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illustrations  and  much  new  and  interesting  descriptive  matter 

have  been  added.    In  the  section  upon  the  abdomen  the  subjects 

of  gastro-enterostomy  and  the  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of 

the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  treated  in  minute  detail 

The  operative  surgery  of  the  pancreas,  spleen,  etc.,  has  also  been 

described  at  lengtL    The  recent  advances  in  the  surgery  of  the 

prostate  gland  have  received  due  consideration  in  the  revision  of 

the  section  upon  the  urinary  organs.    It  is  believed  that  these 

new  features  will  very  greatly  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the 

book. 

J.  J.  McOeath. 
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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  an  endeavor  haa  been  made  to  combine, 
in  a  practical  manner,  the  subjects  of  surgical  anatomy  and 
operative  surgery,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  one  is  essential 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  other. 

Diagrammatic  drawings  have  been  used  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  because  these,  in  my  judgment,  are 
the  most  satisfactory  for  teaching. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  all  those  anatomical 
considerations  that  are  purely  technical  and  not  of  practical 
value  in  the  performance  of  surgical  operations. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  followed  in  my  courses  in  operative  surgery 
at  the  Post-graduate  Medical  School. 

John  J.  McGbath. 
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PART    r. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 


AN/CSTMESIA. 

General  Anaesthesia.  —  Of  the  general  ansesthetics.  ether  and 
chloroform  are  the  ones  most  commonly  employed.  Ether  is  used 
more  generally  than  chloroform,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  With  ether,  the  stage  of  excitement  and  struggling  that 
precedes  the  stage  of  anaesthesia  is  more  prolonged  and  more  pro- 
nounced than  with  chloroform;  still,  this  objection  may  be  partially 
eliminated  by  administering  nitrous  o.xide  or  chloroform  until  the 
period  of  excitement  has  been  passed.  The  preliminary  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  is  much  in  vogue  at  present. 

Ether  stimulates  the  heart  and  increases  the  arterial  tension. 
It  has  a  marked  congestive  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  and  acts  as 
an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  first  stage  of  chloroform  narcosis  is  shorter  than  is  that 
of  ether  and  is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  excitement  and  strug- 
gling. Chloroform  does  not  increase  the  arterial  tension  and  docs 
not  congest  the  kidneys,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
heart-action,  especially  if  the  heart-muscle  is  diseased  and  in  con- 
ditions accompanied  by  chronic  anoeraia.  Therefore,  if  it  become  a 
matter  of  choice,  one  should  elect  ether  if  the  heart-action  is  un- 
satisfactory or  if  the  patient  is  markedly  antEmic,  and  chloroform  if 
the  urine  shows  defective  kidneys  or  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  cere- 
bral apoplexy  or  pulmonary  disease  and  in  cases  of  empyema.  Chlo- 
roform is  also  preferable  to  ether  in  young  children  and  in  very  old 
people.  Alcoholics,  as  a  rule,  tuke  chloroform  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  ether. 

In  operations  about,  the  mouth  where  the  mask  can  only  be 
■pplied  during  intervals,  and  for  administration  through  a  trache- 
otomy tube,  chloroform  is  the  preferable  anaesthetic. 

Mixtures  of  chloroform  and  ether  or  of  alcohol,  chlornforni.  and 
ether  have  been  employed  extensively  by  some  surgeons,  but  tliey  have 
never  come  into  ver)'  general  use.    In  the  chloroform  and  other  mix- 
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ture  the  proportions  are  2  of  chlorofonn  and  3  of  ctlicr.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  "A.  C.  E."  mixture  are  1  of  alcohol,  2  of  chloroform,  and 

3  of  ether.  The  mixture  should  be  made  immediately  before  ui^ing 
and  should  be  considered  as  chloroform.  It  should  be  adiuini.stcred 
through  an  open  inhaler  or  upon  a  piece  of  lint. 

NiTHOUii  OxiDK.  IjAniiiiNG  (rAS. — When  purp,  this  agent  is  en- 
tirely free  from  irritant  proiK-rties.  It  is  supplied  for  antesthetic 
administration  in  litjuid  form  in  iron  cylinders. 

Nitrous  oxide  may  be  employed  as  the  nna'sthetic  with  much 
satisfaction  for  short  surgical  ojx-rations,  and  also  to  induce  tlie  first 
stage  of  anaesthesia  preliminary  to  the  use  of  ether.  In  this  way  the 
struggling  and  muscular  s])asm,  etc.,  of  the  primary  stage  of  ether 
ann>stliesia  are  avoided. 

If  nitrous  oxide  is  employed  as  the  ana?sth«>tic  for  brief  surgical 
operations  or  preliminary  to  ether  administration  it  may  be  used  |iurc. 
lender  these  circuinstances  a  very  iirief  period,  from  one-half  to  two 
minutes,  is  required  to  induce  amesthesia. 

For  surgical  procedures  of  longer  duration  the  adiuinistration 
of  tlie  nitrous  oxide  must  be  interrupted  with  occasional  inspirations 
of  air  or  else  the  gas  must  be  diluted.  It  may  be  administered  pure, 
allowing  occasional  inspirations  of  air, — every  second  or  third  in- 
spiration,— or  else  the  slide  in  the  tube  attached  to  the  mouth-piece 
may  be  kept  partially  open  all  the  time,  thus  permitting  continuous 
entrance  of  the  atmosjiheric  air  and  ailmixtiire  with  the  nitrous  oxide. 
In  this  Hianner  anjcsthesia  with  nitrous  oxide  may  he  continued  for 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  During  the  nitrous-oxith-  annpsthesin  the 
respiration  should  be  regular  and  snoring  and  accoMqiunied  with  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  duskiness. 

Incomplete  General  Anesthesia, — This  plan  consists  in  admin- 
istering a  liberal  dose  of  morphiu  liypodermicaliy,  shortly  before 
commencing  the  operation,  and  then  giving  the  chloroform  up 
to  the  point  of  deadening  the  sensation  without  nullifying  the  re- 
flexes. In  this  way  the  pain  is  made  endurable  and  at  thi-  same 
time,  the  retlcxes  heitig  still  active,  the  patient  is  able  to  cough,  clear 
the  throat,  and  expectorate.  This  plan  ma^'  be  practiced  with  satis- 
faction in  operations  about  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  nasal  passages, 
larynx,  etc.,  where  there  is  danger  of  blood  entering  the  respiratory 
canal  and  asphyxiating  the  patient  if  not  coughed  out. 

Local  Anesthesia. — The  skin  may  be  anaesthetized  sutHciently 
for  simple  incision  or  puncture  by  freezing,  either  by  the  application 
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of  ice,  clinppod  and  mixed  with  salt,  in  a  l>iijr.  or  hy  the  ethyl- 
chloride  spray. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  very  volatile  .lulistanec,  boiling  at  the  b''dy- 
temperature.  It  is  supplied  in  glass  cylinders  with  a  removable 
bmss  cap.  If  the  cylinder  is  held  in  the  hand  for  a  few  moments 
fufficicnt  heat  is  imparted  to  volatilize  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder, 
which  then  escapes  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  The  spray  is  directed 
apiinst  the  part  to  be  amtstlu-tized  for  a  few  minutes. 

For  operations  that  require  a  certain  amount  of  dissection  coctiio 
in  a  2-per-cent.  solution,  introduced  into  the  skin,  hypodermically, 
is  more  satisfactory.  The  cocain  is  still  more  effective  if  it  can  be 
confined  to  the  part  that  is  to  be  operated  upon  by  constricting  it 
with  a  rubber  elastic  ligature;  for  example,  in  operations  upon  the 
finger*  and  toes  and  for  circumcision,  etc.,  by  placing  an  elastic 
ligature  alKiut  the  root  of  the  part.  The  solution  should  be  thrown 
into  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin  proper  so  as  to  raise  welts,  and 
not  into  the  loose  tissue  underneath  the  skin,  and  sliould  be  introduced, 
R  few  drops  at  a  time,  through  several  punctures  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  incision. 

After  the  first  puncture  and  injection  have  been  made,  the 
needle  should  be  introduced  each  succeeding  time  tbrnugb  the  skin 
that  has  already  been  anaesthetized :  ordinarily  fron»  'M  to  30  minims 
«t  a  2-per-cent.  solution,  according  to  the  age,  etc.,  of  the  patient, 
may  be  introduced  during  the  course  of  a  single  operation. 

(.•ecasionally  disagreeable  symjitoms  of  cardiac  disturbances  due 
to  the  action  of  the  cocain  present  themselves,  especially  if  it  has 
U'cn  introduced  into  a  part  where  the  circulation  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted with  a  constricting  I  gature. 

Mucou.*  surfaces  may  be  ana-sthetized  by  applying  a  wad  of  cotton 
saturated  with  the  cocain  solution  direct  to  the  part  for  several  min- 
uter. 

Eucain  b.  used  a»  a  substitute  for  cocain;  it  is  said  to  hare  no 
depressing  influence  upon  the  iK-art.  From  W  to  40  minims  of  a 
8-per-cent.  solution  may  lie  used. 

Sthi.eich  1nhi.tk.\tio.\'  MrrruoD. — The  solution  used  containH 
cocain  and  morphin.  It  is  thrown  into  the  skin  with  a  hypodermic, 
u  di'scriU'd  above  for  cocain,  along  the  course  of  the  intended 
incision.  The  solutions  vary  in  strength  according  to  the  amount 
of  co<iiin  that  they  contain,  and  are  known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 


This  is  the  strongest  solution.    A  quantity  up  to  6  drams  may 
te  used. 

Poitrriow  No.  2. 


0.1 

rt.OSo 
0.2 


blerile  wiii«r c.c.   lOU.U 


gr.  1M. 

gr.  jl. 
(TT.  iij. 
SiiiJ. 


This  is  the  solution  that  is  commonly  used,  and  of  this  a  quan- 
tity up  to  3  ounces  may  be  injected. 


PotmoN 

No. 

3. 

Cocain  mnriate   .    . 

•  pn. 

0.01 

p. 

}• 

Morplii 

in  iriurinte   . 

,      , 

•  gm- 

o.(Ka 

gr- 

i- 

Bodium  chluride 

,      , 

.gra. 

0.2 

gf- 

iij, 

Bterilp 

water  .    .    . 

.      , 

.  c.a 

100.0 

Si'ii- 

No.  3  is  the  weakest  solution,  containing  only  one-tenth  as 
much  cocain  as  No.  2.     A  pint  of  this  solution  can  be  used. 

By  Dihect  Injection  into  Xicuve-tklnks. — This  plan  consists 
in  injecting  cocain  solution,  V4  of  1  P*-"'"  cent.,  or  the  Sclileich  solu- 
tion, with  the  hvpodcrmic  syringe  directly  into  the  sensory  nerve- 
trunks  that  supply  the  parts  through  which  the  operation  extends. 
The  nerve-trunks  are  injected  individually  as  they  are  encountered 
iluring  the  course  of  the  operation.  This  method  has  been  applied 
with  much  success,  for  instance,  in  operations  for  the  cure  of  inguinal 
liernia.  The  skin  is  first  ana?sthetizcd  by  the  infiltration  method,  and 
then  after  this  layer  has  been  incised  the  nerves  that  supply  the  parts — 
the  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric,  the  inguinal  branch 
of  the  ilio-inguinal,  and  the  genital  branch  of  the  genitn-crural — -are 
injected   according  as  they   are   exposed. 

Analgesia  by  Subarachnoid  Injection  of  Cocain,  etc. — A  solu- 
tion of  if)cain,  eueain,  etc.,  may  be  thrown  into  the  subarachnoid 
space  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  This  method  of  inducing  anal- 
gesia was  introduced  by  Bier  and  has  been  recently  practiced  by 
numerous  surgeons  with  varying  degrees  of  satisfaction,  some  dis- 
carding it  after  a  few  trials  and  others  advocating  its  usefulness. 
No  doubt  it  will  prove  of  value  in  certain  cases.  The  method  of  in- 
troducing the  fluid  is  described  elsewhere  (see  "Lumbar  Puncture"). 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  TISSUES. 


A   1-  or  2-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaiu,  eucain,  or  tropacocain 
iy  be  used. 

If  the  cocain  soliitioa  is  sterilized  by  boiling,  the  pf>tency  of 
the  drug  is  very  much  impaired.  We  may  thus  account  for  some 
of  the  instancf*  where  the  method  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  If 
cocain,  for  example,  is  u?ed,  '/i  grain  or  less  of  the  crystals  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocain  is  placed  in  a  sterile  glass  vessel  and  1  or  2  drams 
of  ether  poured  in ;  this  is  stirred  with  a  sterile  glass  rod  until  the 
ether  evaporates,  when  the  residue  is  dissolved  with  sterilized  dis- 
tilled water.    The  solution  is  then  ready  for  injection. 

According  to  Dudley,  the  cocain  may  be  sterilized  by  adding  a 
ft'w  drops  of  chloroform  to  the  crystals  of  the  drug.  After  the  chlo- 
roform evaporates  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  sterile  water. 

Three  to  seven  minutes  usually  elapse  before  the  analgesia 
IHches  the  level  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lower  limbs  and  the  Sower 
"pirt  of  the  trunk  first  show  the  analgesic  effect  of  the  drug,  and  this 
gradually  extends  to  the  chest  and  upper  extremities. 

The  analgesic  effec-t  lasts  from  fifteen  minutes  to  several  hours. 

The  method  may  be  a])plicable  in  tho.*e  cases  where  extreme 
weakness  or  cardiac  or  renal  disease  renders  the  use  of  chloroform 
or  ether  especially  dangerous. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

Division  of  the  Soft  Farts.  Bi.ooov  l>ni.>iux  of  the  Soft 
Pakts. — The  division  of  the  integument  fuay  be  accomplished  with 
the  knife  or  scissors,  either  by  direct  incision  or  by  transfixion 
(Fig.  1).  The  deeper  soft  parts  may  be  divirled  with  cutting 
instruments  or  by  tearing  with  the  fingers  or  blunt  instrument-!, 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  thumb  forceps,  etc.  This  plan  of  blunt 
disjiection  is  especially  serviceable  in  enucleating  eneapsulnteJ  tu- 
mors or  lymphatic  nodes  and  in  .'^eiiarating  between  dilTereut  layers 
of  tissue  along  the  normal  connective-tissue  planes. 

The  contents  of  hollow  viscera,  serous  spaces,  and  cystic  tumors 
may  be  evacuated  or  withdrawn  in  [lart  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis 
by  means  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  or  some  form  of  aspirating 
apparatus.  Substances  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  body  through 
cannula:  or  with  some  form  of  syringe. 

Bix>oDi.Ess  Division  of  the  Soft  Part.s. — This  result  may  be 
aecomplished  with  the  thermoenutery,  galvanocautery.  elastic  liga- 
ture, 6i'raseur,  or  wire  snare,  and  by  the  octiou  of  corroding  chem- 
icals. 
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Division  of  Bone. — Bones  may  be  divided  through  an  incision 
in  the  soft  parts  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  boni^  forceps,  or  with 
some  form  of  saw, — circular,  chain,  or  wire,  or  with  the  flat  saw; 
with  the  drill,  dental  burr,  or  bone  pcoop.  The  De  Vilbit;;*  forci'|)ri  is 
a  very  satisfactory  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  bone 
in  making  larj!;e  bone-flaps  in  the  skull.  The  bones  are  covered  with 
an  adherent  vascular  membrane,  the  periosteum,  which  should  be  in- 
cised with  the  knife  and  separated  from  the  bone  with  the  elevator 
before  applying  the  cutting  instruments  to  the  bone. 

The  bone  may  be  divided  without  an  imisinn  in  tlie  soft  parts 
— for  the  purpose  of  correcting  deformitirs,  etc. — cither  by  mnnuni 
force  or  by  the  use  of  an  instniment  known  as  the  osteoehisL  The 
ostcocla»t  consists  of  a  solid  metal  bar  with   two  sliding  bracelets 


rig    I  — DIvitlan  uf  Ibe  bklo  bj  TranrflxIfD. 

one  on  cither  end  nm)  bctvvern  these  a  brace  which  may  b?  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  a  screw. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

During  the  course  of  an  operation  the  licmorrhage  itiust  bo 
controlled  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the  patient  and  to  keep 
the  field  clear  for  proper  work. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  described  as  capillary,  venous,  am!  arterial. 

Capillary  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  general  oozing. 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  steady  welling  of 
blood  into  the  wound,  often  filling  it  so  as  to  obscure  the  bleedin-.; 
point.  Venous  blood  is  rather  darker  in  color  than  arterial  blood. 
If  a  large  vein  is  divided  close  to  the  trunk, — i.e.,  in  the  nrek  or 
a.xilla. — or  if  one  of  the  intruenmial  dura  m;itcr  sinuses  is  opened, 
the  blood  may  escape  in  a  remittent  stream,  synchronous  with  the 
respiratory  movements,  diminishing  or  ceasing  during  insfiiration 
and  increasing  during  expiration.     During  inspiration,  under  these 
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circumstances,  air  may  be  sucked  into  the  veins,  but,  if  limited  in 
quantity,  this  is  said  to  do  no  barm;  nevertheless  it  should  be 
guarded  against. 

Arterial  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  the  brighter  color  of 
the  blood  and  by  the  fact  that  it  escapes  in  a  distinct  remittent 
jet  of  considerable,  though  var\ing,  force.  The  jet  is  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  action,  increasing  during  ventricular  systole  and 
diminishing  during  ventricular  diastole. 

Means  to  Arrest  Hemorrhage.  The  Nathral  .Ahukst  op 
HcMORRHAOE  is  effected  by  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  If  the  divided 
vessels  are  not  too  large  and  the  blood-pressure  not  too  great, 
nature  will  thus  be  able  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  (he  hemor- 
rhiige.  Nature  is  assisted  in  her  efforts  to  control  hemorrhage  from 
I  severed  artery  by  the  fact  that  when  an  artery  is  divided  its 
orifice  contracts,  thus  diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  through 


Flj.  2— Ecmarch  BaDdagc  sod  Constrictor.    The  coDitrlctor  I*  provMed 
with  ■  chain  and  hook. 


which  the  blood  escapes,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  inner 
elastic  coat  of  the  vessel,  the  intima,  retracts,  coiling  up  within  the 
•rtery,  thus  blocking  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  otfering  a  con- 
siderable impediment  to  the  flow. 

ITie  natural  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  vein  is  facili- 
tated by  the  low  blood-pressure  within  the  vessel  and  by  the  col- 
Upsibility  of  its  thin,  flaccid  wall. 

Artificial  Arrest  of  IlEjionnnAGK. — Artificial  mea.sures  are 
fworled  to,  as  a  rule,  to  control  heraorrhnge.  These  may  be  classi- 
F* Jed  as  indirect  means,  acting  outside  at  a  distance  from  the  wound, 
and  direct  means,  acting  locally  within  the  wound. 

Indirkct  Means.  The  Elastic  Bandage  and  Constrictor 
(Esvtareh). — Operations  upon  the  extremities  may  be  rendered 
practically  bloodless  by  the  use  of  the  Esmarch  bandage  and  con- 
strictor. 
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The  extremity  being  elevated,  a  rubber  bandage  about  three 
inches  broad  is  applied  about  the  limb,  each  turn  being  drawn  pretty 
tight.  The  bandage  is  applied  spirally  about  the  limb,  commencing 
below  and  working  upward  toward  the  trunk,  eacli  turn  somewhat 
overlapping  its  predecessor;  in  this  way  the  blood  is  forced  out  of 
the  limb.  Having  reached  a  point  above  the  site  of  the  proposed 
operation,  a  rubber  band  or  thick  elastic  tube,  the  constrictor,  is 
passed  around  the  limb  several  times  and  then  made  fast.  The 
rubber  spiral  bandage  may  then  be  removed. 

In  most  cases  the  application  of  the  rubber  spiral  bandage  may 
be  dispensed  with,  it  being  sufficient  to  elevate  the  limb  to  a  per- 
pendicular position  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the  same  time  massaging 
or  stripping  it  from  the  periphery  toward  the  trunk,  in  order  to 
force  the  bulk  of  the  blood  out  of  it.  While  the  limb  is  thus 
elevated,  the  rubber  constrictor  bandage  or  tube  is  applied  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  malignant  disease,  and  sepsis 
one  should  certainly  omit  stripping  the  limb  or  applying  the  rubber 
spiral  bandage  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of  forcing  infectious 
elements  onward  into  the  healthy  tissues.  Under  these  circum- 
stances one  should  be  content  with  elevation  of  the  limb  for  a  few 
minutes  before  applying  the  constrictor. 

The  rubber  constrictor  that  is  placed  about  the  limb  may  be 
secured  with  a  band  of  gauze  which  is  placed  underneath  the  con- 
strictor so  that  after  the  fir:it  loop  of  an  ordinary  knot  has  been 
taken  in  the  constrictor  the  gauze  bandage  may  be  tied  over  this 
to  secure  it  and  prevent  it  from  slipping;  the  second  and  final  loop 
is  then  taken  in  the  rubber  constrictor.  The  constrictor  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  provided  with  a  chain  and  hook. 

The  constrictor  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight  to  shut  off 
the  arterial  current,  but  not  tight  enough  to  bruise  the  nerve-trunks 
against  the  underlying  bone.  The  constrictor  may  be  left  on  for 
two  or  three  hours  without  any  untoward  results. 

For  operations  upon  the  lower  extremity,  except  at  the  hip-joint, 
the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee-joint 
or  higher  up,  nearer  tlie  hip-joint.  For  disarticulation  at  the  hip- 
joint  the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  limb  as  high  up,  near  the 
trunk,  as  possible,  and  it  is  then  prevented  from  slipping  down  by 
steel  pins,  or  skewers,  which  are  passed  through  the  soft  parts 
(Wyeth). 
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For  operations  upon  the  upper  extremity,  except  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  the  ligature  is  placed  about  the  arm,  just  above  the  elbow- 
joint  or  higher  up  nearer  the  shoulder-joint.  For  disarticulation 
at  the  shoulder-joint  the  constrictor  is  applied  as  high  up  as  pos- 
sible; it  may  be  passed  through  the  axilla  and  over  the  shoulder 
and  prevented  from  slipping  by  a  steel  pin,  or  skewer,  that  is  thrust 
through  the  soft  parts,  transfixing  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid 
tauscle  mass. 

The  main  arterial  and  venous  trunks,  if  they  have  bt.'en  divided 
during  the  course  of  the  operation,  may  be  secured  and  liguted  before 
the  constrictor  is  removed.  Any  additional  bleeding  branches  may 
be  secured  and  ligated  after  the  constrictor  has  been  removed. 

By  Digital  Compression  of  the  Main  Arterial  Trunk  at  a  Dialance 
from  the  Site  of  the  Operation. — During  amputation  of  the  thigh 
the  common  femoral  artery,  as  it  emerges  from  under  Pini part's 
ligament,  may  be  compressed  against  the  underlying  pubic  boue. 

During  amputation  of  the  forearm  or  disarticulation  at  the 
elbow-joint  the  brachial  may  be  compressed  against  the  humerus, 
and  during  amputation  through  the  upper  arm  or  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  digital  coiiipreasion  of 
tlie  subclavian  artery  against  the  first  rib.  This  plan  is  rather 
untrustworthy. 

Preliminary  Ligation  in  Continuity. — This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  controlling  hemorrhage  in  certain  bloody  openitions.  For 
example,  in  disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint  preliminary  ligation  of 
the  common  femoral  may  be  practiced,  the  vein  being  tied  at  the 
same  time  through  the  same  incision.  In  amputation  of  the  tongue 
one  or  both  Unguals  may  be  ligated  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
main  procedure.  In  extirpation  of  the  lower  jaw,  etc.,  preliminary 
ligation  of  the  external  carotid  may  be  practiced  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

Position. — Position  of  the  part  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity 
of  the  hemorrhage  during  an  operation.  Elevation  of  the  part  ia 
often  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  check  capillary  and  venous  hemorrhage. 
The  volume  of  arterial  blood  sent  to  the  part  is  diminished  and  the 
|«tum-tlow  through  the  veins  is  facilitated.  These  factors,  together, 
•erve  to  markedly  diminish  the  pressure  in  all  the  vessels  of  the 
elevated  part.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  head.  With  the  pelvis  raised  as  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position,  the  hemorrhage  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the 
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pelvic  organs  is  much  diminished.  During  operations  upon  Ihe  head 
and  face,  with  the  patient  in  the  semi-ereet  position,  the  hemorrhage, 
especially  the  venous,  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  less  than  it 
would  be  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  with  the  head  hanging 
low  over  the  end  of  the  table. 

Direct  Means  of  Controlling  Hkmorriiaoe  are  applied 
within  the  wound  itself,  and  these  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
Agents  that  act  locally  through  the  nervous  system;  chemical  agents 
that  act  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to  coagulate; 
and  mechanical  agents. 

Agents  llial.  Ad  Locally  Ihruugk  the  Nervous  Si/slem. — Application 
of  heat  or  cold,  usually  in  the  form  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  ice. 


Fij.  3.— Trendelenburg  FoaltlOD. 

tends  to  diminish  and  check  hemorrhage.  If  hot  water  is  used  it 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  about  120°  F.;  if  cold,  it  should 
be  quite  cold. 

Heat  and  cold  both  act  by  causing  the  small  arterioles  to  con- 
tract and  diminish  in  size.  Heat  causes  albumin  to  coagulate  so  that, 
when  heat  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  wound  surface  becomes  glazed 
with  a  thin,  albuminous  film,  and  in  this  way  heat  possesses  an 
additional  potency  in  checking  oozing.  Heat  is  a  more  effective 
agent  in  controlling  hemorrhage  than  cold,  since  the  latter  acts  only 
by  causing  a  diminution  in  caliber  of  the  small  arteries. 

Heat  in  the  form  of  a  hot  saline  irrigation  is  a  very  satisfactory 
agent  to  cheek  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins. 
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Chemical  Agents,  i^lyplics. — These  agents  tend  to  check  hem- 
orrhage by  acting  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to 
coagulate,  and  thus  seal  the  mouths  of  the  severed  vessels.  They 
are  but  little  used  except  in  operations  upon  the  nose,  etc.,  and  are 
of  service  only  to  control  capillary  hemorrhage  and  oozing  from 
small  veins  and  arteries.  The  common  styptics  are  the  persulphate 
of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  powdered  alum,  tannic  acid, 
extract  of  suprarenal  capsule,  etc. 

The  styptic  cotton  is  ordinary  absorbent  cotton  impregnated 
with  one  of  these  agents. 

Mechanical  Means.  Digital  Compression.  —  With  the  finger 
in  the  wound  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  exerted 
directly  upon  a  severed  vessel,  thus  closing  it  until  it  can  be  secured 
with  an  artery  forceps.  In  operations  upon  the  neck,  for  example, 
a  large  vessel  may  be  divided  and  then  so  obscured  by  the  great 
volume  of  escaping  blood  that  it  cannot  be  located  and  secured  with 
the  artery  forceps.  With  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  the  hem- 
orrhage may  be  checked  tciiiporiirily  by  compressing  the  injured 
vessel  until  the  wound  can  be  cleared  of  blood  and  the  vessel  located 
nnd  grasped  with  an  artery  chimp.  This  is  especially  true  of  large 
veins;  when  cut,  the  blood  mny  well  into  the  wound  in  such  volume 
that  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  divided  vessel. 

Digital  compression  may  be  applied  to  the  main  vessels  in  the 
wound  before  they  are  divided  in  order  to  minimize  tlie  loss  of 
Mood.  For  example,  in  exurticulating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  after 
the  incisions  have  been  made,  but  before  the  brachial  artery  and 
adjoining  vessels  have  been  cut,  the  assistant  ^'rnsps  the  mass  of 
soft  parts  which  includes  the  main  vascular  trunks  and  compresses 
these  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  until  after  the  limb  has  been 
amputated  and  the  vessels  secured  by  the  operator. 

Tamponade. — This  is  really  one  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  compression.  This  method  is  especially  serviceable  in  controlling 
oozing  and  bleeding  from  veins.  For  exfimple,  hemorrhage  from  an 
injured  intracranial  sinus  nmy  be  readily  controlled  by  packing  a 
strand  of  gauze  into  the  wound  between  the  sinus  and  the  skull. 

If  a  wound  is  tamponed  and  a  jrood  snug  dressing  applied  so  as 
to  exert  a  considerable  degree  of  firm  compression,  this  will  usually 
suffice  to  check  all  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  veins. 

Bleeding  from  the  nutrient  artery  of  n  bone  may  be  checked 
by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut 
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or  a  wooden  peg.  Oozing  from  tlie  end  of  a  long  bone,  from  tiie 
edges  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  craniectomy,  etc.,  is  readily  con- 
trolled by  a  few  minutes'  firm  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad. 

Svtnre  of  (he  Wound  controls  hemorrhage  from  capillaries  and 
small  veins  by  bringing  the  contiguous  surfaces  into  apposition,  and 
is  simply  one  method  of  applying  the  principle  of  compression. 

Forcipressure  consists  in  crushing  the  coats  of  the  severed  ves- 
sels with  ha^mostattc  forceps.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even 
large  arteries  when  crushed  or  torn  do  not  bleed,  and  it  is  upon  this 
same  principle  that  forcipressure  is  applied  to  control  hemorrhage. 

The  bleeding  artery  or  vein  is  seized  with  the  forceps,  which  is 
then  closed  down  upon  the  vessel  with  much  force,  in  this  way 
crushing  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  especially  the  inner  coat  and  so 
effectually  controlling  the  hemorrhage.  If  the  vessels  are  small  the 
forceps  may  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Forcipressure  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  larger  vessels  when  situated  deep  in  a  small 
wound  where  they  are  not  readily  accessible  for  ligation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  forceps  to  re- 
main in  place  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  including  them 
in  the  dressing,  since  the  hemorrhage  might  recur  if  they  were 
removed  earlier.  By  allotving  the  forceps  to  remain  one  gives  the 
blood  a  chance  to  form  a  good  firm  clot  to  occlude  the  vessel. 

The  angiotribe,  a  bulky  crushing  instrument,  is  applied  upon 
this  principle.  It  is  provided  with  a  screw  which  enables  one  to 
apply  great  pressure  to  the  parts  within  the  grasp  of  its  blades. 
This  instrument  has  been  used  for  cnisliing  the  broad  ligament  in 
vaginal  hysterectomy,  but  has  not,  as  yet,  won  for  itself  a  place  in 
popular  favor. 

Torsion. — This  method  of  occluding  a  bleeding  vessel  consists 
in  seizing  the  end  and  twisting  it  until  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel 
is  ruptured  and  the  end  of  the  vessel,  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps, 
is  twisted  free.  This  measure  may  be  applied  to  smiill  arteries  and 
veins  as  an  adjunct  to  forcipressure.  Torsion  may  be  more  effect- 
ually applied  by  grasping  the  free  end  of  the  vessel  with  one  forceps 
and  the  vessel  itself  a  short  distance  beyond,  transversely,  with  a 
second  forceps.  While  the  vessel  is  steadied  with  the  forceps  that 
grasps  it  transversely,  it  is  twisted  repeatedly  upon  itself  with  the 
forceps  that  grasps  its  extremity. 

Ligalnre. — The  most  commonly  employed  and  safest  means  of 
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lecuTJng  severed  arteries  and  veins  especiall}'  if  of  large  caliber.  Id 
the  day  of  the  non-absorbable,  non-aseptic  ligature  many  plans  were 
devised  to  obviate  the  use  of  the  ligature,  since  it  had  to  be  cast 
off  before  the  wound  could  heal  and  thus  precluded  the  possibility 
of  union  by  first  intention,  and  because,  as  the  ligature  separated 
and  came  away,  it  was  often  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

With  the  aseptic,  absorbable  ligature,  an  ideal  method  of  con- 
trolling hemorrhage  in  the  wound  was  instituted.  The  aseptic,  ab- 
sorbable ligature  permits  the  immediate  closure  of  the  wound  and 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  healing  process.    Some  sur- 


Wit.  4.— Square  Kdoi. 


Fig.  5.-Sl:p-kuot. 


Flf.  •.— ear(«oni'  Knot    The  (Int  loop  it  nude  double  to  preTenl  tllppliig 
wbile  taking  the  aecund  loup. 


"^geons  still  use  silk  for  ligature.  Although  silk  may  be  rendered 
absolutely  aseptic,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  absorbable, 
tnd  may  therefore  occasionally  act  as  a  foreign  body,  keeping  the 
wound  open  until  it  separates  or  until  it  is  removed.  The  ligatures 
may  be  applied  in  the  wound  before  the  vessels  have  been  divided 
or  afterward,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  isolated  vessels  or  may  in- 
clude the  immediately  adjoining  soft  parts  as  well. 

Ligature  of  blood-vessels  before  they  have  been  severed  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  tying  of  the  external  jugular  in  operations  upon 
the  neck  after  the  vessel  has  been  exposed  in  the  incision,  but  before 
it  is  cut;  the  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  then  divided 
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between  these.  Again,  in  disarticulation  tlirough  the  hip-joint  the 
main  vessels  may  be  exposed  during  the  couTBe  of  the  operation, 
iiguted,  and  then  divided.  In  resecting  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  the  mesentery  or  omentum  that  carries  the  blood-supply  to 
the  parts  must  be  tied  olF.  This  is  usually  done  in  sections,  each 
ligature  including  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  mesen- 
tery or  omentum;  in  this  case  not  only  are  the  blood-vessels  in- 
cluded in  the  ligatures,  but  all  of  the  tissue  from  one  ligature  to 
the  next. 

Ordinarily  the  ligatures  are  applied  to  the  vessels  after  they 
liave  been  severed.  The  bleeding  point  is  seized  with  a  ha;mostalic 
forceps  and  the  ligature  is  then  slipped  over  the  end  of  this  and 
tied. 

Occasionally,  vessels  in  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  dura  mater 
and  wall  of  the  chest,  when  cut,  retract  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
so  that  their  ends  cannot  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  lender  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  ligature  around  the 
vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

SUTURE  OF-THE  TISSUES. 

The  various  suture  materials  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes: 
temporary  and  permanent. 

Temporary  sutures  are  made  of  simple  catgut,  which  softens 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  from  live  to  ten  days  according  to  its  thick- 
ness, and  chromicized  catgut,  which  remains  longer,  from  two  to 
four  weeks  or  even  six  weeks,  according  to  its  thickness  and  the 
manner  of  its  preparation. 

Permanent  sutures  consist  of  silk,  silk-worm  gut,  kangaroo  ten- 
don, horse-hair  and  metal,  silver  wire,  etc.  (Kangaroo  tendon  be- 
comes absorbed  after  si.xty  days;  so  that  it  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
permanent.) 

Suture  of  the  Skin. — For  this  purjiose  one  may  use  a  penetrating 
stitch,  continuous  or  interrupted,  or  a  nou-penetrating  iiitracuticular 
stitch,  which  is  at  present  much  in  favor. 

The  stitch  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight,  as  it  constricts  the 
parts,  and  this  interferes  directly  with  the  blood-supply  and  the 
healing  process.  If  the  stitch  is  drawn  too  tight,  it  may  cut  its  way 
through  the  tissues,  and  besides  may  add  much  to  the  pain  and 
discomfort  of  the  patient.     The  slitch  should  bo  drawn  just  tight 
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enough  to  bring  the  parts  into  immediate  contact.  The  knots  should 
be  80  arranged  that  they  lie  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  wound. 
.  The  IxTBACUTicnLAB  SuTUHE.  —  For  this  suture  simple  or 
chromicized  catgut  or  some  permanent  material — ^silk-worm  gut,  silk, 
etc. — may  be  used.  It  may  be  introduced  with  a  straight  needle  or 
with  a  curved  needle  in  a  holder. 

In  introducing  this  stitch,  one  should,  with  the  needle,  catch 
the  firm  under  layer  of  the  skin  proper,  avoiding  the  loose,  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  connective  tissue,  and  with  each  puncture  of  the 
needle  take  a  good  long  bite;  after  crossing  from  one  edge  of  the 


FIs.  7.— Intrmcutlcular  Suture.    A,  end  of  suture  fixed  with  a  pledget  of  gauze. 


incision  to  the  other  one  should  take  care  to  enter  the  needle  directly 
opposite  the  point  at  which  it  emerged  or  even  a  trifle  back  of  this. 
The  suture  may  be  secured  at  each  end  with  a  small  pledget  of  gauze. 
One  pad  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  thread  before  commencing  the 
suture,  and  then,  after  the  needle  emerges  through  the  last  puncture, 
it  is  carried  through  the  second  pad  and  the  suture  secured  with  one 
or  two  turns  about  this. 

Satore  of  Mucle. — Divided  muscle  is  usually  approximated  with 
absorbable  material,  simple  or  chromicized  catgut.  If  the  muscle 
has  been  cut  across,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  fibers,  the 
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part  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  relax  the  muscle  and  special 
caje  shouJd  be  exercised  lo  bring  the  cut  edges  securely  together. 
This  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  sufficient  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  or  a  continuous  suture  of  moderately  thick  catgut, 
each  taking  a  good  secure  bite  in  the  muscle,  or  one  may  use  several 
mattress  sutures  for  this  purpose.  If  the  muscle  has  been  divided 
along  the  course  of  its  fibers, — i.e.,  between  its  fibers, — several  in- 
terrupted catgut  sutures  will  usually  suffice  to  retain  its  edges  in 
apposition. 

If  the  sheath  of  a  broad  muscle  has  been  divided, — for  exam- 
ple, the  sheath  of  the  rectus, — care  should  be  taken  to  unite  accu- 
rately, with  catgut,  simple  or  chromicized,  the  edges  of  the  sheath. 

In  operations  for  the  cure  of  hernias  the  edges  of  the  muscles 
are  sometimes  joined  with  a  non-nbsorbable  suture  material, — silk, 
silk-worm  gut,  or  silver  wire, — with  the  idea  of  leaving  these  as 
permanent  sutures  to  retain  the  parts  in  close  apposition. 


Fig.  8.— Bone  Drill  with  Eye  Dear  tb«  PotDt  to  c«rry  Suture,  etc. 

Sature  of  Tendons. — Severed  tendons  are  sewed  end  to  end  with 
some  absorbable  suture  material.  A  single  mattress  suture  or  one 
or  more  ordinary  interrupted  sutures  that  pass  through  the  tendon 
proper  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  (see  Fig.  23G).  If  a 
part  of  the  tendon  has  been  destroyed  so  that  the  ends  cannot  be 
approximated,  a  flap  may  be  turned  back  from  one  or  both  ends  in 
order  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

Suture  of  Nerves. — The  ends  of  a  divided  ner\'e  may  be  joined 
with  one  or  two  catgut  sutures  which  secure  the  sheath  of  the  nerve, 
or,  better,  these  sutures  may  penetrate  the  nerve  proper. 

Bone  and  Cartilage. — For  the  purpose  ol  suturing  bone  and 
cartilage  silver  wire  is  usually  employed.  Sometimes  heavy,  ehro- 
mieized  catgut  is  used.  In  order  to  pass  the  sutures,  holes  must 
first  be  made  through  the  bone.  This  is  done  with  the  drill.  Before 
withdrawing  the  drill  the  suture  is  introduced  through  the  smnl! 
eye  in  the  point  of  the  drilJ,  and  then  as  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn it  brings  the  suture  after  it.     If  the  suture  is  too  thick  to 
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enter  the  eye  in  the  point  of  the  drill,  one  may  pass  a  loop  of  silk 
through  the  eye  of  the  drill  and  with  this  draw  the  suture  through. 

Bones  are  sometimes  joined  with  one  or  more  sutures  of  chro- 
micized  catgut  which  do  not  go  through  the  bone,  but  include  the 
periosteum  and  the  fibrous  tissue  that  cover  the  bone;  this  method 
may  be  used,  for  example,  to  unite  a  fractured  patella  so  as  to  avoid 
entering  the  knee-joint  and  the  handling  that  would  be  necessary 
in  the  making  of  drill-holes. 

Bones  may  also  be  joined  by  steel  nails,  ivory  pegs,  etc.,  that 
are  driven  from  one  fragment  of  bone  into  the  other. 


Fts.  I.— SeBmeDt  of  Dowel.    Interrupted 
Lembert  lutures  lo  place. 


PIC.  10.— Segtneat  of  Bowel.  Lemb«rt 
■uturei  tied.  It  will  be  noted  that  ther 
do  not  penetrate  througb  the  entire 
thtcknen  of  the  wall  of  the  gut 


Bntare  of  Serous  Surfaces,  Bowel,  etc. — The  essential  object  is 
to  secure  rapid  adhesion  by  approximating  serous  surface  to  serous 
surface,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

The  Lembert  suture  catches  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  bowel,  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  mucous  membrane  layer. 
It  should  not  enter  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  etc.  For  this  suture 
silk  should  be  employed.  It  may  be  introduced  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous, and  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invert  the  edges  and 
join  opposite  serous  surfaces. 

A  straight  round  cambric  needle  is  usually  employed  to  carry 
the  Lembert  suture,  but  occasionally,  especially  in  sewing  deep 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  thin  curved  surgeon's  needle  in  a 
holder  may  be  more  convenient. 
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In  applying  the  Lembert  suture  the  needle  is  introduced  a  Bhort 
distance  from  tlie  edge  of  the  wound,  and  after  pa.«sing  through  the 
wall  of  the  gut,  catching  up  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  not 
entering  the  mucous  membrane  coat,  it  emerges  near  the  edge  of 
the  incision;  the  needle  is  then  carried  across  the  incision  and  in- 
troduced upon  the  opposite  side  at  a  point  directly  opposite  and  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  suture  may  also  be  introduced  and  carried  in  the  wall  of 
the  gut  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  incision  instead  of  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  incision. 


Fl|.    11.— ru>hln«    Suture    Ap(illL<d    lo  Flf.  U.— UaUtcd'i  lutoUoal  8utat«k 

Clon  Opening  in  tbe  Boirel.  Ii  li  a  COD- 
tlDUOtusUtoh  ftod  pntaes  throuKh  the  will 
of  lb*  fat  pmllel  with  the  line  of  the  io- 
d«loa  Insteid  of  At  right  unglci  to  It, 

Small  wounds  of  the  bowel  may  be  cJo-^ed  witli  a  single  row  of 
Lembert  sutures.  Larger  wounds  of  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera 
should  be  closed,  first,  with  a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  silk 
or  catgut  sutures  that  penetrate  through  all  the  layers  of  the  organ, 
joining  the  parts  accurately  edge  to  edge,  and  then,  after  the  open- 
ing has  been  thus  closed,  the  Lembert  stitch,  which  unites  the 
opposite  serous  surfaces  to  each  other,  is  applied.  The  Lembert 
stitch  buries  the  penetrating  suture  and  inverts  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  so  that  the  serous  surfaces  become  apposed  to  each  other. 
The  outside  Lembert  suture  that  buries  the  deeper  penetrating 
mucous  suture  is  sometimes  called  the  "outride  serous"  suture. 
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Sdtubb  of  Wounds  of  the  Bladdeb. — Closure  of  wounda  of 
the  urinary  bladder  requires  special  mention.  They  may  InTolve 
the  serous  or  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  organ. 

Wounds  of  the  serous  portion  should  be  first  closed  with  a 
continuous  catgut  stitch,  which  should  include  all  the  coats  except 
the  mucous  membrane.  Each  loop  of  this  suture  should  be  drawn 
tight.  This  serves  to  close  the  opening.  A  continuous  Lembert 
stitch  of  silk  is  then  introduced  which  unites  the  opposite  serous 
surfaces,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  to  each 
other  and  buries  the  first  row  of  sutures. 

Wounds  of  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  bladder:  t.e.,  its  ante- 
rior wall.  Wounds  of  this  part  of  the  bladder  should  be  closed  with 
a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  catgut  sutures  that  include  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bladder  wall  except  its  mucous  membrane. 
These  sutures  should  close  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
Tery  accurately;  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  serous  coat  from'  this 
part  of  the  bladder,  the  Lembert  suture — "outside  serous  suture" — 
cannot  be  applied.  Since  we  cannot  look  for  rapid  adhesion  in  wounds 
of  this  part  of  the  bladder,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  abdominal  incision 
to  remain  open,  packing  with  gauze  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the 
wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that,  if  there  is  any  leakage,  the  fluid  may 
find  its  way  out  of  the  wound. 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head.  The  Scalp. — The  head  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Ecalp,  which  is  a  dense  layer,  composed  of  the  Ekin, 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.    These  three  layers  together  constitute  the  scalp. 

The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  dense  and  serves  to  unite 
the  skin  intimately  with  the  underlying  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  It  is  continuous  behind,  in  front,  and  upon  the 
sides  with  the  superficial  fascia  {subcutaneous  fatty  and  connective 
tissue  layer)  of  these  parts.  In  it  ramify  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  arteries  of  the  scalp  are  large  and  numerous.  Bleeding 
from  these  vessels  can  often  be  controlled  by  pressure  applied  against 
the  underlying  bony  surface.  Anteriorly  are  the  frontal  and  supra- 
orbital arteries;  on  the  sides,  branches  of  the  temporal;  and,  behind, 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular.  These  vessels  all  course  from 
below  upward  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  their  branches  anas- 
tomosing freely  with  each  other  all  around.  These  arteries  are 
found  at  times  to  be  very  tortuous. 

The  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  broad  and  flat,  consisting  of 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  muscular  portion  and  an  intermediate 
aponeurotic  portion  which  covers  the  top  of  the  skull.  This  apo- 
neurosis is  firmly  united  with  the  overlying  skin,  whereas  it  is  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  pericranium  beneath.  Upon  either  side  the 
aponeurosis  is  continued  into  the  temporal  fascia.  In  cases  where 
the  scalp  is  torn  off,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  comes 
away  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  thus  leaving 
the  pericranium  exposed. 

In  the  temporal  region  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  layer 
is  looser  than  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  in  it  run  the  branches 
of  the  temporal  artery  and  vein  and  the  auriculo-tomporal  nerve. 
Beneath  the  subcutaneous  layer  in  the  temporal  region  is  the  tem- 
poral fascia.    This  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer  covering  in  the  temporal 
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muscle,  and  is  attached  above,  sU  around,  to  the  temporal  ridge, 
and,  below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  where  it  splits 
into  two  layers,  between  which  are  included  a  small  arterial  and 
nervous  branch.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle 
thins  out  upon  each  side  and  is  continued  into  this  temporal  fascia. 
Beneath  the  temporal  fascia  is  the  temporal  muscle.  This  is  a  broad, 
fan-shaped  muscle  which  arises  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia;  it  is 
attached  by  a  strong  tendon  to  the  tip,  anterior  border,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  pericranium  is  a  shining,  fibrous  layer  of  periosteum  which 
is  closely  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  skull: 
most  intimately  at  the  suture  lines,  through  which  it  is  continuous 
with  the  dura  mater  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones. 

Collections  of  pus  or  blood  between  the  skin  and  the  occipito- 
frontalis  aponeurosis  give  rise  to  circumscribed  tumors  because  they 
cannot  become  diffused  in  the  dense  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
layer.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium,  however,  such 
collections  may  become  widely  diffused,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
tissue  which  joins  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  together, 
and,  raising  the  whole  scalp  so  that  it  resembles  a  water-bag.  may 
gravitate  and  point  in  the  frontal  or  occipital  regions.  Beneath  the 
pericranium,  between  this  layer  and  the  surface  of  the  bone,  such 
collections  are  again  limited,  owing  to  the  close  union  between  this 
Blructure  and  the  underlying  bone. 

The  Skull  is  a  rounded,  elastic  case  made  up  of  a  number  of 
bones  joined,  for  the  most  part,  edge  to  edge.  The  base  of  the 
Bkull  is  irregular  and  is  strengthened  along  certain  lines  by  ribs  of 
bone,  the  intervening  portions  being  often  very  thin.  It  presents 
many  openings  for  the  entrance  and  e.vit  of  important  structures. 
The  vault  of  the  skull  is  arched,  rounded,  and  smooth.  The  bones 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  vault  are  flat  and  vary  in  thick- 
ness in  different  places.  These  so-called  fiat  bones  that  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  vault  are  made  up  of  spongj'  tissue — diploe — 
inclosed  between  two  plates  of  hard  compact  bone:  the  inner  and 
outer  tables.  The  outer  fable  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  inner.  The 
external  surface  of  the  skull  is  covered  by  the  periosteum  (peri- 
cranium) already  mentioned.  The  internal  surface  is  lined  by  the 
dnra  mater,  which  is  very  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bones, 
lerring  the  purpose  of  a  periosteum;   the  large  vascular  branches 
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that  ramify  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  are  lodged  in  th^^ 
dura.  ^H 

The  spongy  substance — diploe — inclosed  between  the  two  layers 
of  compact  bone  presents  an  extensive  system  of  venous  canals. 
These  communicate  with  the  intracranial  venous  channels,  that  are 
found  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the  veins  of 
the  scalp.  The  vault  of  the  skull  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
places  and  in  different  individuals.  About  the  middle  it  is  thin,  its 
average  thickness  in  this  situation  being  from  4  to  5  mm.;  it  be- 
comes thicker  toward  the  front  and  still  more  so  toward  the  occiput. 
Along  the  course  of  the  intracranial  venous  sinuses,  and  also  corre- 
sponding to  the  depressions  for  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  which  are 
located  upon  either  side  along  the  middle  line,  the  bone  is  thinner. 
Where  the  skull  is  thin  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  diploe,  which  in 
certain  parts  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  two  tables  being  in  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  This  is  the  condition  in  the  temporal 
region. 

Corresponding  to  the  frontal  region  the  skull  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  two  large  air-spaces,  one  on  either  side,  the  frontal 
sinuses;  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum  located 
more  or  less  in  the  middle  line.  The  anterior  wall  of  these  spaces 
is  thick,  and  consists  of  two  layers  of  hard,  compact  bone  with  inter- 
vening diploe.  The  posterior  wall  is  thin.  The  frontal  sinuses  vary 
in  size  in  different  individuals,  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
and  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa  through  a  large  canal,  the 
infundibulum,  which  opens  under  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
toward  the  front. 

In  the  mastoid  region  the  bone  is  prolonged  downward  in  the 
form  of  a  teat-like  process:   the  mastoid  process. 

Corresponding  to  the  temporal  region,  the  skull  is  made  up  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  very  thin,  and 
of  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  Ascending  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  are  several  deep  temporal  arte- 
rial branches. 

The  parietal  and  the  occipital  bones  and  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  present  openings  for  the  passage  of  veins  from 
the  exterior  of  the  skull  which  empty  into  the  intracranial  sinuses, 
and  these  may  be  the  routes  through  which  infection  is  carried  into 
the  cranial  cavity. 

The  Dura  Mater  is  a  strong,  non-elastic,  fibrous  membrane 
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which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  and  is  closely  attached 
to  the  bones  (periosteum),  but  may  be  separated  without  much  force. 
It  supports  the  intracranial  arteries  and  ■veins  (venous  sinuses),  and 
when  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bones  carries  these  vessels 
with  it.  Anteriorly,  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater,  is  the  anterior 
meningeal  artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  ethmoid.  Corresponding 
to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  and  the  temporal  region,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  is  found.  This  is  a  branch  of  considerable  size, 
and  is  of  much  surgical  importance;  it  is  derived  from  the  internal 
maxillary  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  in  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Behind  are  the  posterior  meningeal  branches 
which  are  derived  from  the  occipital  and  the  vertebral. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  venous  sinuses  which  are  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  and  which  groove  the  surface  of  the 
bones  along  their  course.  The  largest  of  these  arc  the  longitudinal, 
the  lateral,  and  the  cavernous. 

The  longitudinal  sinus  runs  from  before  backward  along  the 
hne  of  the  sagittal  suture  from  the  foramen  crecum  in  front  to  the 
occipital  protuberance  behind. 

The  lateral  sinus  is  important  surgically.  From  the  center  of 
the  occipital  bone  that  of  either  side  passes  transversely  outward, 
grooving  the  internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  upon  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  attachment  of  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid 
muscles  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  inferior  corner  of  the 
parietal;  here  the  sinus  curves  downward,  grooving  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mastoid,  and  from  this  bone  is  continued  again  over  on 
to  the  occipital,  crossing  the  upper  surface  of  the  jugular  process 
of  this  bone,  to  join  with  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  to  form  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  course  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
lateral  sinus  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  upper  ninrgin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  cavernous  sinus  is  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  internal  carotid  artery  passes 
from  behind  forward,  from  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the 
•pcx  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  artery 
enters  the  cranium,  to  the  point  where  it  divides  into  its  terminal 
branches.  This  part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  enveloped  by 
the  cavernous  sinus,  the  wall  of  the  sinus  being,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
aronod  the  artery.  The  sixth  nerve  is  also  inclosed  entirely  within 
the  sinus,  lying  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.    The  third, 
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fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  diviBion  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  located 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  are  not  contained  within 
its  lumen  as  are  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  blood-pressure  within  these  sinuses  is  low,  and  hemorrhage 
is  readily  controlled  by  packing  with  gauze. 

The  Pia  JIatek. — The  skull  contains  the  hrain  inclosed  within 
its  own  peculiar  membrane:  the  pia  mater.  This  is  a  connective 
tissue  membrane  which  serves  to  support  the  vessels  which  supply 
the  brain,  and  contains  within  its  meshes  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
The  pia  mater  is  not  a  simple  flat  membrane,  but  is  really  made  up 
of  two  layers  joined  togetlier  by  septa  which  divide  it  up  into  a 
mesh-work  of  cellular  spaces  within  which  is  contained  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  water-soaked  connective 
tissue.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  dura  maler;  so  that  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  and  the  extcrual  surface  of  the  pia 
there  is  a  narrow  free  space,  or  crevice,  which  contains  a  minute 
quantity  of  fluid.     This  is  called  the  subdural  space. 

Between  the  layers  of  the  pia  mater  there  is  a  great  system 
of  spaces  communicating  with  each  other,  and  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  subarachnoid  space;  as  already  stated,  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  contained  in  this  space.  This  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  is 
attached  by  its  deep  internal  surface  directly  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  dipping  down  between  its  convolutions  and  lobes.  It  acts 
like  a  water  cushion,  preserving  the  blood-vessels  from  pressure,  and 
also  permits  intracranial  tumors,  etc.,  to  acquire  an  appreciable 
thickness  before  they  begin  to  cause  pressure  symptoms, 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE   HEAD. 

Trephining, — By  trephining  we  mean  making  an  opening  into, 
or  resecting  a  portion  of,  the  skull.  This  operation  is  done  to  relieve 
compression  either  from  depressed  bone  or  from  extravasated  blood, 
and  to  treat  intracranial  conditions,  as  abscess,  tumor,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back  with  a  thin  sand  bag  under 
the  head.  The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made  with  a  trephine, 
chisel,  or  rongeur  or  Keen  or  De  Vilbiss  forceps,  or  with  a  circular  saw 
or  a  rotary  drill. 

TaEPHiMNG  fOR  Depressed  Fracture  of  the  Skull. — If  a 
wound  is  already  present,  this  should  be  utilized,  and,  if  necessary, 
may  be  enlarged  in  order  to  expose  the  site  of  fracture.    If  do  wound 
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is  present  and  the  incision  is  a  matter  of  choice,  a  crescentic  or 
crucial  incision  may  be  employed,  or  a  U-shaped  flap  be  reflected. 
In  marking  out  this  flap  the  base  should  be  below,  toward  the  pe- 
riphery, so  as  to  insure  good  blood-supply  to  the  flap.  The  incision 
should  reach  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  in  reflecting  the  flap  the  periosteum  should  be  included. 

After  the  site  of  the  fracture  has  been  e.xposed  and  spurting 
veseels  clamped  and  tied,  one  may  proceed  to  relieve  the  compression 
by  elevating  depressed  bone,  clearing  out  blood-clot,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  loose  pieces  of  bone,  entirely  detached  from  the  periosteum 
(pericranium  and  dura  mater),  may  be  found,  and  these  may  be 
removed  with  a  thumb  forceps.  We  may  find  other  fragments  loose, 
but  still  attached,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  periosteum  or  dura  mater. 
These  may,  in  some  cases,  be  readily  elevated.  We  may  find  other 
depressed  fragments  so  firmly  impacted,  wedged,  that  they  cannot 
be  elevated,  and  in  order  to  get  at  these  fragments  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  margin  of  bone,  either 
with  the  trephine  or  chisel.  If  the  trephine  is  used  for  this  purpose 
the  periosteum  is  scraped  back,  laying  bare  the  surface  of  the  bone 
which  is  to  be  removed.  When  the  trephine  is  first  applied  the 
center  pin  should  be  lowered  beyond  the  level  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  so  as  to  engage  in  the  bone  and  steady 
the  trephine  until  the  crown  has  cut  a  groove  within  which  it  may 
work  without  slipping,  when  the  pin  may  be  again  raised.  The 
trephine  should  be  so  placed  that  its  crown  will  partly  overlap  the 
edge  of  the  bone,  so  that  only  one-half  of  a  button  will  be  removed 
from  the  margin  adjoining  the  impacted  fragment.  The  trephine 
should  be  worked  with  a  firm,  steady  wrist  movement,  and  the  groove 
occasionally  probed  to  ascertain  if  the  bone  is  cut  through  at  any 
point.  The  use  of  such  force  as  would  result  in  sudden,  abrupt 
penetration  of  the  skull  should  be  avoided.  The  button  may  be 
loosened  by  gently  pr}"ing  with  the  elevator.  Bleeding  from  the 
edge  of  the  bone  ceases  after  a  few  moments'  pressure  with  a  hot 
gauze  pad. 

In  many  cases  the  liberation  of  an  impacted  fragment  is  best 
accomplished  by  using  the  chisel  to  cut  away  the  margin  of  the 
bone  that  holds  it  fast;  often,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  mallet,  the 
fragment  is  freed  or  a  space  is  made  to  allow  the  use  of  the  elevator. 

Having  removed  all  loose  fragments  and  elevated  those  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  and  rounded  off 
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the  edges  of  any  defect  left  in  the  skull,  one  should  search  carefully 
for  any  loose  fragments  or  spiculse  which  may  be  concealed  under 
the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  The  finger  or  probe  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Small  pieces  may  be  washed  out  by  irri- 
gation with  a  weak  bichloride  solution  or  they  may  be  picked  out 
with  a  forceps.  One  should  examine  carefully  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  internal  table,  as  this  is  often  more  extensively  fractured 
than  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  external  table.  The 
internal  table  is  at  times  extensively  fractured  and  depressed  when 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  external  table  is  apparently  uninjured. 
Extravasated  clotted  blood,  between  the  dura  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone,  or  beneath  the  dura,  between  it  and  the  pia  mater, 
should  be  removed  with  a  scoop  and  by  irrigation  and  any  severed 
vessels  tied  with  fine  catgut.  If  the  dura  mater  has  been  torn  the 
edges  of  the  opening  may  be  brought  together  with  a  fine  catgut 
suture. 

The  wound  in  the  scalp  may  be  closed  without  drainage  unless 
the  parts  have  been  exposed  to  the  chance  of  infection.  In  this  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip  of  gauze  may  be  intro- 
duced through  one  comer  of  the  wound  and  reaching  down  to  the 
dura  mater. 

Trephining  for  Intracranial  Heuorrbaoe  (Middle  Men- 
ingeal). —  The  middle  meningeal  artery  is  the  usual  source  of 
traumatic  intracranial  hemorrhage. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
given  off  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  a  short  distance  beyond  its  origin  from  the  external 
carotid,  as  it  (the  internal  maxillary)  lies  beneath  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  between  it  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 
The  middle  meningeal  passes  directly  upward  between  the  two  roots 
of  the  duriculo-temporal  nerve,  which  surround  the  commencement 
of  the  artery,  toward  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  This  part  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  is  concealed  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  ten- 
don of  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw.  In  front  and  internal  to  this  part  of  the  artery  is  the 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  its  motor  root,  these 
nerve  branches  emerging  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

After  entering  the  skull  the  middle  meningeal  runs  a  short 
distance  outward  in  a  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  and 
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then  divides  into  two  branches.  The  anterior,  the  larger  branch, 
passes  forward  and  outward  across  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  and  across  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone 
just  behind  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  may  be  exposed  as  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  skull  at  a 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  two  lines  (Vogt), 
one  vertical,  a  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process, 
and,  the  other,  horizontal,  placed  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the 
zygoma.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  passes  out- 
ward across  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  then 
ascends  upward  and  backward  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  poste- 
rior inferior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  above  and  in  front  of  the 
groove  seen  here  for  the  lateral  sinus.  The  posterior  branch  may 
be  exposed  by  removing  a  button  of  bone  whose  center  is  one  inch 
above  and  one-half  inch  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  middle  meningeal  and  its  branches  ramify  in  the  dura  and 
groove  the  surface  of  the  bones  against  which  they  are  applied.    The 
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anterior  branch,  as  it  approaches  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove,  which  is  occasionally  con- 
verted into  a  complete  bony  canal. 

Temporary  Resection  of  the  SkuJl. — When  the  skull  is  intact, 
it  is  preferable,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  cranial  cavity,  to  do 
a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (Wagner),  turning  back  a  flap, 
which  consists  of  the  soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  corresponding 
piece  of  bone,  rather  than  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  which  leaves 
a  permanent  defect  in  the  skull.  To  reach  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  or  its  divisions  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  method. 

A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  is  marked  out  in  the  temporal  region, 
with  its  arch  above  and  its  base  below  at  the  zygoma,  the  anterior 
leg  being  placed  a  good  finger's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular 
process  and  the  posterior  leg  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  The  in- 
cision should  reach  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum, 
down  to  the  bone.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  should  measure  in  its 
vertical  diameter  about  three  inches,  and  about  two  and  one-half 


Fig.  14— Temporarr  ResectloD  ol  the  Skull.  Ostco-tpgumentary  flap 
turned  down,  ex[>aslDg  dura.  SIA,  antertor  branch  of  middle  menlageal  ar- 
ttrr.     UP,  poat^rlor  (>raach  of  middle  menlageal  artery. 

sponding  to  the  course  of  the  skin  incision.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  chisel,  or  one  may  commence  by  marking  out  the 
opening  with  a  revolving  saw  and  complete  it  with  the  chisel,  or  a 
Email  opening  may  be  made  iu  the  skull  with  a  trephine,  and  a  rotary 
ilrill  or  the  De  Vilbiss  bone-Iorcfps  may  be  then  employed.  The 
line  of  section  through  the  bone  may  be  somewhat  oblique  so  that 
the  detached  piece  will  have  a  beveled  edge  and  thus  make  a  better 
lit  when  replaced.     The  elevator  is  introduced  into  the  upper  part 
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of  the  groove  and  the  piece  of  bone  pried  out,  breaking  it  below, 
through  its  base,  near  the  zygoma,  and  then  this  flap,  which  consists 
of  all  the  soft  parts  with  the  corresponding  segment  of  hone  attached, 
is  tnmed  down  over  the  zygoma,  leaving  a  considerable  opening  in 
the  sknll  through  which  the  dura  mater  and  the  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery,  which  ramify  in  it,  are  exposed. 

If  the  opening  in  the  skull  is  not  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be 
further  enlarged  by  cutting  away  its  margins  with  the  bone  forceps. 

The  extravasated  blood  is  usually  located  between  the  dura  and 
the  bone,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  plate  of  bone  has  been  turned  back 
we  expose  the  blood,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  partly  clotted.  This  may 
be  cleared  out  with  a  scoop  and  irrigation,  after  which  the  ends  of 
the  divided  vessel  are  sought  and  tied.  Ordinarily  they  may  be 
seized  with  a  clamp  and  ligated  in  the  usual  manner;  there  may, 
however,  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  ends  of  the  divided  ves- 
sel, as  they  may  have  retracted  within  the  canal  in  the  dura  in  which 
they  are  situated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  readily  seized 
with  the  artery  forceps,  and  it  mny  then  be  necessary  to  carry  a 
ligature  around  the  vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

Should  the  blood  have  collected  beneath  the  dura  mater,  be- 
tween it  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  (pia  mater),  in  the  subdural 
space,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  dura  in  order 
to  clear  the  blood  out. 

Usually  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  is  the 
vessel  which  is  torn,  but  through  the  opening  made  in  the  skull  one 
can  also  reach  the  posterior  branch  or  the  main  trunk  if  necessary. 

Having  entirely  removed  the  blood,  tied  the  rupturetl  vessel, 
and  sutured  the  dura,  if  it  has  been  incised  or  torn,  we  replace  the 
osteo-tegumentary  flap  and  witliout  drainage  unite  the  edges  of  the 
Eoft  parts  all  around  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

licmoval  of  a  Bullon  of  Bone  with  the  Trephine. — By  removing 
a  button  of  bone  with  the  trephine  the  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  may  be  exjwsed  and  ligated. 

To  reach  tlie  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  an  in- 
cision, vertical,  is  made  through  the  skin,  muscle,  and  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone,  and  with  the  periosteum  elevator  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  Vogt's  lines,  is  laid 
bare  (see  Fig.  19).  Instead  of  using  the  vertical  incision  this  area 
of  bone  may  be  exposed  by  turning  down  a  U-shaped  flap  with  ita 
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base  below  near  the  zygoma.  This  flap  includes  all  the  tissues  of 
the  scalp  and  the  periosteum,  and  is  detached  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone  with  an  elevator. 

The  trephine  is  then  used  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  and 
thus  the  dura  is  exposed.  If  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large  it 
may  be  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  The  clot  is  usually 
fpund  between  the  dura  and  the  bone,  and  is  therefore  exposed  as 
soon  as  the  button  has  been  removed.  It  may,  however,  be  situated 
beneath  the  dura,  in  the  subdural  space,  and  it  may  thus  become 
necessary  to  incise  the  dura  in  order  to  reach  it.  After  clearing  out 
the  clot,  etc.,  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are  secured  and  the  incision  in 
the  soft  parts  closed.  This  operation  may  be  performed  more  quickly 
than  the  temporary  resection  of  the  skull,  but  it  does  not  give  as 
much  room,  and  a  further  disadvantage  is  that  it  u.fually  leaves  a 
permanent  defect  in  the  skull. 

To  e.\po.<e  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  a 
button  of  bone  may  be  removed  one  inch  above  and  one-half  inch 
posterior  to  the  external  auditory  meatUiJ,  as  described  above.  This 
branch  is  but  seldom  injured. 

CiuNiECTOMY  (Linear  Craniotomy). — Making  linear  furrows 
in  the  sk-uU  for  the  purpose  of  providing  space  to  permit  of  the  proper 
growth  of  the  brain,  in  cases  of  mierocephnlia  and  idiocy. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Lannelongue.  It  may 
be  done  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  skull  at  one  sitting:  one  side 
at  a  time  is  probably  preferable. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  in  the  middle  line 
commencing  at  a  point  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance  and 
carried  forward  as  far  as  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp;  from  the  ante- 
rior end  of  this  a  second  curved  incision  may  be  made  reaching 
downward  and  outward  away  from  the  middle  line;  this  latter  in- 
cision is  also  j)laced  within  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp.  The  scalp 
is  then  raised  from  the  skull  with  the  elevator. 

Posteriorly,  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance,  an  opening 
is  made  in  the  skull  with  the  trephine,  about  one-half  indi  in  diam- 
eter, and  through  this  opening,  with  the  bone  forceps  (a  De  Vilbiss 
forceps  serves  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily),  a  furrow  is  cut  which 
is  carried  forward  to  within  an  inch  of  the  supra-orbital  ridge.  This 
channel  should  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  will  vary  from 
five  to  six  and  one-iialf  inches  in  length  and  should  be  placed  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  away  from  the  middle  line,  in  order  to  avoid 
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the  longitudinal  sinus.  Tiie  dura  is  detached  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  skull  to  permit  the  use  of  the  bone  forceps,  but  it  should  not 
be  opened. 

From  either  end  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  bone  an 
additional  channel  may  be  cut,  reaching  downward  and  outward  for 
one  or  two  inches  away  from  the  middle  line. 

The  periosteum  is  cut  away  from  the  margins  of  the  furrows 
in  the  bone  to  prevent  reproduction  of  the  bone.  If  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  meningeal  are  injured  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  they 
may  be  surrounded  by  a  ligature  carried  in  a  curved  surgeon's  needle 
and  tied.  It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  the.ae  branches  with  the  arter)' 
forceps,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  ligature  around  them  in 
the  needle. 

The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scalp  are  accurately  approxi- 
mated without  drainage,  to  insure  primary  healing. 

The  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  skull  is  usually  placed  to  the 
loft  of  the  middle  line,  but  may  be  placed  upon  the  right  side  in- 
stead, if  this  appears  to  be  the  less  developed  side. 

Trephining  of  Frontal  Sinusei. — For  purpose  of  providing  drain- 
age in  cases  of  empyema.  A  curved  incision  commencing  in  the 
middle  line  above  the  root  of  the  nose  and  passing  outward  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  eyebrow. 
The  incision  passes  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone.    The  bone  is  denuded  with  the  poriostoum  elevator. 

The  anterior  bony  wall  of  the  sinus  is  penetrated  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  opening  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle 
line  and  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
sinus  which  is  thus  exposed  is  incised.  The  opening  in  the  hone  may 
be  enlarged  if  necessary  with  the  bone-forceps  or  chisel.  The  sinus 
may  be  curretted  with  the  sharp  spoon ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  in 
all  cases.  A  probe  is  passed  into  the  sinus  and  dbwn  through  the 
infundibulum  into  the  nasal  cavity.  This  passage  should  be  free  so 
aa  to  permit  drainage.  The  infundibulum  takes  a  curved  course  from 
the  frontal  sinus  first  downward  and  somewhat  backward  and  then 
forward,  and  opens  under  the  front  portion  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.  Drainage  is  provided  by  drawing  a  tube  or  a  strip  of  gauze 
from  the  incision  down  through  the  infundibulum  and  out  through 
the  noae.  In  addition  the  sinus  is  loosely  packed  through  the  skin 
incision.  The  incision  is  closed  in  part.  If  both  sinuses  are  involved 
the  incision  can  be  carried  across  and  above  the  other  orbit,  and  the 
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of  that  side  also  opened  bj  gongiDg  away  He  front  valL    The 
Mptam  between  the  two  sinuses  is  broken  down  with  the  chiseL 

THE  MIDDLE  FOSSA  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Middle  Foua. — The  middle  fossa  of  the 
■knil  is  narrow  in  the  middle  and  widens  out  upon  either  side.  It 
is  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  by  the  optic  groove;  behind  by  the  dorsum  epiphii 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  is  marked  by  a  groove  for 
the  superior  petrosal  sinus  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium 
ccrebcUi.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa,  in  the  middle  line,  consists 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  presenting  in 
front  the  optic  groove,  at  either  end  of  which  is  the  optic  foramen; 
behind  the  optic  groove  is  the  sella  turcica,  a  deep  depression  which 
lodges  the  pituitar)'  body  and  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the 
dorsum  epiphii;  laterally  the  floor  of  this  fossa  consists  of  the  upper 
nurface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  a  part  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal.  The  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  marked  upon 
either  side  by  a  groove  which  commences  behind  at  the  foramen 
lacerum  medium  (carotid  foramen)  and  terminates  in  front  at  the 
optic  foramen.    This  lodges  the  cavernous  sinus,  etc. 

The  foramen  lacerum  medium  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
anterior  superior  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion;  through  this  opening  the  internal  parotid  artery  enters 
the  cranium.  Behind  and  external  to  tliis  foramt-n  the  antero- 
superior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  presents  a  depression  in 
wliich  the  (jasperian  ganglion  rests.  In  front  of  and  extecnal  to 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  in  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  there  is  a  large  opening,  the  foramen  ovale. 
As  its  name  indicBtci^,  this  opening  is  oval  in  shape,  its  long  diam- 
eter being  directed  from  vvitlinut  inward  and  a  litlte  forward.  This 
opening  is  seen  externally  upon  the  base  of  the  skull  at  the  root 
nf  the  ptcrvjroid  process,  external  to  the  external  pterygoid  plate. 
Through  this  opening  the  inferior  maxillary  or  third  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity.    Just  external  to  the 
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foramen  ovale  and  a  little  behind  it,  in  the  apex  or  angle  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  through  which 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  slrall.  From  this  opening 
a  groove  is  seen  running  outward,  marking  the  squamous  portion 
of  the  temporal  near  its  junction  with  the  petrous  portion;  this 
groove  lodges  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
and  is  continued  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  skull  across  the  poste- 
rior inferior  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  Commencing  at  or  near  the 
foramen  spinosum  there  is  another  groove,  which  runs  forward  and 
outward  across  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  ascendmg  upon  the  side  of  the  skull,  across 
the  anterior  inferior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone;  in  this  groove 
rests  the  anterior  division  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  About 
one-half  inch  in  front  of  and  a  little  internal  to  the  foramen  ovale 
is  the  foramen  rotundum.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  short 
canal  which  passes  obliquely  forward  through  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  opens  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  through  the 
upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall;  the  superior  maxillary  or  second 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes  through  this  canal.  Toward  the 
front  of  the  middle  fossa  we  have  the  sphenoidal  fissure  opening 
into  the  orbit;  this  is  a  triangular  opening  between  the  free  border 
of  the  great  wing  and  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  its  base  being  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
Through  this  fissure  pass  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  or 
first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  etc. 

The  cavernous  sinus  is  a  wide,  loose,  thin-walled  canal  which  is 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater.  It  reaches  from  the 
ape.x  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  behind  to  the  inner 
end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  in  front,  being  lodged  in  the  cavernous 
groove  upon  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  The  lumen  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  present.*  a  peculiar  reticular  structure,  being 
broken  up  into  numerous  cellular  spaces  by  trabeculse  and  septa 
which  pass  in  various  directions.  Anteriorly  the  cavernous  sinus 
receives  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  posteriorly  it  joins  with  botli 
petrosal  sinuses  and  communicates  with  the  pterygoid  plexus  through 
the  veins  which  enter  the  skull  through  the  foramina  ovale,  spino- 
sum, and  lacerum  medium.  The  external  border  of  the  cavernous 
sinus  corresponds  to  a  line  running  from  before  backward,  which 
would  just  skirt  the  inuer  margin  of  the  foramen  rotundum  (see 
Fig.  15). 
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The  internal  carotid  artery  enters  llic  cranium  through  the 
foramen  laceriun  medium  and  passes  forward,  aloug  the  side  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  enveloped  by  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sinus 
being,  as  it  were,  wrapped  entirely  around  the  artery.  (One  could 
not  wound  the  artery  in  this  situation  without  first  cutting  into  the 
sinus.)  Anteriorly,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  proteiS, 
the  internal  carotid,  after  giving  off  its  ophthalmic  branch,  turns 
upward  and,  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  divides 
into  it£  terminal  branches.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
therefore  also  inclosed  within  the  cavernous  sinus,  runs  the  sixth 
nerve.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  and  intimately 
united  to  it,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  ophtlialmic  or  first 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  lodged;  these  structures  cannot  bo 
separated  from  the  wall  of  the  sinus  without  tearing  it,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  is  in  the  order  given  both  from  within  out- 
ward and  from  above  downward. 

The  fifth  nerve  at  its  origin  appears  upon  the  side  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  consists  of  a  thick  sensory  and  a  small  motor  root; 
tiiese  pass  forward  througli  an  oval  slit  in  the  dura  mater  and 
■cross  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  near  its  apex,  into  the  middle  fo>.-a.  of  the  skull.  As  the 
roots  pass  over  the  upper  liorder  of  the  petrous  portion,  they  lie 
beneath  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  In  its  course  the  nerve  lies 
outside  the  dura  mater,  extradural :  i.e.,  between  the  dura  mnter 
and  the  base  of  the  skull.  Upon  reaching  the  front  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone  the  sensory  root  presents  a 
swelling,  the  Ga^j^erian  gajiglion.  The  motor  root  takes  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  this  ganglion,  but  lies  uudt-rneath  it.  The  ganglioa 
is  reddish  gray;  crescentic  or  semilunar  in  shape;  its  anterior  convex 
border  looks  forward,  downward,  and  outward.    It  is  14  to  'i'i  mm. 

I  wide,  4  mm.  from  before  backward,  and  1  ',',  mm.  in  thickness. 

Given  off  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  ganglion  are  the  three 

'  dirisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Of  these,  the  first,  or  ophthalmic,  the 
longest  and  thinnest  of  the  three,  is  the  most  internal  and  passes 
from  behind  forward  and  upward  along,  or  rather  in,  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinu».  entering  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 
fUsure.  On  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus, 
any  attempt  to  separate  it  would  tear  the  wall  of  the  sinus;  it  is 
in  close  relation  with  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  the  carotid  artery. 
and  the  sixth  nerve.    The  second,  or  superior  maxillary,  division  lies 
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external  to  the  preceding,  is  8  to  11  mm.  long,  and  passes  forward, 
entering  the  foramen  rotiindum,  and  emerges  from  this  canal  in  the 
spheiio-maxillary  fossa.  This  branch  lies  close  to  the  outer  cd^e 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  hut  is  not  joined  to  it,  and  may  be  readily 
removed  without  danger  to  the  sinus.  The  third,  or  inferior  maxil- 
lary, division,  tlie  most  external  nf  the  three,  is  short  and  thick,  and 
passes  forward  and  outward,  leaving  the  skull  throujudi  tlio  foramen 
ovale  in  company  w^ith  the  motor  root.  The  motor  root  winds 
around  the  third  division  to  get  ujion  its  outer  side,  the  two  be- 
coming joined  just  after  their  exit  through  ihe  foramen  ovale.  The 
ganglion  rests  in  the  depression  already  described  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.     The  motor 


rig.  16  —Transverse  Sertlon  tbrougta  Floor  of  Middle  FosBa.  B.  bone  that 
forms  floor  of  middle  fOBSa:  CA,  internal  carotid  artery  inelosed  wUhIn  the 
trabeculated  cavernous  sinus:  Cil.  caruio  MeckelM:  /I,  dura  mater  linlcg 
floor  of  middle  foasa  and  roofing  over  cuvum  Meckelil;  P,  dura  llnttig  floor  of 
cmvum  Meckelil— periosteum:  3,  4.  6'.  third,  fourth.  «ud  Brst  (ophthalmic) 
dlTlslona  of  the  fifth  nerve,  lodged  In  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  siDUs:  5". 
b^^^,  second  (superior  maxillary)  and  third  (iDferlor  maxillaryl  divisions  of 
Bftb  nerve,  situated  between  the  dura  and  base  of  the  skull  tn  the  cavum 
Meckelil:  6,  sixth  nerve  Inclosed  within  cavernous  sinus  close  to  the  outer 
aide  of  the  internal  carotid. 


root  of  the  nerve  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ganglion, 
but  lies  beneath  it,  between  it  and  the  bone.  At  times  tlie  bone  is 
absent  in  this  location  and  under  such  circumstances  the  ganglion 
will  be  found  to  be  separated  from  tiie  carotid  artery  only  by  tlie 
fibrous  tissue  whidi  intervenes.  The  surface  of  bone  upon  which  the 
ganglion  and  its  three  divisions  rest  is  covered  by  the  periosteum.  The 
ganglion  and  its  divisions,  as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  extra- 
dural :  I.e.,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  ba.se  of  the  skull ;  the  dura 
roofs  them  over,  and  is  attached  to  tlie  margins  of  the  depression  in 
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which  the  ganglion  rests  and  to  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
skull,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  second  division  and  along  the 
outer  margin  of  the  third  division;  so  that  not  only  the  ganglion,  but 
its  second  and  third  divi.-ions  as  well,  are  thus  roofed  in.  This  space, 
in  which  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions  are  thus 
incloeed,  is  called  the  eavum  Meckelii.  Beyond  the  ganglion  and  its 
divisions  the  dura  is,  as  elsewhere,  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  The  ganglion  and  its  divisions  arc  but  loo.sely  attached  to  the 
periosteum  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  bone  upon  which  they  rest 
(floor  of  cavum  lleckelii)  and  to  the  dura  muter  which  covers  them 
and  forms  the  roof  of  the  cavum  Meckelii. 

The  cavum  Meckelii  is  really  a  space  in  the  floor  of  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  between  the  bone  and  the  non-attached  dura, 
whicli  lodges  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions. 

The  Uasserian  ganglion  is  in  relation,  internally,  with  the 
carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  Behind  the  ganglion  is  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  underneath  which  the  roots  of  the  nerve 
must  pass  in  order  to  join  the  ganglion  as  it  rests  upon  the  front 
Furface  of  the  petrous  portion.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus  is  con- 
tained in  the  edge  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  is  attached  to 
the  superior  Iwrdcr  of  the  petrous  portion. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  skull  through  tin- 
foramen  spinosum  just  external  to  and  a  little  behind  the  foramen 
ovale  (through  which  the  third  division  passes  out  of  the  skufl)  and 
would  therefore  be  met  with  in  approaching  these  structures  through 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  skull. 

Extirpation  of  the  Oasserian  Ganglion  ( Hartley -Krause). — ^The 
patient  is  j)laced  in  a  seniinvuiiiberit  |(i>sitiou  with  the  head  t\irned 
partly  to  one  side.  A  horseshoe-shapefl  flap,  consisting  of  tbe  in- 
tegument and  the  underlying  muscle  and  the  corresponding  segment 
of  bone,  is  turned  down. 

The  incision  passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  This  incision 
coramencis  anteriorly,  just  above  the  zygoma,  and  a  good  fiuger's 
breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process;  it  is  carried  upward 
u|K)n  the  temporal  region  describing  an  arc,  its  posterior  limb  ter- 
minating behind,  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  Hemorrhage  should 
be  controlled  with  clamps.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  measures  in 
its  vertical  diameter  tliree  inches,  about  two  inches  ncross  its  widest 
part,  and  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  at  its  base  which  ia 
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just  aboTe  the  zygoma.  Corresponding  to  ihe  ekin  incision  a  grooTC 
is  chiseled  all  around  in  the  bone;  this  groove  may  he  commenced  with 
a  circular  saw  and  completed  with  a  chisel.  The  Hartley  chisels  are 
probably  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  tut  a  distinct  groove;  if 
an  ordinary  narrow  chisel  is  used,  it  should  be  held  quite  oblifjuely 
and  only  its  corner  engaged  in  the  bone  while  cutting.  This  groove 
should  be  deepened  to  the  same  extent  throughout  its  whole  length, 
going  over  it  several  times  before  finally  penetrating  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  bone.  The  groove  should  reach  entirely 
through  the  bone,  except  perhaps  at  its  lowest  part,  down  near  the 
zygoma.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  dura  with  the  chisel. 
The  De  Vilbiss  bone-forceps  may  be  used  instead  of  the  cliisel  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  bone  in  marking  out  the  flap. 

The  elevator  is  introduced  as  a  tever  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
groove  and  with  a  prying  motion  the  segment  of  bone,  with  the  soft 
parts  still  attached,  is  broken  through  at  its  base  and  turned  well  down 
over  the  zygoma;  if  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large,  more  bone 
may  be  cut  away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  opening  with  the  bone 
forceps.  It  is  well  if  the  section  through  the  bone  is  so  made  that  its 
edge  presents  a  somewhat  beveled  margin,  so  that  it  may  fit  better  when 
replaced  (see  Fig.  14).  Through  this  opening  in  the  skull  the  dura 
mater  is  exposed,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  rami- 
fying upon  it  toward  the  front;  at  times  this  branch  is  torn  when  the 
plate  of  bone  is  reflected,  especially  if  the  groove  in  the  bone  in  which 
the  vessel  is  lodged  is  unusually  deep ;  if  injuretl,  it  should  be  clamped 
and  tied.  Xow,  with  the  fingers,  the  dura  is  separated  from  the  bone: 
floor  of  the  middle  fossa.  This  step  of  the  operation  may  be  e.\ociitetl 
without  much  difficulty  until  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  as  it  enters 
the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum,  is  encountered.  When  the 
vessel  is  exposed  it  should  be  secured  with  a  double  catgut  ligature  and 
divided  ;  it  would  proliably  answer  just  as  well  in  most  cases  to  ligate 
the  vessel  singly  or  else,  without  ligating  the  vessel,  to  plug  the  foramen 
spinosum  with  catgut,  and  then  divide  the  artery — its  distal  anasto- 
moses are  not  free.  The  field  of  operation  should  be  kept  clear  of  blood 
with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  After  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has 
been  disposed  of  and  still  working  inward,  but  rather  more  cautiously, 
tlie  dura  mater  is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  skull  with  a  blunt 
elevator  or  with  a  small  gauze  pad  in  a  forceps,  at  the  same  time 
lifting  the  brain  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull  toward  the  vault. 
This  is  best  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  narrow,  polished,  right- 
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angle  retraetur.    A  very  afjprupriate  instrument  has  been  made  espe- 


cially for  the 
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tiy 


purpose.  With  it  tne  brain  can  be  very  convenien 
lifted  away  from  Uie  base  of  the  skull,  and  on  account  of  its  highly 
polished  surface  it  serves  as  a  reflector  at  the  same  time.  A  pad  of 
gauze  may  be  interposed  between  the  retractor  and  the  brain;  by  this 
means  the  hemorrhage  may  be  thus  somewliat  diminislied.  The  hem- 
orrhage caused  by  separating  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone  is  some- 
times considerable.  It  may  be  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure 
with  a  gauze  pad  or  by  shifting  or  withdrawing  the  retrsictor  for  a  few 
minutes  and  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  Thus  gradually  working  inward  we  reach  the  third  division  of 
the  nerve,  which  may  be  seen  passing  out  of  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men ovale.  This  trunk  may  be  seized  with  a  narrow  forceps  and  iso- 
lated as  far  back  as  the  ganglion;  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ganglion. 
Without  cutting  this  trunk,  we  then  work  a  little  farther  inward, 
toward  the  middle  line,  until  we  meet  the  second  division.  This  is 
likewise  isolated  from  the  foramen  rotundum  backward  as  far  as  the 
ganglion.  The  upper  surface  of  the  ganglion  is  then  gradually  freed 
from  the  dura.  While  the  work  of  isolating  the  ganglion  is  being 
accomplished  the  brain  should  be  well  retracted:  lifted  away  from 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  ganglion  can  be  separated  from  the  over- 
lying dura  with  a  blunt  periosteum  elevator;  one  may  seize  and  puli 
upon  the  third  division  of  the  nerve  and  use  this  as  a  guide  to  the 
ganglion.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  a  few  connective-tissue  bands, 
between  the  ganglion  and  the  dura,  with  the  scissors,  and  in  doing  this 
the  operator  may  accidentally  cut  into  the  dura;  this  accident,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  special  significance ;  there  may  escape  some  eerebro-spinal 
fluid,  but,  according  to  Tiffany,  this  is  rather  an  advantage.  There 
may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  occasioned  in  isolating  and  detaching 
the  ganglion,  but  this  may  again  be  controlled  by  pressure  with  the 
gauze  pad  or  by  shifting  the  retractor  or  allowing  the  brain  to  drop 
back  in  place  upon  the  bone  temporarily.  The  ganglion  should  bo 
freed  as  far  back  as  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  so  that  the  operator  jiiay  be  able  to  sec  the  white  trunk 
of  the  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  freeing 
the  inner  part  of  the  ganglion,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  this 
part  to  the  cavernous  sinus  and  to  the  carotid  artery.  The  operator 
should  finally  be  able  to  raise  the  detached  ganglion  away  from  the 
nirface  of  the  bone  upon  which  it  rests  with  the  periosteum  elevator. 
At  times  this  surface  of  bone  is  absent,  and  tlie  ganglion  is  then  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  artery  as  it  lies  iu  the  carotid  canal  by  only  a  thin, 
cartilaginous  or  fibrous  layer;  therefore  one  should  avoid  any  rough- 
ness during  this  step  of  the  operation. 

The  ganglion,  being  finally  free  all  around,  is  seized  with  a  long, 
thin  artery  clamp,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  catching 
the  dura,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  The  third 
and  second  di\'ision9  are  then  cut,  either  with  the  scissors  or  with  a 
tenotoTtie  close  to  their  foramina;  in  cutting  the  third  division,  tiie 
motor  branch  of  the  nerve  is  usually  divided  at  the  same  time  with  it. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  cutting  the  motor  branch  as  the 
third  division  is  severed,  but  this  is  oftentimes  difficult  and  in  many 
cases  its  division  is  e.xcusable.  When  the  third  division  is  cut  there 
may  be  considerable  venous  hemorrhage  from  the  small  meningeal 
branch  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale;  this  can 
be  controlled  by  packing  or  by  shifting  the  retractor  or  by  allowing 
the  brain  to  drop  back  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Xo  attempt  should  be  made  to  isolate  or  cut  the  first,  the  ophthal- 
mic, division  of  the  nerve  on  account  of  the  danger  of  doing  damage 
to  the  tliird,  fourth  or  sixth  nerve  and  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  and, 
besides,  this  branch  is  readily  torn  away  when  the  ganglion  is  twisted 
out. 

After  the  second  and  third  division  of  the  nerve  have  been  sev- 
ered the  ganglion,  in  the  grasp  of  a  long,  narrow  forceps,  is  slowly 
twisted  free,  tearing  it  away  from  the  first  divii-ion  and  usually  bring- 
ing away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  beyond  the  ganglion.  Should  the  cavernous  sinus  be  torn,  the 
hemorrhage  is  profuse,  but  this  can  be  controlled  by  temporarily  pack- 
ing with  a  strip  of  gauze  and  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  into 
place  upon  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  bone  is  finally  replaced  and  the  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
closed  with  suture.  It  is  welt  to  introduce  a  strip  of  gauze  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  opening  in  the  skull,  especially  if  there  is 
considerable  oozing,  for  tlic  purpose  of  drainage. 

This  operation  may  be  followed  by  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  con- 
junctivitis, due  to  infection  or  the  entrance  of  dirt  which  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  patient  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
eye.  This  may  be  avoided  by  bandaging  the  eye  or  sealing  it  with  a 
watch-crystal. 

Ptosis,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  etc.,  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  injury  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves.     These  com- 
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plications  may  be  aroidecl  by  keeping  away  from  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve  and  the  immciliiiti'ly  adjacent  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerves  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 

Mkthod  of  Cl'shing. — The  zygomatic  arch  is  divided  and  dis- 
located downward  and  the  ganglion  is  approached  through  an  opening 
made  in  that  portion  of  tlie  great  wing  of  the  splicnoid  that  forms 
the  lower,  forward  part  of  the  teniporul  fossa.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  or  ligate  tl»e  meningeal  artery  in  this  operation. 


Fl«.  17.— Zygomatic  Arch  Resected  (Cvhino).  Opening  In  lower  anterior 
part  of  temporal  fosaa.  Dura  aupportlng  anterior  braurh  of  middle  meningeal 
apoaed.    B,  edge  of  opening  In  akuU:    11,  cut  edge  ot  temporal  muscle. 


A  horseshoe-shaped  incision  is  made  ujKm  the  side  of  the  head ; 
its  base,  4  cm.  long,  corresponds  to  the  zygoma;  its  arch  reaches 
upward  for  a  distance  of  atwut  5  cm.,  the  higliost  part  of  the  in- 
cision is  just  above  the  pinna  of  the  ear.  Tho  Hap  of  skin  and  fat  is 
detached  and  reflected  downward  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma,  in  this 
way  exposing  the  fascia  covering  the  temporal  muscle.  Concentric  to 
and  just  inside  the  skin  incision  the  temporal  fascia  is  dividcil.  The 
periosteum  corresponding  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  incised  and  peeled  off  the  bone,  leaving  the  attachment  of  the 
masseter  to  its  under  surface  intact  and  the  arch  then  divided  with 
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bone-forceps,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  dislocated  down- 
ward. Again,  corresponding  to  and  inside  the  skin  incision,  the  tem- 
poral muscle  is  incised  and  detached  downward  away  from  the  :=urface 
of  the  bone. 

A  small  opening  is  made  in  tlie  bone  in  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  temporal  fossa  and  this  is  enlnrged  with  the  rongeur  forceps 
until  an  opening  3  cm.  in  diameter  is  obtained.  Tiie  duni  mater  sup- 
porting the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  thus  exposed,  the  artery  passing 
obliquely  forward  and  upward  across  tlie  opening  in  the  skull. 

The  dura  with  the  artery  uninjured  is  raised  away  from  the  base 
of  the  middle  fossa  working  inwnrd  with  the  elevator  until  the  loca- 
tion of  tiie  foramen  ovale  is  reached.  In  this  situation  the  dura  is 
found  more  firmly  attachetl  to  the  bone.  The  dura  mater  envelope 
underneath  which  the  ganglion  and  its  three  intra-crnnial  branches 
are  lodged  is  split  or  detached,  working  from  before  backward,  from 
the  region  of  the  foramen  rotundum  to  the  foramen  ovale,  continuing 
until  the  three  trunks  and  the  ganglion  back  as  far  as  its  sensory  root 
arc  exposed.  With  the  periosteum  elevator  the  ganglion  and  the  three 
branches  are  detached  from  their  bed.  After  the  second  and  third 
trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillnry  branches,  !iave  been  sepa- 
rated the  operator  proceeds  to  separate  the  first,  the  ophthalmic  branch. 
This  is  the  innermost  of  the  three  and  lies  in  close  relation  with  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  the  sixth  nerve.  The  separation  of  this  brancli 
is  commenced  behind  the  ganglion  near  the  sensory  root,  working 
forward  with  the  elevator  and  avoiding  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the 
sixth  nerve.  Finally  the  ganglion  and  the  three  trunks  can  be  lifted 
free  upon  the  elevator. 

The  ganglion  is  grasped  behind  near  its  sensory  root  with  a 
long,  thin  forceps  and  raised  up  out  of  its  bed,  and  the  three  branches 
are  then  cut  close  to  their  foramina,  etc.,  and  the  ganglion  and  sensory 
root  twisted  free,  bringing  the  ganglion,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
nerve,  and  part  of  the  sensory  root  awny  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps. 

The  soft  parts  are  sutured  back  in  place;  it  is  unnecessarj-  to 
wire  the  detached  piece  of  zygoma.  The  eye  is  protected  with  a  sheet 
of  gutta  percha  and  dressings  applied.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  provision  for  drainage. 

Extirpation  of  the  Gasserian  Qan^lion  (£ose- Andrews). — I'he 
incision  commences  at  a  point  near  the  external  angular  proc<'ss, 
curving  backward  above  the  zygoma  to  a  point  jast  in  front  of  the 
ear,  whence  it  extends  downward  to  near  the  angle  of  tlie  jaw.    This 


Fit'  II  — Hcwctlon  at  tli*  Oauerlao  Oaoglloo,  etc.  KL.  KrSjilels-Lack* 
iBclslon:  KA,  Roir-Andniri  Incision.  Dotted  llnra  rrprvBpnt  the  1Id«  of 
tiTtdcn  tlirough  the  bonn;  drill  boles  for  lubiequeot  wiring  of  tbe  frag- 
mecu. 


expose  the  zygomatic  arch.    The  temporal  fascia  is  incUed  along  the 
upper  boriler  of  the  zvgoniatic  arch. 

The  next  step  of  the  opfration  is  the  division  of  tiie  zygonintic  arch 
with  the  chain  saw  or  Gigli  saw,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  eeg- 
inent  of  booe  which  is  thug  rt^c-cted,  together  with  the  attaclitd  inasscter 
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muscle,  is  then  reflected  downward.  Before  dividing  the  zA'gomatie  arch 
holes  should  be  drilled  through  the  bone  corresponding  to  the  intended 
line  of  section,  so  that  it  may  be  wiroil  back  in  jjlace  after  the  operation 
has  been  completed.  When  this  flap,  including  the  detached  segment  of 
the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  masseter  muscle,  is  turned  down,  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
wliieh  is  attached  to  it,  are  exjiosed.  The  eoracoid  process  is  divided, 
first  drilling  holes  for  subsi'quent  wiring,  and  together  with  the  at- 
tached tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  this  is  turned  upward.  There  is 
now  exposed  tlio  internal  maxillary  artery  passing  from  below,  forward, 
and  upward  across  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
This  vessel  is  tied  double  and  divided.  With  the  periosteum  elevator 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  great  wing  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
externa!  ptervg<}id  jilate  of  the  sphenoid.  All  hemorrhage  should  be 
controlled  liy  ligature  or  pressure  as  the  operation  progresses  step  by 
step.  With  the  finger  in  the  wound  the  sharp  edge  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  is  felt  for  and  recognized  and,  tracing  this  upward 
IIS  a  guide,  we  feel  or  see  the  foramen  ovale  at  its  base  (see  Fig.  31). 

A  trephine  of  small  diameter  is  ap]>lied  to  the  base  of  the  skull 
(to  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  wbich  lias  been  laid  bare  l)y  detflching  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle)  anterior  and  a  little  external  to  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  here  a  small  button  of  bone  is  removcfl.  After  this  button  of  bone 
has  been  removed  the  bridge  of  bone  remaining  between  the  trephine 
opening  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  cut  away  with  a  rongeur  bone  forceps. 
The  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  seized  with  a  hook  and  drawn 
out  tlirough  the  opening  in  the  skull  to  serve  as  a  guiile  to  the  Uas- 
serian  ganglion,  and  then  the  second  division  of  the  nerve  is  also  seized 
witii  the  hook  and  pulled  out  through  the  same  opening.  These  trunks 
are  both  divided  and  used  as  guides  to  the  ganglion,  which  lies  in  a 
direction  backward  and  inward  from  the  foramen  ovale,  within  the 
skull,  upon  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  still  attached  to  the  ganglion,  are  steadied  in  the 
grasp  of  a  long,  narrow  artery  forceps,  and  witli  a  curette  which  is 
introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  stall,  the  ganglion  is  destroyed 
and  scooped  out. 

The  technique  of  this  operation  is  difhcult,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  the  ganglion.  There  is  liability  to  profuse  hemor- 
rhage which  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  coutroi  and  also  to  injury  of 
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the  EustachiaD  tube.  If  tlie  Eustachian  tube  is  injund  tluring  the 
eounw  of  the  operation,  tlie  ilmiger  of  infection  is  great.  Oozing 
can  be  stopped  by  pressure  witii  a  pauze  pjul.  When  the  nperiitinn 
has  been  (inislied,  the  parts  are  replaced,  the  e(ir;ie<iid  jiroies*  being 
wired  to  the  ramus  of  tlie  jaw  and  the  detached  segment  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  fixed  in  place  with  wire  sutures.  The  incision  in  the 
nkia  is  closed  with  a  suiKeient  uuniber  of  silk  sutures. 


I 


THE  MASTOID  REGION  AND  THE  EAR. 

The  mastoid  region  nnd  the  ear  are  intimately  associated  with 
each  otlier  clinically. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Mastoid  Region. — 1'tie  mastoid 
region  is  that  part  of  the  skull  which  corresponds  to  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  integument  of  this  region  is  thin  and  contains  very  little 
fat;  its  blood-supply  is  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular  artery, 
which  ascends  just  behind  the  ear.  The  occipital  artery  ascends 
Iwneafh  the  sterno-mastoid  mu.scle  and  becomes  superficial  midway 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance, 
whence  it  is  continued  upward  upon  the  back  of  the  skull. 

The  s\irface  of  the  mastoid  is  uneven  and  jierforated  by  a  variable 
number  of  small  vascular  openings.  At  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid 
portion,  at  or  just  in  front  of  the  suture  line  between  it  and  the 
occipital  bone,  (here  is  an  ojieiiing,  the  mastoid  foramen.  Through 
this  a  small  vein  parses  into  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  arterial 
brancli  from  the  occipital  artery  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  (lortion  presents  a  wide  groove, 
curving  from  above  downward  with  the  convexity  forward,  which 
lodges  the  sigmoid  (lateral)  sinus.  This  groove  is  located  about  half 
an  inch  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  presents  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen. 

The  njastoid  portion  is  prolonged  below  in  a  teat-like  process. 
It  is  larger  in  muscular  subjects;  it  is  comparatively  small  in  the 
child.  The  structure  of  this  process  varies.  Its  cortex  may  be  thin 
or  may  be  thick  and  very  hard  like  ivory.  The  interior  of  the  mas- 
toid process  is  at  times  found  to  consist  of  a  nimilier  of  cellular 
»«8  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  communicating  with  each 
'oilipr  and,  through  the  antrum,  with  the  nn'ddle  ear,  or  it  may 
be  composed  of  ordinary  spongy  bone,  or  occa.sionally  it  is  very  dense 
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and  hard,  resombliog  ivory.  There  is  always  present,  however,  even 
in  the  newborn,  at  least  one  space,  the  antrum.  The  mastoid  antrum 
is  a  space,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  small  bean,  which 
is  found  in  the  mastoid  process  just  behind  the  tympanic  cavity; 
these  two  spaces  communicate  with  each  other  through  an  opening 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  The  roof 
of  the  antrum  is  formed  by  the  same  plate  of  bone  that  fonns  the 
roof  of  the  tympanum.  The  antrum  ia  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tympanum.  The  antrum 
is  practically  a  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  an  inflammatory 
process  originating  in  the  tympanum  may  readily  extend  and  involve 
the  antrum,  etc.  Externally  the  antrum  may  be  located  upon  & 
level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and 
between  5  and  10  mm.  (say,  one-fourth  inch)  behind  this  opening, 
and  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  mm.  beneath  the 
external  surface  of  the  bone.  In  very  young  children  the  antrum  is 
comparatively  large  and  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  just 
behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  outer  margin  of  the  bony  portion  of  the  auditory  canal  is 
marked  above  and  behind  by  a  spine,  the  spina  supra  meatum;  this 
spine  is  readily  recognized  after  the  soft  parts  have  been  incised  and 
separated,  and  may  be  used  as  a  landmark  in  locating  the  antrum. 
The  antrum  lies  upon  the  same  level  as  the  spine,  but  about  one- 
fourth  inch  posterior  to  it. 

The  mastoid  process  is  usually  made  up  of  a  number  of  cellular 
spaces,  the  pneumatic  mastoid,  all  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and 
communicating  through  the  antrum  with  the  middle  ear  (tympanum); 
these  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  process  and  often  penetrate  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  mastoid  process  into  the  occipital  bone  or  zygomatic 
process  or  they  may  extend  backward  into  the  mastoid  portion  proper, 
pretty  close  to  the  groove  which  lodges  the  sigmoid  sinus,  so  that 
there  may  be  but  a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  separating  the  mastoid 
cells  from  the  sinus.  Mastoids  vary  in  different  people  and  upon 
opposite  sides  in  the  same  person  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
ceUs  are  developed.  They  begin  to  develop  early  in  life,  but  the 
age  differs  at  which  they  are  found  fully  developed.  From  five  years 
on  they  are  fairly  well  marked,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  they  are  all  developed  down  to  the  tip  of  the  process. 
Some  say  that  they  do  not  reach  complete  development  until  a  few 
years  later.    Occasionally  the  septa  may  undergo  a  process  of  rare- 
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{action,  the  septa  gradually  disappearing  and  the  spaces  opening  into 
each  other  until  they  are  all  combined  in  one  large  space  represented 
by  the  antrum.  Instead  of  as  above  described,  the  structure  of  the 
bone  may  be  spongy  or  it  may  be  excessively  dense  and  without  spaces, 
■      resembling  ivory. 


Fit  19.— Side  of  Ukull  A.  podtlon  of  op«alDg  In  •kull  to  eipose  (b«  ante- 
rior br»ncb  of  tbe  midille  menioteal  (Voft'a  Iloea):  0,  poalCloa  at  openloc  for 
e«r«b«llkr  itwecu;  MA,  locktion  of  mutoid  matrum  (directir  la  froot  of  circle 
MA  I*  lb«  iploa  lupra  meBtum);  P,  openlDC  to  expose  tbe  posterior  brancb 
of  Biddle  ineDlDK««l:  R,  Reld'e  beee-llDe  coDtlnuod  twckwsrd  to  external 
occipital  protuberance:  S,  dotted  line*  represent  course  of  lateral  (stcmold) 
•tnus:  TB,  openlnt  In  tbe  skull  for  abscess  of  tbe  temporo-spbenoldal  lobe. 


The  Anatomy  of  the  Ear.  —  Changes  that  occur  in  the  first 
visceral  cleft  result  in  the  formation  of  the  external  and  middle 
ear.  The  internal  ear,  labyrinth,  etc.,  are  formed  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  external 
fOMA,  or  cleft,  develops  into  the  external  auditory  canal  and  auricle; 
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the  internal  fossa,  or  cleft,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  becomes 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum.  Where  the  funduses  of  these 
clefts,  or  foESfe,  meet,  their  walls  coalesce  and  thuB  form  the  drum, 
the  partition  between  the  external  and  the  middle  ear.  The  margin 
of  the  outer  opening  of  the  external  cleft,  or  fossa,  becomes  thick- 
ened and  nodulated,  and  these  nodules,  coalescing,  form  the  external 
ear. 

The  hearing  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  the  external  ear, 
which  includes  the  auricle,  external  auditory  canal,  and  drum;  the 
middle  ear,  tympanum,  which  communicates  with  the  pharynx 
through  the  Eustachian  tube;  and  the  internal  ear,  labryiuth,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  auricle  is  made  up  of  a  cartilaginous  plate  considerably 
folded  upon  itself  and  covered  with  skin;  it  consists  of  several  parts. 
It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head  by  ligamentous  bands;  one 
of  these  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma;  the  other  bark- 
ward  to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  blood-supply  is  derived  from 
branches  which  are  given  off  by  the  temporal  artery  in  front  and 
the  posterior  auricular  behind.  The  supply  is  very  abundant,  and 
therefore  wounds  of  the  ear  heal  kindly. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  about  one  inch  (24  mm.,  Trolsch) 
in  length;  its  outer  portion,  comprising  one-third  of  its  length,  is 
cartilaginous  and  continuous  with  the  auricle;  the  inner  part,  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  its  length,  is  bone.  The  course  of  the  canal 
is  transverse,  but  it  suffers  two  curves:  one,  in  its  cartilaginous  part, 
with  its  convexity  forward;  the  second  at  the  junction  of  the  carti- 
laginous and  bony  parts,  with  its  convexity  backward;  this  junction 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  is  called  the  isthmus. 

To  expose  the  drum,  the  auricle  is  drawn  upward,  backward,  and 
outward  away  from  the  side  of  the  head. 

In  the  newborn  child  there  is  no  bony  portion  to  the  external 
auditory  canal,  this  part  being  represented  only  by  a  ring  of  bone 
into  which  the  drum  is  fitted.  This  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process, 
ia  incomplete,  and  is  applied  against  the  depressed,  hollowed-out 
under  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temponil,  which  thus 
completes  the  ring.  At  this  early  age  the  dnim  is  very  nesr  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  there  being  no  depth  to  the  bony  auditory  canal. 
As  the  child  grows,  the  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process,  broadens  out, 
and  in  the  adult  is  represented  by  the  external  auditory  process, 
which  corresponds  to  its  outer  edge,  and  by  the  vaginal  process,  this 
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latter  forming  the  lower  and  anterior  wall  of  the  bony  portion  of  the 
auditory  canal  and  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  upper  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  is  formed  by  the  grooved  under 
surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  auditory  process  is  rough,  and  to  it  is  attached,  by  firm 
connective  tissue,  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  canal. 

The  skin  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  auditory  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  drum. 

The  bony  part  of  the  external  auditory  cana!  is  in  relation, 
aboTe,  with  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  thin,  cellular  plate  of  bone,  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal;  behiDd,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mastoid  system  of 
cells,  and,  in  front,  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  parotid 
gland. 

Blows  upon  the  chin  may  be  transmitted  through  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  condyle,  and  in  this  way  may  injure  the  auditory  canal,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  issue  of  blood  from  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
Purulent  processes  involving  the  auditory  canal  may  present  cere- 
bral complications,  especially  in  children,  without  the  middle  ear 
being  involved,  the  infection  in  these  cases  passing  through  the  roof 
of  the  auditory  canal  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  skuU. 

The  drum  is  the  septum  between  the  external  and  the  middle 
ears.  It  is  made  up  of  skin  externally,  and,  internally,  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanum;  interposed  between  those  two  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  drum  is  set  in  a  bony  ring,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is 
set  obliquely  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  outer  surface  looks  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  is  thus  longer  than  the  upper,  posterior  wall. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanum  and  adjoining  air- 
cells  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  tympanum  is  a  wedge-shaped  cavity  separated  from  the 
external  auditory  canal  by  the  drum  and  communicating  by  an 
opening  in  its  anterior  end,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the 
pharynx.  In  the  anterior  part  is  also  seen  the  Glaserian  fissure, 
through  which  the  middle  ear  communicates  with  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  through  which  the  chorda  tympani  leaves  the  tympanum. 

The  carotid  artery,  surrounded  by  a  venous  plexus,  traverses  a 
canal,  in  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  located  just  in  front  of  the 
tympanum  and  which  is  separated  from  this  cavity  by  a  very  thin 
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pUte  of  bone  that  is,  at  tunes,  perforated.  Behind,  the  t3niipanum 
eoufliiuucatea  vitb  the  mastoid  antruin  through  an  opening  in  the 
oppcr  part  of  its  posterior  wall.  The  inner  wall  of  the  t  jmpanum, 
that  opposite  the  dmm,  presents,  toward  the  front,  the  promontory; 
behind  this,  two  openings,  one  above,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  an- 
other below  and  a  little  behind,  the  foramen  rotnndam.  The  laby- 
rinth is  located  beneath  this  inner  wall,  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone.  This  inner  wall  presents  a  smooth,  curved  ridge 
above  the  foramen  ovale  which  rims  backward  and  downward  toward 
the  back  of  the  tympanum;  it  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the 
Fallopian  canal  which  lodges  the  facial  nerve  in  its  course  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  layer  of  bone  which 
separates  the  nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  sometimes  very 
tJiin  or  perforated.  The  tympanum  communicates  with  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  skull  through  the  labyrinth  and  the  internal  auditory 
canal,  which  is  traversed  by  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves.  The  bulb 
of  the  jugular  vein  is  lodged  in  the  depression  in  the  temporal  bone 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  tympanum.  The  layer  of  bone  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  tympanum  is  usually  comparatively  thick,  though  it 
may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  absent.  In  the  latter  case 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  and  the  wall 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein  would  be  in  direct  contact  with  each  other. 
Through  small  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  tympanum,  Jacobson's 
nerve,  a  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  some  small  arterial 
and  venous  branches  enter  the  tympanum. 

The  roof  of  the  tympanum,  the  most  common  link  between  dis- 
ease of  the  ear  and  intracranial  complications,  is  a  thin,  cellular 
plate  of  bone;  it  may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  absent. 
This  plate  of  bone  reaches  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  over  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion,  where  a 
suture  line,  pctroso-squamous,  exists.  In  the  child  this  suture  line 
is  open  and  contains  a  process  of  dura  mater  which  joins  with  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  tympanum  and  carries  blood-vessels 
which  take  part  in  the  supply  of  both  these  membranes.  This  con- 
dition, although  not  so  visible,  continues  to  exist  in  the  adult.  This 
same  thin  layer  of  bone,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum, 
reaches  backward  and  forms  also  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum. 
The  roof  of  the  tympanum  and  antrum  forms  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  dura  mater, 
etc.,  and  with  the  temporo-aphenoidal  lobe  of  the  brain. 
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The  course  of  the  facial  nerve  through  the  temporal  bone  and 
its  relation  to  the  tympanum  and  the  mastoid  antrum  are  impor- 
tant. The  nerve  enters  the  internal  auditory  canal  in  company  with 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  passes  in  a  direction  forward  and  outward, 
reaching  the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  just  above 
the  foramen  ovale;  here  it  makes  a  turn  and  runs  backward  and 
downward  in  the  aqueductus  Fallopii.  The  course  of  this  canal  is 
indicated  by  a  prominent  linear  elevation  upon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum  just  above  the  foramen  ovale;  at  the  back  of  the 
tympanum,  the  nerve,  as  it  curves  downward  and  still  contained 
within  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  antrum.  It  continues  its  course  through  the  substance 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  emerging,  externally, 
upon  the  base  of  the  skull,  through  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  This 
foramen  is  located  internal  to,  and  a  little  in  front  of,  the  base  of 
the  mastoid  process.  Just  before  the  facial  nerve  emerges  from  the 
Btylo-mastoid  foramen  and  while  still  contained  within  the  canal,  it 
gives  off  a  branch,  the  chorda  tympani,  which  passes  forward  and 
upward  through  a  separate  canal  in  the  petrous  portion,  and  enters 
the  tympanum  through  an  opening  in  its  posterior  wall,  near  the 
drum;  it  runs  forward  through  the  tympanic  cavity,  being  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  escapes  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  a  slit 
io  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  tympanum,  into  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

The  stylo-mastoid  artery,  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to  supply  the  facial  nerve  and  also 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  Eustachian  tube  reaches  from  the  tympanum  to  the  phar- 
>'nx;  its  outer  one-third  is  bony;  its  inner  two-thirds,  cartilaginous. 
\S'here  these  join,  the  tube  is  narrowest:  the  isthmus.  The  tube 
opens  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum,  near  the  drum;  its 
inner  end  opens  into  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  palate  and  just 
behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The 
walls  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  tube  are  usually  in  contact 
and  the  tube  is  thus  closed.  To  ventilate  the  tympanum,  muscular 
action,  which  will  open  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  tube,  is  required. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate:  the  tensor 
and  the  levator  palati. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MASTOID,  ETC. 

Wilde's  Incision. — This  consists  of  a  simple  incision  through 
the  soft  parts,  inohuling  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  It  is 
placed  1  cm.  behind  and  parallel  with  the  auricle,  and  reaches  from 
the  base  of  the  mastoid  process  to  its  apex.  Usually  no  vessels  are 
cut  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any  ligatures.  It  is  often  suffi- 
cient in  very  young  children. 

Drilling  into  the  Antrum. — An  incision  is  made  through  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  bone,  as  in  the  preceding  operation,  and  a 
channel  drilled  through  the  bone  down  into  the  antrum.  The  drill 
is  placed  upon  the  mastoid,  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  margin  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  spina  supra  meatum.  and  rather  less 
than  one-half  inch  posterior  to  it,  and  a  canal  is  then  drilled  through 
the  bone  in  a  direction  downward,  forward,  and  inward  toward  the 
antrum;  this  canal  should  not  be  carried  much  deeper  than  one-half 
inch.  This  operation  is  not  one  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain and  may  be  dangerous,  especially  if  one  proceeds  deeper  than 
one-half  inch.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  free  opening 
into  the  antrum  with  the  chisel. 

To  Open  into  and  Brain  the  Antrum. — The  patient  is  placed 
with  the  head  upon  the  side  resting  upon  a  thin  sand-bag. 

Eegardless  of  any  condition  that  may  complicate  mastoid  dis- 
ease, the  first  step  should  always  consist  in  opening  into  the  antrum. 
(Bacon,  Schwartz.) 

An  incision  is  made  1  cm.  ( Schwartz)  ^ — one-third  inch— behind 
the  attachment  of  the  auricle,  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the 
periosteum,  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  reaching  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  to  its  tip.  In  this  incision  we  .do  not  meet 
the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  vessels  that  require 
ligation  are  divided.  With  the  elevator  the  soft  parts,  including 
the  periosteum,  are  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  expos- 
ing an  area  as  large  as  a  five-cent  piece  upon  a  level  with  and  just 
beliind  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted 
with  broad,  sharp  retractors.  The  surface  of  bone,  which  is  thus 
laid  bare,  may  be  soft,  discolored,  and  may  further  present  the 
orifice  of  a  fistula,  or  it  may  be  firm  and  apparently  healthy  or  thick- 
ened, sclerosed,  and  ivory-like.  If  the  first  condition  exists, — that 
is,  if  the  bone  is  softened,  carious,  etc., — one  may  easily  gouge  it 
away  with  a  strong,  sharp  scoop,  continuing  thus  until  the  antrum 
is  reached.     With  the  curette  one  should  remove  all  the  bone  that 
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i?  apparently  diseased,  taking  away  enough  of  the  cortex,  especially 
down  toward  the  tip,  to  allow  good  drainage.  A  rongeur  forceps 
will  often  be  found  useful  in  thus  renioviug  the  cortex.  The  operator 
should  watch  for  loose  pieces  of  carious  bone.  In  working  backward 
toward  the  sigmoid  sinus  one  should  be  careful  not,  inadvertently,  to 
perforate  the  dura  and  enter  this  channel.  If  the  sinus  is  simply 
exposed,  this  is  of  no  special  significance.  There  may  be  some  hem- 
orrhage from  emissary  veins  that  pass  through  the  mastoid  foramen 
into  the  sigmoid  sinus.  FistuliE  that  are  present  should  be  carefully 
followed,  thoroughly  curetted,  and  laid  open.  They  may  lead  into  tlie 
auditory  canal  or  into  the  cranial  cavity.  During  the  operation  one 
should  take  frequent  soundings  with  a  blunt  probe. 

If  the  surface  of  bone  wliich  is  exposed  is  not  softened  and  ap- 
parently healthy  and  we  may  select  a  point  at  which  to  commence 
the  excavation  in  the  bone,  we  choose  a  point  upon  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  external  audiiory  meatus  (spina  supra  meatum) 
and  from  5  to  10  mm.  behind  it.  The  antrum  is  situated  about  one- 
fourth  inch  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process  upon 
a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  In 
cutting  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum  we  commence  by  usiu!^ 
a  broad  chisel, — they  vary  in  width  from  3  to  8  mm., — working 
rather  with  the  corner  of  its  edge  and  chipping  the  bone  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  at  least  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter.  This  ex- 
cavation is  carried  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  in  a  direc- 
tion forward,  inward,  and  downward.  As  we  progress,  narrower 
chigela  or  gouges  may  be  used  and  the  opening  made  smaller  in 
diameter.  We  continue  thus,  occasionally  sounding  with  the  probe, 
until  the  antrum  is  reached.  It  may  contain  only  a  few  drops  of 
pus.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  field  may  be  kept  clear 
of  blood  and  chips  of  bone  with  a  stream  of  salt-water  or  bichloride 
or  by  sponging.  A  funucl-shaped  excavation,  extending  through  the 
Bubst/mce  of  the  mastoid,  is  thus  made,  the  base  of  the  opening  corre- 
sponding to  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  and  its  narrow  end  to 
tlie  antrum.  The  base,  or  external  orifice,  of  this  canal  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  convenient  work  in  its  deeper  part.  The 
antrum  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  mm.,  but  may 
occasionally  be  nearer  the  surface.  After  having  opened  into  the  an- 
trum, if  a  probe  introduced  feels  firm,  healthy  bone,  and  if  no  sinuses 
are  present,  one  may  proceed  to  complete  the  operation  by  goug- 
ing away  tlie  cortex  down  to  the  tip  of  the  process  in  order  to  expose 
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and  drain  these  most  dependent  cells.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
communication  bclween  the  antrum  and  the  tyniiianum  is  free.  The 
drum  is  usually  already  perforated,  and  fluid  introduced  into  the 
antrum  may  escape  in  part  from  the  ear.  After  irrigating,  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  is  packed  into  the  opening  in  the  mastoid,  reaching 
into  the  antrum,  and  the  edges  of  the  soft  parts  drawn  together 
in  part.  This  would  be  the  procedure  in  a  simple  uncomplicated 
case  of  mastoid  disease. 

In  order  to  avoid  accidental  opening  into  the  sigmoid  sinus, 
the  base,  the  commencement  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is 
chiseled  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum,  is  placed  anterior  to  the 
location  of  the  sinus;  and  as  we  proceed  deeper  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  we  work  in  a  direction  forward,  downward,  and  inward, 
80  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  sinus,  as  it  lies  behind  the 
most  posterior  part,  base,  of  this  excavation  in  the  bone;  and  as  we 
proceed  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  we  get  farther  away 
from  the  sinus.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence  if  the  sinus  is  ex- 
posed, but  one  should  avoid  accidentally  perforating  the  dura  and 
wounding  it.  If  the  sinus  is  opened,  the  hemorrhage  which  results 
may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  an  aseptic  tampon;  air  may 
be  sucked  into  the  sinus,  if  it  is  opened,  but  this  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  danger  (Schwartz).  Accidental  opening  into  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  is  avoided  by  commencing  the  channel  in  the  bone 
below  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
below  the  spina  supra  meatum,  and,  as  we  proceed,  working  in  a 
direction  rather  downward.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  will  thus 
lie  above  the  base  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is  made  in  the 
bone. 

If  one  does  not  chisel  beyond  the  antrum,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  injuring  the  facial  nerve  or  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum (labyrinth).  The  facial  nerve,  contained  within  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  lies  rather  deeper  than  the  antrum  and  anterior  to  it, 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  If  one  penetrates  to  a  depth 
of  2  cm.  or  more,  there  is  then  danger  of  getting  beyond  the  antrum 
and  injuring  the  facial  nerve  or  the  labyrinth. 

Tot  Thrombosii  of  the  Sig^moid  Sinus. — The  sigmoid  sinus  is 
encountered  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  posterior  to  the 
bony  auditory  canal  (spina  supra  meatum). 

One  should  always,  as  a  preliminary  step,  open  into  the  antrum 
as  described  above  and  from  here  start  out  to  investigate  the  sinus. 
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etc  After  the  antrum  has  been  opened  an  incision  ia  carried  back- 
ward, through  the  soft  parts,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches, 
and  with  the  chisel  or  rongeur  the  bone  is  removed  in  a  direction 
backward  until  the  region  of  the  sinus  is  reached  and  the  dura  ex- 
posed. The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  still  farther  enlarged  by 
cutting  away  its  margin  with  the  rongeur  forceps,  so  that  the  sinus 
is  freely  exposed,  and  an  opening  made  in  the  skull  which  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  work  through.  This  opening  in  the  skull  should 
be  at  least  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter.  Oftentimes  pus  and  granula- 
tion tissue  are  met  with  just  as  soon  as  the  dura  is  exposed, — extra- 
dural abscess, — and  if  the  sinus  is  not  diseased  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  farther,  it  being  sufficient  to  curette  and  drain  the 
parts  about  the  sinus  without  opening  into  the  latter. 

■  If  the  sinus  is  thrombosed,  it  will  appear  firm  and  prominent, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  an  aseptic  aspirating  needle  may  be  introduced. 
If  pus  is  not  present  in  the  sinus  and  the  needle  withdraws  fluid 
blood  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  sinus  is  unaffected. 
Tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular,  etc.,  is  an  indi- 
cation for  opening  the  sinus.  If  in  doubt  it  is  always  wise  to  incise 
the  sinus,  as  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  special  danger. 

If  one  decides  to  open  the  sinus  it  should  be  done  by  making 
an  incision,  corresponding  to  its  long  diameter,  with  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife.  If  a  clot  is  found,  this  should  be  curetted  away  first 
from  the  jugular  end  down  to  the  bulb, — if  necessary,  removing  more 
bone  with  the  rongeur, — until  there  is  a  free  flow  of  blood:  good, 
free  bleeding  tends  to  wash  out  any  remaining  portions  of  clot.  This 
bleeding  may  be  readily  controlled  by  introducing  a  small  wad  of 
gauze  between  the  sinus  and  the  adjoining  bone.  This  flow  of  blood 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  is  not  a  clot  in  the  jugular 
vein  beyond  the  bulb:  blood  may  flow  around  from  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus. 

■  This  procedure  is  repeated  in  the  other  direction — i.e.,  toward 
the  torcular — until  hemorrhage  is  estflblished;  this  may  then  be 
controlled  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  well,  after  the  hemor- 
rhage has  been  controlled,  to  remove  the  packing  and  freely  irrigate 
the  sinus  with  normal  salt  solution.  Before  opening  the  sinus,  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  the  facial  vein,  etc.,  may  be  exposed  in  the 
neck  and  tied,  or  the  internal  jugular,  in  its  entirety,  and  including 
all  its  branches,  may  be  resected  through  an  incision  in  the  neck 
after  first  having  tied  the  vessel  below,  at  the  clavicle,  and  above. 
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at  the  bulb  (avoid  the  pneumogastric  nerve).  Tliis  procedure  is 
indicated  especially  if  tenderness  and  induration  are  present  along 
the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  :  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  (McKernon).  If  the  internal  jugular 
vein  has  not  been  tied,  it  may  be  compressed  in  the  neck,  during  tl>e 
operation,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  dislodged  clots   (Dench). 

Besides  the  condition  described,  we  may  find  an  opening  lead- 
ing through  the  dura  mater  to  a  collection  of  pus  beneath  the  dura 
or  within  the  cerehellum;  these  purulent  collections  may  also  be 
present  without  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  or  without  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  dura.  All  fistulous  openings  should  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  treated  as  the  condition  indicates. 

For  Cerebellar  Abscess. — The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made 
with  a  trephine  or  chisel.  Usually  the  antrum  and  sinus  have  al- 
ready been  explored,  and  the  opening  in  this  case  may  be  simply 
extended  backward  with  tlie  rongeur.  The  center  of  the  opening 
in  the  skull  for  cerebellar  abscess  should  he  located  two  inches  behind 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  should  be  placed  below  a  line 
drawn  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  to 
ttie  occipital  protuberance  (see  Fig.  19).  The  opening  in  the  bone 
is  thus  placed  below  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  we  enter  therefore  below  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli  and  below  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  bone  is  here 
very  thin,  and  the  opening  may  be  readily  enlarged  to  any  necessary 
extent  with  the  rongeur.  A  good  free  opening  should  be  made  in 
the  skull.  One  may  meet  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone 
or  there  may  be  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  dura  leading  to  a  deeper 
purulent  collection.  If  there  is  no  opening  in  the  dura  an  aspirating 
needle  may  be  introduced  and  search  thus  made  for  the  pus.  When 
the  pus  is  located,  without  withdrawing  the  needle,  the  dura  mny  be 
incised  and  a  director  or  thin  artery  forceps  introduced  along  the 
aspirating  needle  and  the  opening  then  enlarged  by  spreading  the 
forceps  80  as  to  permit  (he  introduction  of  the  little  finger.  The 
abscess  cavity  may  be  irrigated  with  a  double-current  tube  and  then 
loosely  packed.    The  opening  in  the  dura  may  be  closed  in  part. 

For  Extradural  Abscess  in  the  Middle  FoBsa.^Tliere  may  be  an 
abscess  located  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone. 

If  the  mastoid  antrum  has  already  been  explored  one  may  find 
a  fistula  leading  through  the  roof  of  the  antrum  or  tympanum  into 
the  middle  fossa.    The  incision,  which  is  already  present  and  through 
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which  the  mastoid  antrum  has  been  opened,  is  prolonged  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  in  a  direction  upward  and  forward  over  the  ear, 
dividing  the  temporal  vessels  and  muscle.  With  the  rongeur  or 
chisel,  the  bone  is  cut  away  so  that  one  may  enter  the  middle  fossa 
just  above  and  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus;  here  we 
work  in  between  the  tegmen  tympani  and  the  dura  mater,  where 
the  abscess  is  usually  located.  The  pus  is  evacuated  and  the  abscess 
cavity  drained  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

For  Temporo-tphenoidal  Abscess.  —  Associated  with  the  extra- 
dural abscess  we  may  find  an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
and  there  may  be  a  fistula  leading  through  the  dura  and  commu- 
nicating with  such  a  collection.  In  this  case  the  fistula  should  bo 
followed,  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  dura,  evacuating  and  draining 
the  abscess.  A  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  may  be  present  without 
an  extradural  abscess. 

If  the  mastoid  has  been  already  explored,  one  may  extend  the 
incision  upward  and  forward  over  the  ear,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding operation,  and  remove  sufficient  bone  with  the  chisel  and 
rongeur,  proceeding  from  the  opening  in  the  mastoid,  or,  instead 
of  this,  a  button  of  bone  may  be  removed  with  the  trephine.  This 
opening  in  the  skull  should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter  with 
its  center  located  one  and  one-fourth  inches  above  the  bony  meatus, 
and  may  be  farther  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  forceps  to  the  requisite 
dimensions  (see  Fig.  19). 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  IoImj  may  also  be  exposed  by  doing 
a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (see  "Ligation  of  the  Middle 
Meningeal  Artery"). 

After  the  dura  has  been  exposed  an  aspirator  is  introduced,  and 
when  pus  is  discovered  the  dura  is  incised  and,  without  withdrawing 
the  needle,  a  director — or,  better,  an  artery  forceps — is  introduced 
and  the  abscess  freely  opened  by  spreading  the  forceps  and  with- 
drawing them.  The  finger  may  be  then  introduced  and  the  abscess 
cavity  irrigated  with  a  double-current  tube  and  packed.  The  open- 
ing in  the  dura  may  be  partly  closed, 

THE  FACE. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Face. — The  skin  of  the  face  is  soft, 
thin,  and  intimately  united  to  the  underlying  muscles  and  connective 
tissue,  and  cannot  be  pinched  up  without  including  these  deeper 
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layers.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  face  is  widely  meshed,  and 
within  these  meshes  there  is  contained  much  fat.  Those  parts  of 
the  face  where  the  fat  is  absent  from  the  subcutaneous  layer  are 
loose  and  flaccid, — for  example,  under  the  eyes, — and  become  marked 
early  in  life  by  wrinkles.  These  parts  also  readily  become  swollen 
and  distended  in  dropsical  conditions.  In  this  layer  are  contained 
the  muscles  of  expression  and  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  facial  artery  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  face.  It 
is  a  large  vessel  derived  from  the  external  carotid.  It  pursues  a 
tortuous  course,  upward  and  forward,  across  the  side  of  the  face, 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  then,  as  the  angular,  continues  upward  alongside  the  nose,  anas- 
tomosing at  the  inner  canthus  with  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 
»Tu8t  below  <he  comer  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  of!  a  branch,  the 
inferior  labial,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  lip;  those  from  either 
side  anastomose.  At  the  corner  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  off 
the  inferior  and  superior  coronary.  These  branches  pass  inward, 
lying  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  either  lip  and  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane:  between  it  and  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  lip.    Those  from  either  side  anastomose  freely  with  their  fellows. 

The  facial  vein,  which  accompanies  the  artery,  is  not  tortuous, 
and  lies  superficial  to  the  artery. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  expression,  etc.,  and 
the  buccinator.  It  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  facial  mus- 
cles and  the  platysma.  The  sensory  supply  to  the  face  and  teeth 
is  derived  from  the  fifth  nerve. 

Thb  Skeleton  of  the  Face. — The  upper  part  consists  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  the  adjoining  bones  with  which  it  articulates 
and  which  serve  to  join  it  to  the  skull;  it  articulates,  toward  the 
middle  line,  with  the  nasal  bones  which  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  laterally  with  the  malar.  The  malar  bone  forms  the  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek  and  gives  off  a  process  which  passes  backward  and 
unites  with  a  similar  process  from  the  temporal  to  form  the  zygo- 
matic arch. 

The  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  is  pyramidal,  its  base  being 
directed  inward  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  forming  part  of  its  outer 
wall  and  presenting  the  opening  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore;  its 
apex  corresponds  to  its  junction  with  the  malar.    The  upper  surface 
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of  the  superior  maxillary  is  thin  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Ita 
anterior  or  facial  surface  is  very  thin  in  places  and  easily  perforated;  it 
is  rather  concave,  and  just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit  presents  the 
opening  of  the  infra-orbital  canal.  A  canal  descends,  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  infra-orbital  canal,  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bone;  it 
transmits  a  nerve-branch  which  supplies  the  upper  front  teeth.  The 
posterior,  or  zygomatic,  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  looks  backward 
and  outward  toward  the  zygomatic  fossa;  it  gives  origin,  in  part,  to  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  This  surface  presents  the 
commencement  of  the  aupcrior  dental  canal  for  the  transmission  of 
the  superior  dental  nerve  to  the  upper  back  teeth. 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  out.  The  space  within,  known 
as  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  communicates  with  the  nasal  cavity 
through  an  opening  into  the  middle  meatus,  and  is  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose.  The 
walls  inclosing  the  antrum  are  thin,  but  strengthened  by  columns 
of  bone  which  ascend  from  the  tooth  sockets  and  converge  toward 
the  apex,  malar  process;  in  this  way  the  bone  is  strengthened  and 
the  shock  of  blows  distributed.  The  alveolar  process  is  solid  and 
presents  the  sockets  for  the  teeth.  The  palate  process,  projecting 
inward,  joins  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  together  with 
the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones  forms  the  hard  palate:  the 
floor  of  the  nasal,  and  the  roof  of  the  buccal,  cavity. 

The  periosteum  covering  the  upper  jaw  is  thin  and  closely  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  rather  more  easily  separated 
from  the  orbital  and  facial  surfaces. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  composed  of  the  inferior  maxillary, 
which  consists  of  a  body  and  two  rami  and  which  is  attached  to  the 
skull  through  the  temporo-maxillary  articulations.  The  body  of  the 
l>one  is  horseshoe-shaped,  presenting  an  upper  border,  with  sockets 
for  the  teeth,  and  a  lower  rounded  border,  which  may  be  felt  beneath 
the  integument. 

To  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxillary  are 
■ttached  the  muscles  which  form  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
front,  at  the  symphysis,  are  attached  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
tongue  forward  and  prevent  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx. 

The  ramus  is  a  perpendicular  plate  of  bone  with  an  upper 
cnrred  border  which  presents,  in  front,  a  thin,  pointed  process,  the 
corocoid,  to  which  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
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and,  behind,  a  rather  thickened  process,  the  condyle.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  condyle  is  rounded  and  smooth,  for  articulation  with 
the  glenoid  cavity.  Below  the  articular  surface  there  is  a  rather 
constricted  portion,  known  as  the  neck.  To  the  front  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  external 
pterj'goid  muscle.  The  lower  posterior  corner  of  the  ramus  is  a 
prominent  landmark,  and  is  called  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  ramus  is  covered  by  the  masseter  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  this  muscle.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  presents, 
about  its  middle,  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  into  which 
the  nerve  of  the  same  name  passes  to  supply  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  anterior  margin  of  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  small  pointed 
process  of  bone,  to  which  the  long  internal  lateral  ligament  is  at- 
tached. The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  attached  to  the  lower 
posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface. 

Sixteen  teeth  are  inserted  in  each  jaw,  eight  on  a  side:  two 
incisors  nearest  the  middle  line,  and,  following  these,  one  canine, 
two  bicuspids,  and  three  molars. 

The  Mouth. — The  mouth  is  inclosed  by  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  fatty  connective  tissue  and  muscular 
tissue,  and  are  covered  e.\tornally  by  the  skin  and  internally  by 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular  fibers  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective-tissue  layer,  coming  from  all  directions  and 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  with  much  fatty  tissue  interspersed 
between  them.  The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lips,  is  continued  over  upon  the  gums.  In  the  middle  line,  from 
the  lip  to  the  gum,  there  is  a  thin,  delicate  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  frsenum,  which  is  well  seen  when  the  lip  is  drawn  away 
from  the  gum.  The  vessels  to  the  lips  are  the  labial  and  the  in- 
ferior coronary  to  the  lower  lip,  and  the  superior  coronary  to  the 
upper  lip.    These  branches  are  derived  from  the  facial. 

The  cheeks  are  formed  of  skin,  connective  tissue  and  fat,  buc- 
cinator muscle,  and  mucous  membrane.  The  buccinator  muscle  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones  just 
beyond  the  alveolar  processes.  This  muscle  is  covered,  upon  its 
external  surface,  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  bucco-pharyngeal,  which  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  that  covering  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  gums.  The  buccal  cavity  may  be  divided 
into  an  outer  space,  the  vestibule,  and  an  inner  space,  the  mouth 
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proper.  The  vestibule  is  the  space  between  the  teeth  aod  the  cheeks 
and  lips.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cheeks  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  would  be  caught  between  the 
teeth  if  not  prevented  by  the  contraction  of  the  buccinator  to  which 
the  mucous  membrane  is  firmly  attached. 

Opposite  the  second  npper  molar  tooth  is  the  orifice  of  Stenson's 
duct.  At  times  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  papilla,  which  may  assist 
one  in  locating  it. 

The  mucous  membrane,  from  the  lips  and  cheeks,  is  reflected 
upon  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  and  extends 
between  the  teeth.  It  is  intimately  united  with  the  periosteum  cov- 
ering the  bone,  and  together  with  it  forms  the  gums.  Behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may 
be  felt,  and  upon  the  outer  side  of  this  the  masseter  muscle  may 
also,  when  contracted,  be  distinctly  recognized.  WTien  the  teeth  are 
tightly  closed,  the  vestibule  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  proper  by  a  small  space  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  upon 
either  side. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  proper  presents  a  roof  and  a  floor,  and 
is  bounded  in  front  and  upon  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  processes  and 
the  teeth.  Behind,  the  mouth  opens  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  larynx  by  the  epiglottis,  and  from  the  posterior  nasal 
space  by  the  soft  palate.  Where  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opens  into 
the  pharynx  it  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  is  called  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces.  The  isthmus  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  edge  of  the 
soft  palate;  below,  by  the  tonguej  and,  upon  the  sides,  by  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 
The  hard  palate  is  formed  by  the  junction,  in  the  middle  line,  of 
the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillariea  in  front,  and  of  the 
horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones,  behind.  It  is  concave,  and 
arched  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  In  front,  in 
the  middle  line,  just  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  foramen,  the 
orifice'  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  anterior 
palatine  vessels.  Extending  from  this  foramen,  forward  and  out- 
ward, to  a  point  between  the  lateral  incisors  and  the  canine  teeth, 
on  either  side,  may  be  seen,  occasionally,  a  line  which  marks  the 
junction  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  with  the  palatal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillaries. 

Near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  just  to  the  inner 
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Bide  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  and  passing  forward  from  this  is  a  groove,  close  to  the  alveolar 
process.  The  posterior  palatine  vessels  descend  through  the  poste-, 
rior  palatine  canal  and  then  pass  forward,  upon  the  hard  palate, 
lying  in  the  groove  just  mentioned.  Behind  the  orifice  of  the  poste- 
rior palatine  canal  may  be  seen  the  hook-like  hamular  process:  the 
termination  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process,  around  which  the 
tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected  before  it  spreads  out  in  the 
soft  palate.  The  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum,  which  cover 
the  hard  palate,  are  intimately  united  with  each  other  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone.  There  is  little  or  no  anaatomosis  between  the 
vessels  across  the  middle  line;  so  that  in  operating  for  cleft  palate 
it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  arteries  in  the  flaps  (Langenbeck). 

The  soft  palate  is  a  curtain-like  structure  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  is  composed  of  the  spread- 
out  aponeuroses  of  the  tensor  and  levator  palati.  It  marks  the 
boundary  line  between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  It  presents  an 
inferior,  or  anterior,  and  a  superior,  or  posterior,  surface,  each  cov- 
ered with  mucous  membrane. 

The  lower,  or  free,  border  of  the  soft  palate  presents,  in  the 
middle  line,  the  uvula  and  upon  either  side  separates  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  anterior  pillar  is  con- 
tinued downward  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  at  a  point 
just  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  made  up 
of  the  palato-glossuB  muscle.  The  posterior  pillar  is  continued 
downward  and  backward  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  Between  the  two  pillars  of 
the  fauces  there  is  a  triangular  space  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 
Just  above  the  soft  palate,  in  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  is  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube;  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
nose. 

In  quiet  breathing  the  Boft  palate  hangs  passive;  but  during 
the  act  of  swallowing  it  becomes  tense,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
its  muscles,  and  its  free  border  then  comes  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  thus  shutting  off  the  posterior  nasal 
space  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  of  soft  parts:  chiefly  by  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle.  This  muscle  extends  from  the  raylo-hyoid 
ridge,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  to 
the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  imitiug  with  its  fellow 
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in  the  middle  line.  The  upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  which  is 
directed  toward  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  covered  over  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  beneath  vrhich  are  found,  on  either  side,  the 
sublingual  gland,  Wharton's  duct,  the  gustatory  nerve,  etc.  The 
external  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which  projects  upward  and 
forward  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  is  attached  by  its  base 
and  through  several  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  connected 
with  the  epiglottis  through  the  glosso-epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  muscular  and 
connective  tissue  interspersed  with  much  fat,  and  is  partly  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  a  fibrous  septum.  The  tongue  is 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  on  each 
lide;  with  the  styloid  process  by  the  stylo-glossus;  with  the  soft 
palate  by  the  palato-glossus,  and  through  the  genio-hyo-glossus  with 
the  ajrmphysis  of  the  lower  jaw-bone — this  muscle  serves  to  draw 
the  tongue  forward  and  prevents  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx 
and  obstructing  breathing. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed  its  cavity  is  almost  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  tongue.  The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  in  contact  with  the  hard  palate;  the  posterior  part,  with 
the  soft  palate  and  the  epiglottis.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  that  covering  the  under  surface  and  sides  of  the  organ 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  That  covering  its 
upper  surface,  dorsum,  is  rough,  marked  by  numerous  glands,  and 
composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  flat  epithelium,  which  gives  it  rather 
a  grayish  color.  If  the  tongue  is  lifted  away  from  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  by  its  tip,  the  attachment  of  its  under  surface  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  in  the  middle  line,  through  a  membranous  band,  the 
frsnum  lingute,  is  seen. 

The  sublingual  glands  consist  each  of  a  number  of  lobules,  and 
are  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  upon  either  side  of  the 
frtenum,  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  covered  over  by 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  location  of  the  glands  is  indicated  by 
•  slight  swelling  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  presents  the  little 
pin-point  orifices  of  their  excretory  ducts. 

Upon  either  side  of  the  frtenum  there  is  a  little  papilla  showing 
the  orifice  of  Wharton's  duct.    This  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
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submaxillary  gland;  it  passes  forward,  through  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  Ijing  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sublingual  gland. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  the  corresponding  lingual 
artery;  this  is  a  large  branch  which  is  given  off  from  the  external 
carotid  just  above  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  passes  for- 
ward beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  ascends  beneath  this  mus- 
cle to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  continued  forward 
to  its  tip.  The  chief  vein  of  the  tongue  is  the  ranine,  a  large  branch, 
which  passes  backward  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  ner\es  to  the  tongue  are  the  hypoglossal,  the  gustatory, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  hypoglossal  descends  in  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  occipital  artery  is  given  oflf  from  the 
external  carotid;  here  it  passes  forward,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle.  The  gustatory  is  one  of  the  branches  derived  from  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  From  its  origin  it  descends  in  front  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  lying  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw;  here  it  communicates  with  the 
chorda  tympani,  from  the  facial,  and  passing  forward,  beneath  the 
body  of  the  jaw  and  above  the  submaxillary  gland,  gives  off  its 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  continued  forward,  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  crosses  Wharton's  duct,  and  is  continued 
alongside  the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  directly  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  of  but  little  surgical  impor- 
tance. It  descends  in  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  the  internal  carotid  artery,  curving  forward  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

The  Side  of  the  Face. — Passing  transversely  from  behind  for- 
ward beneath  the  integument,  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  felt.  This 
bony  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  with  that  of  the  malar.  It  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and 
serves  to  separate  the  side  of  the  head,  the  temporal  region,  from 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  pterygo-maxillary  region. 

The  Pterygo-maxillahy  Region  corresponds  to  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  connected  with  the  under- 
lying subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  which  is  thick  and  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  masseter  muscle. 
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The  masseter  muscle  is  a  strong,  thick  muscle  arising  by  two 
portions  from  the  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma.  Its 
fibers  pass  downward,  covering  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  which  and  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  is  attached.  It  is 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  cervical  fascia,  which  is  attached 
aboTe  to  the  lower  border  of  the  z)'goma.  The  facial  artery  crosses 
the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  just  in  front  of  the  masse- 
ter muscle,  grooving  the  bone  in  this  situation  and  passing  upward 
and  forward  across  the  cheek  to  the  side  of  the  nose.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  facial  vein,  which  joins  with  a  branch  from  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  and  thus  constitutes  a  big  branch,  the  temporo-facial, 
which  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  have  been  removed  in  this 
region  the  parotid  gland  is  exposed.  This  gland  is  situated  upon  the 
side  of  the  face,  reaching  from  the  zygoma,  above,  to  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  It  lies  in  the  space  bounded  by  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and 
the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  in  front,  and  the  mastoid  process 
behind,  and  extends  forward  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  lying  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  parotid  gland  is  covered 
by  a  strong  layer  of  fascia,  which  forms  a  sort  of  fibrous  envelope 
and  sends  prolongations  into  the  gland  to  support  it.  This  fascia  is 
continued  forward  on  to  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  and 
downward  upon  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  cervical  fascia.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
duct  of  Stenson  (duct  of  the  parotid  gland)  is  about  two  inches  long 
and  lies  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  passing  forward 
across  the  masseter,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  pierces  the 
cheek  to  enter  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  facial  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  styloid  foramen, 
passes  forward  and  downward  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland.  It  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  and  divides  in  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland  into  several  branches,  which  form 
the  pee  anscrinus  and  which  are  distributed  upon  the  side  of  the 
face  to  supply  the  muscles,  etc. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  emerges  upon  the  face  behind  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  after  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  ascends  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  in 
front  of  the  ear,  in  company  with  the  temporal  artery,  to  be  dis- 
tributed upon  the  side  of  the  head  (temporal  region). 
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Beneath  the  parotid  gland  or  within  its  substance  the  external 
carotid  artery  divides  into  its  terminal  branches:  the  internal  maxil- 
lary and  the  temporal.  The  temporal  ascends  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland  and  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  just  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  lying  posterior  to 
it;  and  about  two  inches  above  the  zygoma  it  divides  into  Ihe  ante- 
rior and  posterior  temporal.  These  branches,  lodged  in  the  subcu- 
taneous connective-tissue  layer  of  the  temporal  region,  divide  nnd 
supply  this  part  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  anteriorly  with  branches 
from  the  frontal  and  posteriorly  with  the  occipital,  etc.  The  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  is  not  exposed  until  after  the  removal  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  etc.  (see  later).  The  temporal  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  the  temporal  vein.  The  temporal  vein  does  not  lie  within 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  but  superficial  to  it;  it  receives 
many  tributaries,  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  divides  into  two 
branches;  the  posterior  joins  with  the  posterior  auricular  to  form 
the  external  jugular  vein;  the  anterior  joins  with  the  facial  to  form 
a  large  branch,  the  temporo-facial,  which  passes  obliquely  backward 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  to  enter  the  in- 
ternal jugular.  This  branch  is  often  cut  in  extirpating  glands,  etc., 
in  this  part  of  the  neck,  and  may  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  deeper  parts  of  this  region  are  exposed  by  dividing  the 
zygomatic  arch  with  the  chisel  or  chain-saw  at  its  anterior  and  poste- 
rior extremities,  and  then,  after  cutting  the  attachment  of  the  tem- 
poral fascia  from  its  upper  border,  turning  the  detached  segment  of 
the  arch,  with  the  attached  masseter,  downward.  There  is  then 
exposed  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  with  its  coracoid 
process,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  is  attached.  This 
process  is  now  cut  away  from  the  ramus,  and,  together  with  the 
attached  tendon  of  the  temporal,  turned  upward,  and  we  then  have 
exposed  to  view  the  pterygo-maxillary  region  proper.  Occupying 
this  space  is  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  muscle  arises,  by 
its  broad  anterior  end,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterj'goid 
plate;  behind,  its  narrow  end  is  attached  to  a  depression  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  interarticular  fibrocartitage  of  the  tera- 
poro-maxil!ary  joint.  Curving  around  its  lower  border  and  passing 
forward  and  upward  upon  its  outer  surface  may  be  seen  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.     This  vessel  gives  off  branches  to  the  adjoining 
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Fig  20.— PtfrrKO-maxlllarjr  RrgloD.  Ramus  of  tbe  jaw  and  the  xrcomatlo 
titvh  cut  awajr.  /2>,  loferlor  deolal  nerve;  /.I/,  Internal  maxlllarr  arter/: 
L.  llnsual,  or  (uitator/,  nerve;  PE,  external  pterygoid  muacle;  Pf,  Internal 
pterygoid  muacle;  SM,  auperlor  roaxlllarr  (second  division  of  fifth)  nenr* 
eroaalog  the  spbeno-maxlllarr  (ossa  from  behind  forward. 


ferygoid  muscle  are  exposed, — the  zygomatic  and  apheno-maxillary 
fosMP,  with  their  important  vascular  and  nervous  structures. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  that  space  which  is  limited  above  by 
the  prominent  horizontal  ridge  called  the  pterygoid  ridge  which  is 
found  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 


Tig.  21.— Pterrto-Diaxlllarj  Region.  ExUrn*!  ptcrxgotd  muacle  cut  away, 
cxpoalDf  eztertiB]  pterjgold  piste,  etc.  AT,  •urlculo-temporal  nerre;  ID, 
Interior  dental  oerTe:  lU,  Internal  maxlllarjr  arteir;  L,  Ungual,  or  (uatalorr, 
oerTe:  Hit,  middle  meningeal  arterr:  PI,  Internal  plvrygold  muacle;  BU, 
,  auperlor  maxlllarir  (second  dlvialon  o(  tbe  fltth)  nenre  paaslng  acroaa  the 
■pbeno-maxlllary  (oaaa. 

The  Bpheno-maxillarj  fossa  is  the  narrow  perpendicular  space 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  superior 
nmxilla  and  beliind  by  the  front  of  the  pterygoid  process.  Its  inner 
wall  is  formed  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  lateral  wnll  of  the  nasal  cavity.    Above,  this  space 
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is  bounded  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid.  The  inner  wall  presents,  above,  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  through  which  it  communicates  with  the  nasal  cavity  and 
below  the  upper  opening  or  commencement  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal.  Into  the  upper  part  of  this  fossa,  upon  its  posterior  wull, 
the  foramen  rotundum  opens;  above  and  internal  to  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  Vidian  canal.  The  anterior  wall  of  this  space  pre- 
sents the  commencement  of  the  infra-orbital  canal. 

Located  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  in  this  situation  the  vessel  gives  off  the  middle 
meningeal  branch,  which  passes  directly  upward  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  middle  meningeal  artery,  at 
its  origin,  is  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve;  these  two  roots  Join  posteriorly  to  form  the  auriculo-tem- 
poral, which  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  temporal  artery,  and, 
after  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  ascends  in 
front  of  the  ear,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  temporal 
region. 

A  little  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  may  be  observed  the  inferior  majcillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  This  trunk  consists  of  a  large  sensory  root  and  a  smaller 
motor  root,  which  emerge  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  join  together  outside  this  opening,  just  below  the  base  of  the 
skull,  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  division. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  gives  off  two  temporal  branches, 
which  pass  upward  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  and  two  large 
branches,  which  pass  downvvard  and  forward.  One  of  these,  the 
lingual  or  gustatory,  is  joined  below  by  the  chorda  tympani.  a  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  other,  the  inferior  dental,  enters  the  canal  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  supply  the  lower  teeth. 
Attached  to  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division  is  the  otic  ganglion;  it  is  located  just  below  the  foramen 
ovale. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  seen  the 
middle,  or  superior  maxillary,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This 
nerve  leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  passes  for- 
ward, across  the  upper  part  of  the  splieno-maxillar}-  fossa  and,  as 
the  infra-orbital,  and  accompanied  by  the  terminal  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  is  finally 
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distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  front  of  the  face,  below  the  orbit. 
Suspended  from  the  lower  border  of  the  middle  divifiion,  as  it  pat^ses 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  gpace,  is  Meckel's 
ganglion,  with  its  descending  palatine  branches,  etc. 

We  may  now  remove  rather  more  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in 
order  to  expose  more  completely  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 
This  is  seen  to  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  and,  passing  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Between  this  muscle 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  the  inferior  dental 
nerve,  which  enters  the  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus,  and 
the  lingual,  which  is  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw  may  also  be  seen  in  this  dissection. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FACE. 

Besection  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — The  chief  danger  in  this  operation 
is  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  previously  ligating  the  external  carotid  or  by  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  and  the  use  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula ;  or  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used,  in  this  latter  ease  packing 
the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth,  with  a  gauze  pad.  The  operation 
made  be  done  without  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  by  operating  with 
the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  bo  that  the  field  of  ojjeration  is  upon  a  lower  level  than 
the  larynx.  It  is  said  that  the  dependent  position  of  the  head,  the 
Rose  position,  favors  venous  hemorrhage,  which  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage. The  operation  may  be  done  with  the  patient  in  a  half- 
eitting  position,  using  incomplete  niorphin-cliloroform  narcosis,  the 
patient  being  but  partly  aniesthetized,  and  therefore  able  to  cough 
and  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood. 

The  incision  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  Stenson's  duct. 

Wekeh's  Incision. — Ueaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
the  incision  is  carried  down  alongside  of  the  nose  and  around  the 
ala  to  the  middle  line,  terminating  by  splitting  the  upper  lip.  To 
this  is  added  a  seccmd  incision  reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  outward,  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  second 
incision  should  pass  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  substance  of  this  muscle. 
These  incisions  penetrate  to  the  bone.     Branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
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are  not  cut  in  making  tlie  incision.  The  flap  which  is  thus  marked 
out  is  reflected  outward,  and  should  be  raised  subjwriosteallv  if  the 
character  of  the  disease  permits.  The  infrn-orliital  vessels  and  nerve 
are  cut  when  tlie  flap  is  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
superior  maxilla. 


FtC-  U.— RcMcUoD  of  Upprr  Jaw.     L,  Langonbeck  Inoliloo;  T.  Velpeau 
Incision:  W,  Weber  Incision. 


Laxgenbeck's  Incision. — A  flap,  its  lower  border  curved  with 
the  convexity  downward,  is  raised.  The  incision  commences  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passes  down  alongside  of  the  nose  to  a 
point  below  the  level  of  tlie  ala,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
upper  lip  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla:  here  it 
curves  outward,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  ala  of  tlie 
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nose  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  is  then  carried 
upward  to  a  point  over  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bone.  This  in- 
cision does  not  divide  the  !ip,  but  it  will  be  necessary  later  to  separate 
the  lip  from  its  attachment  to  the  jaw-boue.  It  divides  some  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  The  front  surface  of  the 
bone  is  expos^ed  by  reflecting  the  flap  upward,  subj>criosteally,  if  the 
conditions  permit.  In  raising  the  flap  fnim  the  bone  the  infra-orbital 
vessels  and  nerve  are  divided. 

In  making  either  of  the.<e  incisions  the  facial  artery  is  divided 
and  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

After  the  soft  parts  have  been  detached  from  the  bone  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose  is  separated  from  the  nasal  notch,  and  the  soft  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  lower  margin  of  fhe  orbit,  raised  from  the  bnne, 
and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  cut  along  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit  being  thus  exposed,  the  contents  of  the  orbit  are 
raised  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  retractor.  We  are  tlien  ready  to 
cut  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary.  This  division 
extends  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch,  across  the  nasal  process. 
as  far  as  tlie  lacrymal  groove  or  fossa.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  lacrymal  sac,  the  upper  expanded  part  of  the  lacrymnl  canal, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  lacrymal  depression  upon  the  lacrymal  hone. 
The  division  of  this  process  of  bone  may  be  accomplished  with  a 
chisel,  or  a  hole  may  be  made  in  the  lacrymal  bnne,  which  is  very  thin, 
just  in  front  of  the  l.icrymal  sac.  and  a  Gigli  saw  introduced  through 
the  orbit  and  around  the  process,  bringing  its  end  out  through  thf 
nasal  notch  ;  the  Gigli  saw  is  carried  around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of 
silk  in  a  curved  needle.  Probably  a  chisel  is  more  convenient  for  tliis 
part  of  the  operation. 

We  may  then  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  the  operation,  which 
consists  in  separating  the  jaw  from  its  attachment  to  the  malar  bone. 
This  may  be  done  with  a  chisel  or  with  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw.  The 
line  of  division  extends  thmugh  the  maxillary  procpss;  of  the  malar 
bone  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  If  this 
section  is  made  with  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw.  tiie  instrument  may  be 
carried  arnund  the  bone  with  a  loop  of  strong  silk  in  a  large,  full- 
curved  needle.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  being  well  retracted,  the 
needle  is  passed  into  the  orbit,  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
and  then  out  through  the  zygomatic  fossa,  emerging  upon  the  face 
below  the  malar  process;  the  suture  is  then  pulled  through,  drawing 
the  saw,  which  thus  surrounds  the  malar  bone  at  its  junction  with  the 
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superior  maxillary,  after  it;  the  division  may  then  be  readily  made. 
If  it  is  desired  to  take  the  malar  bone  away  in  addition  to  the  superior 
maxillary,  the  needle,  after  entering  the  spheno-mnxillary  fissure,  as 
above  described,  sliould  be  made  to  traverse  the  temporal  fossa,  appear- 
ing above  the  upper  border  of  the  malar  bone,  so  as  to  surround  its 
frontal  process;  after  this  process  has  been  divided  the  zygomatic  arch 


Fig.  23  — Rpscctlon  of  Upper  Jaw.  When  It  !■  doslr'-d  to  IfMiTi"  the  major 
part  of  the  malar  bone,  tbo  line  of  acccloa  through  the  tmne  should  be  ai 
iDdlcated  upon  the  right  aide  of  the  ikuU.  If  the  malar  bone  la  to  be  re- 
mored  together  with  the  superior  maxillary,  the  aeclion  through  the  bone 
should  be  aa  la  represented  upon  the  left  aide  of  the  skull,  the  line  of  dlTlalon 
poaalng  through  the  frontal  proceaa  of  the  malar  and  the  xygoma. 


may  be  cut  through  with  the  chisel,  thus  separating  the  malar  bone 
from  its  connection  with  the  temporal  bone. 

We  are  then  ready  to  make  the  division  through  the  hard  palate; 
this  is  best  done  as  the  last  step  of  the  openitinn.  after  the  other 
connections  have  been  severed,  on  account  of  the  heinorrhnge  into 
the  mouth.  Before  dividing  the  iiard  palate  the  niuco-periosteal 
layer,  which  covers  it,  is  detached.  An  incision  is  made  in  tlvc  inuco- 
jKTiostcal  covering  of  the  hard  pluto,  commencing  anteriorly  just 
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behind  the  incisor  teeth;  this  is  curried  back  along  the  sitic  of  the 
hard  palate,  close  to  the  alveolar  process,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of 
the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  With  a 
periosteum  elevator,  this  layer  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  as  far  as  the  middle  line;  the  soft  palate  is  also  separated 
from  the  corresponding  half  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate. A  chisel  is  then  placed  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two  in- 
cisor teeth,  and  the  hard  palate  divided  down  the  middle  for  its 
whole  length.  It  is  probably  better,  in  some  cases,  to  accomplish 
this  division  with  a  saw.  For  this  purpose  we  use  a  narrow  saw, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity,  after  the  first  incisor  tooth 
of  the  jaw  which  is  to  be  excised  has  been  extracted,  sawing  throusih 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  above  downward  and  from  before 
backward. 

The  jaw-bone  is  now  free  except  for  its  attachment,  behind,  to 
the  palate  bone  and  to  the  pterygoid  plate  of  tlie  sphenoid.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  is  very  thin,  may  be  cut  through,  just  behind 
its  anterior  margin,  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  chisel,  this  line 
of  section  reaching  from  the  lacrymal  fossa  across  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  into  the  Bpheno-maxillary  fissure.  One  should  finally  see  that 
the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  facial  surface  of  the  bone,  well 
beyond  the  last  molar  tooth ;  this  nuty  be  done  with  a  few  sweeps 
of  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  body  of  the  jaw  is  seized  with  a  strong  bono  forceps, 
and,  with  a  gradually  increasing  nx-king  motion,  it  is  forcibly 
wrenched  from  its  remaining  attachment.  Usually  all  of  the  palate 
bone,  exce])t  its  orbital  ]>rocess,  comes  away  with  the  superior 
maxilla  and  there  is  left  remaining  a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  of 
the  superior  maxilla  sufficient  to  support  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 
If  part  of  the  pterygoid  process  comes  away  with  the  superior  max- 
illary, the  bone  will  still  be  held  by  some  of  the  muscles  which  arise 
from  this  process, — the  internal  and  external  pterygoids, — and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  these  with  a  sweep  of  the  knife  before 
the  bone  can  be  removed. 

There  is  left  a  large  bloody  space,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little 
or  no  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  tearing  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
wrenching  the  bone  free.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  may 
be  seen  hanging  free  in  the  wound.  The  vessels,  which  may  bleed 
freelv,  should  be  seized  at  once,  clamped,  and  tied,  and  the  nerve 
cut  short.    The  other  brunches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  also 
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are  exposed, — the  descending  palatine  and  spheno-palatino, — and  these 
should  also  be  clamped  and  tied. 

The  wound  may  now  be  irrigated  and  tamponed,  the  ends  of 
the  gauze  emerging  tliroiifrli  the  nostril.  The  incision  upon  the  face 
]£  closed  with  interrupted  siJk  sutures,  but,  before  doing  tlris.  the  edge 
of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  is  stitciied  with  interrupted  si  k  sutures  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  cheek  along  the  line  where  this  was  separated  from  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  ends  of  these  sutures  are  left 
rather  long  and  presenting  into  the  ninuth,  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later. 

During  the  operation  the  back  of  tiie  mouth  and  the  pharynx  may 
be  kept  clear  of  blood  with  giiiize  pads  on  lonfi  holders. 

Total  Besection  of  Both  Superior  Maxillae. — This  operation  is 
analogous  to  the  precwlinp. 

K  curved  incision,  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  outward 
and  upward  to  the  malar  bone  on  each  side,  or  a  double  Weber  in- 
ciiion,  may  be  used. 

The  nasal  septum,  vomer,  is  divide<l  with  bone  scissors,  and  the 
Boft  parts  as  a  whole,  including  the  nose,  are  detached  and  reflected 
upward,  or  if  a  double  Weber  incision  is  used  the  lateral  flaps  are 
separati.tl  from  the  bone  and  reflected  outward. 

The  attachments  of  the  superior  maxilla"  are  then  divided  as  in 
the  preceding  operation,  except  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  split 
or  cut  through  the  hard  palate,  as  this  is  taken  away  entirely.     If 

ible,  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate  sliould  be 
rtripped  off  and  preserved ;  this  is  done  by  separating  it,  with  an 
elevator,  through  a  curve<l  incision  which  j>enet rates  through  this 
layer  down  to  the  bone  and  which  is  placed  just  inside  the  line  of 
the  teeth.  The  soft  palate,  at  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate,  is  also  coinjdctely  separated.  Finally,  with  lion- 
jaw  forceps,  the  bone  is  forcibly  wrenched  free  as  in  the  preceding 
operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  silk  sutures,  first  uniting 
the  edge  of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was  raised  from  the  hard 
palate,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cheeks,  corresponding  to  the  line 
where  they  were  separated  from  the  alveolar  process. 

To  Drain  the  Antrum  of  Highmore.  Thhough  the  Tootii 
Ket. — Empyema  is  frequently  associated  with  carious  teeth. 
These  or  their  remaining  roots  may  be  cvtracted  and  an  opening 
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made  into  the  nntruni  by  gouging  out  the  alveolar  cavity,  which  is 
often  found  to  b«  carious.  This  may  be  done,  as  a  rule,  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  with  a  narrow  chisel.  The  chisel  should  be  directed  ui)ward 
toward  a  point  corresponding  lo  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit.  Such  an  opening,  if  made  sufficiently  large,  providt-s 
satisfactory  drainage  from  the  antrum.  A  strip  of  gauze  may  be 
introduced  to  drnin  the  cavity  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  par- 
ticles of  food.  The  opening  should  be  made  through  the  alveolus 
of  the  first  molar  tooth. 

TunoroH  the  Asteriob  Wall. — Drainage  may  be  established 
by  making  an  opening  through  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum.  The 
upper  lip  is  everted  and  the  mucous  membrane  cut  and  the  soft  parts 
separated  from  the  front  surffue  of  the  bone  with  the  periosteum 
elevator.  The  front  wall  of  the  antrum  is  perforated  through  the 
canine  fossa  just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  canine  tooth. 
The  socket  of  this  tooth  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

After  the  periosteum  has  been  stripped  olT  the  bone  a  good- 
sized  opening  is  made  into  the  antrum  with  the  chisel  or  with  a 
strong,  sharp-pointed  perforator  or  with  a  drill.  The  instrument 
should  be  directed  upward  and  somewhat  backward  toward  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  entering  the  antrum 
abruptly  with  such  force  as  to  endanger  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  A 
drainage  tube  may  be  introduced  and  left  in  place  for  several  days 
until  the  drainage  opening  is  well  established.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  a  tube  with  a  bulbed  end  to  prevent  its  slipping  out. 

This  operation  may  well  be  combined  with  drainage  through  the 
tooth  socket  as  described  above.  Both  operations  may  he  done  with 
the  patient  in  the  Rose  position  or  with  partial  morphin-chloroforra 
antesthesia. 

TnnorGii  tuk  Latkral  \V.\ll  of  the  Nose. — Mikulicz  advises 
making  an  opening  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose  just  below  the 
middle  of  the  inferior  turbinated.  This  may  be  done  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  perforator  somewhat  bent  upon  itself  near  the  end.  The 
bone  is  thin,  and  the  operation  is  readily  done  except  when  the  nasal 
cavity  is  narrow  or  the  inferior  turbinated  much  hypertrophied. 

Beiection  of  Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw.^The  incision  commences 
at  the  middle  of  the  chin  and  follows  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  whence  it  is  continued  upward 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  as  high  as  the  lower  border 
of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (one  may  cut  to  this  point  without  danger  of 
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injuring  the  facial  nerve;  see  Fig.  81).  This  inci^^ion  for  its  whole 
extent  should  reach  to  the  bone.  There  may  be  added  in  front  a 
Tertical  incision,  splitting  the  lower  lip  through  the  middle  line,  but 
this  is  usually  unnecessary.  The  facial  vessels  are  severed  in  making 
the  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw-bone,  ami 
these  must  be  clamped  and  tied. 

If  the  glands,  etc.,  in  the  submaxUIary  region  are  diseased,  in- 
stead of  the  above-described  incision  one  may  be  made  which  com- 
mences anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  from  which  point  it  passes  backward  and  somewhat  downward 
across  the  subma.xillary  triangle,  deviating  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  as  it  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  whence  it  is  turned  upward  toward  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process.  This  incision  passes  througli  the  integu- 
ment and  the  platysma.  The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  turned 
up  over  the  side  of  the  face,  and  we  are  I  hen  enabled,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  to  clear  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  before  doing 
this  we  can,  if  desired,  easily  expose  and  ligate  the  external  carotid 
artery.  Some  surgeons  precede  the  operation  with  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  introducing  a  tampon  cannula;  or  an  ordinary  tube 
may  be  introduced  and  the  pharynx  tamponed  through  the  mouth. 
These  measures  eliminate  the  danger  of  blood  being  inspired  into 
the  trachea. 

After  having  cleaned  out  the  submaxillar)'  triangle,  if  this  has 
been  neressarj',  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  ramus  of  tlie  jaw,  back  as  far  iis  the  angle, 
working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone;  the  attachment  of  the 
maseeter  is  thus  separated  from  the  ramus.  The  separation  of  the 
masseter  and,  in  fact,  the  soft  parts  from  the  body  of  the  bone  as 
well,  may  be  accomplished  with  a  periosteum  elevator,  occasionally 
snipping  with  the  knife.  It  is  desirable,  if  the  nature  of  the  con- 
dition present  permits,  to  make  this  separation  subperiosteally.  In 
the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  is  raised  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  are  included,  besidt's  the  masseter  muscle,  the 
parotid  gland  and  Stenson's  duct,  the  facia!  nene,  and  the  temporal 
artery.  Xone  of  these  structures  are  injured  if  the  operator  works 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Fin.itly.  with  a  clean  cut,  the  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth  is  entered,  incising  the  mucous  memUrane  close  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  and  along  the  dental  margin  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  middle  line;  in  this  way  the  outer  8ur- 
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face  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  including  the  teeth,  is  laid  bare.  Anteriorly, 
where  the  bach-  of  the  jaw  is  to  be  divided,  a  tooth  is  extracted  and 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  cloi*e  to  the  bone,  incised,  so  that  the  chain 
or  Gigli  saw  may  be  curried  around  the  bone.  This  is  done  with  a 
loop  of  strong  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle.  This  division  may  also 
be  acconi]ilislu'd  with  a  metacarpal  saw.  The  section  through  the 
body  of  the  jaw  in  front,  should,  if  possible,  be  made  a  little  c.Kternal 
to  the  middle  line,  toward  the  side  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  avoid 
separating  the  genio-hyoid  and  gcnio-hyoglossus  muscles  from  their 
attachment  to  the  tubercles  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  symphysis 
mentis.  If  these  muscles  are  separated  from  their  attachment  to  the 
jaw  there  is  a  great  tendency,  both  during  and  after  the  operation, 
for  the  tongue  to  drop  back  into  the  pharynx,  closing  down  the  epi- 
glottis and  thus  greatly  interfere  with  the  patient's  breathing. 

After  the  bone  has  been  divided  anteriorly  its  free  end  is  seized 
with  a  bone  forceps  and  drawn  outward,  thus  putting  the  structurei 
attached  to  its  inner  surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  on  the  stretch,  and 
they  are  then  divided  close  to  the  dental  margin  (teeth)  with  a 
scalpel.  If  the  condition  of  the  periosteum  permits,  these  parts  may 
be  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  subperiostcally  with 
an  elevator.  The  body  of  the  bone,  still  firmly  grasped  with  the  bone 
forceps  and  being  ni)w  freely  movable,  is  dragged  forcibly  downward 
and  out  of  the  wound  so  that  the  operator  can  reach  the  coracoid 
process  to  which  tlie  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached ;  this 
is  separated  with  a  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone  and  avoiding  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  bone  is  then  still  further  luxated. 
Ik'Iiind,  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  the 
angle,  is  the  internal  pterygoid  mu;jcle;  this  is  also  cut  away  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  enter  the  jaw-bone 
through  the  inferior  dental  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus; 
these  structures  may  be  cut  or  torn,  but  before  being  cut  they  should 
be  grasped  with  an  artery  forceps;  later  the  vessels  are  tied  and  the 
forceps  removed,  liberating  the  nerve.  If  the  inferior  dental  should 
bleed  in  the  sawn  surface  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  bone  this  may 
be  stopped  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  canal  with  a  strand  of  cat- 
gut. 

The  flap  of  soft  parts  is  drawn  forcibly  upward,  and  the  bone, 
etill  held  with  the  bone  forceps,  dragged  downward:  so  that  the 
outer  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  teniporo-maxillary  joint  may  be 
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reached  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  and  incised;  the  tendon  of 
the  external  pterygoid,  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck 
of  the  condyle,  is  likewise  divided.  In  cutting  these  structure.-s  the 
knife  is  kept  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  order  to 
avoid  the  internal  maxillary  and  the  temporal  arteries.  The  bone 
may  now  be  readily  twisted  out  of  its  socket. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  separate  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
from  their  attachment  to  the  sjonphysis  of  the  jaw,  a  thick  silk 
suture  should  be  previously  passed  through  its  tip,  to  be  used  as 
a  tractor  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  backward  into  the  pharynx  and 
closing  the  larynx  and  interfering  with  respiration.  It  is  probably 
advisable  to  introduce  such  a  suture  in  all  cases. 

The  cut  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separated 
from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  jaw-bone  is  now  accurately  sutured  to 
the  corresponding  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separateil 
from  the  outer  asj)ect,  except  for  a  short  sjiace  licliinfl,  through  which 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  drained ;  thesu  sutures  should  be  of  silk, 
knotted  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the  ends  left  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  of  their  ready  removal  latiT. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  interrupted  sutures 
except  at  the  posterior  part  where  the  drain  emerges. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  drainage,  the  wound  is  loosely 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  reaching  into  the  cavity  of  the  moutli. 
This  may  be  removed  after  a  few  days,  when  a  sinus  is  established 
through  which  all  secretions  from  the  mouth  may  find  exit. 

Sesection  of  Half  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw.  —  A  strong, 
thick  suture  is  passed  through  tlie  tongue  for  use  as  a  tractor,  if 
this  becomes  necessary.  An  incision  is  ma<le  along  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  body  of  the  jaw  from  the  middle  line  in  front  to  the 
junction  of  the  body  and  ramus  just  beyond  the  last  molar,  behind ; 
this  incision  penetrates  to  the  bone.  In  many  cns«i  the  facial  artery, 
where  it  curves  over  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  just 
in  front  of  the  masseter,  is  divided;  but  frcquontly  this  may  be 
avoided.  If  the  vessel  is  cut  it  must  be  clamped  and  ligntcd.  There 
may  be  added  anteriorly  a  vertical  incision  which  splits  the  lower 
lip  in  the  middle  line ;  but.  as  a  rule,  tliis  is  unnecessary,  and  should 
be  avoide<l. 

With  the  elevator  or  knife,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw,  finally  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane  close  to 
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the  teeth  and  thus  eutering  the  mouth  and  exposing  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  bono  and  the  teeth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  now  perforated,  anteriorly,  near  the 
middle  line,  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  hone,  and,  after  ex- 
tracting a  tooth,  the  Gigli  or  chain  saw  is  introduced,  being  carried 
around  the  jaw  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle,  and  the 
bone  is  then  sawn  through;  this  section  should  he  made  to  the  side 
of  the  middle  line  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  to  the  symphysis.  If  the  end  of  the  divided 
bone  bleeds,  this  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the 
laiial  which  contains  the  nutrient  artery.  The  end  of  that  half  of 
the  bone  which  is  to  be  excised  is  seized  with  the  bone  forceps  and 
drawn  strongly  outward,  thus  putting  the  soft  parts  attached  to  its 
inner  surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  upon  the  stretch.  These  parts 
are  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  as  far  back  as  the 
junction  of  the  body  with  the  ramus — beyond  the  last  molar  tooth. 
This  may  be  done  bluntly  with  an  elevator,  separating  subperios- 
toally,  or,  if  this  is  contra-indicated  on  account  of  the  charsK'ter  of 
the  disease,  the  soft  parts,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be 
shnply  cut  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife.  After  having  thu- 
stripped  the  body  of  the  bone  of  its  soft  parts,  l)oth  upon  its  outer 
and  its  inner  or  buccal  surface,  the  saw  is  applied  just  behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  and  the  bone  cut  through.  This  may  be  done  with 
the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  or  with  a  narrow  metacarpal  saw.  \Yhile  the 
bone  is  being  divided  it  should  be  drawn  well  downward  with  the 
bone  forceps. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  is  controlled  with 
a  plug  of  catgut,  which  is  packed  into  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  segment  of  bone  which  has  been  resected,  is  sutured 
to  the  cut  edge  of  the  parts  which  were  separated  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bone.  This  closes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and 
may  be  done  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  tied  within  the  mouth, 
the  ends  lieing  left  long  so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  part,  leaving  the  posterior 
end  open  for  drainage.  It  is  probably  wise,  in  most  cases,  to  leave 
a  small  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  also,  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  drained;  in  this  case  the  gauze,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skin  incision,  is  packed 
into  the  mouth. 
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Besection  of  the  Entire  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — This  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  preceding  operation,  but  special  care  must  be  exercised 
to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  into  the  phannx  after 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  pull  it  forward,  have  been 
separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis.  This  accident 
may  be  prevented  by  passing  a  ligature  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
by  which  traction  may  be  made.  There  is  also  considerable  danger 
of  the  tongue  dropping  back  and  obstructing  the  breathing  after  the 
operation,  and  this  accident  might  easily  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient;  so  that  the  tractor  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
tongue  and  fixed  outside. 

The  jaw-bone  is  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  each  half 
is  resected  separately  as  described  in  tlic  preceding  operation. 

Besection  of  Fart  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  Continuity. 
Fbou  Within  the  Mouth. — Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevrnt 
blood  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation  (see  "Kesection  of  the 
Upper  Jaw,"  etc.).  A  mouth-gag  is  introduced  and  an  incision  is 
made  through  the  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  and  from 
Ihe  lower  border  of  the  segment  of  the  jaw-bone  that  is  to  be  excised, 
with  an  elevator.  A  tooth  is  then  extracted  and  the  Gigli  saw  passed 
around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle  and  the 
bone  divided;  this  procedure  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
segment  of  bone  which  is  to  be  excised.  The  hemorrhage  from  the 
cut  ends  of  the  bone  is  controlled  by  a  plug  of  catgut  packed  into 
the  dental  canal.  The  soft  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone  subperiosteally,  as  above  described,  but  in  most  cases  this 
IB  not  permissible  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease.  After 
removal  of  the  segment  of  bone  the  edges  of  the  raucous  membrane 
may  be  brought  together,  at  least  in  part,  by  interrupted  silk  sutures. 
A  small  opening  may  be  made  externally  through  the  skin  for 
drainage. 

If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  resected,  necessitating  the 
separation  of  the  tongue  muscles  from  the  symphysis,  proper  mcas- 
ores  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  upon 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx.  The  operation  done  from  within  the 
mouth  is  ordinarily  rather  disadvantageous,  as  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  properly  drain  the  wound  afterward. 

Fbom  Without. — An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  bord<r 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  bone 
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which  is  to  be  resected  and  reaching  dowTi  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
IJsually  it  ia  not  necessary  to  split  the  lower  lip.  The  soft  parts  are 
separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  with  the 
elevator,  if  permissible  subperiosteally,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
then  incised  close  to  the  teeth,  thus  opening  into  the  mouth.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  points  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  the  teetl 
are  extracted  and  incisions  made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  close  to 
the  bone  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  Oigli  saw;  this  is  carried  aroun 
the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  full  curved  needle  and  the  bone 
then  divided.  The  segment  of  bone,  which  has  been  thus  loosened 
and  to  the  inner  aspect  of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  are  still  attached,  is  seized  with  the  bone  forceps,  and  the 
soft  parts  (mucous  membrane  and  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth) 
are  then  separated  with  the  elevator  or  cut  with  the  knife  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  bone  and  near  its  alveolar  margin. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bone  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  its 
nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  resected  segment,  is  united  to  that  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  inner  surface  with  several  interrupted  silk  sutureB, 
tied  within  the  mouth,  in  this  way  closing  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.    The  external  wound  is  partly  closed  and  drained. 

If  the  part  resected  corresponds  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  tongue  by  passing 
a  silk  suture  through  its  tip. 

Resection  of  Fart  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (Not  Through 
Entire  Thickness,  Not  in  Continuity). — Practically  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation,  working  either  from  within  the  mouth  or 
without.  The  operation  consists  in  resecting  the  diseased  part  of 
the  bone  and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  body,  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, as  a  bridge  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  bone  and  prevent 
deformity,  and  to  facilitate  the  application  of  an  apparatus.  The 
removal  of  the  bone  may  be  eflfected  with  a  chisel  or  with  the  cutting 
bone  forceps.    This  operation  is  but  seldom  practiced. 

Beseotion  of  Temporo-maxillary  Articulation. — This  operation 
consists,  as  a  rule,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  interarticular  cartilage  and  the  glenoid  cavity  are  not  interfered 
with  in  most  cases.  The  operation  is  performed  for  ankylosis  and 
disease  of  the  joint.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  resect  the  joint  on 
both  sides. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FACE. 


An  angular  incision  is  employed.  The  descending  arm  cora- 
mences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  about  thiee-quarter  inch 
anterior  to  the  tragus  and  passes  downward  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch.  This  incision  lies  in  front  of  the  temporal  artery  and 
should  not  reach  low  enough  to  injure  Stenson's  duct  or  the  facial 
nerre.  These  latter  structures  rest  upon  the  masseter  muscle  and 
pass  from  behind  forward  below  and  parallel  with  the  zygoma.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  another  is  carried  forward 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  for  a  distance  of  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  flap,  consisting  of  skin  and 
fat,  is  reflected  downward  and  strongly  retracted,  exposing  the  upper 
part  of  the  masseter  muscle.  With  a  blunt  hook  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  wound,  including  the  anterior  margin  of  the  parotid  gland 
and  temporal  artery,  etc.,  is  retracted  backward. 

The  joint  is  exposed  by  detaching  the  masseter  muscle  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the  peri- 
osteum elevator.  The  capsule  is  incised  in  a  vertical  direction  and 
also  detached  with  the  elevator.  The  condyle  is  thus  exposed  and 
may  be  removed  by  dividing  the  neck  close  to  the  articular  surface 
with  the  chisel  or  Gigli  saw.  The  condyle  is  seized  with  small  bone- 
forceps  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  cut  close  to  the  bone  and  the 
condyle  thus  removed.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  as  much  of  the  tendon 
of  the  external  pterj'goid  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  advisable  in  most  cases,  especially  of  disease,  to  estab- 
liah  temporary  drainage  by  leaving  a  thin  strip  of  gauze  in  the 
wound.    The  incision  is  closed  except  where  the  drain  emerges. 

Division  of  the  Second  and  Third  Branches  of  the  Trifacial 
Venre  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull  (Kronlein's  Modification  of  Liicke's 
Operation). — This  operation  cansista  in  e.\posing  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  they  emerge  from  the  skull  and 
dividing  them  or  twisting  them  free  from  their  origin. 
I  An  incision  marking  out  a  rounded  skin-flap,  with  its  convexity 

downward  and  its  base  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  is  made.  It  commences  anteriorly,  one  finger's 
breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process,  and  terminates  behind, 
just  in  front  of  the  tragus  (see  Fig.  IS).  This  flap,  which  consists  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia,  is  raised  from  the  deep  fascia 
covering  the  parotid  gland  and  masseter  muscle,  and  is  reflected 
upward,  thus  exposing  the  arch  of  the  zygoma  and  the  J<iwer  portion 
of  the  temporal  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
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arch.  The  incieion  does  not  reach  low  enough  to  injure  the  facial 
nerve  or  Stenson's  duct.  Bleeding  points  are  clamped  and  ligated 
as  the  operation  progresses. 

The  temporal  fascia  attached  to  the  upper  bonier  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  is  incised  along  this  border  of  the  arch,  and  the  arch 
sawn  through;  first,  posteriorly  and  then  anteriorly.  Before  mak- 
ing this  division  of  the  arch  holes  should  be  drilled  for  the  purpose 
of  wiring  the  detached  segment  in  position  later.  In  dividing  the 
arch  anteriorly  it  is  necessarj'  to  get  well  forward  so  as  to  include 
as  much  of  the  length  of  the  arch  as  possible;  the  line  of  division 
should  not  be  from  above  directly  downward,  but  from  above 
obliquely  downward  and  forward.  This  segment  of  the  arch,  carry- 
ing the  attached  mosseter  mu.scle  with  it,  is  reflected  downward, 
exposing  the  coracoid  process  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  attached  temporal  tendon.  This  process,  after  making  drill  hole* 
for  subsequent  wiring,  is  cut  away,  the  line  of  section  extending 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the  sigmoid  notch  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  so  as  to  include  practically  all  that  part  of  the  ramus  which 
corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  tendon.  This  seg- 
ment of  bone,  carrying  the  temporal  tendon,  is  reflected  upward, 
and  held  thus  with  a  retractor.  The  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  which  passes  obliquely  across  its  outer 
surface,  may  now  be  recognized.  It  is  well  to  tie  the  vessel  double 
and  cut  it.  With  the  elevator  the  attachment  of  the  external  pteiT- 
goid  is  separated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  drawn  downward.  The  finger  is  introduced 
into  the  space  above  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  and  is  passed 
inward  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  (base  of  the  skull), 
feeling  for  the  posterior  sharp  edge  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate 
and  searching  for  the  forainen  ovale,  which  is  directly  behind  and 
a  little  external  to  the  root  or  base  of  the  pterygoid  process,  external 
pterygoid  plate.  We  should  recognize  the  thick  tnmk  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary,  or  third,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  it  emerges 
from  the  foramen  ovale;  directly  behind  this,  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-tempnral 
nerve,  is  seen  passing  upward  to  enter  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
spinosum  (see  Fig.  21).  The  inferior  maxillary  division  is  seized  with 
a  hook  and  drawn  forward  and  cut,  and  then  the  stump,  grasped  with 
a  forceps,  is  twisted  free  from  its  origin  at  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
Usually  the  motor  root  is  grasped  at  the  same  tiuu'  and  included 
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with  it.  We  then  penetrate  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavit)',  the  superior  maxillary,  or  second, 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  just  before  it  enters  the  infra-orbital 
canal,  is  seized  with  the  hook  and  dra\m  out  and  cut,  and  then  like- 
wise twisted  away  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  this  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  accessible,  one 
should  not  penetrate  deeper  into  the  wound  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  causing  infection  of  the  wound. 

The  coracoid  process  is  reunited  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  with 
a  wire  suture  and  the  segment  of  tlie  zygomatic  arch  is  likewise 
replaced  and  wired.    The  skin  incision  is  then  closed. 

Operations  upon  the  Peripheral  Branches  of  the  Trifacial  Nerve. 
—  The  supra-orbital,  infra-orbital,  inferior  dental  and  lingual 
branches  are  sometimes  attacked  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

The  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  branches  may  be  exposed 
through  an  incision  above  or  below  the  orbit. 

The  inferior  dental  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  mouth,  reaching  from  behind  the  upper  to  behind  the  lower 
last  molar  tooth.  The  finger  is  inserted,  through  the  incision,  between 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  spine  that 
marks  tlif  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  is  recognized.  The  nerve 
is  secured  with  a  blunt  hook  just  before  it  enters  the  canal,  and  is 
drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  may  then  be  stretched,  divided,  etc. 

The  lingual  nerve  may  be  divided  for  relief  of  pain  in  inoperable 
cancer  of  the  tongue.  The  nerve  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the 
floor  of  mouth  close  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  opposite  the  last 
molar  tooth.  The  nerve  is  hooked  out  of  the  incision  and  a  portion  of 
its  length  resected. 

CONOENITAL  DEFORMITIES  OP  THE  PACE. 

The  Development  of  the  Face.  —  About  the  twelftli  day  the 
arrangement  of  the  head  end  of  tlie  embryo  is  quite  simple.  A 
croM  section  shows  it  to  consist  of  two  tubi's,  one  being  situated 
in  front  of  the  other.  The  anterior  is  the  blind,  head  end  of  the 
alimentary  tube:  the  future  pharyn.x.  The  posterior  is  the  enlarged 
neural  tube  which  is  later  developed  into  the  brain.  The  anterior 
wall  of  this  upper,  head  end  of  the  alitnentrtry  tube  is  called  the 
"oral  plate,"  and  murka  the  location  of  the  future  moutti  and  face. 


Tip  24.— TrmnirerH  Section  of  lh«  Head  End  at  an  Emhryo  Twelre  Day* 
Old.    A,  allmcaUrf  tube  ;  If,  nearat  tube  :  A'C,  ootoctaord  ;  OP,  oral  ptalc. 

arches  forward  above  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  like  a  hood,  over- 
ridiug  it  anteriorly.     This  upper  part  of  the  neural   tube,  which 


Fig.  2S.— Sagittal  Section  of  the  Head  End  of  an  Embryo  TveN*  Ttmy 
Old.  A,  allmenury  tube;  FB,  vealde  of  the  forebrain  orrrriding  tbeeiid  of 
the  alimentary  tube  ;  y,  neural  tube  ;  JfC,  cotodiord ;  OP,  oral  plate  (alte  of 
future  mouth),  wblcb  rupturei  during  the  fourth  week. 

projects  forward  over  the  end  of  the  alimentary  tube,  is  called  the 
vesicle  of  the  forebrain. 
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In  the  third  week  there  maj  be  seen,  upon  either  side  of  the 
head  end  of  the  embryo,  four  transverse  plates  or  ribs  of  tissue 
which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  fissures,  or  clefts. 
The  thickened  plates  are  called  visceral  arches,  and  the  intervening 
spaces,  or  fissures,  visceral  clefts.  Within  the  alimentary  tube,  upon 
its  inner  aspect,  there  may  be  seen  corresponding  arches  and  clefts. 
These  arches  are  simply  thickenings  or  ribs  in  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  head  end  {"schlund,"  pharynx)  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Each 
mass  consists  of  mesoblast,  covered  upon  its  outer  surface  by  the 
epidermic  layer,  which  covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body,  and 
upon  its  inner  surface  by  the  endodermic  layer,  which  lines  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Between  the  arches, 
»t  the  bottom  of  any  two  opposed  clefts,  the  wall  of  tissue  is  ex- 
tremely thin;  consists  practically  of  the  outer  (epidermic)  and  the 
inner  (endodermic)  layers.  The  uppermost  of  these  visceral  arches, 
that  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  face,  is  the  thickest.  It 
extends  forward,  and  in  front,  where  it  is  narrower,  unites  in  the 
middle  line,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  mandib- 
ular arch,  which  represents  the  future  lower  jaw.  The  second  arch 
is  less  prominent  than  the  first,  and  as  it  passes  forward  is  directed 
somewhat  upward.  This  second  arch  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
middle  line.  The  third  and  fourth  arches  are  still  less  prominent 
and  still  shorter.  These  lower  three  arches  do  not  join  with  their 
fellows  across  the  middle  line  in  front,  but  are  continued  into  the 
plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the  front  wall  of  the  (scklund)  pharynx. 
From  above  downward  these  arches  overlap  and  partially  conceal 
each  other;  so  that  the  third  and  fourth,  especially  the  fourth,  are 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  first  and  second.  The  uppermost 
arch  appears  earliest.  The  appearance  of  these  arches  is  the  first 
indication  that  marks  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
face. 

Owing  to  the  progressive  growth  of  the  visceral  arches,  which 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  parts  that  immediately  adjoin  the  area 
abeady  mentioned  as  the  oral  plate,  and  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  prominent  overhanging  forebrain  vesicle  (neural  tube)  above, 
the  oral  plate  becomes  relatively  depressed,  and  we  have  thus,  in 
its  stead,  a  distinct  fossa,  which  is  called  the  oral  pit.  The  oral  pit 
is  bounded  above  by  the  overhanging  forebrain  vesicle  and  below 
and  upon  the  sides  by  the  first  visceral  arches.  These  are  the  parts 
which  immediately  surround  the  oral  pit  and  which  are  finally  de- 
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veloped  into  the  face;   the  oral  pit  represents  the  future  oral  and 
nasal  cavities. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  visceral  arches  are  not  concerned  _ 
in  the  formation  of  the  face. 

The  next  change  noticed  in  the  parts  about  the  oral  pit  is  the' 
appearance  of  a  thick,  rounded  mass  or  process  upon  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  first  visceral  arch  of  either  side;  this  is  called  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  process.    Above,  corresponding  to  the  upper  margin 
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Fig.  20.— Pace  of  Embryo.  Fifth  Wtek.  Front  Tiew.  B,  eye;  JV.  Inferior 
maxtllary  proceu  (llrBt  Tieceral  arch)  Joloa  In  middle  line  witli  Ita  fellow  of 
the  oppoalto  aide  to  form  tbe  mandibular  arcti  rtuture  lower  jaw) ;  LK,  laterai 
naaal  proceaa  (outer  extremity  of  tbe  frontal  process):  Jif.V.  middle  nasal 
process  (middle  portion  of  frontal  process):  ^7i,  nasal  notcb  (future  nostril); 
Ell,  superior  maxillary  process  (upper  back  part  of  tbe  first  Tisceral  arcb); 
1,  S,  %,  tint,  second,  asd  third  visceral  arches. 

of  the  oral  pit,  there  appears  a  single  broad  process,  which  is  devel- 
oped by  the  forward  and  downward  growth  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  vesicle  of  the  forebrain;  this  is  called  the  frontal  process  or 
frontal  plate,  and  is  really  a  prolongation  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
vesicle  of  the  forebrain;  it  grows  downward  and  plays  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the  face.  At  this  stage  the  oral 
pit  is  a  five-sided,  deep  fossa,  bounded  above  by  the  frontal  process 
or  frontal  plate,  below  by  the  mandibular  arch  (inferior  maxillary 
processes),  and  upon  each  side  by  the  superior  maxillary  process. 
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The  eyes  are  located  one  upoD  either  side  of  the  head,  and  are 
bounded  below  by  the  upper  back  part  of  the  superior  maxillary 
process  and  internally  by  the  outer  border  of  the  frontal  process. 

The  frontal  process,  frontal  plate,  is  broad,  and  consists  of  a 
middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  two  lateral  portions, 
the  lateral  nasal  processes. 


EYE 


rif.  '.T.— FBce  of  Embryo,  Fifth  Week.  Front  tIow.  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  TlKcral  orcbcs  bu  be«Q  cut  kw^T  to  ibow  the  Interior  of  the  mouth 
csTttr  (pbarrnz),  the  wall  of  which  ibowa  the  rlsceral  arches  with  Interren- 
Int  clefta  correspondinc  to  thoae  upon  the  outside.  Ill,  cut  lurface  of  Infe- 
rior maxlllanr  process;  LN,  lateral  nasal  process:  BM,  superior  maxlllarr 
process:  1.  1.  S,  4,  cut  surface  of  the  flrst.  aecond,  third,  and  fourth  rlsceral 
arches,  sbowlng  the  corrcspondlns  clefts  between  them.  Between  LK  and 
middle  nasal  process  Is  the  nasal  notch  (future  noatrll). 


The  middle  nasal  process  is  quite  broad,  and  its  lower  free 
border  is  deeply  notched  in  the  middle.  The  lateral  nasal  process, 
one  on  either  end  of  the  frontal  process,  is  separated  from  the  middle 
nasal  process  by  a  deep  notch,  the  olfactory  groove;  the  floor  of 
each  olfactory  groove  is  intimately  related  with  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  vesicle:    organ  of  smetL 
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During  the  fourth  week  the  plate  of  tissue  which  fonns  the 
floor  of  the  oral  pit  becomes  very  thin,  consisting  only  of  the  epider- 
mic and  endodermic  layers.  It  is  called  the  "rachenhaut  of  Remak," 
or  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  during  this  week  ruptures  and  so 
establishes  a  communication  from  without  with  the  alimentary  tube 
— pharynx. 

Somewhat  later,  about  the  fifth  week,  we  find  that  the  various 
proceEses  have  approached  each  other,  and  the  appearance  begins 


Fig.  28.— Embrro  kbout  Fourtb  Week,  Been  trom  Side.    1,  2,  3,  4,  Tiaearal 
arcliei  with  cletti  between  tbcm. 


to  suggest  the  ultimate  conformation  of  the  face.  The  superior 
maxillary  processes  are  nearer  the  middle  line,  the  whole  frontal 
process  is  longer,  and  its  separation  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral 
portions  is  still  more  pronounced  on  account  of  the  increased  depth 
of  the  olfactory  grooves.  The  eyes  are  fairly  weJl  bounded,  but  are 
still  located  upon  the  side  of  the  head. 

About  the  seventh  week  we  note  that  the  superior  maxillary 
process,  in  part,  has  become  fused  with  the  lateral  nasal  process 
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of  the  frontal  plate;  this  line  of  fusion  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  tear-duct.  If  union  does  not  occur  along  this  line,  we  have 
a  so-called  orbito-nasal  or  oblique  facial  cleft.  The  eye  is  entirely 
Burrounded  and  is  placed  more  to  the  front  of  the  face.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  is  still  notched 
in  the  center  and  broad;  the  extremities  of  this  middle  nasal  process 
have  become  fused  with  the  lowest  and  most  internal  part  of  the 
(operior  maxillary  process,  and  by  this  union  the  upper  lip  is  formed 


wig.  2D.— BmbiTO  Bboot  Bltbtta  Week.    OeTelopment  ol  tae*  well  ■dTueed. 

and  at  the  same  time  the  olfactory  grooves  are  bounded  below,  and 
are  thus  converted  into  round  openings:  the  nostrils.  If  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  process  and  middle  portion  of  the  frontal  plate, 
middle  nasal  process,  fail  to  unite,  we  have,  as  a  result,  a  cleft  in 
the  lip, — harelip;  this  may  or  may  not  reach  into  the  opening  of 
the  nostril:  i.e.,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  parts  have  failed  to  unite. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  process  becomes  par- 
tially united  with  the  upper  border  of  the  mandibular  process,  the 
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inferior  maxillary  process,  which  has  also  become  thickened,  aud 
in  this  way  the  size  of  the  mouth  is  much  diminished.  If  this  union 
falls  short  of  normal  we  have  a  characteristic  deformity:  macrostoma 
or  transverse  facial  cleft.  The  face,  as  a  whole,  is,  therefore,  at  this 
period  closed  in,  but  the  nostrils  are  still  far  apart,  the  nose  broad, 
and  perfectly  flat  and  directed  forward,  and  the  upper  lip  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  This  type  of  face  often  persists,  and 
we  then  have  a  peculiar  "pug  face." 

The  openings  for  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  seen  low 
down  upon  either  side  of  the  head. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  first  visceral  cleft:  i.e.,  that  between  the  first  and  second 
arches.  The  margins  of  the  orifice  of  the  auditory  canal  later  be- 
come nodulated;  these  nodules  coalesce,  and  in  this  way  the  auricle 
is  formed.  The  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanum  are  the  remains 
of  the  corresponding  first  internal  cleft  (from  pharynx).  The  ear- 
dram  represents  the  point  where  the  epiderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cleft,  and  the  endoderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cleft,  have 
coalesced  with  each  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  eyes  are  located  toward 
the  front  of  the  face.  The  nose  is  still  broad  and  flat,  although  the 
nostrils  are  rather  closer  together.  The  upper  lip,  representing  the 
middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal  plate,  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  fairly  well 
closed  in  by  the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

To  recapitulate:  The  first  visceral  arch  is  eventually  developed 
into  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  and  the  adjoining  soft  parts,  includ- 
ing the  lower  lip  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  assists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tongue.  The  superior  maxillary  process  of  the  first 
visceral  arch  is  developed  into  the  superior  mtiiillary  bone  and  the 
adjoining  soft  parts,  including  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  The  frontal 
plate,  its  lateral  portion,  the  lateral  nasal  process,  forms  the  side  of 
the  nose,  including  the  nasal  bones;  its  middle  portion,  the  middle 
nasal  process,  forms  the  bridge  of  integument  between  the  nostrils, 
reaching  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip,  and  the  cartilagi- 
nous and  bony  portions  of  the  nasal  septum  (vomer  and  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid);  also  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  lip  and 
intermaxillary  bone. 

The  intermaxillary  bone  was  first  described  by  the  poet  Goethe. 
It  is  a  small,  wedge-shaped,  bony  process  which  is  attached  to  the 
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anterior  end  of  the  vomer  and  fits  into  a  corresponding  triangular 
space  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate,  and  carries  the  four 
incisor  teeth.  The  line  of  union  between  this  bone  and  the  palatal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  may  often  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
adult  upper  jaw-bone.  The  anterior  palatine  canal  marks  the  junc- 
tion of  these  parts.  A  non-united,  abnormally  placed  intermaxillary 
bone  often  complicates  harelip. 


Fig.  sa— P*ce  o(  Embrro  about  BIgbtb  Wwk.  Tha  Tcriour  procrsaes  tbat 
CO  to  make  up  tbe  faca  bars  coalesced,  but  tbe  embrjroaal  trpe  of  tbe  (ace  la 
atill  well  marked.  Eyea  located  upon  tbe  aide  of  (ace.  Eara  low  down.  Noae 
Bat  and  projectlnc  (orward,  wltb  noatrlla  (ar  apart.  Upper  Up  atlll  notcbed 
la  Ui«  middle. 

Formation  of  the  Palate. — The  superior  maxillary  process  of 
either  side  gives  off,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  a  shelf-like  process:  the 
palate  process.  These  processes  gradually  grow  toward  the  middle 
line  and  unite  with  each  other,  and  thus  form  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  the  union  taking  place  from  before  backward,  the  uvula  being 
the  last  part  to  unite.    Union  between  the  palatal  processes  is  com- 
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plete  at  about  the  eleventh  week.  With  the  formation  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  the  sasal  cavity  is  separated  from  the  oral,  or  mouth, 
cavity.  Failure  of  union  between  the  palatal  processes  gives  rise 
to  the  various  degrees  of  cleft  palate.  In  front,  where  the  two  halves 
of  the  hard  palate  join  with  the  intermaxillary  bone,  there  are  a 
suture  line  and  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

The  vomer  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  are  de- 
veloped from  the  middle  portion — the  middle  nasal  process — of  the 
frontal  plate,  and  divide  the  nasal  cavity  into  two  parts.  The  junc- 
tion between  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  and  the  hard  palate 
occurs  after  the  two  palatal  processes  have  united  with  each  other 
in  the  middle  line.  The  nasal  cavity  opens  in  front  upon  the  face 
through  the  nostrils  and  behind  into  the  pharynx  through  the  poste- 
rior nares. 

The  Teeth. — The  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  become 
prominent,  and  in  this  way  form  the  alveolar  processes;  the  epithe- 
lium covering  these  processes  becomes  invaginated, — dips  down  into 
the  substance  of  the  processes, — and  from  this  the  teeth  are  formed. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  developed  from  the  first  visceral  arch. 

The  Toiig:ne. — The  tongue  is  developed,  its  anterior  portion  from 
the  first  arch  and  its  posterior  portion  from  the  second  and  third 
arches.  The  anterior  part — the  body  and  tip — is  developed  from  a 
tubercle  which  appears  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  first  arch.  The  back  part,  the  root,  is  devel- 
oped in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
from  two  tubercles  at  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  arches. 
These  two  parts  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  become 
joined,  the  line  of  union  being  indicated  by  the  V-shaped  row  of 
papillae  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  adult  tongue.  At  the  apex  of  the  V 
there  is  a  dimple,  the  foramen  caacum,  which  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  parts  of  which  the  tongue  is  formed.  As  the  tongue 
is  developed,  it  increases  rapidly  in  size,  occupying  the  mouth  cavity 
and  projecting  up  into  the  future  nasal  cavity.  As  the  palatal 
processes  grow  inward  to  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  how- 
ever, the  tongue  is  gradually  forced  down  into  the  mouth  cavity 
proper,  where  it  belongs. 

Deformities  of  the  Face. — These  consist  of  abnormal  clefts  and 
atresias,  which  may  be  partial  or  complete. 

Clefts  are  due  to  the  entire  or  partial  absence  of  normal  union 
between  the  original  embryonal  processes  by  whose  coalescence  the 
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face  ia  formed.  Atresias  are  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  by  excessive 
nnion,  beyond  the  normal,  between  these  processes,  and  as  a  result 
we  get  a  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the  facial  orifices:  mouth, 
nostrils,  and  eyes.  Still  further,  the  union  between  the  processes 
may  occnr  to  its  normal  extent,  but  the  lines  of  union  may  remain 
permanently  marked  by  cicatricial  seams  or  irregular  tags  and 
nodules. 

The  failure  of  the  embryonal  processes  properly  to  coalesce, 


Fig  ^1.— Diagram  of  CongcDtUi  Facial  ClefU.  Shadrd  portlooa  Indleat* 
th*  location  of  th»  different  congenital  flaaurea.  BL,  harelip:  lil.  Interior 
Btazlllarjr  proc«aa:  LN.  ',  lateral  naaal  procesa  of  trontjil  plate;  LN,  lateral 
saaal  cleft:  II.N.,  middle  naaal  proceas  of  frontal  plate:  OF,  oblique  facial 
tieft;  811,  auperlor  maxillary  proceaa;  TF,  tranarerae  facial  cleft:  •,  lower 
part  of  lateral  naaal  proceaa  which  take*  part  In  the  formation  of  the  upper 
Up,  but  not  of  Ita  red  border;  the  free  red  margin  of  the  lip  la  forped  b]r  tha 
snion  of  tha  lower  part  of  tha  middle  nasal  proceaa  {US)  and  tb«  lower 
part  of  the  auperlor  mazJllarr  proceaa  (SJ(). 


the  resulting  clefts,  is  really  due  to  the  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  processes  themselves;  they  are  deficient:  i.e.,  too  small 
to  meet  each  other,  and  hence  the  clefts.  The  clefts  vary  in  degree 
from  narrow,  incomplete  fissures  to  widely  gaping  spaces.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  clefts  may  be  smooth  or  they  may  be  irregular  and  marked 
by  nodular  processes,  tags,  etc. 

The  congenital  deformities  of  the  face  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  groups: — 
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(A)  Those  in  which  the  frontal  plate  or  process  is  concerned. 
Under  this  heading  we  have: — 

1.  Lateral  clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  alveolar  process;  clefts 
of  the  palate  may  also  be  conveniently  included  in  this  group. 

2.  Median  clefts  or  notches  of  the  upper  lip  and  deformities  of 
the  nose. 

3.  Notching  of  the  wing  of  the  nose. 

4.  Oblique  facial  fissures,  etc. 

(B)  Those  in  which  the  first  visceral  arch  is  involved.  In  this 
group  we  have: — 

1.  Transverse  facial  fissures. 

2.  Median  fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  lower  jaw,  and  tongue. 

3.  Deformities  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Deformities  in  WMch  the  Frontal  Plate  is  Concerned.  Lateral 
Clefts  of  the  Upper  Lip  and  of  the  Alveolae  Pbocess  and 
Cleft  Palate. — Clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  alveolar  process  depend 
upon  imperfect  union  of  the  middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process, 
of  the  frontal  plate  with  the  corresponding  lower  portion  of  the 
superior  maxillary  processes:  to  failure  of  the  intermaxillary  bone 
and  its  accompanying  soft  parta  to  unite  with  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  face.  These  clefts  are  always  lateral  and  may  be  present  on 
one  or  both  sides.  Clefts  of  the  palate  (hard  and  soft)  depend  upon 
non-union,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  palatal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  process  of  either  aide  with  each  other.  These  clefts  are 
median  when  the  processes  of  both  aides  are  at  fault.  If  the  palatal 
process  of  one  side  only  is  involved,  the  fissure  will  be  present  upon 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  palatal  process  of  the 
other  side  being  joined  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  thus 
shutting  off  the  nasal  cavity,  on  that  side,  from  the  mouth. 

If  union  has  failed,  on  both  sides,  between  the  middle  process  of 
the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  superior  maxillary  process  of  either  side  (double  harelip  and  fis- 
sure of  the  alveolar  process)  and  between  the  palatal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  processes  of  either  side  (cleft  of  the  hard  and  soft 
palate),  we  have  the  most  extreme  variety  of  this  group  of  deformi- 
ties. There  are  found  all  degrees  of  this  variety  of  deformity  from 
this  exaggerated  form  down  to  a  mere  notching  of  the  upper  lip 
(incomplete  harelip)  or  bifurcation  of  the  uvula. 

Harelip. — This  condition  may  be  incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  harelip  consists  in  a  vertical  notch  in  the  free  mar- 
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gin  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  located  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
between  the  middle  segment  and  the  lateral  segment  of  the  lip.  It 
varies  in  depth  from  a  barely  noticeable  notch  to  a  deep  fissure 
which  may  e.\tend  almost  through  the  entire  lip,  leaving  but  a  nar- 
row bridge  of  integument  separating  the  angle  of  tlie  notch  from 
the  nostril. 

In  complete  harelip  the  fissure  extends  all  the  way  through  the 
upper  lip  into  the  nostril.  It  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of  the 
akeolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate.  The  nose  is  apt  to  be  un- 
usually broad  and  flattened,  the  wing  of  the  nose,  on  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  cleft,  being  carried  outward  away  from  the  middle 
line.    These  deformities  may  involve  one  or  both  sides.    If  double. 


fig.  82.— Double  Complete  Harelip. 


those  of  the  two  sides  may  differ  from  each  other,  the  fissure  on  one 
side  may  be  complete,  that  of  the  other  side  incomplete,  or  those  of 
both  sides  may  be  complete.  They  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of 
the  alveolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone 
often  being  small  and  misplaced  forward.  The  entire  middle  seg- 
ment of  the  lip  may  be  absent,  together  with  the  intermaxillary  bone 
8nd  the  vomer.  In  this  cuse  tbe  upper  lip  shows  a  broad,  mediaa 
(pace,  which  opens  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

Cltfl  of  the  Alveolar  Process. — With  harelip,  as  already  men- 
tioned, there  may  also  be  present  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  process, 
and  this  may  vary  from  a  narrow,  incomplete  fissure  to  a  broad,  open 
ipace;  it  may  be  unilateral  or  double,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
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cleft  palate.  If  there  is  no  deft  of  the  hard  palate,  the  cleft  of  the 
alveolar  process  terminates  at  the  anterior  palatine  foramen:  the 
meeting  point  of  the  palatal  process  of  either  side  and  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  If  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process  involves  both 
sides,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  is  continuous  with  the  front 
of  the  vomer,  may  be  placed  forward  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
alveolar  process,  especially  if  cleft  palate  is  also  prefent;  so  that  it 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  upper  lip  seem  to  be  suspended 
from  the  point  of  the  nose.  In  this  case  the  lower  tejrumentarj'  part 
of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  absent,  the  soft  parts  which  represent 
the  middle  part  of  the  lip  being  continued  directly  with  the  tip  of 
the  nose.    This  advancement  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  due  to  the 


Us.  jet.— Harelip  with  (A.)  AdTaoced  IntermaxlUarr  fortlon. 

unrestricted  forward  growth  of  the  vomer,  which  is  not  inhibited  as 
is  normally  the  case  when  it  is  Joined  to  the  palatal  processes.  If 
the  cleft  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  hard 
palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  as  it  is  carried  forward  by  the  growth 
of  the  vomer,  is  apt  to  become  markedly  twisted  upon  its  long  axis, 
so  that  its  anterior  surface,  instead  of  being  directed  forward,  looks 
almost  directly  toward  the  normal  side  of  the  face,  presenting  its 
prominent  sharp  lateral  edge  anteriorly.  The  intermaxillary  seg- 
ment may  be  entirely  absent,  as  already  mentioned. 

Clefi  Palate. — The  presence  of  a  longitudinal  fissure  which  may 
involve  the  hard  or  soft  palate  or  both.  It  is  caused  by  a  failure 
of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  processes  to  meet 
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in  the  middle  line  and  coalesce.  In  these  cases  the  base  of  the 
skull  may  be  imiisually  broad  and  the  pterygoid  processes  unusually 
far  apart. 

Cleft  of  Ihe  Hard  Palate. — This  may  be  unilateral  or  double. 
If  one-sided,  the  palatal  process  of  the  normal  side  is  seen  to  be 
united  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  shutting  off  that  side 
of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth,  while  upon  the  affected  side 
the  palatal  process  is  deficient  and  falls  short  of  meeting  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  there  is  thus  left  an  opening  which  leads 
into  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  double  cleft 
palate  both  palatal  processes  are  deficient,  and  the  lower  free  edge 
of  the  vomer  may  be  seen  between  the  separated  edges  of  the  cleft. 


Fir  »l.— Double  Cleft  Palate  with  Adraaccd  IntermaxlllKrr  Portion  (/JO 
CarnrlQc  cbe  Sockou  ot  Two  lacisor  Teeth.  T,  vomer  (septum  ot  Uia 
Do*e>. 


Usually  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  does  not  reach  low  enough 
to  present  itself  in  the  fissure  between  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and 
the  cleft  thus  has  the  appearance  of  a  median  cleft  when  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  bilateral,  or  double,  cleft. 

At  times  we  may  find  the  palatal  processes  of  either  side  prop- 
erly united  with  each  other,  but  the  vomer  fails  to  grow  down  suffi- 
ciently far  to  articulate  with  them,  and  there  is  thus  left  a  space 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  through  which  the  two  sides  of 
the  nasal  cavity  communicate  with  each  other.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vomer  does  not  play  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
hard  palate. 

Cleft  of  the  hard  palate  ends  anteriorly,  either  at  the  anterior 
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palatine  foniracn,  which  niarki!  tli«  point  of  junction  between  the 
intermaxillary  bone  and  the  palatal  procePBes  of  the  superior  maxil- 
laries,  or  else  it  is  combinod  with  n  single  or  double  cleft  of  the 
alveolar  process  and  harelip.  It  usually  ends,  posteriorly,  in  cleft 
of  the  soft  palate. 

In  cleft  piilatc,  cripecially  if  double,  the  forward  growth  of  the 
vomer  is  unrestricted  on  account  of  its  not  being  joined  to  the 
palatal  processes,  and  by  this  forward  growth  the  intermaxillary 
bone  and  its  corresponding  soft  parts  may  be  carried  forward  lieyond 
the  line  nf  the  alveolar  processes,  the  intermaxillary  bono  often  being 
bent  upward  or  twisted  upon  its  long  axis  (see  Fig,  34).  This  ad- 
vancement of  these  parts  adds  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting the  deformity. 

Cleft  of  the  Soft  Palate. — The  fissure  extends  from  the  tip  of  the 
uvula  for  a  varying  distance  into  the  soft  palate.  It  may  be  simply 
a  bifurcation  of  the  uvula,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  extends  all  the  way 
through  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate  or  for  some  distance  into  the  hard  palate.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  lateral  or  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate.  As  is  the 
case  with  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  there  is  not  only  a  simple  lack 
of  union  between  the  two  halves  of  the  palate,  but  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  tissue  which  prevents  the  parts  from  meeting  and  coalescing 
in  the  middle  line,  and  this  fact  is  important  in  considering  the 
operative  treatment  of  this  condition. 

With  the  exaggerated  forms  of  cleft  palate  there  is  frequently 
associated  imperfect  development  of  the  middle  nasal  process  of  the 
frontal  plate  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent:  the  intermaxillary  bone 
may  be  absent,  with  or  without  absence  of  the  vomer.  If  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  etc.,  are  absent,  we  have  a  median  cleft  of  the  upper 
lip,  or,  better,  a  double  harelip  with  absence  of  its  middle  segment; 
and  this  condition  is  usually  associated  with  a  broad  cleft  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  the  nose  may  be  soft  and  flattened,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  nasal  septum,  etc.  This  condition 
is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  defective  cerebral  development. 

Median  Clefts  and  Notcues  of  the  Upper  Lip. — These  de- 
formities depend  upon  exaggeration  and  persistence  of  the  embryonal 
notch  of  the  middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal 
plate  and  failure  of  the  nostrils  to  approach  each  other.  These 
defects  are  much  less  frequent  than  the  preceding.  There  may  be 
simply  a  notch  or  fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  reaching  part 
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way  through,  or  this  may  be  combined  w  ith  a  grooving  or  furrow  upon 
the  point  and  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  a  wide  separation  between 
the  nostrils.  This  condition  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the  nose 
appears  to  consist  of  two  halves  completely  separated  from  each 
other  and  each  containing  one  nostril.  Instead  of  this  extreme 
degree  of  deformity  the  nose  may  be  simply  flattened,  the  bridge  de- 
pressed, the  nostrils  far  apart  and  looking  directly  forward:  "dog 
nose."  The  fissure  in  the  upper  lip  instead  of  simply  notching  the 
lip  may  extend  completely  through  the  whole  lip  and  into  the  inter- 
maxillarj'  bone.  This  variety  of  deformity  may  also  be  represented 
by  a  fisttda  of  the  tip  or  dorsum  of  the  nose. 

Lateral  Nasal  Clefts. — These  occur  with  or  without  harelip 
and  cleft  palate;  the  notch  or  fissure  involves  the  wing  of  the  nose. 
If  they  extend  upward  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  side 


ris.  U.— Oblique  Facial  Cleft  Extendlns  lato  the  Temporo-rroatal  Reslon. 
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of  the  nose,  they  terminate  above,  not  in  the  inner  canthus,  but  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye;  they  represent  the 
embryonal  notch  between  the  middle  and  lateral  nasal  processes  of 
the  frontal  plate.  Fissures  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  that  resemble 
these,  but  terminate  above  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  are 
varieties  of  oblique  facial  clefts. 

Obuque  Facial  Clefts. — Failure  of  normal  union  between  the 
lateral  process  of  the  frontal  plate  and  the  superior  maxillary  process 
of  the  first  visceral  arch.  They  correspond  to  the  embrj'onal  orbito- 
nasal line  of  coalescence.  These  deformities  may  be  very  extensive 
or  slight:  one-sided  or  double.  They  commence  below  at  the  edge 
of  the  upper  lip,  and,  after  splitting  this  at  the  usual  harelip  site, 
extend  upward  through  the  check,  alongside  of  the  wing  of  the  nose. 
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not  into  tiie  nostril,  like  harelip,  and  tenninate  above,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  eye  (lower  lid)  or  inner  canthus.  They  may  extend 


Fig.  38.— Incomplete  Oblique  Facial  Cleft.  Tbe  edge  of  tb«  upper  Up  Is 
notched  and  a  cicatricial  line  extends  across  the  cheek  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  Is  everted. 

beyond  the  orbit,  from  its  outer  comer,  upward  and  outward  into 
the  fronto-temporal  region  of  the  skull.    They  vary  from  a  narrow 


Fig.  37.— Transverse    Facial    Cleft. 


fissure  or  incomplete  notch  to  a  wide,  gaping  fissure,  between  the 
edges  of  which  is  the  eyeball.    This  class  of  deformity  is  frequently 
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represented  in  its  simplest  form  by  a  notch  or  coloboma  of  the  lower 
or  upper  eyelid.  Instead  of  a  fissure,  this  deformity  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  cicatricial,  nodulated  seam,  indicating  the  orbito-nasal 
junction. 

Deformities  in  Which  the  First  Visceral  Arch  is  Concerned. 
Tr.\xsverse  Facial  Clefts,  etc. — These  are  due  to  a  failure  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral  arch  and  its  supe- 
rior maxillary  process  to  coalesce  to  the  normal  extent.  This  de- 
formity may  be  unilateral  or  double.  The  cleft  extends  from  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  outward  through  the  cheek  and  exposes  the 
teeth:  macrostoma.  If  the  reverse  of  this  process  occurs,  we  may 
have  a  mouth  so  small  as  to  require  surgical  interference:  micro- 
stoma. 

Median  Clefts  of  the  Lower  Lip,  Lower  Jaw,  and  Tonode. 
— These  conditions  are  very  rare.  They  are  due  to  failure  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  first  visceral  arch  (mandibular  processes)  to  unite 
with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  They  vary  from  a  slight  notch- 
ing of  the  lower  lip,  in  the  middle  line,  to  a  complete  separation 
through  the  lower  lip,  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  and  the 
tongue.  The  tongue,  by  itself,  may  be  split  or  absent  or  bound  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  cheek,  etc. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  imperfectly  developed,  rudimentary,  etc. 
It  may  be  split  in  the  middle  line  or  there  may  be  absence  of  the 
condyles,  etc.  As  the  formation  of  the  face  advances  the  jaw  is 
^dually  protruded  forward,  and,  if  arrested,  we  have,  as  a  result, 
the  receding  chin,  etc. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  HARELIP  AND  CLEFT  PALATE,  ETC. 

Operations  for  Harelip. — In  speaking  of  harelip — if  single — the 
flap  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  called  the  lateral 
flap,  or  segment,  and  the  other,  the  middle;  if  the  harelip  is  double, 
one  speaks  of  the  middle  segment  and  two  lateral  segments,  the  right 
and  the  left. 

Koenig  advocates  early  operation,  within  a  few  days  after  birth. 
Trendelenburg  advises  delaying  the  operation  until  later,  operating 
between  the  third  and  sixth  months,  and,  if  very  complicated,  waiting 
still  longer.  Trendelenburg  claims  that  the  difficulty  in  nourishing 
the  children  is  not  a  good  ground  for  early  operation;  that  children, 
even  with  a  cleft  palate  in  addition  to  the  harelip,  can  feed  from 
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a  bottle  if  it  is  provided  with  a  nipple  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  itself,  and  especially  if  the  child  is  assisted  by  the  nurse 
holding  the  ijottk'.  If  the  child  is  able  to  take  the  breast  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  change  to  the  bottle  after  oporntion  and  the 
breast  nursing  may  still  be  continuiKl.  At  the  time  of  operation  the 
child  should  be  free  from  intestinal  trouble,  and  there  should  be 
little  or  no  nasal  catarrh. 

For  children  under  one  year  no  anjcsthetic  is  necessary;  for 
older  children  one  may  use  incomplete  chloroform  anavthesia. 

The  child  should  be  wrajjped  in  a  blanket  in  such  a  way  that 
the  arms  and  legs  are  confined  and  then  held  upright  in  the  arms 
of  a  nurse  who  sits  opposite  the  oijcrator.  The  child's  head  is 
steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  thrusts  the  head  a  little  forward  to 
prevent  the  blood  entering  the  mouth  during  the  operation. 

The  instruments  that  are  rei]uircd  consist  of  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife  with  a  sharp  point,  several  tcnacula,  mouse-tooth 
forceps,  and  narrow-bladed  sharp-edged  scissors.  The  steps  of  the 
operation  consist  in  freshening  the  edgi-s  of  the  cleft  and  suturing. 
In  freshening  the  edges  one  should  cut  with  a  view  to  providing 
broad,  raw  surfaces  for  apposition ;  they  should  be  cut  somewhat 
oblitjucly.  and  more  taken  away  from  the  skin  than  from  the  mu- 
cous surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  controlled  by  an  assistant,  who  compresses  either  segment 
of  the  lip  betw«"n  tlie  finger  and  thumb,  or  a  clamp  may  be  applied 
on  either  side  of  the  defect  in  the  lip  (Trendelenburg).  With  the 
mouse-tooth  forceps  the  edge  of  the  defect  is  seized  and  transfixed 
with  a  knife,  and  the  incision  made  with  a  sawing  motion  and  with 
deliberation.  In  order  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  into  apposition  it 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  liberate  the  flaps  by  cutting  them  free 
from  their  attflchment  to  the  deeper  adjoining  parts:  the  alveolar 
process  and  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

As  suture,  several  harelip  ])in8  may  be  used,  each  with  a  figure-of- 
eight  coil  of  silk  floss.  Without  these  pins,  or  in  addition  to  them,  one 
may  unite  the  raw  surfaces  with  one  to  three  heavier  silk  sutures  car- 
ried in  a  straight  or  curved  needle.  These  should  penetrate  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  lip,  down  to,  but  not  through,  the 
mucous  nictnbraue,  and  should  take  a  good  hold.  Between  these 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  brought  accurately  together, 
edge  to  edge,  with  a  number  of  supcrlicial  sutures  of  ratlier  tiuer 
fiilk. 
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Operations  for  Incomplete  Harelip.  Simple  Freshening  of 
THE  Opposing  Edges  and  Si'ture. — This  plan  would  not  answer 
even  for  incomplete  harelip,  since  a  notch  would  remain  which 
would  increase  with  time  as  the  scar  contracts,  especially  if  the 
cleft  is  deep. 


Fir  St.— simple  Paring  of  the  Edges  of 
tb*  Notcb  tor  Incomplete  Harelip. 


Fig.  39.— Imperfect  Result  After  Sim- 
ple Paring  and  Suture,  Sbowlng  tba 
Notch  Still  Present. 


Von  Graefe  proposed  a  very  simple  method  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  apposed  edges  of  the  fres-hened  surfaces.  This  method 
will  answer,  however,  only  for  the  very  incomplete  defects,  and  not 
for  wide  or  complete  splits.  It  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the 
notch  by  making  a  circular  incision,  which  arches  over  the  corner  of 
the  notch. 


I    t 


Fig.  40.— Von  Oraefe  Metbod  of  Paring 
an  Incomplete  Harelip  so  as  to  Increase 
(he  Length  of  the  Raw  Apposed  Edges. 


Fig.  41.— Reault  After  Buturlnx. 


NfeLATON  Method. — Without  removing  any  tissue,  an  incision 
b  made  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  around  the  corner  of  the 
notch  and  parallel  with  its  edges,  and  after  converting  this  incision 
into  a  vertical  one  its  edges  are  united  with  several  interrupted 
Etitcbea. 


Fig.       44.— Result      After 
Suture. 


Maloaigxe  proposed  to  close  the  defect,  especially  where  the 
defect  is  considerable,  by  making  use  of  flaps  in  addition  to  fresh- 
ening the  edges.  In  his  operation  the  tissue  is  removed  from  the 
angle  of  the  notch  only,  the  second  part  of  the  operation  consisting 
in  the  formation  of  flaps  by  simply  cutting  into  the  substance  of 
the  lip  along  either  side  of  the  defect,  commencing  near  the  angle 
and  cutting  toward  the  red  border  of  the  lip.    The  base  of  the  flap 


Fig.  45.— Halgat^me  Opcr-        Fig. 
atlon  for  Incomrlete  Hare-    Down, 
Up.     Paring  and  lormaUoo 
of  flapa. 


46.— Flaps     Turned 
Ready    for    Suture. 


Fig.       47— Result      After 
Parts  have  been  Sutured. 


should  be  no  thicker  than  the  red  of  the  lip;  otherwise  it  is  very 
diflieult  to  turn  it  down.  The  tongues  of  tissue  thus  marked  out 
are  turned  down  and  sutured  together,  with  the  result  that  the  cleft 
is  not  only  filled  in,  but  a  little  tongue  of  tissue  is  left  projecting 
beyond  the  free  line  of  the  lip  to  allow  for  future  retraction. 

The  objection  to  this  operation  is  that,  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderable torsion  to  which  the  flaps  are  subjected,  their  nourishment 
is  uncertain  and  they  may  become  gangrenous,  especially  in  very 
young  children. 
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Mirault'8  operation  is  an  improvement  on  Malgaigne'a.  Only 
one  flap  is  made,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  lateral 
segment.  The  flap  which  ia  thus  formed  is  sutiired  to  the  freshened 
edge  of  the  middle  segment.  This  single  flap  is  not  likely  to  become 
gangrenous  as  is  the  ilalgaigne,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn 

H  it  down  so  far,  and,  secondly,  because  its  base  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  include  the  coronary  vessels.  In  forming  the  flap 
a  single  cut  is  made  into  the  substance  of  the  lip  proper,  striking 

H  well  above  the  red  margin  so  that  the  base  of  the  flap  corresponds 
to  the  lower  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  lip.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory operation.  It  has  been  modified  by  Simon,  Koenig,  Esmarch, 
fHagedom,  and  others. 


Fl«.    M.— Mlrault    Ofxra-    Plf .    49.  —  Part*   re»dy   for 
•tlon  for  Incomplete  Hare-  Suture. 

Up.     Pirloc  and  fornutloa 
of  one  flap. 


Fl(.    SO.— Result  Attsr  Su- 
ttire. 


Operations  for  Complete  Harelip.  —  Cases  in  which  the  split 
extends  through  the  entire  width  of  the  lip. 

In  these  cases  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  freshen  and  prepare 
the  edges  for  suture,  but  one  must,  in  addition,  detach  the  soft 
parts,  in  order  that  the  raw  surfaces  may  be  brought  together  and 
sutured;  one  must  unite  the  whole  width  of  the  lip  from  the  nasal 
opening  down  to  its  free  border,  and  further  strive  to  correct  the 
accompanying  nasal  deformity.  It  usually  suffices  to  separate  the 
outer  or  lateral  segment,  that  nearer  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  from 
its  attachment  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Only  in  extreme 
cases  does  it  become  necessary  to  detach  the  other  flap  as  well.  To 
separate  the  flap  from  the  underlying  bone  one  seizes  its  edge  with 
a  mouse-tooth  forceps,  and  draws  it  inward  toward  the  middle  line, 
and  forward,  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  bone.  In  this  way  the 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  attaches  the  lip  to  the  gum  is 
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put  upon  the  stretch,  and  may  be  incised  with  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
cutting  toward  the  bone  (superior  maxillary).  This  incision  is  car- 
ried sufficiently  far  and  deep  to  liberate  the  laternl  flap  and  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  nose  and  to  allow  of  the  parta  being  readily 


^^ 


Fig.  61— nXffniirAnOI  for  Completf  Harelip.  loclBloo  carried  around  tb« 
•1b  of  the  no««  In  order  to  liberate  the  sesmenta.  Formatlos  of  Caps  by  In- 
cision Into  each  icgmeDt. 

apposed  without  tension.  Hemorrhage  from  this  incision  is  often 
considerable,  especially  if  it  is  neccsary  to  cut  deep,  and  this  is 
given  Rs  one  of  the  reasons  for  waiting  in  these  cases,  at  any  rate, 
until  the  third  or  fourth  month  (Trendelenburg).  The  hemorrhage, 
however,  usually  ceases  when  the  sutures  are  inserted  and  compres- 
sion applied;  still,  any  spurting  \essel8  that  are  to  be  seen  should  be 
clamped  and  ligated  with  fine  catgut. 

Occasionally,  in  order  to  free  the  flap  sufficiently  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  an  incision  around  the  wing  of  the  nose;    this, 


Fig.  62.— Hagedom  Oper- 
atloD  for  aiogle  Complete 
Uarelli).    Linea  of  Incision. 


Fig.  63.— Parts  Freahened 
and   Ready    for    Suture. 


Fig.  64.— Result  After  Su- 
ture. 


however,  is  but  seldom  necessarj-  (Dieffenhach's  V!t\l(insrhn\.lC).  The 
Mirault  or  the  Hagedorm  operation  is  usually  done  for  this  condition 
of  complete  harelip. 

Hagedokn's  operation  consists  in  paring  away  the  edges  of  each 
flap,  first  from  the  margin  of  the  lateral  flap, — that  nearer  the  angle 
of  the  mouth, — and  tlien  from  the  margin  of  the  other  flap.     A 
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horizontal  incision  is  then  made  into  the  substance  of  the  lateral 
flap  and  an  oblique  one  into  the  median  flap.  With  a  scissors, 
ihe  long  strips  of  vermilion  border  which  have  been  pared  away  from 
the  edges  of  the  flaps  are  snipped  off.  When  the  parts  are  sutured 
there  is  left  a  little  process  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the  lip;  this 
retracts  in  time. 

Operation  for  Single,  Complete  Harelip  Associated  with  Cleft  of 
the  Alveolar  Process  and  Advancement  of  the  Intermaxillary  Bone. 
— In  these  cases  the  intermaxillary  bone,  besides  being  misplaced, 
may  be  rotated  upon  its  long  axis  in  such  a  way  that  it  presents, 
anteriorly,  a  prominent,  sharp  edge,  which  would  greatly  interfere 
with  the  healing  process. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  the 
bone  in  its  natural  position.  An  effort  should  be  made,  by  twisting 
it  upon  its  long  axis,  to  set  it  square  so  that  its  sharp,  lateral  edge 
will  not  project  under  the  suture  line.  If  necessary,  with  the  bono 
forceps  or  the  chisel  the  process  may  be  separated  forcibly  from  its 
attachment  to  the  alveolus  and  brought  into  position  by  rotating  it 
partly  upon  its  long  axis.  The  vomer,  to  the  front  of  which  the 
intermaxillary  is  joined,  may  prevent  this  replacement,  and  then  it 
may  be  wise  to  resect  the  prominent  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  with 
a  chisel  or  rongeur,  but  if  we  do  this  we  lose  an  incisor  tooth.  These 
measures  complicate  the  operation  and  occasion  considerable  hemor- 
rhage, and  therefore  it  is  often  well,  with  this  condition,  to  defer  the 
operation  in  very  young  children.  After  the  intermaxillary  bone 
has  been  reduced  or  resected,  closure  of  the  split  in  the  lip  may  be 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  methods  described  above. 

Operation  for  Double  Harelip  without  a  Prominent  Advanced 
Intermaxillary  Bone. — The  middle  segment  is  always  found  to  be 
too  short  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  free  border  of  the  lip, 
but  it  may  be  used  to  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip.  From  the 
whole  of  the  middle  segment  and  from  each  lateral  segment  in  part, 
the  mucous  membrane  edge  is  trimmed  away,  and  a  Malgaigne  flap 
then  made  from  the  edge  of  each  lateral  segment.  One  side  may  be 
done  at  a  sitting,  or  one  may,  by  freshening  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  middle  segment  and  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  lateral 
segments,  transform  the  condition  into  a  double,  incomplete  hare- 
lip and  later  do  a  second  operation  to  correct  this.  If  the  noee  is 
flattened  and  the  alee  spread  out,  one  should  try  to  correct  this 
deformity  at  the  same  time  by  separating  the  lateral  segments  of 
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the  lips  and  the  sides  of  the  nose  from  their  deep  attachments. 
Instead  of  the  Malgaigne,  a  double  Hagedom  may  be  done  for  this 
condition. 

Operation  for  Double  Harelip  with  Prominent  Advanced  Inter- 
maxillary Bone. — This  may  be  remedied  by  resecting  the  bony  part 
of  the  prominent  intermaxillary  portion,  leaving  the  soft  parts  to 
assist  in  making  the  lip.  The  middle  segment  may  be  placed  very  far 
forward  upon  or  near  the  point  of  the  nose,  in  which  case  the  cuta- 
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Fig.  ES— Double  Hal- 
(alcae  Operetioa  for  a 
Double  Complete  Harelip. 
Faring  ot  edges  of  defecti 
and  {ormatlon   of   Bapa. 
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Fig   67.— Reeult  After  Su- 
ture. 
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Fig.  S8.— HagedorD  Oper- 
ation for  Complete  Doubit 
Harelip.  Paring  and  for- 
mation ot  flapa. 
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Fig.  59.— Parta  Ready  tor 
Suture. 


Fig.  60  — Reault  A.tter  Su- 
ture. 


neons  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  absent  (see  Fig.  33).  Under 
these  circumstances  the  soft  parts  of  the  middle  segment  of  the  lip 
must  be  used  to  make  the  tcgumentary  part  of  the  nasal  septum,  and 
then  the  whole  lip  must  be  formed  from  the  two  lateral  segments 
without  the  assistance  of  the  middle  portion.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  liberate  the  flaps  by  separating  them  from  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  or,  in  addition  to  this,  by  making  an  incision, 
upon  either  side,  around  the  ala  of  the  nose  ^V elUnsciiniil  of  DieflEen- 
bach). 
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An  attempt  may  be  made  to  graduallj  force  the  intermaxillary 
segment  into  place  by  long-continued  pressure.  II  this  method  is 
to  be  tried,  the  double  cleft  is  closed  after  having  first  liberated  the 
side  flaps  by  an  incision,  on  either  side,  around  the  wing  of  the  nose 
(Dieffenbach's  Wellenschnilt),  and  then  an  elastic  bond  is  applied  which 
exerta  pressure,  continuously,  upon  the  middle  segment.  This  band- 
age must  we  worn  for  a  long  time. 

Immediate  forcible  replacement  of  the  intermaxillary  portion 
may  be  done.  It  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  broken  away  from  the 
vomer,  or  the  Une  of  fracture  may  extend  upward  and  backward 
through  the  vomer  proper.  The  segment  is  then  forced  back  into 
proper  position  and  the  edges  of  the  flaps  freshened  and  sutured. 

Blandin  recommends  the  resection  of  a  triangular-shaped  por- 
tion from  the  nasal  septum  posterior  to  the  intermaxillary  segment. 
The  base  of  the  triangular  piece  of  bone  which  is  thus  resected 
corresponds  in  width  to  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  mid- 
dle segment  snd  the  intermaxillary  notch,  its  apex  running  upward 
into  the  septum  of  the  nose.  In  young  children  this  resection  may 
be  made  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  strong  scissors,  but  in  children 
over  ten  years  of  age  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  bone  scissors. 
The  apex  of  the  resected  triangular  piece  should  be  directed  upward 
and  forward,  toward  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
anterior  palatine  vessels.  The  intermaxillary  segment  may  then 
be  readily  forced  back  into  proper  position  and  the  cleft  closed.  If 
the  anterior  naso-palatine  artery  is  cut  in  removing  the  triangular 
piece  of  bone,  the  hemorrhage  will  be  severe. 

Bardeleben  has  modified  the  above  procedure  in  that  he  first 
separates  the  periosteum,  upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  behind  the 
middle  segment,  and  then,  with  the  ordinary  strong,  straight  scissors, 
simply  cuts  through  the  septum  without  attempting  to  resect  a  tri- 
angular piece.  The  middle  segment  is  then  pushed  back  into  place, 
the  edges  of  the  divided  septum  sliding  past  and  overlapping. 

As  a  rule,  the  attempt  to  replace  the  middle  segment  should 
be  made  during  the  first,  second,  or  third  year  of  the  patient's  life, 
because  later  the  segment  becomes  too  large  and  the  corresponding 
intermaxillary  space  too  small. 

Many  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  to  excise  the  intermaxillary  bone 
entirely,  and  indeed  it  is  very  questionable  if  anything  is  gained  by 
leaving  or  replacing  a  deformed,  misplaced  middle  portion.  If  it  is  re- 
moved, the  four  incisor  teeth  are  lost,  but  a  plate  can  be  fitted  to  sub- 
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Btitute  for  these.  If  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  allowed  to  remain  and 
is  replacetl,  it  is  very  likely  to  remain  rudimentary  and  wabbly,  and  the 
corresponiling  teeth  are  apt  to  be  crooked  and  imperfect.  If  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  i^cptum  of  the  nose  has  been  removed,  in  order  to 
place  the  intermaxillary  portion  in  its  normal  position,  the  point  of 
the  nose  will  be  tlriivvn  down  so  close  to  the  front  of  the  face  as  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  riattviud,  "bird-like"  appearance. 

Operation  for  Cleft  Palate. — The  cleft  may  be  limited  to  the 
soft  or  hard  pnliite  or  may  extend  through  both. 

The  o[)cration  upon  the  soft  palate  is  called  staphylorrhaphy; 
that  upon  the  hard  palate,  uranoplasty.  At  times  cleft  palate  is 
couiUined  with  harelip.  This  latter  condition  may  bi:"  remedied  dur- 
ing the  Hrst  few  months  of  life,  leaving  the  cleft  in  the  palate  until 
later:  seventh  to  eighth  year.  Julius  Wolff  operates  upon  cleft 
palate  earlier,  during  the  second  or  third  year,  and  this  seems  ad- 
visable. The  operation  for  closure  of  a  complete  cleft  may  be  done 
in  two  sittings:  closure  of  the  bard  palate  first  and  the  soft  palate 
subseijuently  at  a  second  sitting.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  preferable 
to  close  the  entire  cleft  at  one  sitting. 

The  operation  is  probably  best  done  with  the  head  in  the  Rose 
position,  the  patient  lying  upon  the  back,  with  the  head  hanging 
over  the  end  of  tlie  table,  and  under  complete  anaesthesia  (chloro- 
form). Some  operators  advise  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  with  the 
introduction  of  a  tampon  cannula;  or  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube 
may  be  introiJuced,  in  this  latter  case,  packing  the  pharynx,  in  addi- 
tion, with  a  pad  of  gauze.  Blood  is  thus  prevented  from  entering 
the  larynx,  and  the  anaesthetic  is  administered  through  the  trache- 
otomy tube.  Even  when  these  measures  are  resorted  to,  the  Rose 
position  is  still  preferable.  The  mouth,  teeth,  and  nasal  passages 
should  he  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  during  the  op- 
eration the  mouth  and  nose  may  be  fre<piently  irrigated  with  a  hot, 
saline  solution,  which  cleanses  the  parts  and  checks  hemorrhage.  The 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  retracted  with  curved  retractors  held  by 
an  elastic  band  fastened  around  the  patient's  neck.  The  jaws  are 
held  apart  with  a  Smith  or  Whitehead  gag,  which  not  only  holds 
the  jaws  0])cn,  but  at  the  same  time  depresses  the  tongue.  If  this 
gag  is  used,  the  retractors  for  the  side  of  the  mouth  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Bleeding  is  controlled  by  pressure  with  hot  pads  on 
long  sponge  holders,  and  one  should,  at  short  intervals,  interrupt 
the  operation  for  this  purpose;   usually  the  hemorrhage  is  simply  an 
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oozing  from  the  cut  edges.  By  carefully  minimizinp  the  loss  of  Wood 
we  are  ennhlcd,  with  safety,  to  operate  upon  quite  young  children: 
less  than  two  years  of  age  (Julius  Wo! If). 

Staphtlorrhapht. — Closure  of  a  split  in  the  soft  palate.  The 
first  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  freshening  the  edgrs  of  the  cleft. 
The  free  extremity'  of  one  side  of  the  split  uvula  is  seized  with  a  long 
mouse-tooth  forceps,  and,  while  the  uvula  is  thus  held  taut,  it  is 
transfixed,  near  its  tip,  which  is  steadied  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps, 
with  a  narrow-bladed,  shnrp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  and  with  a 
sawing  motion  a  thin  strip  is  cut  away  from  its  margin ;  the  edge 
is  pared  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  split  toward  the  posterior 


Fig.  n.— Wbltrhrsd  Gag  aod  Tongue  Depreasor  In  Place.    For  operation* 
upon  tbe  bard  and  aoft  oaJat*. 


border  of  the  hard  palate.  The  opposite  edge  is  then  freshened 
in  a  like  manner  and  the  strips  finally  cut  away  from  the  tip  of  the 
arula.  Care  should  be  taken  to  freshen  the  angle  of  the  split.  The 
itrips  sliould  be  so  cut  that  the  freshened  margins  present  a  beveled 
I'dge.  more  tissue  being  taken  away  from  the  buccal  than  from  the 
nasal  aspect  of  the  soft  palate,  so  as  to  give  us  broader  surfaces  for 
rature.  The  freshening  of  the  margin  of  the  split  may  be  done  with 
long,  narrow-bladed  scissors  instead  of  with  the  knife.  After  the 
edges  have  been  freshened,  one  should,  with  sharp  tenacula,  attempt 
to  appose  the  raw  edges  in  order  to  estimate  what  degree  of  tension, 
if  any,  exists.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  no  tension 
whatever.    In  order  to  overcome  tension  of  the  soft  palate  a  liberat- 
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ing  incision  may  be  made  upon  either  side.  These  incisions  are  made 
with  a  narrow-bladed,  double-edged  knife,  which  is  introduced  just  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  hamular  process.  This  process,  which  is  located 
behind  and  internal  to  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  very  readily  felt. 
These  incisions  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of  soft  palate,  from 
behind  forward,  and  divide  the  tendons  of  the  levator  and  tensor 
palati  as  they  turn  around  the  hamular  process  to  spread  out  into 
the  soft  palate.  One  may  wait  with  these  incisions  ujitil  after  the 
soft  palate  has  been  sutured,  since  they  may  not  be  necessary,  espe- 
cially if  care  has  been  taken  to  thoroughly  detach  the  soft  palate 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  and  also  from  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  pterygoid  process,  which  corresponds  to  the 
most  external  portion  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate. 
If  this  separation  is  thorough,  the  two  halves  of  the  soft  palate  may 
be  readily  appro.ximated  without  tension  and  the  liberating  incisions 
can  be  dispensed  with  (Julius  Wolff).  Even  when  the  cleft  is  limited 
to  the  soft  palate,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  raise  a  muco-periosteal 
flap,  the  same  as  when  closing  clefts  of  the  hard  palate ;  so  that, 
working  underneath  this  flap,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the 
soft  palate  may  be  completely  separated  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate.  This  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished  with 
a  periosteimi  elevator  bent  near  the  end  to  almost  a  right  angle. 

To  unite  the  freshened  edges  of  the  soft  palate  a  small,  short, 
surgeon's  needle  with  a  moderate  curve  or  a  short,  straight  needle 
may  be  used.  The  needle  is  carried  in  a  long  needle  holder,  and  as 
it  [lierces  the  tissues  its  end  may  be  seized  with  an  artery  forceps 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  it.  A  combination  needle  and  holder 
in  one  piece  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons. 

The  stitches,  which  may  be  of  silk,  silk-worm  gut,  or  silver  wire, 
are  introduced  from  before  backward,  and  are  not  tied  until  they 
are  all  placed.  Instead  of  tying  the  sutures  they  may  be  fi.xed  with 
perforated  shot.  To  prevent  the  suture  ends  becoming  confused 
one  may  confine  them  temporarily,  until  ready  to  tie  them,  in  in- 
cisions cut  in  a  piece  of  cardboard.  From  four  to  five  sutures  are 
required,  and  they  should  be  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
The  edges  of  the  soft  palate  should  be  accurately  apposed  without 
tension  and  free  from  hemorrhage. 

UHAN0PLA8TT. — Closurc  of  clefts  of  the  hard  palate.  The  op- 
eration of  Langcnbeck  as  described  by  him  in  1862.  This  condition 
IB  usually  associated  with  cleft  of  the  soft  palate,  in  which  case  both 
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should  be  closed  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of  one  side  of  the  uvula 
is  seized  with  a  long,  mouse-tooth  forceps  ond  trangfixed  as  described 
above.  The  paring  process  is  carried  forward  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  hard  palate  and  then  continued  along  the  margin 
of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  close  to  its  edge,  cutting  through  the 
muco-periosteal  covering  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  as 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  cleft.  Upon  the  other  side,  beginning, 
again,  behind,  rear  the  tip  of  the  soft  palate,  the  margin  of  the 
cleft  in  the  soft  palate  and  in  the  hard  palate  is  freshened  in  a 
similar  manner.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  pause 
occasionally  for  a  few  minutes  and  apply  steady,  firm  pressure  with 
a  hot  pad  in  order  to  control  the  bleeding. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  raising  of  a  muco-periosteal 
flap  from  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  upon  either  side  of  the 
cleft.  An  incision,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  cleft,  is  made 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  and  close  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  alveolar  process.  This  incision  usually  extends  from  a  point 
anteriorly,  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  to  a  point  posteriorly,  beyond 
the  last  molar  tooth.  In  making  this  incision  we  should  remember 
the  point  where  the  posterior  palatine  artery  emerges  from  the  canal 
in  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  and  place  the  incision  fairly  close  to 
the  alveolar  process  so  that  this  vessel  may  be  left  in  the  flap  to 
nourish  it  and  also  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the  hemorrhage  that 
would  follow  its  division.  Many  surgeons  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  this  vessel  is  cut  or  not,  as  the  flap  is  nourished 
just  the  same  in  either  case  and  that  the  resulting  hemorrhage  is  read- 
ily controlled  by  pressure;  nevertheless  one  should  try  to  avoid  divid- 
ing it.  Into  this  incision  a  sharp  periosteum  elevator  is  introduced, — 
it  may  be  narrow  and  rather  bent  near  the  end, — and  with  this  the 
muco-periosteal  layer  is  lifted  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and 
thus  made  freely  movable  so  that  it  can  be  brought  over  to  meet  the 
edges  of  the  flap  on  the  opposite  side.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
leparate  thoroughly  the  soft  palate  from  the  whole  posterior  border  of 
the  hard  palate.  This  is  accomplished  by  working  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  bone  with  a  periosteum  elevator  bent  upon  itself.  If  this 
detachment  of  the  soft  palate  is  thorough,  it  will,  in  nearly  all  in- 
(tances,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  liberating  incisions,  etc. 

The  apposed  edges  of  the  cleft  are  now  sutured  together,  com- 
mencing in  front,  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  working  backward, 
completing  the  operation  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate.    As 
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already  mentioned,  the  sutures  are  not  tied  until  after  the)'  have 
all  been  placed.  The  raw  space  left  on  either  side  of  the  hard 
palate  after  raising  the  muco-periostcal  flaps  is  packed. 

Ordinarilj'  the  futures  may  be  removed  after  six  days.  The 
mouth  and  nose  should  be  irrigated  and  washed  out  frequently  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  operation.  If  a  preliminary  trache- 
otomy has  been  performed  the  mouth  may  be  packed,  the  patient 
breathing  freely  through  the  tracheotomy  tube.  The  original  defect 
of  the  hard  palate  is  closed  ultimately  by  the  bone  which  is  produced 
from  the  periosteal  surface  of  the  flaps. 


Fig.  S2.— R^pntr  of  Cleft  Palate.  Muco-perlosteal  flaps  raited  and  edgea 
o{  cleft  In  hard  and  toft  palate  pared.  Sutures  all  Introduced  and  ready  for 
tylnt. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  LIPS. 

Excision  of  the  Whole  Lower  Lip.— This  operation  is  done  for 
malignant  disease.  At  times  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  involved 
and  the  upper  lip  is  also  encroached  upon,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  excising  the  lower  lip,  to  excise  a  triangular 
portion  of  the  upper  lip.  The  cutting  is  done  with  a.  scissors,  and 
during  the  operation  the  bleeding  is  controlled  by  compression  with 
the  fingers.  If  the  jaw-bone  is  involved  in  the  disease  one  may  resect 
the  diseased  portion  with  the  chisel  or  saw,  but  should  leave,  if  pos- 
sible, a  bridge  of  bone  sufficient  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
jaw. 
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Bestoration  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Excision  of  &  Wedge-shaped 
Portion. — After  the  whole  lower  lip  has  been  removed,  the  triangular- 
ehaped  defect  that  remains  may,  in  many  cases,  be  remedied  by  sim- 
ply drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  may  be  united  with  several  sutures  of  rather  heavier  silk 
which  go  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to,  but  not 
including,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  these  may  be  placed  so  as 
to  control  the  hemorrhage  at  the  same  time.  There  are  then  applied 
additional  sutures  of  finer  silk  that  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
accurately  together.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  small,  rounded,  puck- 
ered opening,  representing  the  mouth,  which  is  formed  entirely  from 


A 


Fig.   84.— Trlanjulir  Defect  In  Lowsr 
Lip  Closed  br  Suture, 
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the  upper  lip,  but  this  regains  an  appearance  very  much  like  normal, 
after  six  to  eight  monthi^. 

Formation  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Complete  Excision.  Dieffex- 
bach-Jaisohk  Method. — To  remedy  a  triangular  defect  in  the  lower 
lip.  In  estimating  the  area  of  the  flaps  required  one  should  allow 
one-third  for  shrinkage. 

From  each  comer  of  the  mouth  an  incision  is  carried  outward 
and  Bomewhat  upward  into  the  cheek  for  a  sufficient  distance  to 
cloee  the  defect  in  the  lip,  allowing  one-third  for  slirinkage.  From 
the  end  of  each  of  these  incisions  a  second  curved  incision  is  then 
carried  downward  and  inward  toward  the  chin  so  as  to  terminate 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  under  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
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Stenson'B  duct  should  be  avoided  in  making  these  flaps.  This  second 
incision,  being  curved,  makes  the  flaps  more  movable.  The  mucous 
membrane,  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  incision  that  reaches 
outward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  should  be  cut  upon  a  higher 
level  than  the  skin  in  order  thus  to  obtain  a  mucous  membrane  flap 
which  may  be  sutured  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lower  lip.  For  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  incision  goes 
through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  upon  the  same  level.  The 
two  flaps  are  now  separated  from  the  lower  Jaw,  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  cutting  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  is  reflected  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  to  the  gums.  If  the  flaps  are  not  suffi- 
ciently movable  to  bring  them  together,  the  incisions  may  be  pro- 


FIf.  fA DleSenbach-JaeBctae  OporaltoD  (or  Restorlos  Liower  Lip.    Dotted 

lines  reiirpseiit  the  edges  at  the  mucous  membrane,  wblch  !■  cut  long  In  order 
to  cover  over  tbe  free  margta  ot  tbe  new  Up.  The  edgea  o{  the  Haps  are 
drawn  together  and  tbe  mucous  membrane,  which  was  cut  long.  It  sewed 
over  tbe  Cree  edge  ot  tbe  new  Up.  Tbe  detect  vpon  each  side  caused  by  the 
sliding  ot  the  Haps  la  closed  hf  suture. 

longed  downward  beyond  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  into  the  neck 
and  the  flaps  loosened  still  farther  from  the  lower  jaw.  The  edges 
of  the  flaps  are  then  united  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  which  in- 
clude the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to,  but  not  including,  the 
mucous  membrane.  A  second  set  of  intermediate  silk  sutures  brings 
the  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  into  accurate  apposi- 
tion. Corresponding  to  the  free  border  of  the  new  lip,  the  edges 
of  the  mucous  membrane  flaps,  which  were  intentionally  cut  long, 
are  sutured  to  the  skin.  Finally  the  semilunar  defects  upon  either 
side  are  closed  with  sutures.  In  the  male  the  scar  is  hidden  by  the 
beard. 

Brunb  Method. — For  a  quadrangular  defect  of  the  lower  lip. 
A  square  cornered  flap  is  taken  from  either  side  of  the  face,  includ- 
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ing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  and  these  are  turned  down 
into  the  defect  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  These  flaps 
hare   a  good  blood-supply.     Avoid   Steason's  duct.     The  apposed 


Fig.  C6.— Bruns  Mtttaod  of  Resioring 
tta«  Lower  LID.  Dotu-d  lines  indicate 
that  the  mucous  membruie  Is  rut 
longer  than  the  skin  In  order  to  pro- 
Tide  a  mucous  membrane  border  to  the 
B*w  Up. 


FIk.  67.— Flaps  Turned  down  and 
Joined  to  Form  New  Lip.  Mucous 
membrane  Is  sutured  OTer  the  free 
margin  of  tba  new  lip.  The  defect 
upon  each  side  oC  the  cheek  la  closed 
by  autur*. 


edges  of  the  flaps  are  united  and  the  mucous  membrane  sutured  to 
the  edge  of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  margin  of  the  new  lip.  The 
lateral  defect  on  either  side  is  then  closed.  The  scars  that  result  are 
upon  the  cheek. 


Fig.    CS  — Langenbeck    Method    of    Re-  Fig.  69.— Oral  Flap  is  Raised  and  Su- 

■toriof  the  Lower  Lip.    An  oral  dap  Is      tured   Into   Plac*  and   the   Detect   thus 
taken  from  the  region  of  ths  chip.  Closed. 

Lanoenbeck's  Method. — Fonuntion  of  the  lower  lip  for  oval 
defect.  A  long,  rounded  flap  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin 
with  it«  base  directed  upward  and  outward.     Between   the  upper 
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border  of  the  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  and  the  lower  margin 
of  the  defect  there  is  a  triangular  tongue  of  tissue.  This  tongue  of 
tissue  is  partly  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  underlying  tis- 
sues. The  long  flap  is  raised  from  the  underlying  parts  and  shoved 
upward,  filling  in  the  defect  in  the  lip,  and  the  triangular  tongue 
of  tissue  is  brought  under  it.  These  flaps  are  fi.wd  in  their  new 
position  with  sutures.  The  whole  defect  may  be  closed  over  if  the 
flaps  are  sufficiently  detached.  The  great  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  new  lip,  upon  its  free  edge  and  posterior  surface, 
is  not  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  shrinks  and  contracts  as 
it  cicatrizes. 


<fe  -«^ 


<^  -<sr/ 


KIg.  70.— BBtliipnder'«  Method  of  Re- 
■torlag  tbe  Lower  Lip  After  FarlUl 
Excision.  A  triangular  Sap  Is  Ukea 
Irom  tbe  upper  lip  Bod  cheek. 


Fig.  71.  —  The  Triangular  Flap  !■ 
Turned  down  and  Sutured  to  Placa, 
Cbua  Closing  Uie  Detect. 


Estlaendeh's  Method. — As  large  a  defect  as  that  left  after 
excision  of  three-fourths  of  the  lower  lip  may  be  covered  by  this 
method.  An  incision  ia  made  reaching  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
upward,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  check,  to  the  level  of  the 
infra-orbital  foramen  and  then  downward,  past  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
toward  the  philtrum,  to  a  point  close  to  the  carmine  border  of  the 
upper  lip.  If  the  coronary  branch  of  the  facial  artery  is  not  divided, 
the  flap  will  be  well  nourished.  The  flap  is  then  turned  down  into 
the  defect  in  the  lower  lip  through  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees.  One  may  feel  the  pulsating  coronary  artery  before 
cutting  the  flap  and  should  positively  avoid  severing  it. 

The  resulting  deformity  is  bad,  the  mouth  one-sided,  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  corresponding  to  the  philtrum.  In  order  to  correct 
this  feature  a  subsequent  operation  might  be  done,  extending  the 
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corner  of  the  mouth  outward,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  at  least 
six  weeks,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  blood-supply,  before  undertaking 
this  second  operation,  otherwise  there  wmiki  be  danger  of  gangrene. 
Without  doubt  this  deformity  will,  iu  time,  correct  itself  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  so  that  the  secondary  operation  may  not  be  necessary. 


r 

^  Restoration  of  the  Upper  Lip. — Rcatnration  of  the  upper  lip  is 

not  often  required,  as  this  part  is  but  rarely  the  seat  of  disease  that 
calls  for  its  excision. 


rig.  TJ  — D'effenb«cb  Wtllrtuchnitl  for 
Rr*tor«tlon  of  the  Upper  Up.  Ad  In- 
citlon  ((('X>)  ti  carried  around  eacb  aide 
of  the  noae,  eztending  tbrougb  tbe 
chxk. 


F'R.  T3.— Tbe  Flaps  are  Liberated 
from  tbe  Upper  Jav-bone  and  are 
Drawn  Down  Into  Place  and  Sutured. 
Tbe  raw  apace  upon  either  aide  of  the 
nose  li  closed  with  suture. 


Fl(.  75,— Flaps  are  Turned  down  Into 
Place  and  Sutured.  Defect  In  either 
cbeek  la  closed  with  sutures. 


Estlaexdeb's  Methoi)  may  be  used  to  close  a  wedge-shaped 
defect  in  the  upper  lip,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the  lower  lip. 

Dieffenbach's  Wellenschnitt. — A  curved  incision  is  made 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  around  the  corner  of  the 
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nose.  The  flaps  vhich  are  thus  marked  out  are  separated  from  the 
maxillae  and  then  dravn  toward  the  middle  line  and  turned  down, 
60  that  the  raw  edges  of  the  original  defect  become  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lip.  The  two  flaps  are  then  united  and  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  sutured  together  along  the  free  margin 
of  the  new  lip.  The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  this  margin 
may  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  skin,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  these  edges.  After  uniting  the  flaps  in  the  middle  line  the 
edges  of  the  defect  around  the  side  of  the  nose  may  be  brought 
together  with  sutures. 

Small,  wedge-shaped  defects  may  be  closed  by  simple  suture, 
if  necessary,  combining  this  with  detachment  of  the  cheek  by  Dief- 
fenbach's  Wellenschnitt. 

Bbuns  Method  may  also  be  used  to  restore  the  upper  lip  after 
its  complete  excision. 


PART  III. 

NECK   AND  TONOUE. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  is  the  constricted  part  of  the  body  that  joins  the  head 
to  the  trunk.  The  spinal  column  passes  through  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck,  inclosing  within  its  canal  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  important  organs  and  of  channels 
Uiat  pass  between  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia. — This  is  an  aponeurotic  layer  that 
eerA-es  to  bind  the  structures  that  comprise  the  neck,  into  a  com- 
pact, cylindrical  mass.  This  fascia  offers  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
eitension  of  superficial  suppurative  processes  into  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  spontaneous  evacuation,  externally,  of  pus  which  is  located  deep 
in  the  neck. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone — 
the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  it  is  found  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  backward  across  the  poste- 
rior triangle  of  the  neck  and  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  where 
it  serves  to  bind  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck  to  the  vertebral 
column. 

Above,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  to  the  back  of  the  skull,  and,  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra:  vertebra  prom- 
inens.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  behind,  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  is  blended  with  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  which  is  prolonged 
deep  into  the  neck  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  body  and  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles, 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  consists  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  of  which  is  attached 
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to  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum.  Between  the  two  layers  there  is  a 
space  known  as  the  suprasternal  space,  which  contains  some  fat, 
lymphatic  tissue,  and  a  venous  branch,  the  anterior  jugular,  that 
enters  the  external  jugular  beneath  the  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid. 

The  suprasternal  space  extends  upward  almost  as  far  as  the 
hyoid  bone  and  laterally  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle. 

A  suppurative  process  in  this  space  is  pretty  effectively  shut  off 
from  the  deep  parts  of  the  neck  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bono, 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  bound 
together  in  a  single  bundle  by  a  layer  of  fascia  that  completely  en- 
velops them;  the  thyroid  gland  is  also  included  within  this  sheath 
of  fascia  and  is  fixed  by  it  to  the  trachea.  Another  layer  of  fascia 
forms  a  sheath  for  the  muscles  that  are  contiguous  to  the  vertebral 
column:  anteriorly,  the  recti  and  longus  colli;  laterally,  the  scaleni, 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulae;  poste- 
riorly, the  splenius,  complexus,  etc. 

Above  the  hyoid  bone  the  deep  cervical  fascia  reaches  from  the 
body  of  the  jaw-bone  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  submaxillary  gland, 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  lodged  in  the 
submaxillary  triangle,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Connective-Tissue  Spaces  Beneath  the  Deep  Cervical 
Fascia.  Prwvisctral  Space. — This  space  corresponds  to  a  mass  of 
loose  connective  tissue  that  is  situated  in  front  of  the  trachea  and 
thyroid  gland  and  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  depressor 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

If  an  opening  is  made  in  the  deep  fascia  and  a  probe  introduced 
into  this  space,  it  may  be  readily  forced  down  into  the  mediastinum, 
and  a  collection  of  pus  in  this  space  may  readily  gravitate  along  the 
same  route  into  the  mediastinum  with  fatal  results. 

RetTovisceral  Space. — This  is  the  recess  between  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  in  front  and  the  vertebral  column  behind;  it  reaches 
from  tlie  base  of  the  skull  down  into  the  chest.  Pus  in  this  space 
may  readily  find  its  way  down  along  this  path  into  the  chest. 

Vascular  Space. — Upon  either  side  of  the  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus and  the  larynx  and  trachea  the  carotid  artery  and  its  adjoining 
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Fig.  78— Swtlon  tbroiigh  thp  Neck.  LotcI  of  Sixth  Cprvlrftl  Vprtobrs.  lo 
Show  Arranimnpnt  of  the  Deep  Cervical  Fanela  (Indlcatrd  In  Redl.  nP, 
trutika  of  brachial  plexua:  C,  complexua  muscle ;  EJ,  external  Jugnlnr  vein: 
Kfi,  ceaophagua;  LA,  levator  an^dll  scapulip  fnuaclc;  OU,  omo-hynld  muitrle. 
P.  platyama  tnuacle;  ['V,  prre-vlsceral  apaee:  UV,  retrovlaceral  upare;  8.  S'. 
aplenlua  capitis  et  colli  muscle;  SA,  srnlenus  antirut  muscle:  8C,  aeml- 
splnalla  colli  muscle:  Sfl,  sterno-hyoid  muscle:  8M,  scalenus  mcdius  muscle: 
PS,  suprvaternal  space:  BT.  sterno-thyrold  muscle.  fiT.lf.,  sterno-mastold 
muscle:  RY,  sympathetic  nerve:  TP.  trapezius  muscle:  TK,  trachea:  TY, 
Ihyrntd  fland:  V,  vertebml  artery  and  vein:  VAX.  Internal  Jugular  vein, 
rarnild  artery,  and  pneumugaatric  nerve  Inclosed  In  a  maaa  of  loose  ooanec- 
llvr  Uane. 
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Structures  are  found.  These  structures,  beside  the  carotid  artery, 
consist  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneuniogastric  nerve,  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  and  loop  formed  by  the  descendens  and  communicans 
Boni.  These  structures  are  not  provided  with  a  distinct  sheath,  but 
are  lodged  in  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  traced 
all  the  way  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Suppuration  may  spread  along  the  course  of  these  structures, — 
for  example,  the  internal  Jugular  vein, — and  thus  invade  the  chest 
cavity. 

The  Back  of  the  Neck. — This  region  of  the  neck  corresponds  to 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  It  is  limited  above  by 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  below  by  the  vertebra  prominens,  and  upon  the  sides  by  the 
edges  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  united  with  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  which  is  very  dense  and  is  marked  by  hair- 
follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  Inflammatory  processes  which  attack 
the  structures  of  the  skin  in  this  region  show  but  little  tendency 
to  spread  and  are  excessively  painful  (carbuncles). 

This  region  presents  two  longitudinal,  rounded  swellings — one 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line — which  correspond  to  the  trapezius 
muscle.  Between  these,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depression  marked 
by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra?.  The  spinous 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrte  are  short  and  not  distinctly  felt, 
except  the  lower  ones;  that  of  the  seventh,  the  vertebra  prominens, 
is  especially  prominent.  They  are  joined  together  by  a  dense,  liga- 
mentous band, — the  ligamentum  nuchie, — which  is  continued  upward 
as  far  as  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  cervical  portion 
of  the  vertebral  canal  is  roomy  and  contains  the  spinal  cord.  This 
part  of  the  vertebral  column  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  is  well  protected  by  the  overlying  muscles. 

The  Side  of  the  Neok. — This  region  is  quadrilateral;  bounded 
above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process;  below,  by 
the  clavicle;  in  front,  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck;  and,  behind, 
by  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius.  It  is  divided  into  two  tri- 
angles— an  anterior  and  a  posterior — by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  a  most  important  surgical  land- 
mark. It  is  attached  above  to  the  mastoid  process  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  occipital  bone;   below,  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
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and  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum.  This  muscle  not  only  divides 
the  side  of  the  neck  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  triangle,  but, 
being  a  broad  muscle  itself,  covers  important  structures  not  seen  in 
either  of  the  triangles;  therefore  in  addition  to  the  triangles  one 
might  well  describe  a  stemo-mastoid  region. 

The  side  of  the  neck  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  superficial  fascia  are  found,  and,  beneath  these, 
there  is  a  broad,  thin,  muscular  layer:  the  platysma.  This  muscle, 
which  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  downward  and  backward,  being  continued 
downward  beyond  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  platysma  is  inti- 
mately united  with  the  skin,  and  together  with  it  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  it  and  with  which  it  and  the  skin 
are  united  by  loose  connective  tissue.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
platysma  does  not  cover  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  in  the 
larjTigeal  and  tracheal  regions. 

Beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  platysma — i.e.,  between 
these  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia — are  found  the  external  and  ante- 
rior jugular  veins  together  with  some  nervous  branches  which  are 
derived  from  the  cervical  plexus  and  from  the  facial. 

The  Exteunai,  Juqclar  Vein,  during  elTorts  of  straining  and 
in  conditions  of  obstructed  venous  return,  may  become  distended 
and  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  recognized  beneath  the  skin.  This 
vessel  is  formed  above,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  by  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  auricular  vein  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  vein;  it  passes  straight  down  the  side  of  the  neck, 
crossing  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
border,  and,  below,  pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  just  above  the 
clavicle  and  behind  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  this 
bone,  to  empty  into  the  subclavian.  After  it  pierces  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  and  before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  which  it  does  just 
external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticua,  it  receives  the  supra- 
scapular, transverse  cervical,  and  anterior  juguJar  veins. 

The  Antkhiob  Juoulak  Vein. — This  is  formed  in  the  hyoid 
region  by  the  junction  of  several  veins  from  the  upper  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  and  passes  downward,  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  between  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  and  the 
deep  cervical  fascia;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  in  front  of  the  stemo- 
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mastoid  and  then  passes  backward,  beneath  this  muscle,  through 
the  suprasternal  space,  to  join  the  external  jugular  just  before  this 
vessel  enters  the  subclavian.  The  external  and  anterior  jugular 
veins  are  often  cut  in  making  incisions  in  the  neck,  but  may  be 
readily  clamped  and  ligated  or  they  may  be  recognized  and  ligated 
before  they  are  cut. 

The  Nerves  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  neck  beneath 
the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  are  some  superficial  ascending 
and  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  descending 
branches  from  the  facial;  these,  however,  are  of  no  special  surgical 
importance. 

The  Anterior  Thiangle. — The  base  of  this  triangle  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  apex  is  below  at 
the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  j  its  posterior  border  is  formed  by 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  its  anterior 
boundary  is  indicated  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
triangle  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  is  a  thin,  double- 
bellied  muscle  that  swings  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck, 
being  attached  above  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  below  and  behind  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula.  The  lower  triangle  is  called  the  in- 
ferior carotid,  and  the  upper,  the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The 
anterior  triangle  presents,  in  its  upper  part,  a  third  triangular  space: 
the  submaxillary  triangle. 

The  Posterior  Triangle. — This  is  the  reverse  of  the  anterior 
triangle.  Its  apex  is  above  at  the  mastoid  process;  its  base,  below, 
is  formed  by  the  clavicle;  its  anterior  border  corresponds  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  its  posterior  border 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius.  The  posterior  triangle  is  sub- 
divided by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  into  two:  an  upper 
or  occipital  triangle,  and  a  lower  or  subclavian  triangle.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  these  triangles  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  a  little  upward,  as  it  usually  lies  pretty  near 
the  clavicle,  being  fixed  in  this  position,  to  the  first  rib,  by  a  slip 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Since  the  sterno-mastoid,  as  already  mentioned,  is  not  a  line, 
but  a  muscle  of  considerable  breadth  and  covers  structures  of  im- 
portance, one  might  describe,  besides  these  triangular  spaces  lying 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  a  "sterno-mastoid" 
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region,  nnd  we  will  proceed  to  do  this  at  once  and  thus  dispose  of 
it,  and  then  consider  the  triangles  more  in  detail. 

The  Sterx'o-mastoid  Region. — The  sterno-mastoid  region  is 
covered  by  the  skin  and  fat  (superficial  fascia)  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  platysmn.  After  removing  these  layers  we  come  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle  covered  by  the  deep  portion  of  the 
superficial  cervical  fascia.  The  fibers  of  the  muscle  have  an  oblique 
direction  from  above  downward  and  forward,  and  it  ia  crossed  from 
above  downward  by  the  external  jugular  vein. 

To  examine  the  structures  that  lie  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid, 
we  may  divide  the  muscle  through  its  middle  and  reflect  either  end. 
Then,  after  cutting  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  there  are  ex- 
posed the  deep  muscles  which  lie  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
which  are  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  longus  colli, 
Bcaleni,  levator  anguli  scapulEE,  etc.,  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves, 
the  carotid  vessels,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  and  numerous  lym- 
phatic glands. 

The  Inferior  Carotid  Triangle. — This  triangle  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  above  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  below  and  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

This  triangle  contains  the  larynx,  trachea,  thyroid  gland,  and 
cesophagus.  These  structures  are  partly  covered  over  and  concealed 
by  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid'  muscles. 

The  cesophagus,  which  projects  well  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  trachea,  is  more  accessible  in  the  left  triangle  than  in  the  right. 
Ascending  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  is 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  this  nerve  enters  the  larynx  between 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  behind  the  articulation  of  these 
two  cartilages.  Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  these  structures  (larynx, 
trachea,  and  oesophagus)  are  the  common  carotid  artery,  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  upon  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogaatric 
nerve  between  them,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  The  middle  thyroid 
vein  passes  outward  across  this  space  to  enter  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  reach 
its  destination. 

Id  this  triangle  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein  lie  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
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muscle,  which  is  the  guide  to  them  and  which  must  be  drawn  out- 
ward (backward)  in  order  to  expose  thern.  Lying  still  deeper  in  this 
part  of  the  necic,  beneath  the  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  passes  inward  and  upward 
behind  these  vessels  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  the  vertebral  artery,  which  enters  the  foramen  in  the  root  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  also  found  deep  in  this  space  behind  the  carotid 
vessels,  resting  upon  the  muscles  which  cover  the  front  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  in  this  situation  it  presents  its  middle  cervical 
ganglion. 

The  Superior  Carotid  Triangle.  —  This  space  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  above  and  in 
front  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid,  and 
below  and  in  front  l)y  the  anterior  belly  of  the  onio-hyoid.  The 
floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  phar- 
ynx and  the  thyro-hyoid  and  a  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscles.  It 
contains  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  bifur- 
cation into  the  internal  and  external  carotids,  which  division  occurs 
upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
internal  jugular  vein  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  carotid; 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  still  holds  its  place  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both. 

The  vessels  in  this  triangle  are  superficial,  not  being  covered 
by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  lying  anterior  to  it. 
The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  here  also  the  guide  to  the  vessels.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is  located  along  the  front  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  close  proximity 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  this  triangle,  the  external  carotid,  as  it  ascends  to  a  point 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  describes  a  slight  curve  with  the  con- 
vexity forward,  and  lies  rather  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  and  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the  interna! 
carotid,  giving  off  several  important  branches:  among  them  the 
superior  thyroid,  which  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland;  the  lingual,  which  passes  forward  beneath  the  hj'o-glossus 
muscle  to  supply  the  tongue;  and  the  facial,  which  passes  upward 
and  outward  over  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  The  occipital  and 
the  posterior  auricular  are  derived  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
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external  carotid  artery  and  ascend  in  a  direction  upward  and  back- 
ward. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  arches  forward  across  the  external  carotid 
artery  upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery. 

In  this  space  the  facial  vein  is  joined  by  a  large  branch  from 
the  temporo-maxillary,  and  then  passes  dowrnvnrd  and  outward 
across  the  external  carotid  and  internal  carotid  arteries  to  enter  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  This  vein  is  often  cut  during  extirpation  of 
glands  in  this  triangle  and  gives  rise  to  a  copious  hemorrhage,  which 
is  readily  controlled  by  pressure  with  the  fmger  in  the  wound  and 
artery  forceps.  It  may  often  be  recognized  and  tied  double  before  it 
is  cut. 

The  Submaiillaky  Triangle. — The  submaxillary  triangle  is 
bounded  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  iniaginnry  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process, 
below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and 
below  and  behind  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the 
stylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
attachment  of  these  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone.  When  the  coverings 
of  this  triangle — consisting  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  platysma, 
and  deep  fascia — are  reflected,  we  find  it  fairly  well  occupii'd  by  tlie 
submaxillary  gland,  which  rests  in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
■nd  various  lymph-nodes.  The  back  part  of  this  triangle  ia  crossed 
by  the  facial  artery,  which  pasM?s  upward  and  forward  over  the  upper 
border  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to  reach  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  over  which  it  curves  on  to  the  side  of  the  face,  grooving  the 
bone  just  in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The 
facial  vein,  which  lies  superficial  to  the  facial  artery,  after  receiving 
the  submental  vein,  also  crosses  the  posterior  part  of  the  submaxil- 
lary triangle,  passing  downward  and  backward  across  (superficial  to) 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and,  after 
uniting  with  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  enters  the  internal 
jugular. 

After  the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  raised  out  of  its  bed,  its 
duct,  Wharton's,  may  be  seen  passing  forward  beneath  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  niylo-hyoid  muscle  to  open  anteriorly  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  gland  may  be  isolated  and  cut  away  from  its  duct,  and 
then  the  floor  of  the  triangle  is  exposed  to  view.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  for  the  most  part,  by  tlie  niylo-hyoid  muscle, 
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whose  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  hyo-glossus,  which 
lies  upon  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-hyoid  and  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  triangle;  the  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle 
run  straight  up  and  down  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue.  The  lingual  artery  lies  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 
The  submental  branch  of  the  facial  artery  passes  forward  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  resting 
upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  seen 
passing  forward,  entering  the  submaxillary  triangle  from  beneath  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  the  triangle  this  nerve 
rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  disappearing  anteriorly  beneath 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  Accompanying  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  is  the  lingual  vein,  which  passes  backward  and 
enters  the  facial. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  forms  the  base  of  a  second  smaller  tri- 
angle, which  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  submaxillary  triangle 
and  which  is  called  the  lingual  triangle. 

Thb  Lingual  Teiavole. — The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle, 
which  is  above,  is  formed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  its  borders, 
anterior  and  posterior,  by  the  respective  bellies  of  the  digastric. 
The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  located  below  where  this  muscle  is  at- 
tached to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by 
the  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  Directly  beneath  this  muscle, 
in  the  space  marked  out  as  the  lingual  triangle,  the  lingual  artery 
is  located,  and  in  this  situation  it  is  very  readily  found  and  ligated. 
The  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps  and 
snipped  through,  when  the  lingual  artery  comes  into  plain  view  and 
may  be  easily  surrounded  with  a  ligature  in  a  carrier. 

The  Occipital  Thiangle. — This  space  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius,  and  below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid. This  triangle  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance.  It  is  cov- 
ered  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia  (fat),  by  the  platysma  in  part, 
and  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
there  is  a  moss  of  loose  fat.  Lying  upon  the  deep  fascia  (superficial 
to  it)  is  the  posterior  jugular  vein,  which,  below,  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  joins  the  external  jugular.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes,  which  lie  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mnstoid  in  this  triangle,  are  frequently  diseased  and  re- 
quire removal.     The  space  is  crossed  by  the  superficial  descending 
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branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  The  spinal  accessory  nerre  emerges 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  at  the  junction  of 
its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
backward  across  this  space,  beneath  the  deep  cerrical  fascia,  and 
disappears  under  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  which 
it  supplies.  The  fioor  of  this  apace  is  formed,  from  above  downward, 
by  the  splenius,  the  levator  anguli  scapuls,  and  the  middle  and 
posterior  scaleni. 

The  Subclavian  Tkianole. — This  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  triangle.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  space,  just  behind  the  posterior  border  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein  pierces  the  deep 
cervical  fascia.  After  the  integument,  etc.,  including  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia,  have  been  incised,  the  boundaries  of  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle may  be  sought  for.  These  are,  below,  the  clavicle;  in  front,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  and,  above,  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  latter  muscle  lies  low  in  the  neck, 
close  to  the  clavicle,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  triangle  it  may 
be  necessary  to  draw  it  somewhat  upward. 

Crossing  the  space  from  without  inward,  just  above  the  clavicle, 
are  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular  veins;  these  form  a 
plexus  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  terminate  in  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  the  external  jugular  vein  enters  the  subclavian 
just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  The  external 
jugular  vein,  after  piercing  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  immedi- 
ately before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  also,  as  a  rule,  receives 
the  anterior  jugular  vein.  This  latter  drains  the  front  of  the  neck, 
originating  above  in  the  hyoid  and  suprahyoid  regions.  In  the 
subclavian  triangle  there  is  also  found  (beneath  the  deep  cervical 
fascia)  a  mass  of  lymphatic  nodes,  fat,  and  loose  connective  tissue 
which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  breast  and  axilla 
and  which  may  become  involved  in  disease  of  the  breast.  The  floor 
of  the  subclavian  triangle  is  formed  by  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
scalenus  medius  muscles.  In  order  to  expose  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  conceals  it,  must  be  drawn  forward 
(inward).  When  the  scalenus  anticus  is  thus  exposed  the  phrenic 
nerve  may  be  seen  passing  obliquely  downward  and  inward  across 
Hi  anterior  surface,  descending  into  the  chest  across  the  front  of 
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the  first  part  of  the  Bubclavian  artery.  Beneath  the  venous  plexus 
aboye  mentioned,  and  lying  close  upon  the  muscles  that  form  the 
floor  of  the  triangle,  are  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular 
arteries:  branches  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian.  Emerging 
from  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  scalenus  medius  and 
passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward  are  the  three  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  They  disappear  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  axil- 
lary space.  The  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  found  below 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  deep  in  the  subclavian  triangle, 
below  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  resting  in  the  groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  scalenus  anticus.  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
guide  to  the  artery,  and  is  readily  recognized  in  the  inner  or  forward 
part  of  the  subclavian  triangle  as  a  tense  cord  and  may  be  followed 
downward  with  the  finger  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib. 
The  subclavian  vein  lies  some  distance  away  from  the  artery  in  front 
of,  and  internal  to  it,  the  artery  and  vein  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

As  the  subclavian  artery  emerges  from  the  chest  it  arches  out- 
ward and  forward  to  reach  the  first  rib.  That  portion  of  the  sub- 
clavian which  lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
second  part  of  the  artery;  the  part  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  tendon  is  the  first  part;  and  that  which  lies  external  to  the 
tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  rib,  is  the  third  part  of  the  artery:  the  part  that  is  usually 
ligated.  The  second  and  first  parts  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  parts 
behind  and  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  which  projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the 
scaleni  muscles,  for  a  distance  of  3  to  3  Vi  cm.  above  the  level  of 
the  clavicle.  In  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  one 
should  not  mistake  for  it  one  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
which  lie  above.  The  artery  is  deep,  and  rests  directly  upon  the  firpt 
rib.  The  subclavian  vein  is  pretty  well  separated  from  the  arterj', 
lying  in  front  of  and  internal  to  it  and  upon  a  rather  lower  level 
than  the  artery.  By  drawing  the  shoulder  down  we  depress  the 
clavicle,  and  may  thus  make  the  artery  more  accesaible. 

The  Front  of  the  Neck. — This  part  of  the  neck  may  be  divided 
into  the  suprahyoid  region,  the  part  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
infrahyoid  region,  the  part  below  the  hyoid  bone.     The  infrahyoid 
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region  presents  for  consideration  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  oesophagus,  which  lies  behind  these. 

The  Hyoid  Bone. — This  is  a  horseshoe-  or  U-  shaped  bone, 
with  a  body  and  two  lateral  horns,  which  are  prolonged  backward, 
one  on  either  side,  and  two  lesser  horns,  directed  upward. 

In  the  natural  position  of  the  head  the  hyoid  bone  is  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinctly recognized  until  the  head  is  thrown  back.  It  is  not  station- 
ary, but  may  be  said  to  be  about  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  ver- 
tebra. To  it  are  attached  numerous  muscles,  coming  from  different 
directions.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  body  ia  attached  the  base  or 
root  of  the  tongue;  from  its  lower  border  is  suspended  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  placed  behind  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  attached 
to  its  posterior  surface.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  lateral  horn 
is  attached  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  thus  serves 
to  support  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  provide  a  fixed  point  for 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  deglutition. 

SuPRAHTOiD  Region. — This  is  the  space  between  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  This  region  is  covered  with  skin, 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is 
attached  to  the  body  and  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Beneath  the 
platysma,  between  it  and  the  deep  fascia,  are  several  venous  branches 
which  go  to  form  the  anterior  jugular.  Upon  removal  of  the  deep 
fascia  a  triangular  space  is  exposed:  the  submental  triangle.  The 
apex  of  this  triangle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
its  sides  to  the  anterior  belly  of  either  digastric,  and  its  base  to  the 
hyoid  bono.  Its  floor  consists  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  with  its 
raph6  in  the  middle  line.  This  space  contains,  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  several  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
disease  and  may  demand  extirpation.  Beneath  the  raylo-hyoid,  upon 
either  side,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  sublingual  glands  are 
lodged.  The  floor  of  this  space  is,  at  times,  cut  through  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  lower  jaw  and  in  order  to  reach  the  tongue. 

Infhahyoid  Kkoiox. — This  is  the  region  below  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  skin  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  underlying  structures;  be- 
neath the  skin  are  fat  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  platysma 
is  not  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  neck.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  may 
be  felt  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  of  either  side  uniting  in  the  middle 
line  to  form  the  prominence  "Adam's  apple."  The  Adam's  apple 
is  not  prominent  in  the  female  or  child,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good 
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surgical  guide.  Below  the  thyroid  the  cricoid  cartilage  may  be  felt. 
This  is  located  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  marks  the 
point   where   the   omo-hyoid   muscle   crosses   the   common  carotid 


rig.  Tii— Front  of  ths  Neck.  CC.  crlcoM  cartll«s«:  DA.  anterior  bflly  of 
aism*trle;  S,  bjold  twDS;  MB,  mylo-taj'old  muscle:  BH,  aterno-bToid  muscle; 
B.TY,  sUrno-lbrrold  muscle:  TO,  tbyrald  csrtllase;  TB,  trscbea;  TY-O, 
Isthmus  of  tbjrrold  (land. 
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artery.  The  cricoid  is  a  ring  of  cartilage  which  is  rather  narrow 
anteriorly,  but  of  considerable  breath  posteriorly;  it  is  always  very 
readily  felt,  and  is  therefore  a  good  guide.  From  the  cricoid  down 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  trachea. 
Just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  lies 
transversely  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  each  lobe  of  the  gland 
extending  outward  and  upward  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  reaching  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  getting  into  close  proxiniity  to  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
its  adjoining  structures.  Between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  there  is  usually  a  space  about  one-half  inch  wide. 
On  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  passing  from  the  liyoid  bone  and 
thyroid  cartilage  down  to  the  sternum,  are  two  long,  flat,  ribbon-like 
muscles,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other:  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid.  The  storno-lhyroid  lies  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid,  being 
partly  concealed  by  the  latter.  The  sterno-thyroid  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  does  not  reach  the  hyoid  bone,  but 
is  continuous  with  the  short  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  which  is  attached  to 
the  hyoid  bone.  The  inner  e<lges  of  these  muscles  do  not  meet  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  neck,  but  are  connected  with  each  other  through  the 
intervening  deep  cervical  fasscia.  They  partly  cover  the  trachea  and 
sides  of  the  larynx  and  the  lateral  lohes  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Between 
the  edges  of  the  muscles,  in  the  middle  line,  from  above  downward,  and 
covered  only  by  the  interposed  deep  fascia,  are  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  trachea. 

Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  there  is  a  space  which  is  filled  in  hy  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane. Thifl  membrane  is  pierced  on  either  side  by  the  superior  lar)Ti- 
geal  Teesela  and  the  internal  laryngeal  branches  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerve.  This  membrane  may  be  cut  in  attempts  at  suicide:  cut 
throat.  Between  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  cricoid  there  is  also  a  space  which  is  filled  in  by  a 
membrane:  the  crico-thyroid.  Tliis  may  also  be  divided  in  cut  throat. 
Above  tlie  hyoid  bone,  running  transversely  inward  and  anastomosing 
with  the  branch  of  the  opposite  side,  is  the  hyoid  branch  of  the  lingual 
artery.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  there  is  a  similar  transverse  branch,  the 
hyoid,  which  is  derived  from  the  superior  thyroid  and  which  passes 
likewise  inward,  anastomosing  across  the  middle  line  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  A  third  transverse  branch  passes  inward,  alxive 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  upon  the  membrane  between  the  lower  border  of 
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the  thyroid  cartilage  and  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This 
ie  the  crico-fhyroid  branch  of  the  superior  (hyroid  artery.  It  also 
anastomoses  "with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Below  the  level  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  do  arterial  branches  cross  the  middle  line  except 
through  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  o^ophagns  lies  behind  the  trachea,  closely  applied  to  its 
posterior  wall,  and  when  empty  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebne. 
It  projects  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  and  is 
therefore  easier  to  reach  through  an  incision  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
neck  than  upon  the  right.  Above,  the  cesophngus  is  continuous  with 
the  pharynx,  into  the  commencement  of  which  the  larynx  opens,  the 
orifice  of  the  larynx  being  protccterl  by  the  overhanging  epiglottis, 
which  is  situated  below  and  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  larynx,  which  is  formed  by  the  broad  posterior  portion 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  in  close  relation  with  the  front  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  Only  a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue  intervenes  between 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  consists  merely  of  a  layer  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  which  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
When  the  pharynx  is  empty  it  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  larynx,  under  these  circumstances,  also  lies  close  to 
the  vertebral  column. 

From  the  cricoid  cartilage  down,  the  (Esophagus  and  trachea, 
although  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  form  two  distinct  tubes, 
which  may  be  readily  separated,  one  from  the  other.  The  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  which  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  oesophiigiis. 
is  devoid  of  cartilaginous  bands,  and  therefore  a  foreign  Ixtdy,  lodge<l 
in  the  cEsophagus,  might  press  upon  this  contiguous,  non-cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  truclieu  and  cause  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion. In  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  tesophagus,  on  either  side, 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  back  part  of 
the  larynx. 

TuK  Lakyngeai.  Eegiox  is  covered  in  front  by  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  but  laterally  by  the  muscles,  the  stcrno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyiiid,  and  hy  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  examined  after  splitting  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  taking  care  to  make  this  section  in  the  middle  line, 
between  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  true  and 
false  vocal  cords  are  then  exposed  to  view.  The  true  cords  are  the 
lower,  and  are  attached  anteriorly,  upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
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line,  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  midMuy  between  the  lowest  part  of  the 
incisura  in  its  upper  border  and  the  lower  border;  posteriorly  the 
true  vocal  cords  are  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  rcist, 
swivel-like,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  false  vocal  cords  are  the  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  are  situated  above  the  true  cords,  inclosing  much  loose  con- 
nective tissue;  these  may  readily  become  (Edematous — oedema  glottis 
— and  act  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  respiration. 

The  Thyroid  Gland. — The  isthmus  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  joins  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the 
middle  line,  resting  transversely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
At  times  there  projects  from  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  a  pro- 
cess of  glandular  tissue,  the  so  called  middle  or  pyramidal  lobe,  which 
is  located  in  front  of  the  larynx  and  which  may  be  encountered  in 
operations  in  this  locality.  The  thyroid  gland  is  inclosed  in  a  con- 
nective-tissue capsule.  Penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the  gland 
in  all  directions  are  connective-tissue  processes  or  septa  which  are 
given  off  from  the  capsule  and  which  su])port  the  parynchyma  divid- 
ing the  gland  into  lobes  and  lobules,  and  in  which  the  lymphatics 
course.  The  thyroid  gland  is  fixed  to  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti- 
lages by  bands  of  connective  tissue.  The.se  bands  connect  the  isth- 
mas  of  the  gland  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  lobes,  ad- 
jicent  to  the  isthmus,  to  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
necessary  to  divide  those  bands  that  connect  the  isthmus  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage  before  the  isthmus  can  be  dislocated  downward  in 
order  to  expose  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  in  performing  the 
operation  of  high  tracheotomy.  The  two  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
one  on  each  side,  are  prolonged  backward  and  upward  upnn  the  sides 
of  the  trachea  and  lan'nx,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  oesophagus  and 
thus  getting  into  close  relationship  with  the  common  carotid  artery 
and  its  adjacent  structures.  As  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of 
each  side  ascends  Iwtween  the  trachea  and  cesophagus  to  enter  the 
lower,  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  it  lies  beneath  the  corresponding 
lateral  lobe  of  the  tliyroid  gland  and  mu.-it  be  carefully  avoided  in 
operating,  etc.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  lies  just  beneath  the  skin 
and  deep  fascia,  whereas  the  lateral  lobes  extend  upward  and  back- 
ward underneath  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  trachea,  tumors  involving  the  gland  may 
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presB  iipoB  the  trachea  and  push  it  to  one  side;  so  tliat  if  trache- 
otomy becomes  necessary  in  these  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  locate 
the  trachea.  When  the  thyroid  is  enlarged  by  tumors,  etc.,  it  may 
be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  larjTix  in  movements  of  swallowing. 
The  thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries 
of  each  side,  and  drained  by  tlie  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.  At  times  an  arterial  branch  from  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea  to 
reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland  :  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima. 

The  Suprastkrnal  Region  is  the  space  in  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  limited  on 
either  side  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  sur- 
face shows  a  depression  here  known  as  the  supra.sternal  fossa,  or 
fossa  jugularis.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which 
lies  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  splits  into  two  layers,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior;  these  layers  are  attached  below  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  inclosing  a  space 
— the  suprasternal — between  them  which  is  occupied  by  some  con- 
nective tissue  and  lymphatic  glands.  A  communicating  venous 
branch  which  connects  the  anterior  jugulars  of  either  side  is  also 
included  between  these  two  layers.  The  suprasternal  space  is  shut 
off  from  the  mediastinum  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  pus  in  this  space  is  thus  hindered  from  breaking  into  the 
mediastinum  and  is  more  apt  to  open  e.Ktemally  through  the  skin. 

Beneath  the  deep  fascia  lies  the  traelica,  "its  anterior  surface 
being  readily  accessible  for  operation.  This  part  of  the  trachea  may 
be  lengthened  by  throwing  the  head  back.  If  the  trachea  is  incised 
transversely  the  wound  gapes,  and,  if  completely  severed  it  retracts  into 
the  chest  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
reunite  it.  At  times  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima  ascends  in  front  of  this 
lower  part  of  the  trachea  and  might  complicate  an  operation  upon  this 
part  of  the  tube. 

Descending  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  These 
enter  the  right  and  left  innominate  veins  or  both  may  enter  the  left 
innominate,  within  the  chest,  behind  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum. 
The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  large  and  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line.  As  they  descend  they  get  farther  away  from  the 
middle  line,  ao  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
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enition  of  low  tracheotomy  if  the  incision  is  kept  strictly  in  the 
median  line. 

The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Heck.  The  Common  Carotid  Auteiiy. 
— This  vessel  ascends  in  the  neck  from  behind  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid.  The  course 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  st<?rno-clavicular 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

The  common  carotid  is  crossed  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle;  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  lies  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  and  the  upper  part  in 
the  Bupcrior  carotid  triangle.  The  artery  is  more  accessible  for 
ligation  in  the  upper  triangle.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
below  the  omo-hyoid,  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  whereas  above,  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  it 
does  not  lie  beneath  the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  hut  rather  in 
front  of  it,  and  is  here  quite  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the 
integument,  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Opposite  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  comes  into  close 
relation  with  the  artery,  the  latter  grooving  the  gland.  In  its  course 
up  the  neck  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  outer  side,  and  by  the  pni'uniogastric  nerve, 
which  lies  between  the  vein  and  the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  jjosterior 
to  both.  These  structures  are  lodged  in  a  loose,  connective-tissue 
bed,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  artery,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  descendens  and  comniunicans  noni  form  a  loop 
from  which  some  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  depressor  mus- 
cles of  the  hyoid  bone.  Posteriorly  the  artery  rests  upon  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebne  and  the  attachments 
of  the  vertebral  muscles.  The  sympathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the 
artery  and  is  closely  related  to  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pre- 
vertebral muscles.  Below,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian, curves  inward,  behind  the  carotid,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland.    To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  are  the 
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trachea  and  trsophagus,  and,  higher  up,  the  larynx  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx.  The  larynx  projects  forward  between  the 
arteries  of  either  aide.  Ascending  between  the  trachea  and  the 
oesophagus  is  the  inferior,  recurrent,  laryngeal  nerve.  Opposite  the 
thyroid  cartilage  the  artery,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  situated,  and  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes.  The  common  carotid 
artery  is  crossed  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  by  the  superior  thyroid 
vein  and  about  its  middle — i.e.,  below  the  omo-hyoid — by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  Both  these  veins  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
Lower  in  the  neck  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
■which,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  the  external  jugular. 

The  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
platysraa,  and  deep  fascia.  The  lower  part  of  the  artery  lies  beneath 
the  Bterno-raastoid,  and  this  muscle  must  therefore  be  drawn  aside 
in  order  to  expose  the  vessel.  Above,  upon  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  not  being  overlapped  by 
the  stemo-mastoid,  but  in  front  of  it  and  here  its  pulsation  may  be 
both  felt  and  seen. 

The  Internal  Cahotid  is  continued  upward  in  the  same  course 
as  the  common  carotid,  lying  alongside  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  lies  along  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
lies  between  both,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  after  traversing  this  canal  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  In  the  neck  the  internal 
carotid  lies  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  covered  by  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid;  it  is  situated  deeper  than  the  external 
carotid  and  upon  a  plane  posterior  to  it.  The  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
side  of  the  pharynx,  are  interposed  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carotids.  Behind,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse  proc- 
esses of  the  upper  cervical  vertebraj  and  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
anticuB  major  muscle.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  superior 
ganglion,  lies  behind  the  artery,  between  it  and  the  anterior  ver- 
tebral muscles.  Internally  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of 
the  pharynx.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  descends  between  it  and 
the  pharynx.  At  its  origin  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  and  over- 
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Ispped  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-maBtoid  muscle.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies  deep  in  the  neck  beneath  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  parotid 
gland  and  the  stylo-pharyngcus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  these  two 
latter  muscles  separating  it  from  the  external  carotid. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  internal  jugular  vein  leaves  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  fora- 
men. This  foramen  is  located  external  and  posterior  to  the  opening 
which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal.  Just  below 
the  base  of  the  skull  the  glosso-pharyngoal  nerve  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
then  continues  forward,  below  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone  the  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  forward  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  The  spinal  accessory,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  situated 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
but  passes  backward  and  outward  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  External  Cabotid  Artery,  at  its  origin,  is  located  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  in  front  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It 
pasaee  upward  to  a  point  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  here,  within  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland,  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary. 
Ai  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  it  describes  a  gentle  curve 
with  the  convexity  forward  and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
internal  carotid,  giving  of!  many  branches  to  the  muscles  and  struct- 
ures in  the  neck  and  to  the  tongue.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
md  stylo-hyoid,  and  at  its  bifurcation  into  its  terminal  branches  it 
lies  deep  within  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  external  carotid  artery  does  not  lie  as  deep  in  the  neck  as 
the  internal  carotid;  upon  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
thekC  two  vessels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  stylo-glossus 
and  stylo-pharyngeuB  muscles  (together  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
ncn'e).  Both  these  muscles  arise  from  the  styloid  process  and  pass 
forward,  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  in  their 
course  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx. 

As  the  external  carotid  artery  lies  within  the  parotid  gland  it 
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is  crossed,  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
by  the  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  temporo-maxillary  vein, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxil- 
lary veins,  also  lies  superficial  to  it.  Below  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  temporo-facial  vein;  this  vessel  is  formed 
by  the  facial  and  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-ma.\illary,  and 
after  receiving  the  lingual  and  Bometimes  the  superior  thyroid,  ter- 
minates in  the  internal  jugular. 

Below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  external  carotid  gives  off 
the  superior  thyroid.  This  branch  passes  forward  and  downward  to 
the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  gives  branches  to  the 
larynx.  The  next  branch  given  off  above  the  superior  thyroid  is  the 
lingual.  This  vessel  passes  forward,  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles  and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  to  supply  the  tongue. 
The  next  branch  above  is  the  facial.  The  facial  is  directed  forward 
and  upward  and  curving  over  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
in  the  groove  just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  ascends  upon 
the  side  of  the  face,  nose,  etc.  At  its  origin  the  facial  artery  lies 
beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  mus- 
cles close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Bubmaiilkrj-  gland,  which 
it  grooves  and  supplies;  here  it  gives  off  its  submental  branch,  which 
runs  forward  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
close  to  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  its  posterior  aspect,  upon 
a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  facial,  the  external  carotid  artery  gives 
off  its  occipital  branch.  This  vessel  passes  upward  and  backward 
across  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  ascends  beneath  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  reach  the  occipital  region  of 
the  head.  Above  the  origin  of  the  occipital,  also  from  its  posterior 
aspect,  the  external  carotid  gives  off  the  posterior  auricular.  This 
vessel  courses  upward  and  backward,  running  close  behind  the  ear 
and  supplying  this  and  the  mastoid  region.  The  hypoglossal  nerve 
swings  forward  across  the  outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  artery 
upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital. 

The  Internal  Jdgulah  Vein  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  ca- 
rotid. This  vessel  is  large,  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger,  very 
thin  walled,  and  lies  in  the  same  connective-tissue  bed  with  the 
artery  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  formed  above,  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  (sigmoid)  and  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses.     These  vessels  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the 
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skull  through  the  jugular  foramen,  which  is  situated  behind  and 
external  to  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal;  the  pueumo- 
gastric,  spinal  accessorj',  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  also  emerge 
from  the  cranium  through  the  jugular  foramen.  Just  outside  the 
skull  the  lateral  and  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  join  and  form  a 
bulbous  dilatation,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  intenuil  jugular  termi- 
nates by  joining  with  the  subclavian  to  form  the  innominate.  In  its 
course  through  the  neck  the  vein  receives  a  number  of  large 
branches:  the  temporo-facial,  lingual,  and  superior  and  middle  thy- 
roids. A  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is  situated  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  vein,  close  to  its  wall,  and  these  may  be  diseased  and  require 
extirpation.  On  the  right  side,  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  the 
internal  jugular  unites  with  the  subclavian,  the  right  lymphatic  duct 
is  seen  to  enter  the  vessel.  Upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  the 
thoracic  duct  enters  the  vein  at  its  junction  with  the  subclavian; 
the  thoracic  duct  arches  over  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery 
and  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticas  in  order 
to  reach  the  vein. 

The  Subclavian  Artery. — This  vessel  upon  the  right  side  is 
derived  from  the  innominate,  which  bifurcates  behind  the  right 
gtemo-clavicular  articulation  into  the  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian. The  left  subclavian  is  given  off  from  the  left  end  of  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  as  far  as  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

From  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  upon  either  side,  the 
subclavian  artery  arches  outward  across  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
passes  into  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  In  the  root  of  the 
neck  the  artery  is  found  in  the  subclavian  triangle  resting  directly 
Dpon  the  first  rib. 

The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  antictis,  at  its  attachment,  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus,  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, serves  to  divide  the  vessel  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
artery  corresponds  to  that  portion  whir-h  is  included  between  its 
origin  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus; 
the  second  part  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  the  portion  immediately 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus,  and  the  third  part  of  the  artery 
reaches  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  The 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  artery  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
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apex  of  the  lung  and  dome  of  the  pleura;  the  third  portion  rests 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  The  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  in  their  course  through  the  subclavian  triangle  are  situated 
above  the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  artery  gives  oil  several 
large  branches;  from  its  first  part  the  vertebral,  internal  mammary, 
and  thyroid  axis  (inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  transversalis  colli); 
from  the  second  part,  the  superior  intercostal.  The  origin  of  these 
branches  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual 
upon  either  side. 

The  subclavian  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary.  It 
passes  inward  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  clavicle  and  in 
front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  tendon,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  first  rib  and  lying  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 
It  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  artery,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  The 
subclavian  vein  joins  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innomi- 
nate. Upon  the  right  side  where  these  two  veins  join  they  receive 
the  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  upon  the  left  side,  at  their  junction, 
they  receive  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  Infehior  Thyboid  Artery  is  seen  deep  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis 
which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian,  and  curves  upward 
and  inward,  passing  inward,  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  about 
the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  in 
order  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland.  As  this  vessel 
passes  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  etc.,  it  is  crossed  from 
above  downward  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.  This  nerve  usually 
descends  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  but  sometimes  be- 
hind it.  Just  before  the  artery  reaches  the  thyroid  gland  it  is  crossed 
by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  ascends  in  the  space  between 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  to  reach  the  larynx. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  lies  deep  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  It  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  between  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle  in  front  and  the  longus  colli  behind  and 
enters  the  foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra.  The  prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process 
of  this  vertebra  is  a  good  guide  to  the  artery.  The  artery  may  be 
reached  through  the  subclavian  triangle  by  drawing  the  sterno- 
maatoid  forward  toward  the  middle  line  or  by  nicking  or  incising  its 
posterior  border. 
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Tracheotomy  means  opening  into  the  air-passage  either  for 
relief  when  obstruction  exists  or  as  a  preliminary  step  to  other  op- 
erations; for  example,  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  amputation  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

In  1869,  as  a  preliminary  to  excision  of  the  jaw,  Nussbaum  per- 
formed a  tracheotomy  and  tamponed  the  pharynx  with  a  compress 
to  prevent  blood  from  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation,  the 
antesthetic  being  administered  through  the  tracheotomy  tube. 

Tampon  of  the  Trachea. — Trendelenburg  uses  a  tracheotomy 
tube  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thin,  balloon-like  structure  provided 
vith  a  cannula  so  that  it  may  be  inflated  after  it  has  been  introduced 
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V\g.  I<u.— Trendelenburs  Tampon  Can- 
Dula.  r,  tube  to  Inflate  balloon.  Anaa- 
thetlc  Is  given  through  a  long  tube  and 
tunnel  attached  to  tracbeotomjr  tube. 
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into  the  trachea,  in  this  way  plugging  the  trachea  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  blood,  etc.  The  anaslhetic  is  administered  through  the 
tracheotomy  tube,  to  which  a  long  rubber  tube  provided  with  a  fun- 
nel IB  attached;  in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  there  is  a  wad  of  cotton 
upon  which  the  anaesthetic  is  dropped.  The  tracheotomy  tube  and 
tampon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trachea  for  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  operation. 

The  Site  of  Opehatiok. — The  opening  into  the  air-passage 
may  be  made: — 

1.  Through  the  trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(high  tracheotomy).  This  is  the  preferable  operation  and  usually 
includes,  in  addition,  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (crico-trache- 
otomy). 
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2.  Thrnugh  that  jmrt  of  tlic  trai'licn  wliich  is  coverpcl  by  the 
ipthinus  of  the  tliyroid  glanil  (median  tracheotomy). 

3.  Through  tlie  trachea  lielow  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(low  tracheotomy).  This  operation  is  rather  less  preferable,  because 
at  this  level  the  trachea  lies  deeper — farther  away  from  the  surface, 
and,  besides,  one  may  meet  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  or  some  of 
their  branches  or  there  may  be  an  arteria  thyroidea  inia  present. 
This  is  the  site  usually  selected  for  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  in 
conjunction  with  operations  upon  the  larynx;  for  example,  extirpa- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

4.  Thrtjuph  the  erico-thyroid  membrane.  This  is  really  a  laryn- 
gotomy,  l)ut  it  is  well  to  include  it  with  the  tracheotomies. 

High  Tr.\cheotomv  (CRico-TnAcriEOTOMY). — This  is  the  op- 
eration usually  performed,  and  has  the  advantage  that  no  vessels 
of  moment  are  met  with ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  air-tube  is  located 
quite  superficially,  near  the  surface. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the 
head  thrown  back.  If  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  urgent,  one 
may  dispense  with  an  ana'^thetic  or  may  give  simply  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform.    The  operation  may  be  done  under  cocain  anaesthesia. 

By  palpation,  the  ring-like  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  the  best 
landmark,  is  readily  located.  In  men  the  prominent  thyroid  carti- 
lage may  be  felt  and  seen  as  Adam's  apple,  but  in  women  and  chil- 
dren this  is  not  prominent  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good  guide. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage — just  above  the  cricoid — 
downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  inches.  In  nuiking  this  skin  incision  some  small  tributaries 
of  the  anti'rior  jugidar  vein  may  be  encountered ;  to  these  clamps 
are  applied  and  the  skin  retracted,  exposing  thus  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  which  unites  the  edges  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  of  either 
8ide  with  each  other.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  incised  along  the  middle 
line,  corresponding  to  the  incision  in  the  integument.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  being  now  retracted,  there  are  exposed,  above  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  just  below  the  cricoid,  lying  transversely  across  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus 
of  the  thvroid  gland  is  located  about  one-half  inch  below  the  cricoid 
cartilage  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  This  sli]»  of  fascia  covers  or  conceals  the  upper  two  rings 
of  the  trachea;   so  that,  in  order  to  expose  these,  it  is  necessary  to 
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pick  up  this  band  and  snip  it  transversely,  after  which  the  isthmus 
may  be  drawn  downward  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  exposed 
to  view. 

The  next  step  is  to  enter  the  air-passage,  hut  before  doing  this 
all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped.  At  times,  during  the  opera- 
tion, the  larynx  moves  violently  up  and  down  in  forcfd  efforts  at 
respiration,  and  in  order  to  steady  it  a  tenaculum  must  be  employed. 
This  is  introduced  into  the  larynx  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  pierc- 
ing the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  honks  the  cricoid  cartilage 
firmly  upon  its  posterior  as])ect  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line.  The  operator  holds  this  tenaculum  with  tlic  left  hand,  thus 
steadying  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and,  with  a  sliarp-]>ointed  knife 
held  short  in  the  right  hand,  the  cricoid  and  one  or  two  upper  rings 
of  the  trachea  are  cut  deliberately  from  above  downward.  One 
guards  the  knife  blade  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  or  perforating  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  trachea.  Having  made  an  o])ening  in  the  air- 
tulte  about  one-half  inch  long  and  stilt  retaining  the  tenaculum 
which  was  hooked  into  the  cricoid  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line, 
11  second  tenaculum  is  now  hooked  into  the  other  side  of  the  cricoid, 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  the  incision  in  the  air-passage 
thus  held  oi>en  while  the  tube  is  being  introduced. 

Occasionally  the  thyroid  gland  has  a  well-marked  middle  lobe 
occupying  the  site  of  the  isthmus  and  ascending  upon  the  front  of 
the  cricoid.  This  extra  lobe  is  seldom  present,  but,  when  it  is,  it 
must  Itc  disl(K?ated  downward  in  order  to  expose  the  cricoid  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any 
ligatures  as  the  cut  vessels  cease  bleeding  after  a  few  minutes'  ap- 
plication of  the  artery  forceps;  still,  if  any  spurting  vessels  are  met, 
they  should  l>e  ligated.  The  edges  of  the  skin  may  l>e  brought  to- 
gether with  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  tube. 

The  tube  is  held  in  place  by  a  tape  tied  around  the  neck  and 
the  wound  dressed  with  gauze  packed  loosely  about  the  wound  and 
the  tube. 

Low  Tracheotomy. — The  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea 
below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  is  not  usually  the  site 
of  choice,  although  it  is  at  times  indicated.  This  |mrt  of  the  trachea 
lies  farther  away  from  the  surface,  deeper,  and  one  may  meet  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  descend  in  front  of  the  trachea,  al- 
though they  usually  lie  well  to  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  thus 
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leaving  the  line  of  incision  free.  At  times  there  is  an  arteria  thy- 
roidea  ima  ascending  in  front  of  this  part  of  the  trachea:  a  rather 
unusual  condition. 

The  incision,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  commences  above 
at  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  down- 
ward toward  the  sternum,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to 
two  inches.  The  incision  penetrates  first  through  the  skin  and  fat, 
and  is  then  continued  deeper  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  ex- 
posing the  front  of  the  trachea.  After  the  trachea  has  been  exposed 
all  bleeding  points  must  be  clamped;  usually  the  hemorrhage  is  only 
venous  and  ceases  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  operator  is  now  ready  to  make  the  opening  in 
the  trachea,  which  should  be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland;  the  isthmus  may  be  drawn  upward  toward 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  order  to  give  more  room.  All  bleeding  should 
be  controlled  before  the  trachea  is  opened. 

Before  making  the  incision  in  the  trachea  a  tenaculum  is  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea,  just  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  to  steady  the  trachea,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  short  by  the  blade,  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  trachea  from  below  upward,  cutting  two  or  three 
rings.  Still  steadying  the  trachea  with  the  first  tenaculum,  a  second 
tenaculum  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  trachea,  and  while 
it  is  thus  held  open  the  tube  is  introduced.  The  tenncula  are  not 
withdrawn  until  the  tube  is  in  the  trachea. 

Any  spurting  vessels  or  large  veins  may  be  ligated,  and  one  or 
two  stitches  may  be  taken  in  the  skin  wound.  The  left  innominate 
vein  is  not  in  danger  if,  in  incising  the  trachea,  the  knife  is  not 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  sternum. 

Median  Tkacheotomt. — The  opening  into  the  trachea  is  made 
beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  divided  in  order 
to  expose  this  part  of  the  trachea.  This  operation  can  be  done 
rapidly. 

The  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  reaches  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  deeper  through  the  deep  fascia,  between  the  edges  of  the 
stemo-hyoid  muscles,  when  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  ex- 
posed. The  isthmus  is  divided  and  the  trachea  recognized.  In 
dividing  the  isthmus  we  cut  several  venous  branches    which  bleed 
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and  must  be  clamped.  The  bleeding  should  be  controlled  before  the 
trachea  is  opened.  Bleeding  points  may  be  clamped  and  their  liga- 
tion postponed  nntil  after  the  tube  has  been  introducr-d  into  the 
trachea  if  time  is  limited.  The  trachea  is  steadied  with  a  tenaculum 
and  incised,  and  the  tube  introduced,  as  in  the  foregoing  operation. 

Transvkrse  LARYvriOTOMT. — This  is  an  emergency  operation 
and  may  be  rajiidly  performed.  The  windpipe  is  opened  after 
locating  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  using  this  as  a  guide,  by  cutting 
transversely  through  the  skin  and  crico-thyroid  membrane:  i.e., 
between  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  some  probability  of  wounding  the  crico- 
thyroid artery,  a  small  branch,  yet  this  is  not  very  likely  as  the  in- 
cision is  made  transversely:   parallel  with  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Thyrotomy. — Division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be  either 
incomplete  or  complete. 

Ikcomplete  TnYROTOMT. — The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  and  commences,  above,  at  a  point  just  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  downward 
to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  long  and  reaches  through  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  exposing  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  retracted  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  incised,  thus 
entering  the  larynx.  In  incising  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  the 
crico-thyroid  branches  may  be  cut;  these  are  small  branches,  but 
they  should  be  clamped  if  they  bleed,  as  even  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  sucked  into  the  wind-pipe  may  seriously  embarrass  respira- 
tion. We  then  proceed  to  enlarge  the  opening  into  the  larynx  by 
dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  etc.  One  should  avoid,  if  possible,  incising  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage beyond  the  level  at  which  the  true  vocal  cords  are  attached. 

If  this  operation  is  done  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  one 
may  close  the  opening  in  the  larynx  and  omit  the  introduction  of  a 
tube;  still  it  is  probably  not  unwise  to  insert  the  tube  and  leave  it 
for  a  few  days  in  all  cases,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  there 
may  be  some  oedema  of  the  glottis  caused. 

CoHPLETE  Thyrotomy  consists  of  a  median  section  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  the  lar)nx  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
Ddies,  growths,  etc. 
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leaving  the  line  of  incision  free.    At  times  there  is  an  arteria  thy- 
roidea  iina  ascending  in  front  of  this  part  of  the  trachea:  a  rather 

unusual  condition. 

The  incision,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  commences  above 
at  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  down- 
ward toward  the  sternum,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to 
two  inches.  The  incision  penetrates  first  through  the  skin  and  fat, 
and  is  then  continued  deeper  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  ex- 
posing the  front  of  the  trachea.  After  the  trachea  has  been  exposed 
all  bleeding  points  must  be  clamped;  usually  the  hemorrhage  is  only 
venous  and  ceases  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  operator  is  now  ready  to  make  the  opening  in 
the  trachea,  which  should  be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  thjToid  gland;  the  isthmus  may  be  drawn  upward  toward 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  order  to  give  more  room.  All  bleeding  should 
be  controlled  before  the  trachea  is  opened. 

Before  making  the  incision  in  the  trachea  a  tenaculum  is  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea,  just  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  to  steady  the  trachea,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  short  by  the  blade,  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  trachea  from  below  upward,  cutting  two  or  three 
rings.  Still  steadying  the  trachea  with  the  first  tenaculum,  a  second 
tenaculum  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  trachea,  and  while 
it  is  thus  held  open  the  tube  is  introduced.  The  tenncula  are  not 
withdrawn  until  the  tube  is  in  the  trachea. 

Any  spurting  vessels  or  large  veins  may  be  ligated,  and  one  or 
two  stitches  may  be  taken  in  the  skin  wound.  The  left  innominate 
vein  is  not  in  danger  if,  in  incising  the  trachea,  the  knife  is  not 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  sternum. 

Median  Tr-icheotomt. — The  opening  into  the  trachea  is  made 
beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  divided  in  order 
to  expose  this  part  of  the  trachea.  This  operation  can  be  done 
rapidly. 

The  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  reaches  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  deeper  through  the  deep  fascia,  between  the  edges  of  the 
stemo-hyoid  muscles,  when  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  ex- 
posed. The  isthmus  is  divided  and  the  trachea  recognized.  In 
dividing  the  isthmus  we  cut  several  venous  branches   which  bleed 
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and  must  be  clamped.  The  bleeding  should  be  controlled  before  the 
trachea  is  opened.  Bleeding  points  may  be  clamped  and  their  liga- 
tion postponed  until  after  the  tube  has  been  introducr-d  into  the 
trachea  if  time  is  limited.  The  trachea  is  steadied  with  a  tenaculum 
and  incised,  and  the  tube  introduced,  as  in  the  foregoing  operation. 

Transverse  Larynootomt. — This  is  an  emergency  operation 
and  luuy  be  rapidly  performed.  The  windpipe  is  opened  after 
locating  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  using  this  as  a  guide,  by  cutting 
transversely  through  the  skin  and  crico-thyroid  membrane:  i.e., 
between  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  some  probability  of  wounding  the  crico- 
thyroid artery,  a  small  branch,  yet  this  is  not  very  likely  as  the  in- 
cision is  made  transversely:   parallel  with  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Thyrotomy. — Division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be  either 
incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  Ththotout. — The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  and  commences,  above,  at  a  point  just  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  downward 
to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  long  and  reaches  through  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  exposing  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  retracted  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  incised,  thus 
entering  the  larynx.  In  incising  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  the 
crico-thyroid  branches  may  be  cut;  these  are  small  branches,  but 
they  should  be  clamped  if  they  bleed,  as  even  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  sucked  into  the  wind-pipe  may  seriously  embarrass  respira- 
tion. We  then  proceed  to  enlarge  the  opening  into  the  larynx  by 
dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  to  an  extent  suflficient  to  permit  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  etc.  One  should  avoid,  if  possible,  incising  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage beyond  the  level  at  which  the  true  vocal  cords  are  attached. 

If  this  operation  is  done  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  one 
may  close  the  opening  in  the  larynx  and  omit  the  introduction  of  a 
tube;  still  it  is  probably  not  unwise  to  insert  the  tube  and  leave  it 
for  a  few  days  in  all  cases,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  there 
may  be  some  oedema  of  the  glottis  caused. 

Complete  Ththotomt  consists  of  a  median  section  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  growths,  etc. 
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During  tlie  opc?ration  tlie  tnidiua  must  be  kept  clear  of  blood. 
The  operation  shouiti  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  Rosie 
position  unless  a  tampon  cannula  is  used,  when  the  patient  maj-  be 
placed  in  the  usual  tracheotomy  poeition  witli  the  shoulders  raised 
nnd  the  head  thrown  back.  The  tampon  cannula  may  be  introduced 
through  a  preliminary  high  tracheotomy  done  at  the  same  sitting, 
previous  to  opening  the  larvTix,  or  else  the  cannula  may  be  inserted 
through  the  incision  that  is  made  in  the  larynx  and  which  may  be 
prolonged  downward,  tlirough  the  cricoid  and  upper  rings  of  tlie 
trachea  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  a  high  tracheotomy,  a  prelimi- 
nary low  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  and  the  tamjwn  cannula 
introduced  at  this  point. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  reaching 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  above,  to  a  point  iiclow  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  incision  e.vtends  through  the  skin  and  deep  fascia 
and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  next  step  is  to  open  the  larynx.  The  point  of  the  knife 
is  introduced  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  between  the 
cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  doing  this 
the  crico-thyroid  branch  may  be  cut  and  should  he  clamped  and  tieil. 
Then,  with  a  curved  probe-poiuled  knife  which  is  introduced  into 
the  larynx  and  passed  upward  between  and  beyond  the  vocal  cords 
the  thyroid  cartilage  is  split  into  its  two  halves  from  within  outward, 
in  the  middle  line,  throughout  its  entire  lengtli  up  to  or  into  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane.  The  thyroid  cartilage  may  also  be  divided 
from  without  inward.  At  times  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  ossified,  and 
8  strong  scissors  or  thin  saw  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
division. 

After  the  thyroid  cartilage  has  been  split  its  edges  are  held 
apart  with  sharp  retractors  or  tenacula,  and  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  may  then  be  freely  explored.  We  may,  in  addition,  divide  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done  or  if  more  room  is  required  or  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  tampon  cannula. 

In  cutting  into  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  one  should  avoid  the 
superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve,  whicii  pierce  this  membrane 
upon  either  side  to  enter  and  supply  the  larynx. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  suture  tlie  two  halves  of  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  as  these  often  adapt  themselves  very  well  without  suture, 
especially  if  the  cricoid  cartilage  has  not  ber'n  divided.    It  is  probably 
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wise,  however,  in  all  cases,  to  introduce  two  or  three  chromicized 
ratgut  sutures  through  the  periehondriiini  to  liold  tlie  edges  of  the 
tvo  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  contact  or  one  silver  wire 
suture  may  be  passed  through  each  edge  of  the  cartilage.  The  in- 
cision in  the  skin  may  be  partly  closed  with  catgut  sutures. 

The  tampon  cannula,  if  used,  may  be  left  in  place  for  a  few 
days  if  it  is  well  borne,  as  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  blood  and  dis- 
charges into  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

Laryngectomy  (Extirpation  of  the  Larynx).  —  Thi.s  operation 
should  be  preceded  by  a  low  tracheotomy,  which  tiuiy  be  done  a  week 
or  more  in  advance  of  the  major  operation  in  or<h?r  to  accustom  the 
patient  to  the  presence  of  the  tube  and  to  bring  about  fixation  of 
the  trachea  to  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  neck. 

If  the  preliminary  trncheotorny  bus  not  been  done,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  witii  the  patient  in  the  Hose  position,  or,  if  the 
operation  is  done  with  the  patient  in  the  customary  tracheotomy 
position,  it  will  be  ncces(*ftry.  as  soon  as  the  larynx  has  been  isolated 
and  all  the  vessels  that  sup])ly  it  ligated.  to  cut  the  larynx  away  from 
the  trachea  below  and  then,  at  once,  introduce  the  tampon  cannula 
into  the  upjier  end  of  the  tracbeii.  The  preliminary  tracheotomy, 
rith  the  introduction  of  the  tampon  cannula,  is  probably  the  moat 
preferable  plan. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  hyoid  bone  to 
a  point  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  to  this  incision  a  second  trans- 
verse incision  may  be  added  which  extends  outward,  parallel  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  of  each  side,  thus  making  a  T-shaped  incision.  This  latter 
supplementary  incision  is  es[)ecially  advantageous  if  the  lymphatic 
glands,  etc.,  are  involved  in  the  pathological  process.  The  incision 
extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  deep  cervical 
flKia.  and   exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  edges  of  the  sterno-hyoid  mu.<eies  are  next  recognized  and 
the  muscle  of  either  side  divided  transversely  either  partially  or 
completely.  The  parts  being  now  retracted,  we  ex|)ose  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  attached  upon  cither  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  lieing 
situated  beneath  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles. 

We  now  begin  the  isolation  of  the  lark-nx,  separating  all  the 
soft  parta  either  with  au  elevator  or  with  the  knife,  the  edge  of  th-- 
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instrument  working  cIobc  to  the  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilape.  If 
the  elevator  is  oi^ed,  this  is  pushed  under  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle, 
between  it  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  muscle  separated  from 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  detaching  the  sterno-thyroid  at  the 
same  time;  the  sejinrrttion  of  these  muscles  may  be  accomplished  in 
part  with  the  knife.  These  two  muscles  are  really  one  and  the  same 
continuous  muscle;  so  that,  after  they  have  been  detached  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage  they  hang  together  as  one  continuous  flat  band. 
Instead  of  detaching  these  muscles  as  described  they  may  be  simply 
cut  away  from  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  knife. 
The  soft  parts  are  then  retracted  and  a  tenaculum  is  hooked  into  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  with  this  the  larynx  is  drawn  for- 
ward and  to  one  side,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  reach  the  superior 
laryngeal  artery  and  its  accompanying  nervous  brunch,  a-s  they  pierce 
the  side  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to  enter  the  larjmx;  the  vessel 
is  tied  double  and  cut.  The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  larj-nx  {in  the  natural  relation  of  the  parts 
being  covered  by  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle),  is  readily  separated 
from  the  side  of  the  larynx  with  the  elevator  or  the  finger.  At  this 
stage  of  the  operation  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  which  ramifles 
upon  the  upper  front  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  usually  met 
with.  This  vessel  need  not  be  cut.  The  thyroid  isthmus  is  also 
liberated  from  its  attnchmuiit  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  pushed 
downward  out  of  the  way. 

The  crico-thyroid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs 
forward  and  inward  transversely  across  the  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  lied.  There  is  also  an  in- 
ferior larj'ngeal  branch,  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  which  accom- 
panies the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  into  the  larynx;  it  enters  the 
lower  back  part  of  the  larynx,  behind  the  articulation  between  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  beneath  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thy- 
roid gland;  this  branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  tied.  The  small 
transverse  branch,  from  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs  transversely 
inward  across  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  below  the  hyoid  bone,  to 
anastomose  with  its  fellow  «f  the  opposite  side,  is  also  cut  and  tied. 

The  larynx  is  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side  and  the  above  de- 
scribed procedures  are  repeated  upon  the  other,  the  remaining,  side. 

The  isolation  of  the  larynx  is  continued.  The  soft  parts  are 
strongly  retracted  to  one  side  and  with  a  shurp  hook  or  volsella  the 
larynx  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side;   then,  with  the  knife,  the  in- 
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ferior  constrictor  of  the  pharjnx  is  separated  from  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  attached  upon  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  close  to  its  posterior  border  which  may  be  readily 
felt  by  the  fingers  in  the  wound.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  also.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  work  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  in  separating  this  muscle  so  as  to  avoid 
opening  into  the  phar\'nx,  and  also  to  avoid  division  again  of  the 
regsels  that  have  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  parts  are  then 
separated  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  other  side  of  the  larynx  and 
we  are  ready  for  the  final  step  of  this  part  of  the  operation:  the 
separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  hyoid  bone  above,  from  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  pharynx  beliind,  and  from  the  trachea  below. 

The  knife  is  introduced  through  the  tliyro-hyoid  membrane  be- 
tween the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone,  and  this  membraue 
i«  cut  in  a  direction  outward  and  backward,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  side  of  the  larynx  forward  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella. 
In  performing  this  step  of  the  operation  wc  should  avoid  again  cut- 
ting the  superior  laryngeal  artery  upon  the  proximal  side  of  its 
ligature  if  it  has  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  other  half  of 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  then  cut  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it 
it  desired  to  excise  the  epiglottis  also,  and  this  is  usually  wise,  a 
probe-pointed  knife  may  be  introduced  through  the  incision  in  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane,  between  the  upper  border  of  thyroid  cartilage 
and  the  hyoid  bone,  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward;  bo  that, 
as  the  cut  is  made,  the  blade  of  the  knife  passes  between  the  base 
of  the  tongiie  and  the  epiglottis.  The  finger  in  the  mouth  may 
serve  to  guide  the  knife.  If  the  epiglottis  is  to  be  left,  we  cut  di- 
rectly backward  between  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  the  hyoid  bone,  thus  leaving  the  epiglottis  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The 
front  of  the  larynx  is  then  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella  forceps 
and  drawn  directly  fonvard ;  so  that  its  posterior  wall,  composed  of 
the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  may  be  separated 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx;  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  is  very  thin,  consisting  practically  only  of  a  layer  of  mu- 
cous membrane.  If  the  growth  involves  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  this  part  may  be  excised  together  with  the  larynx.  If  the 
pharynx  has  not  yet  become  involved  in  the  ditsease,  the  separation  of 
the  larynx  from  the  pharynx  will  not  be  found  to  be  diflScult  of  accom- 
plishment. 
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After  the  separation  of  the  larj-nx  from  the  phaniix  has  been 
completed  to  a  point  below  tlie  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  the  iruchca,  from  behind  forward,  below 
the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Jn  thus  severing  the  larynx  from 
the  trachea  the  inferior  laryngeal  arteries  and  nerves  are  cut,  and, 
if  the  vessels  have  not  already  been  tied,  they  should  be  secured  as 
they  spurt.    Thus  the  extirpation  is  eomplele. 

Instead  of  operating  as  described  above,  we  may,  after  freeing 
the  larynx  upon  the  sides,  etc.,  complete  the  operation  by  cutting 
the  larynx  away  from  the  trachea  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  packing  the  stump  of  the  trachea  at  once  with  a  pad  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  biood  (a  preliminary  Iracbcotomy  luiving 
been  done);  and  then,  drawing  the  larynx  forward  with  a  sharp  hook 
or  vol.sella,  this  is  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
from  below  upward ;  and,  as  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  carry- 
ing the  knife  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

The  superior  laryngeal  arteries,  that  enter  the  larynx  upon  tTie 
sides,  are  best  secured  before  beginning  the  actual  isolation  of  the 
larynx,  but  they  may  be  again  divided  accidentally  during  the  final 
steps  of  the  operation,  and  in  this  case  should  be  again  clamped  and 
tied;  other  vessels  may  be  secured  as  they  are  encountered  during 
the  course  of  the  operation.  The  wound  is  beet  left  open  in  part.  If 
the  accessory  lateral  .skin  incisions  have  been  made,  and  tlie  sterno- 
mastoids  have  been  divided,  these  parts  may  bo  brought  together 
with  sutures.  The  opening  in  the  pharynx  should  be  closed  as  nearly 
completely  as  possible  with  interru[ited  silk  sutures,  their  ends  being 
left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  It  may  be  possible  in  some 
cases  to  close  off  the  pharj'ngeal  space  from  the  wound  completely 
by  uniting  the  upper  cut  edge  of  the  pharynx  to  the  tissues  below 
the  hyoid  bone.  This  is  done  with  a  numl)er  of  silk  sutures  placed 
fairly  close  together,  and  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  diminishes  the 
likelihood  of  infection. 

It  is  neccfisary  to  arrange  good  <lrainage  with  the  head  low,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  wound  secretions  into  the  trachea.  It 
is  well  to  leave  the  tampon  cannula  in  the  trachea  for  a  few  days  if 
it  has  been  used  during  the  operation.  The  wound  should  be  prop- 
erly packed  and  the  dressings  changed  at  rather  frequent  intervals. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  is  fed  per  rectum  or  else  through 
a  tube  introduced  into  the  stomach  either  through  the  mouth  or 
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through  the  wound  in  the  pharynx.  If  a  tracheotomy  hns  not  pre- 
ceded the  laryngectomy  by  a  week  or  more,  the  stump  of  tlie  trachea 
should  be  sutured  to  tlie  skin  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  rclraction 
of  the  trachea.  In  cases  where  the  disease  has  not  s[ircad  beyond 
the  larynx,  the  operation  is  comparatively  ea.sy  and  not  accompanied 
by  much  hemorrhage. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  radirnl  operation  the  larynx  may 
l)e  split  in  the  middle  line  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  early  cases  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  larpix 
will  suffice. 

Extirpation  of  Half  of  the  Larynx.  —  This  operation  is  quite 
Hiialogous  to  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  may 
lie  practiced  in  those  eases  where  the  disease  is  still  iiinited  to  one 
side  of  the  larynx. 

The  larjTix  is  first  split  in  the  middle  line,  without  injuring  the 
vocal  cords,  and  then,  if  the  condition  found  upon  investigation  war- 
illiit,  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  one-half  of  the  larynx  may  be 
undertaken. 

The  advantages  of  partial  removal  of  the  larynx  in  appropriate 
oaees  are  undoubted.  It  is  a  much  less  ditlicult  and  dangerous  pro- 
cedure and  there  is  no  greater  likelihood  of  recurrence  after  this  less 
radical  operation  when  the  disease  is  still  (Hinfined  to  one  side  of  the 
larV'nx.  The  voice  may  be  almost  perfectly  retained  and  the  ability  to 
swallow  food  is  quickly  regained. 

Operation  for  Goiter. — This  may  consist  of  partial  extirpation, 
enucleation,  ligation  of  thyroid  arteries,  etc.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  under  local  aniesthesia — Sehleich  infiltration  method 
(Kocher.  Reverdin,  Roux)  or  a  general  ana^thetic  may  be  used.  If 
a  general  amesthetic  is  employed  care  must  be  exercised  during  its 
■dministration,  because  urgent  symptoms  duo  to  interference  with  res- 
piration may  arise.  Of  the  general  aniesthelics,  chloroform  is  the 
preferable  one.  The  patient  should  bo  placed  in  that  position  which 
ctHflee  the  least  obstruction  to  breathing. 

Operation  is  indicated  us  soon  as  the  tumor  interferes  .seriously 
with  respiration  or  shows  inflammatory  changes  or  a  tendency  to 
malignant  degeneration.  Tumors  that  grow  downward  into  the  root 
of  the  neck  or  mediastinum,  causing  jiressure  upon  the  trachea, 
(honld  be  operated  upon  early.  Operation  should  he  undertaken  us 
soon  as  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
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Partial  Extirpation  (Kocheh). — As  a  rule,  but  one  lobe  ia 
extirpated.  If  the  disease  involves  both  lobes,  then  one  entire  lobe, 
the  larger,  should  be  excised  and  the  other  lobe  only  in  part.  At 
least  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  gland  substance  should  be  left. 
The  entire  organ  should  never  be  extirpated.  Even  if  the  whole 
gland  is  apparently  involved  a  portion,  at  least  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth,  should  be  permitted  to  remain. 

A  transverse  incision  passing  across  the  front  of  the  neck  from 
the  edge  of  one  sterno-maBtoid  muscle  to  the  edge  of  the  other  is 
made.  If  the  tumor  is  situated  low  down,  in  the  root  of  the  neck, 
the  incision  should  be  placed  low,  just  above  the  sternal  notch. 

Instead  of  the  incision  above  described  the  tumor  may  be  ex- 
posed through  a  right  angle  incision  which  commences  upon  the  side 
of  the  neck  behind  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at 
the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  from  that  point  the  incision  ia 
carried  transversely  inwardly  to  the  middle  line  and  then  downward 
as  far  as  the  sternal  notch.  This  incision  is  adapted  to  those  tumors 
that  are  situated  high  up  and  are  of  unusual  size.  The  incision 
penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  muscle,  and  exposes 
the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  covered  by  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  and  the  stemo-mnstoid  muscle.  Several  subcutaneous 
venous  branches  are  divided, — the  anterior  jugular  and  communicat- 
ing branch  from  the  external  jugular;  these  should  be  clamped  and 
tied  or  they  may  be  ligated  doubly  before  they  are  severed.  The  ex- 
ternal jugular  is  usually  not  cut. 

The  tumor  mass  may  now  be  seen  bulging  beneath  the  depressor 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  (the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid),  which 
an'  usually  found  displaced  more  or  less  toward  that  side  of  the  neck 
which  lodges  the  tumor.  The  tumor  is  exposed  by  cutting  through  the 
dci'p  cervical  fascia  between  the  edges  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles. 
This  incision  in  the  deep  fascia  should  be  sufficiently  liberal.  If  more 
room  ia  required  the  fingers  may  be  hooked  under  the  sterno-hyoid 
and  aterno-thyroid  muscles  and  these  may  be  divided  near  the  hyoid 
bone.  It  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  incision  into  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  At  this  stage  the  operator  should 
assure  himself  that  he  has  penetrated  completely  through  the  loose 
connective-tissue  envelope  right  down  to  the  true  capsule  of  the 
gland. 

Sweeping  around  in  all  directions  with  the  fingers  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  tumor  mass,  the  effort  is  made  to  separate  it  and  de- 
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lirer  it  partly  through  the  incision.  Connective-tissue  bands  that 
hold  the  tumor  and  resist  its  delivery  and  which  are  usually  vascular 
should  be  hooked  up  with  the  finger  or  ligature  eiirricr,  clamped  doubly 
and  divided  with  the  scissors.  After  the  tumor  has  been  thus  partly 
dL'tached  it  is  drawn  still  farther  out  of  the  incision  and  the  opera- 
tor is  then  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the  procedure,  the  ligation  of 
the  principal  vessels. 

While  the  tnass  is  pulled  downward  and  toward  the  opposite  side 
the  superior  thyroid  vessels  are  sought  near  the  upper  pole  of  the 
tumor;  a  ligature  is  passed  with  the  blunt  carrier,  tied  double,  iind 
the  vessels  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  inferior  thyroid 
artery  is  found  deep  in  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
thyroid  axis;  emerging  from  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  it 
ascends  upward  and  inward  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland, 
crossing  the  inferior  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  its  course.  Firm 
traction  must  be  made  upon  the  tumor,  drawing  it  upward  and  over 
toward  the  opposite  side  and  the  skin  and  muscles  well  retracted. 
With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  pulsating  vessel  may  be  felt  as  it 
passes  forward  across  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  reach  the  gland. 
About  the  level  of  the  si.xth  cervical  vertebra  the  artery  passes  across 
the  front  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  ascends  alongside 
the  trachea  to  enter  the  laryn.x.  The  artery  should  he  carefully  iso- 
lated, taking  pains  to  avoid  injurying  the  nerve  and  a  ligature  passed 
around  it  with  a  blunt  carrier  and  tied.  An  artery  forceps  is  applied 
to  the  vessel  close  to  the  tumor  and  the  arterv  then  divided  between 
the  clamp  and  the  ligature.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  tied 
double  and  severed.  An  arteria  thyroidea  ima  is  occasionally  en- 
countered ascending  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  gland;  this  vessel 
and  ita  accompanying  veins  should  t)e  ligated  double  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures. 

There  remains  now  to  make  the  section  through  the  isthmus; 
this  is  detache<l  and  squeezed  between  the  blades  of  a  heavy  com- 
pression forceps.  The  forceps  is  then  removed  and  the  isthmus 
ligated,  the  ligature  being  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  isthmus  as  the 
site  of  the  groove  made  with  the  compression  forceps.  If  a  third, 
pyramidal,  lobe  is  present,  it  should  also  be  detached  and  removed 
together  with  the  tumor  mass.  The  venous  branches  that  unite  the 
veins  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the  isthmiis,  corresponding 
to  its  upper  and  lower  borders,  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  sepa- 
rately. 
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The  tumor  mass  is  still  iUluohfd  to  tho  side  of  the  trachea  and 
larj'nx.  Care  should  be  exercised,  in  separating  it  from  these  stnic- 
tnres,  to  avoid  injuring  the  recurrent  nerve,  wliieh  lies  immediately 
beneath  it  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  cBsophagus.  Some 
surgeons  (Koclicr  among  them)  advise  euttiug  the  main  bulk  of  the 
tumor  nifiss  awav  from  that  part  of  the  capsule  and  gland  which  are 
in  relation  with  the  side  of  the  trachea,  etc.,  these  portions  being 
allowed  to  remain  to  cover  and  protect  the  nerve. 

After  all  licmorrbago  has  been  controlled  the  wound  is  flushed 
out  with  salt  solution.  If  niusclea  have  been  divided  their  ends 
should  be  reunited  by  suture.  A  gauze  drain  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  is  introduced.  The  edges  of  the  skin 
are  brought  into  accurate  apposition  with  suture  except  the  lower 
part  through  which  the  gauze  drainage  strips  emerge. 

pjNncLE.iTioN. — This  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  those 
cases  that  present  isolated  diseased  masses  in  the  midst  of  apparently 
normal  gland  tissue. 

The  incision  and  subsequent  steps  of  this  procedure  until  the 
stage  is  reached  where  the  capsule  of  the  gland  is  exposed  are  the 
same  a*  those  described  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  capsule 
is  incised  in  a  situation  where  it  is  fairly  free  from  blood-vessels. 
Vessels  that  are  divided  are  clamped  and  ligated.  Penetrating 
through  the  gland  substance  with  the  finger  the  mass  that  is  to  be 
enucleated  is  shelled  out;  if  any  additional  mas-ses  are  to  be  felt 
these  are  also  enucleated  through  the  same  opening.  If  the  mass 
ruptures  (cj'stic  goiter)  during  this  step  the  wall  of  the  cyst  should 
be  peeled  out. 

The  cavity  is  packed,  temporarily,  with  strip  gauze  to  check  the 
hemorrhage.  The  packing  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  removed.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased  a  plug  of  strip 
gauze  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  and  the  incision  in  the  capsule 
sutured  except  its  lower  part  where  the  gauze  drain  emerges.  If  the 
temporary  tamponade  fails  to  control  the  hemorrhage  then  the  in- 
cision in  the  capsule  must  be  held  wide  open  with  retractors  and 
individual  bleeding  points  sought  for  and  ligated.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage is  a  profuse  general  oozing  the  packing  may  lie  replaced  and 
firm  pressure  applied  with  a  snug  bandage.  Caution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  this  regard  because  pressure  that  is  sufficient  to  control  the 
hemorrhage  under  these  circumstances  may  compress  the  trachea  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  respiration.     In  order 
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finally  to  control  the  bleeding  it  may  be  necessarj'  to  ligate  the  main 
arterial  branches  that  supply  the  gland  or  else  to  extirpate  the  half 
of  the  gland  that  has  been  incised. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  by  suture  except  the  part 
below  where  the  drainage  strips  emerge. 

Ligation  of  Thyroid  Aiiteries. — This  plan  of  treatment  has 
been  employed  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  shrinkage  of  the  goiter, 
but  it  has  failed  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  In  some  few  cases  liga- 
tion of  all  the  arteries  has  been  promptly  foHnwed  by  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  tumor.  The  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries  of  both  sides  must  be  ligated. 

External  CEsophagotomy. — This  operation  is  usually  done  for 
the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  cesophagus. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back  and  over  toward  the  right  side. 

A  soft  rubber  tube  is  introduced  into  the  cesophagus  as  far  as 
it  will  go  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  oesophagus  is  approached  through 
an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-niastoid  muscle,  the  midpoint  of 
the  incision  being  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  car- 
ried through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the 
platysma,  and  exposes  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  mua- 
cle.  The  stemo-mastoid  is  drawn  aside  and  the  underlying  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  is  incised,  when  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  in  their  connective-tissue  sheaMi 
and  crossed  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  are  ex- 
posed. These  vessels  are  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  retractor. 
The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  partly  covered  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  is  then  recognized.  These  struc- 
tures are  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  a  blunt  retractor.  The 
trachea,  which  may  now  be  readily  felt  with  the  lingers,  is  a  guide 
to  the  cesophagus,  the  cesophagus  being  located  posterior  to  the 
chea  and  protruding  well  beyond  its  left  border.  The  tube  in  the 
phagus  assists  in  locating  it,  and  the  foreign  body,  if  present,  may 
also  be  felt.  The  middle  thyroid  vein,  aa  it  passes  outward  from  the 
thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  internal  jugular,  may  be  met  with,  and,  if  it 
is  in  the  way,  may  be  cut  and  tied.  The  inferior  thyroid  vein  may 
also  be  seen. 

The  (esophagus  is  entered  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle, — i.e., 
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below  the  omo-hyoid, — and,  if  necessary,  this  muscle  may  be  drawn 
to  one  side  or  divided.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  it  ascends 
to  enter  the  larynx,  lies  in  front  of  the  cesophagus,  in  the  space 
between  the  trachea  in  front  and  the  oesophagus  behind,  and  should 
be  avoided  in  incising  the  cesophagus.  The  nerve,  during  the  opera- 
tion, is  not  encountered,  and  may  be  avoided  by  making  the  opening 
in  the  oesophagus  well  upon  the  side  and  thus  keeping  away  from 
the  front  of  the  tube. 

The  wall  of  the  ossophagus  is  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  an  incision  made  corresponding  to  its  long  axis  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  permit  the  e.xtraction  of  the  foreign  body  or  any 
other  necessary  manipulation. 

In  incising  the  oesophagus  one  should  make  a  clean  cut  in  order 
to  avoid  getting  between  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  which 
may  readily  happen  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  between 
its  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  Some  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  may  be  divided  in  making  the  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  oesophagus  and  these  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

The  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus  may  be  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  chromiciKed  catgut,  but  the 
external  wound  in  the  neck,  leading  down  to  the  incision  in  the 
oesophagus,  shnuid  be  packed  and  left  iinsuture<l. 

If  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  establish  a  permanent  fistula 
(oesophagostomy),  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  oesophagus,  includ- 
ing its  mucous  and  niuseular  coats,  may  be  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
skin  incision  with  several  interrupted  silk  stitches. 

Ligpation  of  Blood-vessels.  The  Co.mmon  Cabotid  Autery. — 
The  common  carotid  may  be  tied  either  above  or  below  the  point 
where  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  it.  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  It  is  ligated  preferably  and  more  readily  in  the  so-called 
superior  carotid  triangle:   above  the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  common  carotid  ia  a  line  drawn  from 
a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  The  mui^cular  guide  ia  the 
anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastnid,  its  midpoint  upon  a  level 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  incision  penetrates  through  the 
skin  and  suhculancous  fatty  layer,  including  the  platj'sma,  and 
should  expose   the  anterior   border   of   the   stemo-mastoid   muscle. 
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The  edge  of  the  sterDO-maBtoid  should  be  recognized  and  drawn 
outward,  and  then,  after  carefully  incising  the  underlying  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia, — the  fascia  that  separates  the  vessels  from  the 
Btemo-mastoid  muscle, — the  vessels,  surrounded  by  some  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  are  exposed — first,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  big  and 
thin-walled,  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  then  the  com- 
mon carotid,  whose  pulsation  is  readily  felt  and  seen  and  which  lies 
to  the  inner  side,  of  the  vein.     The  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  ia 


Fl(.  M.— J,  Inctilon  for  remoral  o(  lower  Jaw:  B,  Inclilon  tor  llgatloa  ot 
llccukl  krtcnr  kod  Kocber'i  udpuuUod  o(  longue;  C,  tnclilon  tor  Ugatlon  ot 
oommoD  caroUd  and  tor  oetopbacotomjr. 


located  between  the  artery  and  vein,  but  behind  them,  is  not  seen. 
The  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  is  seen  aa  it  crosses  the  vessels 
opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  loop  formed  by  the  descendens 
and  communicans  noni  may  also  be  recognized  upon  the  front  of 
the  vessels.  The  superior  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  from 
within  outward  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  middle  thyroid 
rein  below  this  muscle.  If  these  vessels  are  cut,  they  should  be 
clamped  and  tied. 

The  connective-tissue  sheath  which  incloses  the  artery  should 
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be  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps,  and  nicked  with  the  point 
of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel;  into 
the  opening  thus  made,  a  director  is  introduced,  and,  working  close 
to  its  wall,  the  vessel  is  separated  all  around,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  lies  posteriorly.  A  blunt-pointed 
aneurism  needle  is  then  introduced  into  the  opening  and  carried 
around  the  artery  from  without  inward,  entering  between  the  artery 
and  the  vein.  The  ligature  is  then  drawn  around  the  vessel,  and 
we  are  ready  to  tie.  The  ligature  should  be  of  ordinary  catgut  and 
tied  with  a  square  knot.  After  the  ligature  is  in  place  and  before 
it  is  tied  the  parts  should  be  again  inspected  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  nerve  is  not  included.  Some  surgeons  tie  the  artery  double 
and  divide  it  between  the  ligatures,  but  this  is  probably  unnecessary. 
The  incision  is  closed  with  a  catgut  suture. 

The  Extehnal  Carotid. — The  ligation  of  the  external  carotid 
is  practiced  as  a  preliminary  to  many  bloody  operations  about  the 
mouth,  jaws,  etc.,  and  to  control  hemorrhage  from  parts  supplied  by 
its  branches  when  the  branches  themselves  are  not  accessible.  The 
linear  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  common  carotid; 
the  muscular  guide  is  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  At 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  common  carotid  artery 
bifurcates  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  and  it  is  close  to  its 
origin,  near  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  is  ligated.  The  incision  commences  at  the  level  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  is  carried,  downward,  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
cision penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  muscle  down 
to  the  deep  cerv'ical  fascia,  exposing  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  which  should  be  recognized.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
drawn  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors  and  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  is  then  incised. 

The  pulsation  of  the  artery,  within  its  connective-tissue  sheath, 
may  now  be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  external  carotid  artery  lies  a 
little  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
ternal carotid,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  lies  posterior  to  the  external  carotid,  beneath  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  Corresponding  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  in- 
vests the  artery  is  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  snipped  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  cutting  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  long 
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axis  of  the  Tessel;  into  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  a  blunt 
director  is  introduced  and  worked  around  the  vessel,  sticking  close 
to  its  wall.  Through  the  path  thus  made  by  the  director  a  ligature 
is  carried  around  the  vessel  in  the  eye  of  an  aneurism  needle.  The 
ligature  is  then  tied  and  the  incision  dosed.  After  the  ligature  has 
been  carried  around  the  artery  it  may  be  left  untied,  with  its  ends 
hanging  out  of  the  incision,  to  be  tied  only  in  case  an  emergency 
arises  calling  for  its  use. 

The  Internal  Carotid. — The  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid 
is  but  seldom  called  for.  The  internal  carotid  may  be  tied  through 
an  incision  similar  to  that  for  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  The 
vessel  is  found  underneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
which  is  the  muscular  guide  to  it.  The  internal  carotid  has  the 
same  relations  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve 
that  the  common  carotid  has,  the  internal  carotid  being  really  the 
continuation  of  the  common;  and  these  structures  must  be  avoided 
in  isolating  the  vessel  and  passing  the  ligature. 

Thb  Subclavian  Artery. — The  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  is  tied  after  it  is  exposed  in  the  subclavian  triangle. 

The  patient  is  placed  with  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back  and  turned  toward  the  opposite  side,  the  arm 
being  drawn  down  to  depress  the  shoulder.  The  incision  corresponds 
to  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  placed  just  above  the 
clavicle,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  for- 
ward and  inward  almost  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle;  the  incision  falls  a  little  short  of  the  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  in  order  to  avoid  the  external  jugular  vein. 
The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  made  by  drawing  the  integument  of 
the  neck  downward  over  the  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  then  cutting 
through  it,  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  clavicle;  when  the  skin 
is  released,  the  incision  is  found  to  lie  just  above  and  parallel 
with  the  clavicle.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  skin,  fat,  and 
platysma  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia,  which  reaches 
from  the  edge  of  the  trapezius  muscle  behind  to  the  sterno-mastoid 
in  front,  is  now  incised,  avoiding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which 
pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia  behind  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  Beneath  the  deep  fascia  the  venous  plexus,  formed 
by  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular,  is  encountered.  These 
reins  may  be  wounded,  but  are  readily  clamped;  often,  however, 
they  can  be  avoided  as  the  knife  may  be  discarded  after  the  deep 
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fascia  has  been  incised.  Beneath  the  deep  fascia  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  loose  fat  and  connective  and  lymphatic  tissue. 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  lies  pretty 
low  down  near  the  clavicle,  is  now  sought  and  must  be  drawn  upward 
to  show  the  subclavian  triangle,  of  which  it  forms  the  upper  bound- 
ary, the  anterior  boundary  being  formed  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
the  inferior  boundary  by  the  clavicle. 

Within  the  triangle,  passing  transversely  outward,  are  the  trans- 
versalis  colli  and  suprascapular  arteries.  These  vessels  should  be 
avoided.  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  is  the  guide  to 
the  subclavian  artery,  may  be  felt  as  a  tense  cord  passing  straight 
up  and  down  beneath  the  posterior  or  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  attached  below  to  the  first  rib.  If  this  tendon  is  fol- 
lowed downward  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib,  one  may 
locate  the  subclavian  artery  as  it  passes  outward  and  forward  from 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  resting  directly 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  That  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  which  lies  upon  the  first  rib  is  the  part  which  is  ligated.  The 
subclavian  vein  lies  a  considerable  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  and 
anterior  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  interven- 
ing between  them,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  encountered  during  the  op- 
eration. Within  the  triangle,  above  the  subclavian  artery,  may  be 
seen  the  three  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  These  pass  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  artery,  which  is  the  lowest  structure 
in  this  triangle  and  rests  directly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib.  These  structures  may  all  be  exposed  by  blunt  dissection,  sepa- 
rating with  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife,  after  the  deep  fascia 
has  been  incised. 

With  blunt  retractors  the  wound  is  held  open  and  the  con- 
nective-tissue sheath,  which  envelops  the  artery,  picked  up  and 
snipped  with  the  scissors  and  the  artery  then  separated  from  the 
adjoining  structures  with  a  blunt  director,  working  around  the  artery 
close  to  its  wall.  The  aneurism  needle  is  passed  around  the  artery 
from  without  inward,  avoiding  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
subclavian  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the  artery,  is  not 
apt  to  be  in  the  way. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  dome  of  the  pleura 
reaches  above  the  clavicle  into  the  subclavian  triangle,  and  that 
the  subclavian  artery  (second  part),  as  it  lies  behind  the  tendon  of 
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the  scalenus  anticus,  rests  upoo  the  pleura,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  this  structure,  especially  in  making  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  ligature. 

The  ligature  is  tied  with  a  square  knot,  deep  in  the  wound, 
without  lifting  the  artery  too  much  out  of  its  bed. 

The  Lingual  Artery. — This  operation  is  usually  performed 
in  combination  with  Kocher's  amputation  of  the  tongue.  The 
lingual  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  that  of  each  side  supplying 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx  during  the  amputation  of  the 
tongue,  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  Rose  position,  or,  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced,  or  if  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  has  been  introduced 
and  the  pharynx  tamponed,  one  may  operate  with  the  patient  in  the 
ordinary  position,  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised,  and  the  head 
thrown  back  and  over  toward  the  opposite  side. 

An  incision  is  made  which  corresponds  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle.  It  commences  in  front,  at  the  symphysis 
mentis,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  hyoid  bone,  thence  backward 
above  and  parallel  with  the  greater  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  then 
in  a  direction  upward  and  backward  toward  the  mastoid  process  a« 
far  as  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  Fig.  81). 

This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma, 
down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  apex  of  the  flap,  which  is  thus  marked 
out,  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  reflected  upward  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone.  In  reflecting 
this  flap  we  may,  toward  the  back,  cut  the  external  jugular  vein, 
and  this  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised 
tsd  the  submaxillary  gland  exposed.  This  gland,  which  is  lodged 
in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  seized  with  toothed  forceps 
and  enucleated,  together  with  the  adjoining  lymphatic  nodes.  This 
is  accomplished  by  cutting  with  the  knife  close  to  the  gland  or  by 
blunt  dissection  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  with  the  finger, 
the  gland  being  finally  cut  away  from  its  duct,  which  disappears 
anteriorly  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  on 
its  way  to  open  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
The  facial  artery,  if  not  previously  cut,  is  usually  divided  in  enucleat- 
ing this  gland,  and  should  be  tied  when  cut,  or,  still  better,  it  may 
be  tied,  before  it  is  cut,  close  to  its  origin  and  before  it  reaches  the 
■ubmaxillary  gland. 
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The  facial  vein  is  also  usually  divided  during  this  part  of  the 
operation;  this  vessel  bleeds  freely,  but  may  be  clamped  and  ligated. 
After  the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  removed,  the  boundaries  of 
the  submaxillary  triangle  are  readily  made  out;  above,  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw,  and,  below,  in  front,  and  behind,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscle.  The  floor  of  the  submaxil- 
lary triangle  is  formed  in  front  by  the  oblirjiie  fibers  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  behind  by  the  perpendicular  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus, 
which  muscle  lies  on  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-hyoid,  being 
partly  overlapped  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  latter.  Passing 
from  behind,  horizontally  forward,  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid 
bone  and  lying  directly  ujmn  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve;  this  never  disappears  anteriorly  beneath  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  This  nerve  marks  the  upjwr 
boundary  of  the  lingual  triangle,  which  is  really  the  apex  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle.  The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle  is  formed 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  its  lower  borders,  in  front  and  behind, 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric.  The  floor  of 
the  lingual  triangle  is  formed  by  the  hyo-glossus,  and  beneatli  this 
muscle  the  lingual  artery,  accompanied  by  a  vein,  is  located;  so  that, 
if  this  muscle  is  picked  up  with  tooth  forceps  and  snipped  through 
with  the  knife  or  scissors,  the  lingual  artery  is  readily  found  and 
may  be  hooked  up  with  an  aneurism  needle  and  tied.  Locating 
and  tying  the  lingual  artery  in  this  triangle  is  very  simple.  We  are 
then  ready  to  proceed  with  the  amputation  of  the  tongue. 

Should  it  he  desirable  to  tie  the  lingual  artery  without  remov- 
ing the  submaxillary  gland,  one  may,  after  cutting  through  the  deep 
fascia,  draw  the  gland  up  out  of  the  way  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
In  this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  such  an  extensive  incision 
in  the  skin. 

The  iNFEniOR  Thyroid  Artery.  —  This  vessel  is  occasionally 
ligated  on  both  sides,  together  with  both  superior  thyroid  arteries,  as 
a  palliative  measure  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  blood-supply 
in  cases  of  goiter.  This  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  thyroid 
axis.  It  ascends  deep  in  the  root  of  the  neck  and  opposite  the  promi- 
nent anterior  tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebrii,  the  tubercle  of 
Chaesaignac,  passes  inward  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  etc., 
to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  resting 
upon  the  artery  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  it.     The  recurrent 
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larmgeal  nerve  as  it  ascends  in  the  root  of  the  neck  also  crosses  the 
trtery. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  in  Icn^h  is  made  along  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  reacliing  downward  as  far  as  the 
clavicle.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the 
deep  cervical  fascia.  This  layer  is  divided  in  front  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  and  the  common  carotid  artery  and  adjacent  structures,  internal 
jugular  vein,  pneumogastric  nerve,  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook. 
With  the  finger  in  the  wound,  the  tiihercle  on  the  trnn!»verse  process 
of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  sought.  This  m  the  guide  to  the  artery. 
At  this  level  the  vessel  passes  inward  to  reach  the  lateral  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  A  ligature  is  carried  around  the  vessel  with  an  aneur- 
ism needle  and  securely  tied.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the 
vessel  some  little  distance  away  from  the  thyroid  gland  so  as  to  avoid 
the  inferior  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  which  jiasses  across  the  artery 
18  it  ascends  in  the  neck. 
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Surgical  Anatomy. — The  cervical  sympathetic  is  found  deep  in 
the  neck  behind  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  vag^ 
nerve,  resting  upon  the  prevertebral  muscles — the  rectus  capitis 
anticus  major  above  and  the  longus  colli  below.  The  nerve  lies  in 
intimate  contact  with  these  muscles  beneath  the  fascia  that  covers 
them, — the  fascia  pra  vertebral  is.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  nerve 
descends  into  the  thorax. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  marked  by  three 
iwellings  or  ganglia, — the  nuperior.  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  aujjcrior  ganglion,  the  largest,  is  fusiform  in  shape  and  about 
one  inch  in  length.  It  is  found  resting  upon  the  rectus  capitis  major 
muscle  opposite  the  second  and  third  vertebrae,  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Among 
other  branches  it  gives  off  the  superior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  much  the  smallest  of  the  three. 
It  is  Bometimes  absent  or  it  may  be  double.  It  is  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  sympathetic  nerve  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid  ar- 
tery, opposite  the  prominent  tubercle  nn  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  vertebra, — the  tulwrcle  of  Clia,ssaignac.  This  ganglion 
pves  off  thyroid  branches  that  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
to  the  thyroid  gland.  The  middle  cardiac  nerve  is  derived  from 
the  middle  ganglion. 
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The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  larger  than  the  middle.  It  is 
irregular  in  shape  and  is  frequently  merged  with  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between 
the  scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli  muscles  and  under  cover  of  the 
vertebral  vessels.  A  branch  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
curves  around  the  subclavian  artery  and  ascends  to  communicate 
with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion ;  it  is  called  the  ansa  Vieussenii. 
The  inferior  gauglion  gives  off  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve. 

Pupillo-dilator  fibers  are  derived  from  the  superior  ganglion 
through  branches  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  thence  through  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  long  ciliary  nerves. 

Branches  from  the  middle  ganglion  are  distributed  to  the  thy- 
roid glands. 

Accelerator  fibers  to  the  heart  are  divided  from  all  three  gan- 
glia and  from  the  first  tlinracic  ganglion. 

Eesection  of  Cenrical  Sympathetic  (Jonnesco). — Total  bilateral 
resection  of  the  cervical  sympatlietic  including  the  three  cervical 
ganglia  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  The  operation  is  done  for 
the  cure  of  exophthalmic  goiter  {Basedow's  disease).  An  interval 
of  about  two  weeks  should  elapse  between  the  first  operation  for 
extirpation  of  the  nerve  on  the  one  side  and  the  second  operation 
for  extirpation  of  the  nerve  on  the  other  side. 

Two  incisions  are  made, — one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  in 
order  to  reach  the  superior  ganglion,  and  one  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  to  gain  access  to  the  middle  and  inferior  ganglia,  etc. 

The  upper  incision  commences  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  is  carried  downw.ird  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  for  a  distance  of  from  3  to  5  cm.  After  pene- 
trating between  the  fibers  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  that  lines  it-s  under  surface  is  incised.  The 
finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound  and  tJie  sterno-mastoid  is 
separated  bluntly  from  prtevertebral  muscles  that  lie  beneath  it. 
This  separation  is  not  difficult,  the  finger  working  in  the  natural 
connective-tissue  space  that  exists  between  the  fascia  that  lines  the 
deep  surface  of  the  sterno-itiastoid  and  that  which  covers  the  pra;- 
vertebral  muscles,  the  fascia  pra;vertebralis.  With  the  finger  this 
sepajation  is  carried  as  far  upward  as  the  base  of  the  skull  and  as 
far  downward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  the  finger  can  reach. 
With  a  blunt  retractor  the  sterno-mastoid,  together  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  internal  carotid  artery,  and  vagus  nerve,  is  drawn  well 
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forward  and  the  sympathetic  nerve  sought.  The  nerve  is  found  lying 
upon  the  praevertebral  muscles,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  tu- 
bercles of  the  transverse  processes  and  underneath  the  fascia  prsever- 
tebralis.  When  this  layer  of  fascia  is  snipped  through  the  nerve 
comes  into  view,  and  is  readily  identified  by  the  thickened  portion 
that  represents  the  superior  ganglion. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  is  grasped  with  an  artery  forceps 
and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  follow^ed  upward  as  far  aa  the  base  of  the 
skull.  All  the  branches  that  it  gives  off  are  cut  with  the  scissors  and 
the  nerve  then  seized  as  high  as  possible  above  the  ganglion  and 
with  gradually  increasing  traction  it  is  torn  away.  The  end  of  the 
nerve  with  the  forceps  still  attached  is  brought  out  through  the  in- 
cision.   The  wound  is  temporarily  packed  with  gauze. 

A  second  incision  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It 
commences  just  above  the  clavicle  and  extends  upward,  correspond- 
ing to  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  for  about  4  cm. 
The  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  exposed  and  then,  after 
incising  the  underlying  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  wound.  The  finger  enters  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  connective-tissue  space  that  was  already  explored  with  the 
finger  through  the  upper  incision.  The  finger  is  pushed  downward 
b  the  space  as  far  as  the  clavicle  or  first  rib.  A  blunt  retractor  is 
then  introduced  and  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid — together  with 
lie  bundle  of  structures  consisting  of  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
carotid  artery,  vagus  nerve,  etc. — is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line 
and  the  wound  thus  opened  wide.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  is 
nought.  It  crosses  the  root  of  the  neck  upon  a  level  with  the  promi- 
nent anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra, 
— ihe  tubercle  of  Chassaignac.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is 
found  usually  behind,  though  sometimes  in  front  of  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery.  At  times  the  ganglion  is  absent  and  represented  by 
a  plexus  that  surrounds  the  inferior  thyroid  artery;  or  this  plexus 
may  be  absent,  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  passing  down  across  the  artery 
without  any  interruption.  Traction  may  be  made  upon  the  nerve 
in  the  upper  and  lower  incisions  in  order  to  positively  identify  it. 

With  the  director  the  nerve  is  separated  and  raised  from  its 
bed.  working  simultaneously  through  both  tlie  upper  and  lower  in- 
cisions, and  is  then  drawn  down  and  out  through  the  lower  incision. 
The  detachment  of  the  nerve  where  it  crosses  the  inferior  thymid 
trtery  is  easier  when  it  descends  in  front  of  the  vessel.    As  a  rule. 
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the  nerve  descends  behind  the  artery.  The  branches  that  are  dis- 
tributed from  the  ganglion  to  the  artery  must  be  divided;  also  the 
median  cardiac  nerve  which  may  be  identified  by  its  course  inward, 
and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  ansa  Vieussenii.  The  trunk  is  then 
drawn  down  under  the  artery. 

Following  the  course  of  the  nerve  downward  the  inferior  gan- 
glion is  reafhed.  This  ganglion  is  situated  behind  the  clavicle,  rest- 
ing upon  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
longus  colli  muscles,  partly  covered  by  the  vertebral  vein  and  artery. 
The  nerve  is  seized  with  the  forceps  near  the  ganglion  and  drawn  a 
little  upward  and  the  vertebral  vein  which  covers  the  ganglion  ex- 
posed and  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook;  likewise  the  vertebral 
artery.  There  ia  then  exirosed  to  view  the  inferior  ganglion  with 
its  many  small  branches,  including  the  nervus  cardiacus  inferior 
and  nerms  vertcbralis.  These  branches  are  all  divided  with  the 
scissors.  The  further  separation  of  the  ganglion  is  made  with  the 
fingers  working  downward  past  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  which  is 
also  detached.  As  the  final  step  of  the  operation  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  with  gradually  increasing 
traction  is  torn  out.  The  entire  cervical  sjnnpathetic,  including  its 
three  ganglia,  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  are  thus  e-ttirpated. 
The  incisions  are  closed  with  suture  without  drainage. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  ia  the  separation,  etc., 
of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  The  subclavian  artery  lies  at  a 
deeper  level  and  is  not  usually  encountered.  The  phrenic  nerve  lies 
to  the  outer  side,  crossing  the  scalenus  anticus  obliquely  from  above 
downward. 

The  plan  of  operating  through  two  short  incisions  avoids  division 
of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  flerus,  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  and  the  external  jugular  vein. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TONGUE. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongpie  (Eocher),  with  Preliminary  Ligation 
of  the  Lingual  Artery. — Amputation  of  the  tongue  according  to  the 
method  of  Kocher  has  many  advantages:  the  hemorrhage  is  easily 
controlled,  diseased  glands  are  readily  removed,  and  the  incision  is 
well  placed  for  drainage. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  etc.,  has  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery. 
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An  incision,  as  described  above  for  the  ligation  of  the  lingual 
artery,  is  made  upon  the  side  of  the  neck,  laying  bare  the  boundaries 
of  the  submaxillary  triangle.  The  lymphatic  nodes  and  submaxillary 
gland  are  then  excised  and  the  lingual  artery  sought  for  and  tied; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ligate  the  lingual  of  each  side,  yet  this  may  be 
done  with  advantage,  especially  if  the  lymphatics  of  both  aides  are 
involved,  as  they  can  then  be  extirpated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vessel  is  ligated. 

After  having  excised  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  nodes  and 
gland  and  tied  the  lingual  artery  and  secured  all  bleeding  points, 
an  incision  is  made  with  the  knife  through  the  floor  of  the  sub- 
maxillary triangle, — i.e.,  through  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, — close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  opening  may  be  farther  enlarged  with 
the  scissors  or  fingers.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  then  seized  with  a 
forceps  and  drawn  out  into  the  wound  in  the  neck,  through  the 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  making  considerable  traction, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  tongue  is  separated  from 
its  attachment  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  toward  the  base 
as  possible.  This  is  done  with  the  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors, 
snipping  through  the  septum  of  the  tongue  and  working  close  to  its 
under  surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation,  and  while  traction 
is  being  made  upon  the  tongue,  one  should  examine  occasionally  with 
the  finger  for  bands,  etc.,  which  tend  to  bind  the  tongue  within  the 
mouth.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  tongue,  near  its  base,  should  be  cut  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  it  will  be  observed  that  the  organ  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  may  be 
amputated  quite  close  to  its  root.    This  is  done  with  the  scissors. 

The  half  of  the  tongue,  corresponding  to  the  side  upon  which 
the  lingual  has  been  tied,  may  be  cut  through  without  occasioning 
any  bleeding;  but,  if  the  lingual  artery  of  the  other  side  has  not 
been  previously  tied,  the  hemorrhage,  when  this  second  half  of  the 
tongue  is  cut  through,  may  be  embarrassing,  as  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  catching  the  cut  end  of  the  artery.  This,  however,  may 
be  provided  against  by  seizing  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  a  toothed 
clamp  behind  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  amputate  it  before 
cutting  through;  so  that,  when  we  divide  this  half  of  the  tongue, 
we  may  puli  the  stump  fon\ard,  and  seize  the  divided  vessel,  when 
it  spurts,  with  an  artery  clamp. 
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The  wound  in  the  side  of  the  neck  may  be  closed  with  inter- 
rupted silk-worm  gut  sutures,  except  its  posterior  part,  which  is  left  I 
open  and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions,  etc.,  from  the  mouth.  | 
The  packing  should  be  introduced  well  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  patient  is  fed  through  a  stomach  tube,  which  is  passed  through ' 
the  mouth  or  through  the  nose.    This  tube  may  be  passed  before  the 
patient  recovers  from  the  anaesthetic. 

Ampatation  of  the  Tongue  (Begnoli-Billroth) . — This  method 
is  applicable  to  those  cases  where  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  consid- 
erably involved  in  the  disease. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  Hose  position,  or  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  or  if  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  has 
been  introduced  and  the  pharynx  has  been  tamponed,  the  patient 
may  lie  in  the  usual  position  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head 
thrown  back. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
jaw  about  6  cm.  long,  the  midpoint  of  the  incision  corresponding  to 
the  symphysis  mentis.  This  incision  penetrates  through  all  the  soft 
parts  down  to  the  bone  and  extends  backward,  upon  either  side, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  In  making 
this  incision,  the  facial  artery,  as  it  turns  up  over  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw-bone,  just  in  front  of  the  masseter,  may  be  avoided. 

From  either  end  of  this  incision  additional  ones  are  made  which 
reach  straight  downward  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone,  passing  through 
the  integument  and  the  platysma.  Through  the  lateral  incisions, 
on  either  side,  the  lingual  artery  may  be  sought  and  tied,  at  the 
same  time  extirpating  any  diseased  glands,  etc. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  now  entered  by  severing  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  lower  Jaw  with  a 
knife.  They  should  be  cut  fairly  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  may  be  guided  with  the  finger  in  the  mouth.  Those 
muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  symphysis 
in  the  middle  line  are  divided  first.  A  suture  should  be  passed 
through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  it  may  be  seized  with  a  toothed 
clamp  in  order  to  exercise  traction  and  prevent  its  falling  back  into 
the  pharj'ni  and  obstructing  the  breathing  during  the  course  of  the 
operation. 

After  a  sufficiently  large  opening  has  been  made  in  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  drawn  through  the  wound,  under  the 
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jaw,  and  may  then  be  removed  together  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
as  far  back  as  the  epiglottis. 

11  the  lingual  arteries  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  the  base 
of  the  tongue  should  be  seized  with  a  vulsella  forceps  before  it  is 
amputated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  clamping  of  these  vessels  in  the 
stump  of  the  tongue. 

The  flap  of  skin  and  soft  parts  is  replaced  and  the  wound  closed 
except  posteriorly,  on  one  or  both  sides,  where  the  incision  is  left 
open  and  packed  in  order  to  drnin  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Extirpation  of  the  Tongme  through  the  Floor  of  the  Month,  with 
Diviiion  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  operation  is  preceded  by  a  trache- 
otomy and  the  introduction  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula, 
or  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used  and  the  pharyn.x  tam- 
poned. A  soft  rubber  tube  for  feeding  purposes  may  be  passed  into 
the  stomach,  before  the  patient  recovers  from  the  anaesthetic,  either 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose. 

Sedillot's  Method,  with  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  the 
Middle  Line. — The  first  incisor  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted. 
An  incision  is  made,  as  in  the  Regnoli-Billroth  operation,  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  masseter  on  either 
side.  The  lower  lip  is  then  split  in  the  middle  line,  the  incision  being 
carried  down  to  the  bone  through  the  gum  and  periosteum.  The 
lower  jaw  is  then  sawn  through  with  a  metacarpal  or  a  chain  or  a 
Gigli  saw,  and  the  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  composing  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  incised  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone. 

Each  half  of  the  jaw  is  now  drawn  well  outward,  away  from  the 
middle  line,  thus  giving  very  free  access  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  and  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  which  is  involved  in  the  disease  may  then  be  extirpated. 

If  the  Unguals  have  not  been  previously  tied,  they  may  be 
clamped  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated,  drawing  the  stump 
of  the  tongue  forward  with  a  vulsella  in  order  to  facilitate  this. 

The  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  may  also  be  reached 
in  this  operation,  and,  if  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  involved,  it  can  be 
resected  in  part.  Diseased  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  may  also 
be  excised  through  this  incision,  which  may  be  made  as  extensive 
■■  necessary. 

One  should  attempt  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  in  the  mouth 
together,  at  least  in  part,  with  interrupted  chromicized  catgut  or 
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silk  sutures,  their  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later. 

The  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  brought  together  and  carefully 
wired,  and  the  incision  cloeed  except  at  its  posterior  part  on  one  or 
both  sides,  where  it  is  left  open  for  packing  and  drainage. 

Lanoenbeck's  Methoti,  with  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw 
ON  ONE  Side. — Upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease  an  in- 
cision is  carried  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  through  the  lower 
lip  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  whence  it  ia  continued 
downward  through  the  integument  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  side 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  lip 
and  gum,  passing  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  bone;  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision  passes  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma. 
All  bleeding  points  are  clamped. 

Through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  after  cutting  through 
the  deep  fascia,  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
eased lymphatic  nodes  of  this  side  may  be  removed,  and  the  lingual 
artery  tied  as  it  lies  in  the  lingual  triangle,  above  the  hyoid  bone 
and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  canine  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  now  extracted  and  an  open- 
ing made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  chain 
or  wire  saw  with  which  the  jaw-bone  is  divided.  The  section  through 
the  jaw  should  be,  not  straight  up  and  down,  but  obliquely  from 
above  downward  and  inward  toward  the  symphysis,  so  that  the  tend- 
ency to  dislocation  caused  by  the  pull  of  the  masseter  muscle  may 
thus  be  counteracted.  The  jaw-bone  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow, 
flat  saw  or  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw. 

The  segments  of  the  divided  jaw-bone,  especially  the  shorter 
piece,  are  now  drawn  well  apart  with  sharp  retractors,  and  the  soft 
parts,  muscles  and  mucous  membrane,  which  form  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  separated  from  their  attachment  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone,  as  far  back,  if  need  be,  as  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
The  tongue  is  then  seized  with  the  toothed  forceps  and  drawn  well 
forward  and  over  toward  the  well  side  and  removed.  One  may  ex- 
cise the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsils, 
if  they  are  diseased,  and  also  resect  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone  if  this 
is  involved. 

If  the  Unguals  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  we  may  clamp 
them  in  (he  stump  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  jaw-bone  are  brought  into  apposition  and  wired,  and 
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the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  except  its  lower  part,  which  is  left  open 
and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions  from  the  mouth,  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures. 

One  should  try  to  diminish  the  raw  surface  left  in  the  buccal 
cavity  as  much  as  possible  by  drawing  the  parts  together  with  sepa- 
rate chroraicized  catgut  sutures. 

BiLLROTH'S  ilETHOD,  WITH  BILATERAL  DlVISIOV  OF  THE  LoWER 

Jaw. — This  is  probably  not  so  siitisfactory  as  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, owing  to  the  diificulty  of  getting  union  of  the  loose  segment 
of  the  jaw. 

The  canine  tooth  upon  either  aide  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted, 
and  an  incision  made  from  each  corner  of  the. mouth,  through  the 
lower  lip.  gum,  and  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone,  and  continued 
downward,  in  the  neck,  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  as  far 
as  the  hyoid  bone. 

Corresponding  to  the  place  upon  either  side  where  the  canine 
tooth  has  been  extracted  the  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through,  from  its 
upper  border  downward  to  its  lower  border;  this  may  be  done  with 
the  chain,  wire,  or  flat  saw. 

The  soft  parts,  which  correspond  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
which  are  attached  to  the  middle,  loose  segment  of  the  jaw-bone,  are 
separated  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  the  flap  of  soft 
parts,  which  includes  the  free  middle  segment  of  the  bone,  is  re- 
flected downward. 

The  lingual  arteries  may  be  ligated  and  diseased  glands  re- 
moved through  the  incisions  in  the  neck  previous  to  amputating  the 
tongue,  or  the  arteries  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  in  the  stump 
after  the  tongue  has  been  cut  away.  We  gain  free  access  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  tonsils,  etc.,  in  this  operation. 

The  segments  of  the  jaw  are  finally  wired  together  and  the 
incisions  closed  except  the  lower  part,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  which 
may  be  left  open  and  packed  for  drainage. 

Extirpation  of  Half  of  the  Tongue  (Whitehead). — The  patient 
may  be  placed  in  a  half-sitting  posture.  Anaesthesia  is  not  complete. 
A  liberal  dose  of  nmrphin  may  be  administered  hypodermically 
shortly  before  the  operation,  and  only  sufficient  chloroform  used  to 
keep  the.  patient  fairly  quiet.  In  this  way  sufliicient  reflex  is  retained 
to  enable  the  patient  to  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood  by  coughing 
and  expectorating. 

This  operation  is  advisable  when  only  half  of  the  tongue  is  to 
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be  removed,  or,  if  the  whole  tongue  is  to  be  extirpated,  where  the 
disease  is  limited  and  has  not  involved  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

One  or  both  lingual  arteries  may  be  previously  tied  through  a 
small  incision  upon  either  side  of  the  neck. 

The  jaws  are  separated  with  a  gag  and  the  mouth  held  wide  open 
with  flat  retractors  placed  in  either  comer.  A  strong  silk  suture  is 
passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  with  this  as  a  tractor  the 
tongue  is  drawn  well  forward  and  split  down  the  middle  with  sharp 
scissors.  The  diseased  half  of  the  tongue  is  then  separated  from  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  amputated  as  far  back  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  as  desired.  If  the  lingual  artery  has  not  been  tied  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  operation,  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be  seized 
with  the  artery  forceps  in  the  stump  of  the  tongue  and  ligated.  In 
excising  a  portion  of  the  tongue  one  should  cut  wide  of  the  apparent 
diseased  area.  If  the  disease  has  approached  near  the  middle  line 
it  is  probably  better  to  sacrifice  the  whole  tongue,  in  which  case  the 
second  half  of  the  tongue  may  be  amputated  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  operation  will  probably  suffice  for  early  cases  where  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  lymphatics  are  not  yet  involved. 


PART  IV. 
THE  THORAX. 


THE  SURQtCAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  THORACIC  WALL. 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Thorax. — The  thorax  consists  of  a  conical 
cage  of  bone  and  cartilage.  Entering  into  its  construction  are  the 
dorsal  vertebrte,  ribs,  sternum,  and  interposed  costal  cartilages.  The 
spaces  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  filled  io,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  thus  completed,  by  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  rather  cone-shaped,  with  its  base  below 
and  its  small  end  above,  and  is  somewhat  llattened  from  before  back- 
ward. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  kidney-shaped,  narrow  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  from  side  to  side.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  behind  by  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  laterally,  on  each  side,  by  the  first  rib.  The  first  rib 
is  set  very  obliquely;  so  that  its  anterior  end  strikes  a  much  lower 
level  than  its  posterior  end.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is 
opposite  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebra?. 

The  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  is  large.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
lower  border  and  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib,  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  ribs. 
Anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  cartilage;  posteriorly 
is  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

A  transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
shows  it  to  be  rather  heart-shaped,  owing  to  the  projection  forward 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  On  either  side  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn there  is  a  longitudinal  recess,  which  serves  to  deepen  the  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lungs;  this  is  called  the  fossa  pul- 
moniB.  The  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs,  the  seventh  to  the  tenth, 
meet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  form  an  angle  the  apex 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is  known  as 
the  costal  angle. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  closed  in,  below,  by  the  diaphragm,  which 
projects  upward,  dome-like,  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  forming  ita 
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floor  and  at  the  same  time  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    By  the 


f 


projection  of  the  diaphragm  upward  into  the  chest  the  capacity 
the  chest  cavity  is  diminished  and  that  of  the  abdomen  correspond- 
ingly increased.  In  the  living  body  the  chest  appears  to  be  broader 
above,  at  the  shoulders,  than  below  at  the  waist;  this  appearance  is 
due  to  the  broad  shoulder  girdle,  which  partially  encircles  the  chest 
above  and  which  is  made  up  of  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula  of  either 
side. 

The  space  within  the  chest  consists  of  an  air-tight  compartment 
on  either  side,  each  containing  one  of  the  lungs,  and  a  middle  space 
called  the  mediastinum,  in  which  are  lodged  the  heart  and  the  great 
vessels  at  its  base,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
thymus  gland  or  its  remains. 

The  Dorsal  Vertebrae.  —  These  are  twelve  in  number  and 
form  the  back  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  chest.  They  give  stability 
to  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  elastic  intervertebral  pads,  free  motion  is  allowed  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

This  part  of  the  vertebral  column  shows  a  sagittal  curve  with 
its  concavity  forward  and  a  slight  lateral  curve  with  its  concavity 
toward  the  left  (aorta). 

The  Eibs  are  twelve  in  number  (may  be  eleven  or  thirteen)  on 
each  side.  They  are  flat  bones  articulated  behind  to  the  vertebrae 
and  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward.  They  form  the  bony 
frame-work  of  the  back,  sides,  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  lower  the  rib  is  situated,  the  greater  is  its  inclination  down- 
ward,   They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 

The  first  to  the  seventh  are  true  ribs:  i.e.,  they  are  each  con- 
nected individually,  through  their  cartilages,  with  the  sternum. 

The  eighth  to  the  twelfth  are  false  ribs:  their  cartilages  do  not 
articulate  with  the  sternum.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  are 
indirectly  connected  with  the  sternum  through  the  junction  of  their 
respective  costal  cartilages  with  those  of  the  ribs  which  immediately 
adjoin  them  above. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  floating  ribs;  they  are  short  and 
their  cartilages  are  free. 

The  lower  border  of  each  rib,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  is  grooved 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  corresponding  intercostal  vein,  artery,  and 
nerve,  that  being  their  order  from  above  downward. 

The  first  rib  is  important  surgically.    It  is  very  short,  and  its 
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surfaces  look  almost  directly  upward  and  downward.  It  is  set  so 
obliquely  that  its  posterior  end,  head,  articulates  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  whereas  its  anterior 
end,  at  its  attachment  to  the  sternum,  is  upon  a  level  with  the  inter- 
vertebral pad  between  the  second  an'l  third  dorsal  vertebrie.  The 
inner  border  of  this  rib  presents  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle;  external  to  this  tubercle,  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rib,  there  is  a  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  subclavian  vein  also  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  but  internally  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
being  interposed  between  the  two  vessels. 

The  inner  border  of  the  first  rib  is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  Costal  Cartilages. — These  are  the  elastic  bands  which 
join  the  ribs  to  the  sternum  (except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth).  The 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  very  short.  The  first  and  second  costal 
cartilages,  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum,  are  directed  somewhat  down- 
ward like  their  ribs.  The  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  articulates 
with  the  sternum  at  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  glad- 
iolus. The  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  is  directed  horizontally;  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  riba  are  directed 
upward  with  increasing  obliquity  as  thfey  pass  to  the  sternum.  The 
cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  make  quite  a  sharp  turn 
upward  toward  the  sternum  at  the  angle  of  junction  with  their  ribs, 
and  do  not  reach  the  sternum  directly,  but  are  fixed  each  to  the 
cartilage  immediately  above,  and  finally,  through  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  with  that  of  the  seventh,  to  the  sternum. 
The  cartilages  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  short  and  free. 

The  Sternum. — This  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  with  which  it  articulates.  It  consists  of  a 
manubrium,  or  handle;  a  gladiolus,  or  body;  and  a  cartilaginous  tip, 
the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  junction  between  the  manu- 
brium and  the  body  is  marked  by  a  prominent  transverse  line,  and 
presents  an  angle  directed  forward:  angulus  Ludovici.  This  trans- 
verse ridge,  which  is  readily  felt  under  the  skin,  is  an  important 
landmark  in  counting  the  ribs:  it  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  with  the  sternum. 

The  ensiform  cartilage  varies  in  length  and  shape;  its  lower 
extremity  is  usually  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dnrsnl  vertebra;  it 
may  be  bifurcated  or  deflected  to  one  side.     The  junction  of  the 
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ensifonn  cartilage  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  corresponds  with 
the  line  that  marks  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  as  it  lies  within 
the  chest  behiad  the  sternum. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Chest  Wall.  The  Intercostal  Muscles 
are  placed  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  and  consist  of  two 
sets:   external  and  internal. 

The  External  Intercostals.  —  The  fibers  of  the  external  inter- 
costala  have  a  direction  similar  to  those  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen:  that  is,  from  above  downward  and  forward. 
In  front,  between  the  costal  cartilages,  the  muscular  fibers  are  ab- 
sent, their  place  being  taken  by  aponeurotic  bands,  the  ligamenta 
intercostalia  anterior,  which  represent  the  muscles. 

The  Internal  Intercost^als. — The  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the 
internal  intercostal  muscles  is  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  external. 
They  correspond  to  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
and  their  fibers  have  a  similar  direction:  upward  and  forward.  Be- 
hind, the  internal  intercostals  are  deficient,  their  place  being  occu- 
pied by  aponeurotic  sheaths:    the  ligamenta  intercostalia  posterior. 

The  Triangularis  Sterni  is  situated  anteriorly  within  the 
chest.  It  is  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle  which  ia  attached  along  the 
lateral  border  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sternum.  It  spreads 
upward  and  outward  in  four  or  five  processes,  which  are  attached 
separately  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  second  to 
the  sixth  ribs.  The  internal  mammary  artery  is  located  between 
this  muscle  and  the  costal  cartilages.  The  triangularis  sterni  is  the 
transversus  thoracis  anterior  of  Henle. 

The  Mcsculi  Subcostales  are  a  few  sets  of  muscular  fibers 
that  are  found  upon  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  posterior  ends  of 
the  ribs  near  the  vertebral  column;  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of 
these  muscles  is  similar  to  that  of  the  internal  intercostals:  they 
reach  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  to  the  first  or  second  rib 
above.  These  muscles  correspond  to  the  musculus  transversus 
thoracis  posterior  of  Henle,  and  together  with  the  triangularis  sterni 
are  the  analogues  of  the  transversus  abdominis,  the  most  internal, 
deepest,  of  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Fasciee  of  the  Chest. — A  thin  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ribs  and  the  external  intercostals.  A  similar  fascia  is  spread 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and  the  internal  intercostals,  tri- 
angularis sterni,  and  subcostales.  This  fascia  corresponds  to  the 
fascia  transversalis  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  known  as  the  fascia  endo- 
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scica.  The  fascia  endothoracica  is  also  spread  over  the  thoracic 
surface  of  the  dinphragm.  It  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  is  everywhere  interposed  between  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  pleura  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  serving  thus 
to  bind  the  pleura  to  the  chest  wall  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  it.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  this  fascia 
forms  a  strong  fibrous  layer.  Above  it  projects  into  the  root  of 
ihe  neck  together  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  which  it  strengthens 
and  fixes  to  the  vertebrse  and  to  the  deep  surface  of  scaleni  muscles, 
etc. 

The  Internal  Mammary  Artery  supplies  the  front  part  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  and  the  diaphragm  and  gives  perforating  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  to  the  mammary  ghmd.  At  its  origin 
from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  it  lies  behind  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  resting  upon  the  pleura,  and  is  crossed  by  the  phrenic 
nerve.  It  passes  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity  and  descends  along- 
side of  the  sternum,  a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  ram.  intervening 
between  it  and  the  lateral  border  of  this  bone.  Behind  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  the  internal  mammary  artery  divides  into  the 
musculo-phrenic  and  the  superior  epigastric.  The  musculo-phrenic 
continues  downward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  sup- 
plying branches  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  superior  epigastric 
enters  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus,  anastomosing  with  the  deep 
epigastric,  which  is  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  and  in  this  wiiy 
forms  an  important  communication  between  this  trunk  and  the  sub- 
clavian. The  internal  mammary  arterj-  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
one  upon  either  side,  but  above  these  two  unite  to  form  a  single 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  The  artery  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Within  the  chest  the  artery  rests  upon  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  alongside  the  sternum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  pleura  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and  the  tri- 
angularis stemi  muscle.  Opposite  each  intercostal  space  the  internal 
mammary  gives  off  an  intercostal  branch,  which,  passing  outward, 
divides  into  two,  and  these,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal 
branches  from  the  aorta,  serve  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  subclavian  and  the  norta.  These  intercostal  branches  are  located 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  intercostal  muscles  close  to 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  contiguous  ribs.  The  internal 
mammary  gives  off  perforating  branches,  which  pass  forward  through 
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the  intercoFtal  spaces  to  piipjily  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  the 
mammary  glands.  Those  which  pass  through  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  intercostal  spaces  are  large,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mam- 
mary gland. 

The  Diaphrag:iii. — The  lower  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  closed  in 
by  the  diapliragm.  This  is  a  musculo-tendinous  partition  which 
separates  the  tlioras  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  forms  the  floor 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic 
surface  nf  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and 
the  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  pariftal  pleura.  Its  middle  part 
from  before  bacitward  forms  the  floor  of  the  mediastinum,  and  upon 
eitlier  side  of  this  it  forms  the  bottom  of  each  pleural  cavity. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm,  immediately  after  death,  corre- 
sponds with  that  found  at  the  end  of  quiet  expiration  during  life, 
but  after  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  further  collapse  of  the  lungs, 
it  reaches  to  a  still  higher  level. 

Luschka  places  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  diaphragm 
at  the  end  of  forced  expiration  upon  the  right  side  at  the  level  of 
the  fourth  rib.  Host  authors  say  that  this  is  too  high  and  give,  in- 
stead, the  fourth  intercostal  space.  Upon  the  left  side  the  dia- 
phragm does  not  reach  as  high  as  upon  the  right  by  the  breadth  of 
one  rib. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  shut  in  on  either  side 
by  the  arching  subclavian  arterj-,  scalenus  anticus  and  medius  mus- 
cles, and  tlie  fascia  endothnracii'n.  This  fascia  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  and  attaches  the  same  to  the  adjacent 
fixed  points. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  following  imaginary  lines  serve  to  facilitate  the  location  of 
points  ufion  the  thorax : — 

1.  The  midstcrnal,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
sternum. 

2.  The  lateral  sternal,  which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sternum. 

3.  The  mammary,  which  is  drawn  through  the  nipple. 

4.  The  parasternal,  which  is  drawn  midway  betwi*n  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sternum  and  the  mammary  line. 

5.  The  axillary,  which  is  located  nduway  between  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  borders  of  the  axilla. 
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6.  The  scapular  passes  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  chest  is  divided  into  a  number  of  regions  as  follows: — 

1.  The  sternal. 

2.  The  upper  anterior  pectoral,  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
clavicular,  an  infraclavicular,  and  a  mammary. 

3.  The  lower  anterior  pectoral. 

4.  The  lateral  pectoral. 

The  Sternal  Eegion. — This  region  corresponds  to  the  sternum. 
It  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  chest,  especially 
in  muscular  subjects  and  in  females. 

The  skin  of  this  region,  in  the  male,  is  usually  covered  with  hair 
and  is  rich  in  sweat-glands.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  poor  in  fat 
and  allows  ready  palpation  of  the  sternum  beneath.  The  skin  and 
periosteum  covering  the  sternum  are  so  intimately  blended  with  each 
other  that  separation  between  these  two  layers  is  somewhat  difficult, 
and,  therefore,  collections  of  blood  or  pus  beneath  the  skin  in  this 
region  remain  circumscribed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  scalp.  Above,  we  observe  the  upper  notched  border  of  the 
sternum  with  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  upon  either  side  and 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  Below  is  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  to  which  is  attached  the  liuea  alba.  The  junction 
of  the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  steriuim  is  marked  by  a 
prominent  transverse  ridge  and  presents  an  angle  directed  forward: 
the  angle  of  Ludovici.  The  sternum  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  tlie 
mediastinal  space,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Below,  the  heart,  inclosed 
in  the  pericardial  sac,  lies  close  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Upper  Anterior  Pectoral  Eegion. — This  area  corresponds  to 
the  region  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  shows  the  prominence 
of  the  breast  surmounted  by  the  nipple  and  the  areola.  The  skin  is 
soft,  especially  in  women,  and  during  lactation  is  marked  by  blue 
lines,  which  correspond  to  large  superficial  veins.  The  skin  is  freely 
movable,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
is  rich  in  fat  and  within  which  the  mammary  gland  is  contained. 
The  mammary  gland  is  freely  movable  upon  the  underlying  pec- 
toralis major  muscle.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
is  covered  by  a  thin,  cellular  fascia,  which  also  lines  the  posterior 
aspect  of  this  muscle.  Beneath  the  pectoralis  major  are  the  pec- 
toralis minor  and  the  subelavius  muscle.  The  pectoralis  major  and 
minor  form  the  front  wall  of  the  axilla. 
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The  Pectoralis  Major  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle  which  occupies 
all  of  thia  region.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  cartilages  of  the  six 
or  seven  upper  ribs  and  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum:  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  muscle.  It  also  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle:  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  mus- 
cle. From  these  points  of  origin  the  fibers  converge  to  form  a  flat 
tendon,  about  two  inches  broad,  which  is  attached  to  the  outer  edge 
or  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove;  a  depression  which  marks  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.  The  pectoralis  major  muscle  is 
covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  which  dips  down  between  its  fasciculi  and 
from  which  the  overlying  fat  and  mammary  gland  are  readily  sepa- 
rated. This  fascia  is  rich  in  lymphatics,  which  may  become  involved 
in  disease  of  the  mammary  gland.  Below,  this  fascia  is  continuous 
with  the  superficial  fascia  which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
laterally  with  that  which  covers  the  serratus  magnus.  It  dips  down 
into  the  space  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major,  and  is 
there  continuous  with  the  loose  fascia  that  invests  the  pectoralis 
minor  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  Pectoralis  Minor. — This  muscle  is  exposed  by  dividing 
the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  mnj'or  close  to  its  insertion  and  reflect- 
ing the  muscle  downward.  The  pectoralis  minor  arises  from  the  tip 
of  the  coracoid  process;  passing  downward  and  inward  and  becoming 
broader,  it  is  attached  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The 
pectoralis  minor  is  invested  hy  a  fascia  which  is  continued  upward 
and  inward  beyond  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle,  covering  in  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  adj'oining  structures  and  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  called  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and 
to  the  first  rib.  It  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  perforated  by  various 
vascular  and  nervous  branches,  which  pass  to  and  from  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adj'acent  nerves. 

The  Subclavius  Mcscle. — This  muscle  is  exposed  after  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  removed.  It  arises  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  passing  downward  and  inward  is 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

This  upper  anterior  pectoral  region  may  be  considered  as  the 
clavicular,  the  infraclavicular,  and  the  mammary  regions. 

The  Clavicular  Region.  —  The  clavicle  can  be  readily  pal- 
pated beneath  the  freely  movable  integument  which  covers  it  from 
its  inner  end,  where  it  articulates  with  the  sternum,  to  its  outer  end. 
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where  it  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula  forms  the  most  external  and  promi- 
nent point  of  the  shoulder. 

Beneath  the  skin  in  the  clavicular  region  are  found  the  platysma 
and  the  deep  fascia. 

To  the  upper  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle  are 
attached,  internally,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  externally  the 
trapezius.  To  the  inner  half  of  the  front  surface  of  the  clavicle  is 
attached  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  (clavicular  portion),  and,  to 
its  outer  half,  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  shows,  at  its  inner  end,  the 
attachment  of  the  rhomboid  ligament.  This  ligament  extends  be- 
tween the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib.  External  to  this  the  subclavius  muscle  arises  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  con- 
nected with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  strong  ligamentous 
bands. 

Beneath  the  clavicle,  between  it  and  the  first  rib,  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  pass  from  the  root  of  the  neck  into  the  axilla. 

Thb  Infraclavicular  Region. — This  is  the  region  below  the 
clavicle.  Between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  muscle,  close 
to  the  clavicle,  there  is  a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  Mohren- 
heim:   the  infraclavicular  fossa. 

In  the  space,  or  groove,  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
deltoid  are  lodged  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  descending  branch  of 
the  acromio-thoracic  artery,  which  is  given  oflE  from  the  axillary. 
If  the  two  muscles  are  widely  separated,  we  expose  the  upper  part 
of  the  pectoralis  minor,  covered  by  its  fascia,  some  loose  connective 
tissue  and  fat,  and  the  coracoid  process.  This  process  is  readily  felt 
underneath  the  skin,  and  in  thin  persons  can  be  seen. 

If  the  pectoralis  major  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the 
clavicle  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  reflected  down- 
ward, the  infraclavicular  region  proper  is  uncovered.  The  pectoralis 
minor  muscle  is  now  more  freely  exposed.  The  cephalic  vein  may 
be  seen  passing  from  without  inward  across  the  pectoralis  minor 
into  a  mass  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
muscle,  where  it  disappears  through  an  opening  in  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  to  reach  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies 
underneath  this  membrane. 
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The  acromio-thoracic  and  branches  of  the  superior  thoracic 
which  are  derived  from  the  axillary  artery  are  seen  to  emerge  through 
openings  in  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  as  is  also  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  sheet  of  fascia  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  inner  or  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  mus- 
cle upward  and  inward,  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it  covers  in  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
arter}'  and  the  structures  that  accompany  it  and  the  subclavius  mus- 
cle. When  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  removed,  we  expose  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  its  acromio-thoracic  and  superior 
thoracic  branches,  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  lie  above 
th(.'  artery,  and  the  axillarj'  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the 
artery.  The  cephalic  vein  may  be  seen  passing  across  the  axillary 
artery  to  enter  the  a.xillary  vein.  Al!  these  structures  are  gathered 
together  into  a  single  bundle,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
fat,  connective  tissue,  and  lymphatics  (see  Fig.  221). 

The  Mammary  Region  (Breast).  —  The  mammary  gland  is 
rudimentary  in  the  male  and  naturally  well  developed  in  the  female. 
It  rests  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
rib.  In  unmarried  and  in  young  females  it  is  hemispheroidal,  firm, 
and  projects  fonvard;  but  after  child-bearing,  and  especially  in  some 
races  more  than  others,  it  is  pendulous,  and  hangs  down  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  thin  and  fine  and  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  underlying  tissue.  The  superficial  veins  may  show  through 
the  skin  as  irregular  blue  streaks.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  espe- 
cially thin  and  pigmented,  and  may  be  fissured  and  split,  and  shows 
the  "orifices  of  the  milk-ducts,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  as  very 
fine,  needle-point  openings;  through  these  infection  may  reach  the 
mammary  gland  tissue  proper. 

In  the  unpregnant  the  nipple  is  depressed  and  pinkish,  but  is 
prominent  and  dark  colored  during  pregnancy.  The  nipple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pigmented  area,  areola,  which  is  fixed  to  the  under- 
lying tissue  and  marked  by  little  nodules  which  correspond  to  se- 
baceous and  sweat-glands. 

In  the  unmarried  the  mammary  gland  proper  is  small,  the  promi- 
nence of  the  breast  being  due  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  the  fatty 
tissue  in  which  the  gland  is  imbedded.  It  does  not  reach  its  full 
development  until  after  pregnancy.    The  mammary  gland  is  a  legu- 
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mentary  orgnn  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  f5bTOU8  capsule  and 
lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  lobules, 
which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other;  so  that  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  and  nursing  may  be  continued  even  after  one  or  more 
lobules  have  become  the  seat  of  a  suppurative  process.  Between 
the  mammary  gland  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fatty  tissue,  which  permits  the  gland 
to  be  freely  moved  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 

Occasionally  a  process  of  gland  tissue  almost  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  main  gland  may  be  found  lying  under  the  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  dipping  beneath  the  muscle  into  the  axilla. 
This  process  of  gland  tissue  is  often  difficult  to  recognize.  All  the 
ducts  of  the  gland  converge  from  the  periphery  toward  the  nipple; 
they  may  become  occluded  and  distended,  giving  rise  to  cystic  tumors 
whose  contents  consist  of  milk  or  of  a  buttery  material:  galactocele. 

The  arteries  of  the  breast  consist  of  perforating  branches  from 
the  internal  mammary,  especially  the  second  and  third  and  branches 
of  the  long  thoracic  from  the  axillary.  Of  the  veins,  the  superficial 
ramify  beneath  the  skin  and  the  deep  ones  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  are  important  and  of  these  there  are  two  sets: 
those  of  the  integument  and  those  which  drain  the  gland  proper. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  integument  are  very  superficial  and  numerous, 
especially  upon  the  nipple  and  in  the  areola;  corresponding  to  the 
region  of  the  areola,  they  form  a  fine  capillary  net-work  which 
spreads  outward  toward  the  periphery,  some  branches  dipping  in- 
ward to  enter  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  milk-ducts  beneath  the 
•kin  of  the  areolar  region.  The  lymphatics  from  the  gland  proper, 
from  the  acini  and  substance  of  the  gland,  are  abundant.  Accord- 
ing to  Sappay,  they  all  tend  toward  the  surface  and  end  as  good- 
sized  vessels  in  the  plexus  already  mentioned  which  surrounds  the 
milk-ducts  beneath  the  skin  of  the  areola.  The  lymph  from  this 
subareolar  plexus  is  collected  into  two  main  channels:  one  above 
and  one  below  the  nipple.  These  lymphatic  vessels  pass  outward 
toward  the  outer  border  of  the  gland,  and,  after  being  joined  by  one 
or  two  vessels  from  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  terminate  in  the 
nearest  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  found  near  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  axilla  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  being 
covered  usually  by  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major.  These  are,  as 
t  rule,  the  first  lymphatic  nodes  to  become  involved  in  disease  of 
the  mammary  gland.    The  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
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also  receive  tributaries  from  the  breast,  and  may  be  found  involved 
when  the  mammary  gland  is  diseased. 

The  Lower  Anterior  Pectoral  Ee^on. — This  is  the  area  which 
lies  between  the  lower  limits  of  the  pectoralia  major  muscle  and 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  This  region  is  important  surgically  only 
on  account  of  the  structures  which  lie  beneath  it,  within  the  chest 
and  abdomen. 

The  Lateral  Pectoral  Begion. — This  space  is  included  between 
the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latis6im>is 
dorsi  behind.  It  presents  the  ribs  covered  by  serrations  of  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  and  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  obliquus  abdominis 
externus. 

The  arteries  of  this  region  are  derived  from  the  axillary  (long 
thoracic)  and  intercostals.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  is  found  in 
this  region  descending  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  which  it  supplies. 

THE  MEDIASTINUM  AND  CONTENTS. 

The  mediastinum  is  a  space  within  the  chest,  between  the  two 
pleural  cavities,  which  is  occupied  by  the  heart  and  pericardium,  the 
thymus  or  its  remains,  the  trachea,  cesopliagus,  aorta,  and  several 
nerves,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  lymphatics. 

Bather  more  of  the  space  lies  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line 
than  to  the  right.  It  is  limited  in  front  by  the  sternum,  behind  by 
the  vertebral  column,  and  its  Hoor  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm. 
Above,  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  this  space  is  continuous  into 
the  root  of  the  neck  with  that  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus  and 
trachea  and  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck.  Laterally  the  mediastinum 
is  walled  off  on  either  side  from  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  parietal 
pleura  (mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura). 

The  mediastinum,  as  mentioned  above,  is  not  an  empty  space, 
but  is  fairly  closely  occupied  by  various  organs.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  space,  in  front,  is  the  heart,  inclosed  within  its  pericardial 
sac;  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  the 
space  is  not  large,  and  is  occupied  by  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct, 
thoracic  aorta,  vena  azygos,  vena  hemiazygos,  and  various  nerves. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum,  in  front,  is  the  thymus  or  its 
remains,  and  behind  this  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  the  latter  lying 
just  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Immediately  above  the  base 
of  the  heart  are  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart — the  arch 
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of  the  aorta,  vena  cava  superior,  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches 
— and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  A  number  of  l}'mphatic  glands 
which  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  axilla  are 
packed  in  between  these  structures. 

The  Fericardiam. — The  heart,  occupying  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  mediastinum,  lies  close  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
(sternum)  inclosed  within  its  own  serous  sac,  the  pericardium.  The 
pericardium,  as  a  thin  serous  layer,  is  closely  applied  to  the  whole 
Burface  of  the  heart  and  to  the  great  vessels  at  its  base  for  a  part  of 
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Tig.  K^— TransTcrse  Section  tbrougb  Thorax  Juat  Abore  th«  Hrart  and 
Root  of  Ihe  Luo(a.  A,  A,  aorta:  KS,  OBSOphagus;  LPA.  left  pulmoaarr  artery; 
HP,  medlaallBal  pl»ura  paaiing  forward  to  tbe  posterior  aspect  of  the  root 
of  the  luD(;  PA,  pulmonary  arterr;  PE,  pericardium;  PN,  phrenic  nerr*; 
PP.  parietal  layer  of  pleura:  PB,  apace  between  parietal  and  vliceral  layen 
of  the  pleura:  RB,  right  bronchus:  KPA,  right  pulmonary  artery:  6.  ster- 
num; TA,  Tena  axygos;  VC,  rena  cara  superior:  VP,  Tlsceral  layer  pleura. 


their  extent;  above,  after  inclosing  the  first  or  ascending  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  it  is  reflected  as  a  thin,  loose,  membranous  sac, 
which  completely  envelops  the  heart  and  is  attached  below  by  its 
broad  base  to  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm.  The  highest  limit,  or  the 
apex,  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  that  portion  which  incloses  the  first  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  broad  base,  which  is  below,  corresponds 
to  ita  attachment  to  the  diaphragm.    The  pulmonary  artery  is  also 
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included  within  the  pericardial  sac  as  far  as  its  bifurcation,  but  its 
two  divisions  are  not  included.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  also 
partially  invested. 

In  front,  the  pericardial  sac  is  in  relation  with  the  sternum 
and  the  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  inter- 
posed pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Behind  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum  there  is  a  triangular  space — with  its  apex  above  upon  a 
level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  and  its  base  below,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the 
body  of  the  sternum  with  the  ensiform  cartilage:  i.e.,  on  a  level 
with  the  articulation  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage — where  the  peri- 
cardium lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum.  Corresponding  to  this  area  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the 
lung  are  not  interposed  between  the  sternum  and  the  pericardial 
sac.  Occasionally,  according  to  some  descriptions,  the  edge  of  the 
left  pleura  fails  to  reach  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  behind  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  and  fifth  intercostal  space,  and  under  these 
circumstances  one  could  puncture  through  the  fifth  space  close  to 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  and  enter  the  pericardial  sac  without 
meeting  the  pleura.  In  all  cases  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  is  notched 
in  this  region,  incisure  cardiaca;  so  that,  although  one  might  en- 
counter the  pleura  in  puncturing  in  this  situation,  he  would  not, 
in  any  case,  meet  the  lung.  Corresponding  to  the  incisure  cardiaca 
is  the  region  of  the  "cardiac  impulse,"  and  here  the  heart  is  most 
exposed.  Behind,  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  which  covers  the 
left  auricle  is  in  close  relation  with  the  ojsophagus.  The  trachea 
bifurcates  just  above  and  close  to  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  that 
covers  the  left  auricle.  On  each  side  the  pericardium  is  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura,  and  between 
the  apposed  layers  of  both  these  structures,  upon  either  side,  the 
phrenic  nerve  descends  in  its  course  to  reach  and  supply  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  Heart. — The  heart,  inclosed  within  the  pericardial  sac,  is 
located  in  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  mediastinum,  almost  com- 
pletely surroimded  by  the  lungs,  which  show  a  hollowed-out  cavity 
on  their  internal  surface  corresponding  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  heart.  The  impression  upon  the  left  lung  is  deeper  than  that 
upon  the  right. 

Behind  the  heart  is  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  spinal  column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of 
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the  mediastinum,  are  the  oesophagus,  accompanied  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric  neires;  the  thoracic  aorta  and  thoracic  duct;  the  vena 
azTgos,  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  rertebral  column;  and  the 
vena  hemiazygos,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  column. 

The  heart,  with  its  long  axis  directed  downward,  forward,  and 
to  the  left,  rests  with  its  posterior  surface,  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  left  ventricle,  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
Here  the  diaphragm  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
This  vessel,  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  enters  almost  im- 
mediately the  lower  contiguous  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  composed  mainly  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle,  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ster- 
num and  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  these  being  interposed  between 
the  heart  and  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages. 

The  base  of  the  heart,  which  is  directed  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  spinal  column,  is  made  up  of  the  auricles;  the  right 
auricle  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  receives  above  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior and  below  the  vena  cava  inferior;  the  left  auricle  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base,  lying  close  to  the  cesophagus,  and  receives 
the  pulmonary  veins  from  either  lung. 

The  apex  of  the  heart,  the  lowest  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
found  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  midway  between  the  para- 
sternal  and  mammary  lines. 

Above  the  heart  are  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  the  superior 
vena  cava  placed  close  upon  the  right  side  of  its  first  or  ascending 
part,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  bifurcation,  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  and  a  mass  of  lymphatic  glands  and  fat. 

The  OtJTLiXES  op  the  Heart  upon  the  Chest  Wall. — The 
lower  border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  body  of  the  sternum  and  its  ensiform  cartilage.  The  upper 
border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
costal  cartilage.  To  the  right  of  the  sternum  lies  the  right  auricle, 
its  boundary  corresponding  to  a  curved  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
articular  end  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward  and  through  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  close  to  its  articulation  with  the  sternum.  The 
right  ventricle  reaches  over  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  with  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  adjoining  and 
forming  the  left  border  of  the  heart.    The  apex,  the  extreme  end 
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of  the  left  ventricle,  is  situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  midway 
between  the  parasternal  and  the  maniman*  lines. 

One-third  of  the  heart  lies  to  the  right  and  two-thirds  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  pulmonary  orifice,  valve,  corresponds  to  a  line  which   is 


Fig.  83.— Outline  of  He«rt  and  Location  of  VaWea.  A,  aortic  orifice,  left 
■emtlunar  ralre  {dotted  line):  P.  onSce  of  pulmonary  artery,  rtibt  leml- 
lunar  valve;  T.M..  Hoe  of  right  and  left  aurlculo-ventrlcular  orifice.  Upper 
part  of  line  corresponds  to  left  aurlculo-ventrlcular  orifice,  mitral  valve. 
Lower  part  of  line  correspond!  to  rigbt  aurlculo-ventrlcular  opening,  trl- 
cuapld  valve.  PoalUon  of  the  diapbragm  la  Indicated  by  tbe  curved  line  tbat 
paaaea  below  tbe  Inferior  border  of  tbe  heart. 

placed  npon  the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum,  half  of  the  line  upron  the  cartilage  and  half 
upon  the  sternum. 

Tbe  aortic  orifice,  valve,  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
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the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  just  below  the  line  indicating  the  pulmonary  valve  and 
diverging  from  this,  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  to  a  level  with  the 
third  space. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  openings  are  represented  by  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  border  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  one 
fingers  breadth  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  downward 
and  toward  the  right,  across  the  body  of  the  sternum,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum.  The  lower  part  of  this  line  represents  the  tricuspid 
(right  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice  and  the  upper  part  represents  the 
mitral  (left  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice. 

The  Thymni. — The  thymus  body  in  the  newborn  is  located  in 
the  upper  front  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  sternum  and 
in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Its  upper  portion 
reaches  well  upward,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  into  the  root  of  the 
neck.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinal  space  the  thymus  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  trachea,  the  left  innominate  vein,  which 
passes  from  left  to  right,  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  being  in- 
terposed between  them.  In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  thymus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  is  in  relation,  on  either  side,  with 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  lower  part  of  the  thymus  lies  behind  the  body  of  the  ster- 
num and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  dip- 
ping down  between  the  pericardial  sac  and  the  edges  of  the  lunga 
and  pleura. 

The  thymus  increases  in  size  from  birth  until  the  second  year, 
and  then  remains  stationary  or  atrophies  slowly  until  puberty.  After 
puberty  it  atrophies  rapidly,  undergoing  fatty  changes. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta.  —  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  well  sur- 
rounded by  the  lungs,  the  edges  of  which  nearly  meet  behind  the 
sternum. 

It  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  behind 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  first  passes  upward,  forward, 
and  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the  right  border  of  the  sternum;  it 
then  turns  backward  and  toward  the  left,  arching  over  the  loft  bron- 
cbua;  and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  upon  its  left  side,  it  turns  downward  and  is  continued  as 
the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  arch,  aa  it  passes  backward  and  to  the  left  over  the  left 
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bronchus,  reaches  its  highest  point,  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

The  Ascending  Part  of  the  Arch, — Upon  the  right  side  and 
close  to  the  ascending  or  first  part  of  the  arch  lies  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle;  this  part  of 
the  arch  and  the  superior  vena  cava  are  situated  in  front  of  the  root 
of  the  right  lung.  The  vena  azygos,  passing  fonvard  from  the  right 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  crosses  the  root  of  the  right  lung  and 
empties  into  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 

The  Transverse  Part  of  the  Abch. — The  transverse  part  of 
the  arch  passes  from  right  to  left  and  from  before  backward,  from 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  arching  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  Its 
upper  border  is  upon  a  level  witli  the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal 
cartilage.  From  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch 
are  given  off  the  innominate  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Below  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  is  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  bifurcation,  the  branches  passing  transversely — one  to  the 
hilum  of  each  lung — and  lying  in  front  of  the  bronchi.  Behind  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  are  located. 

In  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  are  the  sternum, 
the  thymus  or  its  remains,  and  the  edges  of  the  pleura  and  the  edges 
of  the  lungs,  which  nearly  meet  directly  behind  the  sternum.  A 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  passing 
from  left  to  right  across  the  middle  line,  is  the  left  innominate  vein. 
The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  passes  forward  from  the  third  left 
intercostal  space  near  the  spinal  column  and  enters  the  left  innomi- 
nate in  front  of  this  part  of  the  arch.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  descends  in  front  of  and  close  to  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  and  gives  off  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch,  which  curves  around  the  arch  and  ascends  into  the  neck. 
Also  descending  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  but 
nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  left  pneumogastric,  is  the  left 
phrenic  nerve. 

The  Pneamofastric  Nerves. — These  pass  through  the  thoracic 
cavity,  in  close  relation  with  the  cesopbagus,  on  their  way  to  the 
stomach. 

The  right  pneumogastric,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  lies  between 
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the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  de- 
scends into  the  chest,  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein.  Within  the  chest 
it  passes  obliquely  backward,  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea 
and  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where 
it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
The  nerve  then  approaches  the  middle  line  and  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus  and  through  the  oesophageal 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach. 

The  left  pneumogastric  dips  into  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  and, 
descending  across  the  front  of  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  continued  downward,  behind  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  and  thence  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  oesophagus 
and  through  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach. 

The  Inferior  Reccrhent  Branches.  —  Fpon  the  right  aide 
the  inferior  recurrent  is  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric  as  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
Cur\'ing  around  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  in  the  recess  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx. 

Upon  the  left  side  the  recurrent  is  given  off  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  winds  around  the  lower  border  of  this  part  of  the 
arch  and  ascends  in  the  neck,  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  oesoph- 
agus and  trachea  as  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  Phrenic  Nerves. — In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  phrenic  nerve 
of  either  side  may  be  seen  crossing  the  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
tendon  in  a  direction  from  above  downward  and  inward.  After  en- 
tering the  chest  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  root  of  either  lung; 
the  left,  in  its  course,  passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  parallel  with  the  left  pneumogastric,  but 
more  internally,  nearer  the  middle  line;  the  right  passes  down  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  They  then  descend  between 
the  pericardium  and  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  as  far  as 
the  diaphragm,  which  they  supply. 

The  Trachea. — This  is  an  elastic  membranous  tube  which  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  when  the  head  is  extended.    Set  into  its  wall  are 
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a  number  of  cartilaginous  plates,  each  forming  part  of  a  circle. 
These  cartilaginous  plates  are  absent  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trachea. 

The  trachea  is  the  continuation  of  the  larynx.  It  begins  in 
the  neck  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  in  this  part  of  its  course  lies  quite  superficial.  As  it  passes 
downward  it  gets  to  lie  deeper,  farther  away  from  the  surface.  In 
the  chest,  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  just  above  the  base  of 
the  heart,  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi. 

In  front  of  the  trachea,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
are  the  sternum,  the  thymus  or  its  remains,  connective  tissue,  and 
fat.  It  is  crossed  from  left  to  right  and  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward by  the  left  innominate  vein;  into  this  vein  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  empty  the  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.'  Occasionally  a  large  arterial  branch,  the  thyroidea  ima, 
arises  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea.  Lower  down, 
the  trachea  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  vessels  arising  from  the  superior  aspect  of  this  vessel.  The 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  at  their  origin,  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  trachea.  The  right  pneumognstric,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  lies  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea.  The  ccsoph- 
agus  is  situated  behind  the  trachea.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the 
posterior,  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign 
bodies  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  may,  by  pressure  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  seriously  narrow  its  lumen  and  produce  symp- 
toms of  strangulation.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bifur- 
CKtion  of  the  trachea  are  twenty  to  thirty  lymphatic  nodes. 

The  (Esophagus. —  The  oesophagus  is  the  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  consists  of  a  thick  muscular  coat  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane lining.  The  mucous  membrane  is  connected  with  the  mus- 
cular coat  by  a  very  loose  submucous  connective  tissue. 

When  collapsed,  the  oesophagus  appears  as  a  flat,  transverse 
band,  with  the  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
and  upon  cross  section  it  shows  a  stellate  figure. 

The  tesophagus  commences  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  a 
level  with  the  sLxth  cervical  vertebra;  it  descends  through  the  neck 
and  thorax,  piercing  the  diaphragm  upon  a  level  with  the  tenth 
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dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach 
upon  a  level  with  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebnt,  the  cesophagus  lies  close  to  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  but  from  this  point  downward  it  gets  to  lie  farther  away, 
and  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  it  is  located  quite  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  and  to  the  left  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  oesophagus,  throughout  its  course,  is  surrounded  by  loose, 
cellular  tissue  by  which  it  is  connected  with  adjoining  structures. 
The  average  length  of  the  (esophagus  is  about  35  cm.,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  teeth  to  tlie  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  about 
50  cm.  To  get  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  in  any  individual  case,  one  may  measure  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  to  that  of  the  ver- 
tebra prominens,  and  thence  across  the  shoulder  to  the  mouth. 

The  lumen  of  the  a?sophagu9  is  narrowest  at  its  commencement 
behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  again  narrow  opposite  the  third  or 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  and  again  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 
At  its  narrowest  part  the  caliber  of  the  tesophagus  has  a  diameter 
of  14  mm.,  but  it  is  capable  of  much  distension  beyond  this. 

Relvtions  of  the  (EsoPHAGfs.  In  the  Neck  the  tesophngus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  and  immediately  behitid  the 
trachea,  to  the  posterior  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  which  it  is  united 
by  loose  connective  tissue.  The  oesophagus,  situated  behind  the 
trachea,  protrudes  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  left  bonier  of 
the  latter,  and  is  therefore  in  closer  relation  with  the  common 
carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  upon  the  left  side  of  tlie 
neck  than  upon  the  right  side.  In  the  recess  between  the  trachea 
in  front  and  the  oesophagus  behind,  upon  either  side,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  Above, 
where  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  rest  upon  the  sides  of 
the  trachea,  they  reach  backward  so  as  to  get  into  close  proximity 
with  the  u'sophagus. 

WUhin  the  Chest. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  oesophagus 
is  still  situated  in  front  of  the  spinal  column  close  behind  the  trachea, 
protruding  somewhat  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  latter.  Opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  placed,  together  with  the  trachea,  be- 
hind the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Ojjpositc  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
liea  to  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  pushing  it  (the  oesophagus)  a 
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little  over  toward  the  right;  but  immediately  below  this  the  azygos 
vein,  appearing  upon  the  right  side  of  the  resophagus,  forces  it  again 
to  the  left,  and  here  at  this  level  the  oesophagus  is  found  behind  the 
root  of  the  left  lung,  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached  by  connective 
tissue.  As  the  oesophagus  descends  it  remains  in  close  relation  with 
the  aorta,  which  vessel  gradually  passes  behind  it  in  order  to  reach 
the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra  the  oesophagua  lies  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  opposite 
the  tenth,  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm  to  terminate  in  the  stomach, 
it  lies  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta  and  spinal  column. 

In  the  space  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of  the  mediastinum,  the  oesophagus 
lies  in  close  proximity,  anteriorly,  with  the  left  auricle,  which  is 
enveloped  in  the  pericardial  sac.  In  this  space,  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  is  the  azygos  vein;  upon  the  left,  the 
hemiazygos;  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  thoracic  duct; 
the  aorta  is  situated  behind  the  ossophagus.  The  mediastinal  portion 
of  the  pleura,  as  it  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  is  reflected 
upon  either  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Descending  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  oesophagua  is  the  left  pneuraogastric,  and,  upon  its  poste- 
rior wall,  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  These  nerves  accompany 
the  cBsophagus  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
and  are  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta. — This  is  the  continuation  of  the  arch.  It 
lies  at  first  upon  the  left  side  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrse,  but  as  it 
descends  it  approaches  the  middle  line,  and  finally,  as  it  passes  into 
the  abdomen  behind  the  diaphragm,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  Throughout  its  course  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  closely  related  to  the  oesophagua;  at  first  it  lies  to  the  left  side 
of  the  oesophagus,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  behind  it,  between  it  and 
the  vertebral  column;  below,  the  oesophagus  is  placed  in  front  of 
and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  the  latter  (aorta)  as  it  passes  into  the 
abdomen  being  situated  upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
thoracic  aorta  gives  off  the  intercostal  branches:  one  for  each  inter- 
costal space  from  the  third  downward. 

The  Vena  Azyg'os.— This  vein  ascends  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
spinal  column;  it  is  made  up  of  branches  from  the  lumbar  region 
and  receives  the  intercostals  in  its  course.  About  the  level  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  passes  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right 
lung,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 
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The  Vena  Hemiazygos. — The  origin  and  course  of  this  vessel 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  azygos.  It  ascends  upon  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind  the  aorta  and 
thoracic  duct,  and  upon  the  right  aide  of  the  vertebral  column  joins 
the  vena  azygos. 

The  Thoracic  Duct  passes  into  the  thorax  behind  the  diaphragm 
in  company  with  the  aorta,  between  this  vessel  and  the  front  of  the 
spinal  column.  As  it  ascends  through  the  thorax  it  lies  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrje.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  it 
arches  forward  and  outward  toward  the  left,  and,  passing  over  the 
subclavian  artery  and  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  it  enters  the  left  subclavian  vein  where  this  vessel  joins  the 
left  internal  jugular. 

The  Innominate  Artery  has  a  caliber  corresponding  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  finger.  It  springs  from  the  right  end  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  about 
5  cm.  long.  At  its  origin  it  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea;  it  terminates 
by  dividing  into  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid  behind  the 
right  sterno-clavicular  joint. 

Situated  in  front  of  this  vessel  are  the  sternal  attachments  of 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno-thpoid  muscles,  the  manubrium  of  the 
Btemura,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  left  innominate 
vein  passes  across  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  innominate  artery,  and 
upon  its  outer  (right)  side  joins  with  the  right  innominate  vein  to 
form  the  vena  cava  superior.  The  right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  as  it 
descends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  right 
innominate  vein,  also  passes  across  the  front  of  the  innominate 
artery.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  innominate  artery  lie  the  right  pneu- 
mogastric  and  the  right  phrenic  nerves  and  the  pleura  and  apex  of 
the  right  lung.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  innominate  is  the  left 
common  carotid,  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels  varying. 

The  Left  Common  Carotid  and  Left  Subclavian  Arteries  arise 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch.  They  lie 
deep  within  the  chest,  and  are,  in  this  region,  not  subject  to  surgical 
interference. 


THE   PLEURA. 

The  pleura  of  each  side  is  a  completely  closed  fibro-serous  sac. 
It  lines  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  within  which  the  lung 
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is  contained,  and,  besides,  as  a  thin,  serous  layer,  invests  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lung. 

That  portion  of  the  pleura  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  lung  is  called  the  visceral  layer,  and  that  which  lines  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  contained  is  called 
Ihe  parietal  layer.  That  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  sternum,  costal  cartilage,  ribs, 
etc.,  is  spoken  of  as  the  pleura  stemo-costalis;  that  portion  which 
is  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura  dia- 
phragmatica;  and  that  which  limits  the  mediastinum  on  each  side, 
passing  from  before  backward  like  a  partition  and  separating  the 
mediastinal  space  from  the  space  which  contains  the  lung,  is  called 
the  pleura  mediastinalis. 

The  parietal  layer,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs, 
intercostal  muscles,  etc., — that  is,  the  whole  inner  aspect  of  the 
wall  of  the  thorax, — is  found,  behind,  upon  either  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  to  leave  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax  and  pass 
forward,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  mediastinal  pleura;  that 
of  the  left  side,  as  it  passes  forward,  covers  the  adjacent  wall  of 
the  aorta  and,  lower  down,  the  ccsophagus;  that  of  the  right  side, 
as  it  passes  forward,  covers,  below,  the  aide  of  the  vena  azygoa  and, 
higher  up,  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Upon  reaching  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pleura  is  reflected  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  and  as  the  visceral  layer  completely  invests  it,  being 
also  continued  in  between  the  lobes  and  intimately  united  with  its 
surface;  after  thus  entirely  enveloping  the  lung  it  reaches  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  whence  it  is  reflected  forward 
toward  the  sternum  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mediastinal  pleura^ 
upon  reaching  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  that  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest:  the  pleura  sterno-costalis.  Above 
and  below  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  mediastinal  pleura 
passes  all  the  way  as  an  uninterrupted  layer  from  behind  forward, 
from  either  side  of  the  spinal  column  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum. 

Limits  of  the  Pleura  as  Indicated  by  Lines  upon  the  Chest  WalL 
The  Anterior  Edge  of  the  Pleura. — The  line  which  indicates 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  pleural  sac  commences,  above,  behind 
the  right  sterno-claviculnr  articulation;  from  this  point  it  passes 
downward  and  inward  behind  the  sternum,  and  at  the  junction  of 
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the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  eternum  it  lies  close  to  the 
middle  line;  it  is  then  continued  downward  behind  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  sternum,  and  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  fourth 
costal  cartilage  it  curves  outward,  as  it  descends,  to  reach  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  whence  it  may  be  traced  farther  downward  and 
backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura. 

The  line  which  marks  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac 
is  somewhat  different.  It  commences  above,  behind  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  from  which  point  it  cun'es  downward  and 
inward  toward  the  middle  line  and  may  then  be  traced  downward 
behind  the  body  of  the  sternum  parallel  with  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  right  pleural  sac  to  a  point  upon  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum;  here  it  curves  outward, 
but  more  obliquely  than  upon  the  right  side,  and  reaches  the  sternal 
end  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  at  its  upper  border,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued obliquely  downward  and  backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura. 

According  to  Merkel,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac, 
upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  passes  still  more 
obliquely  outward  than  has  been  described  above  so  as  to  strike  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage,  not  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  but  some 
little  distance  beyond  this  articulation,  thus  leaving  a  space  between 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  and  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  corresponding  to  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  fifth  intercostal 
space,  and  sixth  costal  cartilage,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  pleura. 
If  this  condition  were  present,  one  might  introduce  an  aspirating 
needle  into  the  pericardial  sac  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space, 
dose  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  without  encountering  the 
pleura. 

Without  doubt  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  I  have  found  the  first  description  to 
hold  for  most  cases. 

The  Lower  Edge  of  the  Pleuba  corresponds  to  a  line  that 
commences,  in  front,  behind  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  carti- 
lage with  the  sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  crossing 
obliquely  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  in  the  parasternal  line  and 
paatiog  into  the  seventh  intercostal  space  in  the  mammary  line;  still 
continued  downward  and  backward  it  reaches  its  deepest  point,  cor- 
responding to  the  tenth  rib  or  tenth  intercostal  space,  a  little  behind 
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the  axillary  line,  whence  it  niny  iie  traced  almost  horizontally  back- 
ward and  inward  to  the  articulntion  of  the  twelfth  rib  with  the 
ppinal  column.  Behind,  in  the  scapular  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura  corresponds  to  the  tenth  intercostal  space. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura,  as  it  is 
reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  chist  wall  over  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  diaplirajxni.  does  not  dip  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  between  the  costal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs. 
This  space  varies  in  depth  at  different  parts.    Occasionally  the  lower 


Pig.  87.— SpctioD  through  Seventb.  Eighth,  urn]  Ninth  RIba  Anterior  to 
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does  not  descend,  as  It  Is  reflected  Irom  the  chest  wall  on  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  diaphragm. 

edge  of  the  pleura,  behind,  reaches  down  between  the  twelfth  rib  and 
the  diaphragm  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  or,  even 
beyond  this,  down  to  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Dome  of  the  pleura  is  that  part  of  the  pleural  sac  which 
projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck  above  the  level  of  the  iirst 
rib ;  it  reaches  to  a  distance  of  5  era.  above  the  level  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  first  rib,  but  does  not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  back 
part  of  the  first  rib;  the  first  rib  is  set  very  obliquely,  its  anterior 
portion  being  upon,  a  much  lower  level  than  its  posterior  part. 
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The  dome  of  the  pleura  reaches  from  2  to  4  cm.  above  the  level 
of  the  clavicle;  so  that  a  knife  introduced  above  this  bone  and  passed 
directly  backward  would  pierce  both  the  pleura  and  the  lung.  In 
front  of  the  dome  is  the  first  rib  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ecalenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  clavicle.  Internal  to  the  dome  are 
the  trachea  and  the  tesopbagus. 

The  subclanan  vessels  pass  forward  and  outward  across  the 
dome,  grooving  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which  lies  beneath.  Care 
is  necessar}-  in  ligating  the  subclavian  or  innominate  arteries  not  to 
wound  the  pleura. 

As  the  internal  mammary  artery  dips  down  into  the  chest  it  is 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  dome 
of  the  pleura. 

The  dome  of  the  pleura  is  re-enforced  by  the  fascia  endotho- 
racica,  and  connected  behind,  through  ligamentous  bands,  with  the 
first  rib  and  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  and  in 
front  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  between  these  two  serous  layers  the 
phrenic  nerves  descend  to  the  diaphragm. 

THE  LUNGS. 


The  Boot,  or  Pedicle,  of  the  Lang. — The  root  of  the  lung  is 
located  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  ascending 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  above  the  base  of  the  heart.  That 
of  each  lung  is  composed  of  the  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  arterj',  and 
the  pulmonary  veins,  together  with  lymphatics  (also  blood-vessels  for 
the  supply  of  lung  tissue  proper  and  plexuses  of  nen-es). 

The  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
its  divisions,  the  bronchi,  are  directed  outward  and  downward  toward 
the  hilum  of  either  lung.  The  right  bronchus  is  more  horizontal, 
shorter,  and  of  wider  caliber  than  the  left,  and  its  lumen  is  more 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign  bodies 
dropped  into  the  trachea  are  more  apt  to  enter  the  right  than  the 
left  bronchus. 

The  pulmonary  artery  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
A  short  trunk,  directed  upward  and  backward,  and  under  the  trans- 
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verse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
pulmonary.  These  pass  outward,  in  front  of  the  bronchi,  to  the  hilum 
of  either  lung.  At  the  hilum  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  located  upon 
a  higher  level  than  the  bronchi,  and  may  get  to  lie  partly  behind 
these  as  they  enter  the  lung. 

The  pulmonary  veins  are  short  trunks  which,  upon  leaving  the 
hilum  of  the  lung,  pass  transversely  inward  and  enter  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  left  auricle;  they  lie  some  little  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

There  are  numerous  lymph  nodes  irregularly  arranged  about 
the  root  of  the  lung,  but  there  is  always  a  well-marked  group  below 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  arching  from  before  backward, 
is  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  vena  azygos  passes  over  the  root  of 
the  right  iung,  from  behind  forward,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior, which  lies  just  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  upon  its 
posterior  aspect. 

The  Lung,  suspended  by  its  root,  occupies  the  pleural  cavity 
and  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura.  At  the 
root  of  the  lung  this  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  continuous  with 
the  mediastinal  part  of  the  parietal  pleura.  The  base  of  the  lung 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm;  its  apex  projects  into  the  root  of  the 
neck  for  a  distance  of  4  or  5  cm.  above  the  front  end, of  the  first 
rib.  In  the  natural  sitting  position  the  apex  of  the  lung  reaches  to 
a  point  about  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

The  right  lung  consists  of  three  lobes,  the  left  of  two.  Each 
lung  upon  its  inner  surface  shows  a  depression  corresponding  to  the 
heart,  that  upon  the  left  lung  being  deeper  than  that  upon  the  right 
lung. 

The  lung  does  not  entirely  fill  the  pleural  cavity  except  above, 
where  the  apex  occupies  all  the  space  corresponding  to  the  dome  of 
the  pleura. 

Limits  of  the  Lttnos. — The  posterior  border  of  each  lung  is 
found  alongside  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  border  of  the 
lung  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  pleura  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  right  lung  continues  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  pleura 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior  border 
of  the  left  lung,  at  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with 
the  sternum,  passes  almost  transversely  outward  behind  the  cartilage 
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of  the  fourth  rib,  forming  the  upper  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaca, 
and  then,  midway  between  the  border  of  the  sternum  and  the  nipple, 
it  turns  downward  behind  the  fourth  intcrcnstal  ^paee  and  fifth  costal 
cartilage,  and  in  the  fifth  space  passes  sharply  inward,  forming  the 
lower  border  of  the  incisura  car<liaca. 

The  lower  border  of  cither  lung  is  rcprejjcntod  by  a  line  which 
commences  at  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the 
sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  behind  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage,  and  crosses  the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line;  from 
this  point  the  line  passes  backward,  almost  transversely,  crossing  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs  in  the  axillary  line,  the  tenth  rib  in  the  scap- 
ular line,  and  reaches  the  vertebral  column  upon  a  level  with  the 
articulation  of  the  eleventh  rib.  Although  the  line,  after  crossing 
the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line,  is  continued  almost  trans- 
versely backward,  it  cuts  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  succeeding  lower 
ribs,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  lung  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pleural  cavity;  so  that  a  space  is  left  which  is  called  the  sinus 
phreuieo-costalis.  This  space  commences  in  front,  and  gradually 
becomes  deeper;  upon  the  sides  it  is  deepest,  and  may  measure  up 
to  two  inches.  In  more  forcible  in.spiration  this  space  is  partly 
obliterated  by  the  increased  expansion  of  the  lung. 

A  similar  pleural  space,  unoccupied  by  the  lung  (incisura  car- 
diaca), is  found  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  heart,  corresponding 
to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal  cartilage,  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum. 

In  the  child  the  distance  between  the  lower  border  of  the  lung 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  one-half  to  one  space  deeper 
than  described  above.  In  old  age  the  distance  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  lung  and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  becomes 
one-half  to  one  space  shorter. 

Luschka  gives  the  depth  of  the  sinus  phrenico-costalis  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  sternal,  pnrafternal,  and  mammary  lines,  2  cm.;  in  the 
axillary  line,  6  cm.;  and  near  the  vertebra,  2.5  cm. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAX. 


Incisions  for  Abscess  of  the  Breast. — These  should  radiate  from 
the  region  of  the  nipple  toward  the  periphery  of  the  breast  in  order 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  across  the  milk-ducts,  which  all 
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converge  toward  the  nipple.  The  incisions  should  he  liberal,  and 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to  drain  through  the 
lower,  dependent  part  of  the  breast,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  one  or  more  counter-openings  may  be  made.  Liberal 
incisions  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  and  the  abscess 
cavity  penetrated  with  closed  artery  forceps,  which  are  spread  apart 
as  they  are  withdrawn. 

Extirpation  of  Tumors  Oat  of  the  Substance  of  the  Hammary 
Gland  (Fibroids,  for  Example) . — An  incision  is  made  corresponding 
in  length  to  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  radiating  from  the  areola 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  breast. 

These  tumors  are  usually  encapsulated  and  well  defined,  and 
can  be  dissected  out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  or  may  at  times  be 
enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger. 

Ampntation  of  the  Breast. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with 
the  arm  abducted.  The  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor 
and  the  condition  of  the  skin.  If  the  skin  is  involved  in  the  patho- 
logical process,  the  diseased  portion  should  be  sterilized  and  packed 
or  covered  with  gauze,  and  the  incision  placed  at  least  two  inches 
outside  of  the  affected  area  of  the  skin. 

The  incision  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
may  be  brought  together  with  sutures,  after  the  breast  has  been 
removed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  primary  union;  yet  one  should 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  all  suspicious  integument,  since  any  defect 
that  remains  may  be  covered  by  skin  grafting. 

The  usual  incision  is  one  which  includes  an  elliptical  area  of  the 
ekin  and  the  nipple,  set  obliquely  so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  fibers 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse  being  continued 
along  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  into  the  upper  arm  in  order 
to  empty  the  axilla.  The  edge  of  the  skin,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ellipse,  is  seized  with  the  fingers  or  a  thumb  forceps,  and,  including 
little  or  none  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  under- 
lying tumor  and  breast  beyond  its  farthest  limits  and  down  to  and 
exposing  the  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 

If  the  breast  (tumor)  is  not  adherent  to  the  pectoralis  major  it 
may  be  readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  this  muscle  with  the 
fingers,  and  then,  after  separating  the  skin  which  covers  the  outer 
part  of  the  breast,  it  may  be  turned  out  of  the  wound  ;  as  the  fascia, 
however,  which  covers  the  pectoralis  major  is  often  involved  in  the 
disease  even  when  apparently  healthy  (Volkmann),  it  is  better,  in 
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all  cases,  to  remove  this  fascia,  together  with  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  muscle,  along  with  the  breast,  all  in  one  mass. 

At  times,  portions  of  the  mammary  gland,  partially  disconnected 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  gland  and  lying  in  the  adjacent  fat,  are 
difficult  to  recognize,  or  the  gland  itself  may  be  flattened  out  and 
difficult  to  identify,  or  a  portion  of  the  gland,  almost  completely 
detached  from  the  main  gland,  may  be  found  externally  under  the 
outer  border  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Care  must  be  exercised  to 
include  all  these  parts,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
cising the  entire  gland  and  the  fat  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  together 
with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  superficial 
portion  of  this  muscle  and  the  contents  of  the  axilla,  all  in  one  mass. 

If  the  muscle  is  deeply  involved,  the  whole  muscle  down  to  the 
ribs  should  be  sacrificed,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary,  at  times,  to 
remove  the  surface  of  the  ribs;  but  these  are  rather  hopeless  cases 
at  best. 

After  the  breast  (tumor)  has  been  entirely  freed  from  the  skin 
and  pectoralis  muscle,  but  not  yet  detached,  cut  away,  at  its  axillary 
end,  the  axilla  is  opened  and  its  entire  contents — glands,  connective 
tissue,  fat,  etc. — excised  in  one  mass,  which  still  remains  continuous 
with  the  breast  (tumor). 

In  this  way  the  whole  axillary  space  is  completely  cleaned  out, 
working  close  along  the  course  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves  and  ligating  all  vascular  branches  as  they  are  encountered. 
The  glands  that  are  involved  often  extend  high  up  into  the  axilla 
under  the  clavicle,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing 
these. 

The  axillary  vein  should  be  exposed  early  during  this  part  of 
the  operation.  It  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
which  is  the  guide  to  the  vessel,  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
•xillary  artery.  The  axillary  vessels  are  accompanied  by  large  nerve 
trunks  and,  these,  together  with  the  vessels,  are  located,  all  in  a 
bunch,  close  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps.  If  the  ves.sels  are  thus  sought  for  and  exposed 
early  in  the  operation  they  are  less  liable  to  be  accidentally  injured. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  clean  out  the  space  between  the  pectoralis 
major  and  the  pectoralis  minor  muscles. 

If  the  mass  already  involves  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
this  is  usually  indicated  by  shooting  pains  in  the  arm  and  oedema 
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of  the  arm,  the  case  is,  at  best,  rather  hopeless,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  operation  had  not  better  be  left  undone. 

In  clearing  out  the  axilla  some  large  arteries  and  Teins  may  be 
severed,  but  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated;  they  may  be  often 
seen  before  they  are  cut,  and  can  then  be  tied  before  they  are  divided, 
or  they  may  be  avoided. 

The  long  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  serratus  magnus, 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  axillary 
space;  it  is  usually  seen  and  may  be  avoided,  although  it  is  of  but 
little  consequence  if  it  is  accidentally  divided.  One  should  also,  if 
possible,  avoid  the  long  subscapular  nerve  which  runs  in  company 
with  the  subscapular  vessels  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla. 

If  the  clearing  out  of  the  axilla  is  commenced  below,  close  to 
the  under  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  long  thoracic  artery 
and  vein  and  long  thoracic  nerve  are  encountered  early,  and  they 
may  be  avoided  or  used  as  guides  in  seeking  the  axillary  vein. 

During  the  operation  the  parts  must  be  well  retracted,  and,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible,  each  vessel 
should  be  clamped  as  it  is  cut,  and  that  part  of  the  wound  which  is 
not  under  immediate  consideration  compressed  with  hot  pads  to 
prevent  oozing.  The  bleeding  should  be  entirely  controlled  before 
the  wound  is  finally  closed. 

With  interrupted  sutures  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  coapted 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  area  which  is  then  still  left  uncovered 
may  be  provided  with  skin  grafts.  It  is  wise  to  place  a  tube  in  the 
axilla  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 

Amputation  of  the  Breast  (Halsted-Meyer).  —  The  breast,  to- 
gether with  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles  and  the  glands 
and  connective  tissue  of  the  axilla,  must  all  be  removed  in  one  single 
mass  and  without  cutting  into  the  diseased  tissue. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  healthy  skin  and  fat,  elliptical 
and  circumscribing  the  tumor;  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse 
the  incision  should  be  continued  along  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis 
major  to  a  point  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  a  little  beyond 
(below)  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  to  the  humerus. 
Although  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together 
with  sutures  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  yet  one  should  not,  on  this 
account,  take  any  chance  in  leaving  suspicious  looking  integument, 
because  if  we  are  unable  to  close  the  wound  with  sutures  we  can 
cover  any  remaining  raw  space  with  skin  grafts. 
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To  this  first  incision  a  second  is  added  which  runs  obliquely 
from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  of  the  clavicle 
down  into  the  upper  border  of  the  elliptical  incision.  The  skin  flaps 
which  are  thus  marked  out,  and  including  little  or  no  fat,  are  then 
dissected  away  from  the  breast  (tumor)  and  well  beyond  its  periph- 
ery. In  this  way  we  expose  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  ei- 
temall}',  the  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  below  and  externally, 
and  above  the  space  or  groove  between  the  edge  of  the  deltoid  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  major;  in  this  space  the  cephalic 
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vein  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  are 
found. 

The  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  next  divided  close  to  its 
attachment  to  the  humerus,  and  then,  following  along  the  upper 
border  of  this  muscle,  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  deltoid  as  far 
as  the  clavicle,  this  muscle  (pectoralis  major)  is  cut  away  from  its 
attachment  to  this  bone  (clavicle)  and  reflected  downward,  thus  ex- 
posing the  next  underlying  layer,  or  "etage,"  which  consists  of  the 
pectoralis  minor  covered  by  its  fascia  and  some  loose  connective 
tiasue.     The  fascia  that  covers  the  pectoralis  minor  is  continued 
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upward  from  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  as  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane,  and  is  attached  to  the  first  rib  and  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle,  thus  covering  in  the  structures  of  the  infraclavicular  region. 
This  fascia,  costo-coracoid  membrane,  which  is  perforated  by  the 
cephalic  vein  and  other  structures,  is  now  cut  away  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle,  and  we  thus  uncover  the  structures  of  this 
region,  namely:  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery;  the  axillary 
vein,  which  lies  along  the  inner,  lower  side  of  the  artery;  and  close 
to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes,  connective  tis- 
sue, and  fat.  The  nerve  trunks,  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  run  parallel  with  the  vessels,  but  above  them.  All  these 
structures  pass  upward  and  inward,  under  the  clavicle  and  beyond 
the  first  rib,  into  the  root  of  the  neck. 

Commencing  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  space  beneath  the 
clavicle  being  made  more  accessible  by  elevating  the  shoulder,  all 
the  fat  and  connective  tissue  are  cleaned  away  from  the  vessels, 
ligating  all  branches  as  they  are  met  with  and  working  outward  and 
downward  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  After  the  space  beneath 
and  above  the  clavicle  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  fat  and 
connective  tissue,  the  pectoralis  minor  is  cut  close  to  its  origin  from 
the  coracoid  process  and  reflected  downward,  together  with  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  fat  that  lie  upon  it  and  also  the  fat  and  connective 
tissue  that  are  found  underneath  it  adjacent  to  the  vessels  and  nerves 
in  this  part  of  the  axilla.  This  dissection  is  continued  down  along 
the  course  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the  humerus,  and  should  be  thor- 
ough. The  tissue  which  is  thus  removed  should  not  be  taken  away 
piecemeal,  but  dissected  free  from  the  vessels,  etc.,  in  one  continuous 
mass,  and  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  the  general  tumor  mass. 

Now,  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  from  the  side  of 
the  chest,  all  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  tissue  are 
cleared,  working  from  behind  forward  and  laying  bare,  behind,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  subscapularis,  and  teres  ma- 
jor muscles  (posterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space)  and,  upon  the  side 
of  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  serratus  magnus  muscle,  tlpon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  the  subscapular  nerve,  in  company  with 
the  subscapular  vessels,  is  encountered.  This  nerve  should  be  saved, 
if  possible,  and  likewise  the  vessels,  if  they  have  not  already  been 
cut. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  chest  we  meet  the  long  thoracic  vessels 
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and  the  long  thoracic  nerve;  if  the  nerve  is  recognized  it  may  be 
possible  to  avoid  cutting  it. 

The  whole  mass — which  consists  of  the  breast  (tumor),  pectoral 
muscles  (major  and  minor),  axillary  contents,  etc. — is  now  grasped 
by  an  assistant  and  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall  when  the  attach- 
ments of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  cut,  and 
then,  the  mass  being  gradually  turned  out  of  the  wound,  the  extirpa- 
tion is  completed  and  the  bare  wall  of  the  chest,  together  with  the 
axillary  vessels  and  the  nerves  which  accompany  them,  is  exposed  to 
view.  When  the  mass  is  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall,  the  perfo- 
rating vessels — branches  of  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary— may  be  seen  as  they  enter  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  these  or  cut  them 
too  close  to  the  surface  of  the  cheat  wall,  as  it  might  then  be  difficult 
to  clamp  and  tie  them.  They  may  often  be  secured  with  clamps 
before  they  are  cut. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  suture,  and 
if  too  much  integument  has  not  been  removed  the  wound  may  be 
thus  closed  entirely.  The  little  triangular  flap,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  elliptical  incision,  is  turned  up  into  the  axilla  and 
fixed  there.  If  there  is  any  raw  space  remaining,  it  may  be  covered 
with  rubber  tissue  and  skin  grafted  later,  or  the  grafts  may  be  ap- 
plied at  once.  A  tube  may  be  placed  in  the  axilla  for  drainage,  and 
this  may  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when  the  dressing 
is  changed. 

One  should  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible, 
clamping  vessels  before  or  immediately  after  they  are  cut. 

Ligation  of  the  Intercostal  Artery. — Each  intercostal  artery  is 
situated,  together  with  the  intercostal  vein  and  nerve,  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib.  These  vessels  may  be  injured 
in  stab  wounds,  etc. 

At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to  resect  a  part  of  the  rib  sub- 
periosteally  in  order  to  get  at  the  bleeding  points.  It  is  necessary 
to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel. 

Lijpation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  Artery.  —  To  secure  this 
vessel  one  must  resect  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  or  third 
rib  close  to  the  sternum  or  the  vessel  may  be  ligated  through  a 
transverse  incision  placed  midway  between  the  contiguous  cartilages 
and  close  to  the  sternum  in  the  third  intercostal  space.  The  vessel 
descends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  chest  wall,  its 
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vein  alongside  of  it:  it  is  accompanied  also  by  a  chain  of  Ijinphatic 
nodes. 

Faracentetis  Pericardii. — Tapping  the  pericardium.  This  op- 
eration mail'  bo  rcsort<.'d  to  when  an  effusion  resists  other  measures  of 
treatment  or  when  it  is  causing  urgent  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress. 
The  puncture  is  made,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  left  intercostal 
space  close  to  the  edge  of  tlie  sternum.  By  inserting  the  needle 
close  to  the  sternum  the  internal  mammary  vessels  are  avoided;  in 
the  sixth  interspace  there  is  still  less  likelihood  of  meeting  the  ante- 
rior free  edge  of  the  pleura  than  in  the  fifth;  therefore  the  sixth 
space  is  rather  preferable  except  that  occasionally  it  is  inconven- 
iently narrow. 

A  short  vertical  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  at  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum  and  corresponding  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  inter- 
costal space. 

For  the  purpose  of  evacuation  a  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  used. 
If  the  sixth  space  is  selected  the  instrument  is  pushed  through  the 
intercostal  structures  in  a  direction  backward  and  inward.  If  the 
puncture  is  made  in  the  fifth  spuce  the  needle  is  entered  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage  and  is  pushed  at  first  directly  backward  to  a  de|)th  of  about 
one-third  inch — the  thiekness  of  the  sternum — and  then  inward 
behind  and  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one-half  inch  in  order  to  make  certain  of  clearing  the 
edge  of  the  pleura  and  then,  finally,  backward  and  somewhat  down- 
ward and  inward  into  the  distended  pericardial  sac.  While  the  in- 
strument is  being  introduced  it  should  be  guarded  with  the  finger  to 
prevent  its  abruptly  entering  the  chest.  Fluid  may  be  evacuated 
with  or  without  aspiration,  depending  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  escapes.  As  much  as  a  pint  has  been  withdrawn  at  a  single  op- 
eration. The  small  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  single 
suture. 

Pericardiotomy, — Incision  of  the  pericardial  sac  in  order  to 
establish  drainage;  for  empyema.  The  fiftli  costal  cartilage  is 
resected. 

An  incision  corresponding  to  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage  is 
made.  It  commences  at  the  edge  of  the  sternum  and  exposes  the 
cartilage  for  its  whole  length.  The  soft  parts  are  detached  with  the 
elevator  and  tlie  cartilage  resected  with  the  bone-forceps.  The 
structures  corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cartilage  tliat 
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has  been  resected,  are  divided  with  the  knife  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary vessels  exposed.  These  are  ligated  doubly  and  cut.  The  tri- 
angularis sterni, — a  flat  muscular  layer  that  is  interposed  between 
the  costal  cartilages  and  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura — is  exposed  to 
view;  it  should  be  incised  or  retracted  to  one  side.  The  pleura  is 
then  recognized  and  is  carefully  detached  from  the  edge  of  the  ster- 
num and  pericardial  sac  and  retracted  outward. 

The  pericardium  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and 
divided  between  these.  The  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  pericar- 
dium are  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  deeper  layers  in  the  skin  in- 
cision. For  the  purpose  of  drainage  a  soft-rubber  drainage  tube  or  a 
plug  of  strip  gauze  may  be  introduced.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is 
sutured  in  part. 

Pericardiorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  pericardium.  After  the  peri- 
cardial sac  has  been  exposed  the  edges  of  the  opening  or  wound  in 
it  are  brought  together  witii  silk  or  catgut  sutures  in  such  fashion 
that  the  edges  are  everted  and  the  serous  surfaces  are  apposed.  The 
skin  incision  should  be  left  open  in  part  and  drained. 

Cardiorrhapfay. — Suture  of  the  heart;  for  wounds.  Wounds  of 
the  heart  may  be  penetrating  or  non-penetrating  and  may  involve 
either  auricle  or  ventricle. 

For  purpose  of  suture  the  heart  must  be  freely  exposed  either 
by  resecting  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage  (see  "Pericardiotomy")  or 
may  be  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  left  costal  cartilages;  or  else,  if 
still  more  room  is  required,  by  making  an  osteoplastic  resection  of 
the  sternum. 

If  the  heart  is  to  be  exposed  by  resecting  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  costal  cartilages  a  vertical  incision  is  made  parallel  with  and 
about  one  finger's  breadth  away  from  the  left  border  of  the  sternum 
and  reaching  from  the  upper  border  of  the  third  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  sixth  or  to  the  seventh  costal  cartilage.  To  this  may  be  added 
a  short,  transverse  incision  at  the  upper  end,  corresponding  to  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage,  and  another  at  the  lower  end,  corresponding 
to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  curtilages  are  denuded  with  the 
periosteum  elevator  and  resectefl  with  tlie  bone-forceps.  The  inter- 
costal muscles,  etc.,  are  incised  and  the  internal  mammary  vessels  ex- 
P<>s<mI,  ligated  doubly,  and  divided.  The  triangularis  storni,  the  thin 
muscular  sheet  that  is  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  etc.,  between  these  and  the  pleura,  is  exposed.  This  layer  is 
incised  or  drawn  to  one  side.    The  pleura  is  separated  from  the  p<jste- 
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rior  aspect  and  the  edge  of  the  stemam  and  from  the  pericardium  and 
retracted  outward. 

Where  more  room  is  required  the  pericardial  sac  may  be  exposed 
by  raising  a  trap-door  flap  consisting  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  sternum.  A  vertical  incision  is  made  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  close  to  the  left  edge  of  the 
sternum  so  as  to  avoid  the  internal  mammary  vessels  and  exposing 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  cartilages.  Corresponding  to  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  this  vertical  incision  a  transverse  cut  is 
made  across  the  front  of  the  sternum  down  to  the  bone.  In  the  line 
of  the  vertical  incision  the  costal  cartilages  are  exposed  and  divided 
with  the  bone-forceps.  After  the  cartilages  have  been  thus  divided 
the  edge  of  the  sternum  is  lifted  up  with  a  pronged  retractor  and 
the  soft  parts  separated  from  its  posterior  aspect  with  a  periosteum 
elevator  slightly  bent  upon  itself.  Corresponding  to  the  line  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  transverse  incisions,  the  sternum  is  divided 
completely  across,  using  the  Gigli  wire  saw  or  the  bone-forceps  for 
this  purpose.  The  osteo-tegumentary  flap  which  is  thus  marked  otf 
and  which  includes  the  segment  of  the  sternum  is  bent  over  toward 
the  right  side;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  right  costal  cartilages 
being  broken  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  The  pericardial  sac  is 
thus  exposed. 

Whichever  method  has  been  employed,  after  the  pericardial  sac 
has  been  exposed  the  incision  or  wound  in  the  sac  is  enlarged  with 
the  scissors  sufRciently  to  permit  of  access  to  the  heart.  The  peri- 
cardial sac  may  be  distended  with  blood,  which  must  be  evacuated, 
or  the  pleura  may  be  wounded  and  a  condition  of  hsemothorax  may 
be  present. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  should  be  sutured  with  moderately  fine 
silk.  The  sutures  are  introduced  with  a  full-curved  slender  sur- 
geon's needle  or  with  a  roiind  curved  intestinal  needle  in  a  holder. 
The  sutures  are  inserted,  drawn  tight,  and  tied  during  diastole  only; 
for  instance,  a  single  suture  is  passed  during  one  diastole,  drawn 
tight  during  a  subsequent  one,  and  tied  during  a  third.  The  sutures 
should  take  a  good,  secure  bite,  but  should  not  penetrate  as  deep  as 
tlie  endocardium :  they  should  not  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  heart  wall.  The  ends  of  the  first  suture  may  be  left  long  to  serve 
as  a  tractor  and  steady  the  heart  during  the  introduction  of  the  sub- 
sequent stitches. 

A  severed  coronary  artery  should  be  ligated. 
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The  opening  in  the  pericardium  may  be  closed  with  sutures, 
but  it  is  probably  wise  to  leave  it  partly  open  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
gauze  for  drainage,  etc. 

If  the  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  sternum  has  been  made  in 
order  to  expose  the  heart,  the  segment  of  the  sternum  may  be 
secured  in  place  with  several  silver  wire  sutures. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  except  for  a  small  space  through 
which  the  gauze  drainage  strip  emerges. 

Thoracentesis, — Puncture  through  the  chest  wall  into  the  pleu- 
ral cavity. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  to  show  the  presence  and  to 
determine  the  nature  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  to  evacuate  such 
fluid.  If  for  diagnosis  only,  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  may  be 
used.  If  necessary  to  evacuate  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  a  rather 
good  sized  aspirating  needle  attached  to  a  Dieulafoy  syringe  may  be 
employed.  The  patient  should  be  semirecumbent  or  lying  down.  The 
puncture  should  be  made  at  the  point  where  the  physical  signs  locate 
the  fluid.  To  anarethetize  the  skin  a  spray  of  ethyl  chloride  may  be 
used.  Before  the  needle  is  introduced,  the  skin  is  drawn  upward  or 
downward  so  that  the  track  of  the  needle  through  the  muscles  may  not 
be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  jjiincfcure  in  the  skin.  The  needle  is 
thrust  into  the  chest  between  the  two  ribs,  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upper  one. 

If  the  operator  may  choose  the  point  at  which  the  needle  is  to  be 
introduced,  either  the  eighth  space,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapu- 
lar, or  the  sixth  space,  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  just  in  front  of  the 
border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  is  usually  selected. 

The  fluid  should  be  evacuated  slowly,  and,  if  the  quantity"  is  great, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  too  much.  One  should  stop  if  per- 
sistent cough  occurs  or  if  the  pulse  changes.  At  times,  the  needle 
becomes  plugged  with  pieces  of  fibrin,  which  may  be  dislodged  by 
introducing  a  stylet  or  by  pumping  some  of  the  fluid  back  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  After  the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  the  needle  is 
removed  and  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  covered  with  collodion,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  lower  limits  of  the  pleural 
cavity  fall  short  of  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and,  further,  that  if  the 
needle  is  inserted  straight  inward  for  a  considerable  distance  it  may 
pasB  through  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

If  we  find  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  the  adult,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  drainage,  resecting  part  of  a  rib.     In  the  child  it  often 
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suffices  to  simply  evacuate  the  pus  with  the  needle  without  providing 
drainage. 

Thoracotomy. — This  means  cutting  through  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
UBuall}'  with  the  resection  of  part  of  a  rib,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing drainage. 

The  patient  lies  upon  his  well  side,  and  should  be  anasthetized. 
The  seventh  rib,  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  anterior  to  the  latis- 
simuB  dorsi,  is  usually  resected,  as  this  is  not  covered  by  muscle  and 
is  sufficiently  low  for  proper  drainage. 

Immediately  before  proceeding  with  the  operation  the  exploring 
needle  should  be  inserted  in  order  to  ascertain  positively  the  location 
of  the  pus,  and  there,  where  the  pus  is  located,  should  the  opening 
into  the  pleural  cavity  be  made.  As  already  mentioned,  if  we  have 
the  choice,  the  seventh  rib  is  the  one  selected  for  resection. 

The  incision,  usually  about  two  inches  long,  corresponds  to  the 
course  and  direction  of  the  rib  to  be  e.tcised;  it  is  carried  down 
through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rib.  With  the  elevator  the  periosteum  and  all  the  soft  parts 
are  peeled  ofT  the  bone,  which  is  thus  laid  bare.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised, in  working  around  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  rib 
for  the  purpose  of  denuding  it«  internal  surface,  not  to  perforate  the 
pleura  nor  wound  the  vessels  that  are  lodged  in  the  groove  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib.  When  the  length  of  bone  that  is  to  be  excised 
has  been  denuded  of  its  periosteum  it  is  cut  through  at  either  end 
with  the  sharp  bone  forceps.  The  opening  into  the  chest  cavity  is 
made  by  incising  the  pleura  with  the  knife.  The  opening  which  is 
thus  made  may  be  enlarged  by  introducing  an  artery  forceps,  the 
blades  of  which  are  spread  apart  as  they  are  withdrawn  so  as  to  make 
a  hole  large  enough  to  permit  exploration  of  tlie  interior  of  the  chest 
with  the  finger  and  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  good-sized  tubes. 

If  it  is  discovere<l,  with  the  linger  in  the  chest,  that  the  opening 
is  a  considerable  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  pus  cavity,  it  may 
be  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drainage,  to  make  a  second 
counter-opening  at  a  lower  level :  through  the  eighth  space,  for  in- 
stance, or  even  lower,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is 
involved  (see  limits  of  lower  edge  of  pleura).  The  drainage  tube 
should  be  secured  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  with  a  silk 
stitch  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  dislodged.  If  the  skin  wound 
is  unnecessarily  large,  it  may  be  partially  closed  with  one  or  two  silk 
sutures.    The  administration  of  20  or  30  minims  of  aromatic  spirits 
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of  ammonia  hypodermicallVj  immediately  before  the  opening  is  made 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  will  often  ward  off  the  condition  of  collapse 
which  sometimes  occurs  at  tin's  time. 

Ihoracectomy,  Besection  of  the  Chest  Wall  (Estlaender). — An 
oval  or  U-shaped  flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat, 
with  its  base  behind,  at  the  axillary  line,  is  raised  from  the  side  of  the 
chest,  exposing  three  or  four  ribs;  or  a  vertical  incision,  sis  inches 
long,  may  be  made  in  the  axillary  line  over  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs,  with  two  additional  incisions  along  the  course  of 
the  ribs,  the  middle  of  each  of  these  accessory  incisions  correspond- 
ing to  tbe  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  incision.  The  two 
flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  reflected,  one  backward  and  the 
other  forward,  exposing  four  to  six  inches  of  three  or  four  ribs. 

Each  rib  is  denuded  of  its  periosteum  all  around,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation,  and  resected  with  the  bone  pliors.  A  long 
incision  is  then  made  in  the  pleura  and  the  thickened  pleura  excised. 
The  bleeding  is  controlled  by  clamps  and  ligatures.  The  cavity  of 
the  pleura  may  be  curetted  if  thought  necessary.  The  edges  of  the 
skin  flap  are  brought  together  with  several  silk  sutures  and  the  pleural 
cavity  packed. 

Pleurectomy  (Fowler). — Detachment  and  excision  of  the  thick- 
ened, diseased  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  entire  or  in  part,  in  old, 
intractable  cases  of  empyema. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  course  of  the  ribs  corresponding 
,  to  the  site  of  the  fistula,  which  is  always  present  (since  this  operation 
usually  practiced  in  cases  which  have  already  been  operated  upon 
unsuccessfully),  and  the  location  of  the  disease;  "to  either  end  of  this 
,  incision  there  may  be  added  accessory  incisions,  an  anterior  and  a 
8t«rior.  The  flaps  that  are  thus  marked  out,  including  all  the  soft 
parts,  arc  raised  so  as  to  expose  two  or  three  ribs  for  four  or  five 
inches  of  their  length.  Instead  of  the  incision  as  described  above  an 
elliptical  or  the  double  flap  incision,  as  described  in  the  Estlaender 
operation,  may  be  employed. 

The  periosteum  is  stripped  off  two  or  three  ribs  with  the  ele- 
vator, and  then  from  three  to  five  inches  of  the  two  or  three  ribs 
that  have  been  thus  denuded  are  resected  with  the  bone  forceps. 
All  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated.  Cutting  from 
the  fistula,  the  parietal  (costal)  pleura,  which  is  now  exposed,  is 
opened  up  with  a  free  incision,  and  entrance  thus  gained  into  the 
suppurating  pleural  cavity.    The  pleura  which  invests  the  lung  (vis- 
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ceral)  is  incised,  and  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fiu?cr  or  bltinf- 
pointed  scissors  this  is  jteeled  off  the  lung;  here  and  there  it  will  l'^ 
necessary  to  cut  a  band  with  the  scissors.     Ir  ""■-- 
may  be  separated  from  the  lung  with  comparai 
be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  into  the  In 

As  the  decortication  of  the  lung  progn 
sidcrable  oozing  from  the  denuded  lung  su 
controlled  by  compression  with  gauze  pads,  a 
bleeding  surface  following  up  the  fingers  of  t 
scissors,  according  as  the  pleura  is  detached. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  pt^^lofl  ofT  the 
is  stripped  off  the  chest  wall  and  then  off  t' 
rating  the  pleura  from  the  contiguous  portic 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  undue 
a  rule,  the  pleura  is  fairly  easily  separated  ai 

At  times  it  will  be  found  more  conveni' 
tnehment  of  the  pleura  by  stripping  it  away 
is  then  peeled  off  the  diaphragm  and  finally 
lung. 

Occasionally  the  conditions  that  exist 
of  excising  all  of  the  diseased  pleura,  and  u 
the  operator  must  content  himself  with  the 
or  parietal  (costal  and  diaphragmatic)  pleui 
incise  the  visceral  pleura  and  strip  it  away 
lung  without  removing  it. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  removed,  eitb 
cavity  in  the  chest  is  loosely  tamponed  with 
the  skin  approximated  with  silk-worm  gut  si 
of  its  extent,  where  the  tampon  euiergw. 

As  a  rule,  as  a  detachment  of  the  pleura 
the  lung  will  be  seen  gradually  to  expand  m 

This  operation  has  the  advantage  of  re 
suppurating  membrane,  and  besides  eliniin 
expansion  of  the  lung.  The  operation  is  n 
dtagnosible  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  dis( 
of  the  operation,  of  tuberculous  deposits  in 
the  surgeon  in  discontinuing  the  operation. 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
consists  of  a  cavity  with  elastic  muscular  walls. 

Within  the  cavity  are  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  kidneys,  etc.  These  organs 
are  all  more  or  less  movable,  and  are  provided  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  investment  of  peritoneum. 

Externally  the  abdomen  is  limited  above  by  the  free  border  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  below  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac  bone  of 
either  side  and  Poupart'a  ligaments.  The  walls  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  soft  parts,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  the  poste- 
rior and  the  antero-lateral.  The  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  its  external  limitations. 

The  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm; 
below,  the  abdominal  cavity  includes,  on  either  side,  the  iliac  fossa 
and  communicates  through  a  wide,  heart-shaped  opening  with  the 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  margin  of  the  inlet  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  by  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  entirely  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior  of  the  body  except  in  the  female,  where  a 
communication  exists  through  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  this  is  frequently  the  channel  through  which  infection 
is  carried  to  the  peritoneum  from  without. 

The  Diaphragm,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  a  musculo-aponeurotic  structure  that  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  dome-shaped,  bulging  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  presenting  its  lower  concave  surface  to 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  arises  by  muscular  fibers,  which  vary  in 
length,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs. 
Behind,  it  arises  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  and  liga- 
mentum  arcuatum  internum  and  by  its  two  crura  from  the  anterior 
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ceral)  is  incised,  and  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or  blunt- 
pointed  Bcisfiors  this  is  peeled  off  the  lung;  here  and  there  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  a  band  with  the  scissors.  In  many  cases  the  pleura 
may  be  separated  from  the  lung  with  comparative  ease,  and  this  should 
be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  into  the  lung  tissue  proper. 

As  the  decortication  of  the  lung  progresses  there  may  be  con- 
siderable oozing  from  the  denuded  lung  surface,  but  this  may  be 
controlled  by  compression  with  gauze  pads,  which  are  applied  to  the 
lileeding  surface  following  up  the  fingers  of  the  operator  or  the  blunt 
scissors,  according  as  the  pleura  is  detached. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  peeled  off  the  lung  the  parietal  pleura 
is  stripped  off  the  chest  wall  and  then  off  the  diaphragm.  In  sepa- 
rating the  pleura  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  undue  pulling  or  tearing.  As 
a  rule,  the  pleura  is  fairly  easily  separated  and  removed. 

At  times  it  will  be  foimd  more  convenient  to  commence  the  de- 
tachment of  the  pleura  by  stripping  it  away  from  the  chest  wall;  it 
is  then  peeled  off  the  diaphragm  and  finally  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung. 

Occasionally  the  conditions  that  exist  preclude  the  possibility 
of  excising  all  of  the  diseased  pleura,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  operator  must  content  himself  with  the  excision  of  the  visceral 
or  parietal  (costal  and  diaphragmatic)  pleura  in  part,  or  else  simply 
incise  the  visceral  pleura  and  strip  it  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung  without  removing  it. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  removed,  either  entire  or  in  part,  the 
cavity  in  the  chest  is  loosely  tamponed  with  gauze  and  tlie  edges  of 
the  skin  approximated  with  eilk-worm  gut  sutures,  except  for  a  part 
of  its  extent,  where  the  tampon  emerges. 

As  a  rule,  as  a  detachment  of  the  pleura  from  the  lung  progresses, 
the  lung  will  be  seen  gradually  to  expand  more  and  more. 

This  operation  has  the  advantage  of  removing  the  pathological 
suppurating  membrane,  and  besides  eliminates  an  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  the  lung.  The  operation  is  not  advisable  in  cases  of 
diagnosible  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  discovery,  during  the  course 
of  the  operation,  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lung  would  warrant 
the  surgeon  in  discontinuing  the  operation. 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
coDsists  of  a  cavity  with  elastic  muscular  walls. 

Within  the  cavity  are  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  kidneys,  etc.  These  organs 
are  all  more  or  less  movable,  and  are  provided  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  investment  of  peritoneum. 

Externally  the  abdomen  is  limited  above  by  the  free  border  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  below  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac  bone  of 
either  side  and  Poupart's  ligaments.  The  walls  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  soft  parts,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  the  poste- 
rior and  the  antero-lateral.  The  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  its  external  limitations. 

The  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm; 
below,  the  abdominal  cavity  includes,  on  either  side,  the  iliac  fossa 
and  communicates  through  a  wide,  heart-shaped  opening  with  the 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  margin  of  the  inlet  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  by  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  entirely  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior  of  the  body  except  in  the  female,  where  a 
communication  exists  through  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  this  is  frequently  the  channel  through  which  infection 
is  carried  to  the  peritoneum  from  without. 

The  Diaphragm,  which  forma  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  a  muBculo-aponeurotic  structure  that  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  dome-shaped,  bulging  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  presenting  its  lower  concave  surface  to 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  arises  by  muscular  fibers,  which  vary  in 
length,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensifonii  process  of  the  ster- 
num and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs. 
Behind,  it  arist-s  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  and  liga- 
meutum  arcuatum  internum  and  by  its  two  crura  from  the  anterior 
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surface  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  three  upper  lumbar  vertebra?.  From 
these  points  of  origin  the  muscular  fibers  converge  and  are  continued 
into  a  three-leafed  aponeurotic  structure :  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm.  Behind  the  diaphragm  there  is  an  opening,  the  aortic, 
through  which  the  aorta  passes  from  the  thoracic  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity;  the  posterior  boundary  of  this  opening  corresponds 
to  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  there  is  an  open- 
ing which  is  surrounded  bj'  muscular  fibers  and  through  which 
the  oesophagus  passes  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  To  the 
right  of  the  middle  line,  toward  the  front,  at  the  junction  of  the 
right  and  middle  segments  of  the  central  tendon,  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  edges  of  this  opening 
are  formed  of  aponeurotic  fibers.  The  heart,  wrapped  in  its  peri- 
cardial sac,  re^ts  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm. 

In  front,  close  to  the  sternum,  on  either  side  of  the  bundle  of 
fibers  which  arises  from  the  ensiform  proceas,  there  is  a  space  where 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  dia[)hragm  are  absent;  so  that,  in  this 
situation,  an  opening  exists  through  which  the  contents  of  one  cavity 
may  be  forced  into  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  so-called  diaphragmatic 
hernia. 

On  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 
phragm reaches  higher  into  the  chest  than  on  the  left.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  iiy  a  thin  fascia,  the  fascia  endo- 
thoracica;  the  abdominal  surface  is  likewise  covered  by  a  fascia 
which  is  very  thin,  the  fascia  tninsversalis. 

The  Posterior  Wall  of  the  Abdomen,  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
back,  corresponds  to  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae  and  to  the  several 
muscles  which  (ill  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  on  either  side  of  the  spina!  column.  Externally  we  find 
the  skin  and  beneath  this  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  Between 
the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region  there  are  interposed  strong  layers  of 
fascia  which  serve  to  strengthen  this  region  very  much.  The  in- 
ternal or  abdominal  aspect  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is 
lined  by  that  part  of  the  transversalis  fascia  which  covers  the  psoaa 
and  quadratus  liimlmrum  muscles. 

The  kidney,  inclosed  within  its  fatty  capsule,  is  located  in  the 
lumbar  rejrion  between  the  transversalis  fascia — i.e.,  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia — and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  its  ante- 
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nor  surface  onl_v  being  covered  by  the  peritoneum;  so  that  the  organ 
is  thus  excluded  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  Antero-Lateral  Wall  of  the  Abdomen  is  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  soft  parts.  It  consists  of  the  skin  with  its  underlying  fatty 
layer;  several  broad,  flat  muscles,  the  oblique,  the  transversalis,  and 
the  recti;  and  the  aponeuroses  which  correspond  to  these  muscles. 
The  fascia  transversalis  is  found  beneath  the  muscles,  and  l>enealh 
the  fascia  transversalis  the  subperitoneal  fat  is  encountered,  and, 
finally,  deepest,  most  internal  of  all,  is  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

In  the  female  the  abdomen  is  more  rounded  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable pad  of  fat;  in  the  male,  especially  in  athletes,  the  fatty 
layer  is  less  marked  or  almost  entirely  absent;  so  that  the  markings 
of  the  muscles  show  through  the  skin  and  give  the  characteristic 
appearance  to  the  abdomen. 

In  the  middle  line,  about  midway  between  the  ensiform  process 
and  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  is  a  well-marked  depression,  the  navel; 
this  is  an  important  landmark,  although  its  position  may  vary  some- 
what in  different  individuals,  and  marks  the  place  where  the  foetal 
umbilical  vessels  and  fcetal  channels  enter  and  pass  out  of  the  abdo- 
men. Above,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num, and  passing  downward  from  this  there  is  a  furrow  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  rectus  muscles,  but  which  does  not 
reach  downward  as  far  as  the  symphysis.  On  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  is  the 
location  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  Below,  on  either  side,  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines — important  surgical  landmarks — may  be  seen, 
and  upon  the  pubic  bones,  on  either  side  of  and  close  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  spinous  processes  of  the  pubes  may  be  felt. 

Corresponding  to  Poupart's  ligament,  which  reaches  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  there  is  a  linear 
crease  in  the  skin  which  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

The  whole  abdomen  is  covered  by  the  skin,  underneath  which 
is  the  subcutaneous  fat;  the  abdomen  is  a  favorite  site  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  fat  in  the  obese,  and  this  layer  varies  much  in  thickness 
in  different  individuals;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
fatty  layer  upon  the  breast  and  below  with  the  fat  of  the  thighs. 
At  the  navel  the  fat  is  absent,  the  skin  being  depressed  and  fixed 
to  the  aponeurosis  beneath,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  navel  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  pad  of  fat.    The  subcuta- 
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neous  fatty  layer  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  imderlying  mus- 
cle and  aponeurosis,  leaving  these  structures  covered  by  a  thin,  loose, 
cellular  fascia,  the  so-called  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  but 
which  is  really  a  part  of  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  layer. 
This  fascia  is  more  intimately  attached  to  the  linea  alba  and  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  external  inguinal  ring  than 
elsewhere.  From  the  pillars  of  the  ring  it  is  prolonged  downward 
around  the  spermatic  cord  and  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dartos. 

The  Superficial  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — In  the  subcu- 
taneous fatty  layer  the  superficial  arteries  and  veins  ramify. 

Above,  branches  of  the  superior  epigastric,  which  perforate  the 
rectus  and  the  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath,  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Below,  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric artery,  which  is  derived  from  the  femoral,  curves  obliquely 
upward  across  Pou  part's  ligament  toward  the  umbilicus  and  supplies 
the  skin  and  fat  in  this  region.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
branches  that  are  given  off  from  the  lumbar  arteries  pierce  the  mus- 
cles and  ramify  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These  vessels  are  all 
accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins.  Underneath  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  are  seen  many  large  veins  which  communicate  with 
those  within  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  when  the  blood-current  is 
obstructed  in  the  portal  vein  or  the  vena  cava  these  superficial  ab- 
dominal veins  become  swollen  and  prominent  and  are  readily  recog- 
nized beneath  the  skin. 

After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  thin 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  have  been  removed  from  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  abdomen,  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fleshy  por- 
tion of  this  same  muscle  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen  are  exposed. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Antcro-Iateral  Wall,  The  Extebval 
OsLHiUE  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  the  most  superficial  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  muscle 
arises  by  fleshy  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  eight  lower 
ribs,  interdigitating  w"th  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  pectoralis 
major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  this  muscle  have  a 
general  oblique  direction,  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  terminat- 
ing in  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  Those  fibers  which  arise  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  almost 
directly  downward  and  are  attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  outer 
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lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior  free  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  forms  the  anterior  border  of  the  triangle  of 
Pettit.  The  posterior  border  of  this  triangle  is  formed  by  the  outer 
free  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  its  base  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac 
bone,  its  floor  by  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  a  broad,  strong,  pearly 
white,  glistening,  fibrous  structure  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  and  is  exposed  after  the  integument  and  underlying  fatty 
layer  (superficial  fascia)  have  been  removed.  The  fibers  of  the  apo- 
neurosis are,  for  the  most  part,  directed  downward  and  inward,  cov- 
ering in  the  recti  and  joining  in  the  middle  line,  between  these 
muscles,  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  linea  alba  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  reaches  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  above  to  the  symphysis  pubis  below;  it  marks  the 
union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  either  side  and  separates  the  recti  from 
each  other.  The  linea  alba  is  interrupted  by  the  navel.  Above  the 
navel  the  linea  alba  is  broad:  in  the  epigastric  region  it  is  1  to  3 
cm.  wide,  and  below,  toward  the  navel,  becomes  still  broader.  Below 
the  navel,  however,  it  is  not  so  broad,  owing  to  the  closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  Above,  where  it  is  broad,  it  is  thin 
from  before  backward,  and  below,  where  it  is  narrow,  it  is  thick 
from  before  backward.  Below,  at  its  attachment  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  spreads  out  and  is  known  as  the  adminiculum  lineae  albs. 

Those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  that 
pass  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  form  Poupart'a  ligament;  where 
this  ligament  is  attached  to  the  pubic  spine,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  splits  and  leaves  a  triangular  opening  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  through  this  the  spermatic  cord  in 
the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  emerge.  Below  Pou- 
part's,  the  aponeurosis  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh. 

Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus,  at  the  linea  semilunaris,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  blended  with  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  underlying  muscles;  from  the  linea  semilunaris  the  aponeu- 
rosis is  continued  inward,  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  and  in  the  middle  line  joins  with  that  of  the  opposite 
•ide  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  Ixternal  Oblique  Muscle  lies  beneath  the  external 
oblique  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  con- 
it 
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nective  tissue  being  interposed  between  them.  The  fibers  of  this 
muscle  have  a  direction  the  opposite  to  those  of  the  external  oblique. 

This  muscle  arises  below  from  the  anterior  two-thirda  of  the 
middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  outer  half  of 
Poupart'a  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  fibers  pass  in  a  general 
direction  upward  and  forward,  some  being  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  the  others  terminat- 
ing in  the  anterior  aponeurosis,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus, 
the  linea  semilunaris.  The  lowermost  fibers,  which  arise  from  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  pass  inward  and  then,  curving  downward,  join  with 
a  similar  process  from  the  transversalia  to  form  the  conjoined  tendon, 
which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  Transversalis  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  broad  abdom- 
inal muscles.  It  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen  lying  next  beneath 
the  internal  oblique,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  connective  tissue  inter- 
vening between  them.  Its  fibers  have  a  transverse  direction.  This 
muscle  arises  behind,  through  the  lumbar  fascia,  from  the  transverse 
processes  and  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebra ;  above,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  six  lower  ribs;  below,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  outer  one-third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  fibers  pass  forward 
and  inward,  and,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  terminate  in  the 
anterior  aponeurosis.  Those  fibers  of  the  transversalis  which  arise 
from  Poupart's  ligament  pass  inward,  and  curving  downward  join 
with  a  similar  process  from  the  internal  oblique  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes  behind 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  Beneath  the  transversalis  muscle,  the 
transversalis  fascia,  which  linea  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, is  found. 

The  Eectp8  is  a  long,  flat  muscle  occupying  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  linea  alba  being 
interposed  between  them. 

Above,  the  rectus  muscles  are  broad  and  attached  to  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  Below,  they  become  narrow  and  are  attached 
to  the  symphysis  and  crest  of  the  pubes.  The  recti  are  marked  by 
several  transverse  fibrous  intersections,  which  are  united  to  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  this  muscle,  but  not  to  the  posterior;  they 
are  usually  three  in  number,  two  above  the  umbilicus  and  one  below. 

The  Aponeuhoses  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  are  blended  with  each  other  along  the  outer  border  of 


KIR.  89.— TmnByprai-  Section  of  tlir  Ahdomrn  Aboyo  Ihe  Srmiluoar 
Fold  of  DougUs.  AA,  antiTior  luyer  of  the  tplit  apnupuroals  of  the 
oblique  and  traoBviTsalla  muaclfs— antrrlor  layor  of  sbrnlh  of  the  rectus: 
C  doscendtns  coIod;  EO,  external  oblique  muscle:  KM,  erector  aplDB 
luuacle:  /,  iDtestlDC  suspended  by  the  mesentery;  lO,  Internal  oblique 
muscle.  A',  kidney:  LD,  latlsaltnus  dorsi  muscle:  L8.  llnea  aemlluoaris: 
1/,  mesentery  Isuapends  smalt  Intestine  to  vertebral  column);  P.  psoas 
muscle;  P,  P,  P,  peritoneum  lining  inner  aspect  of  abdominal  wall: 
P.\.  posterior  layer  of  apllt  aponeurosis  of  the  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles — posterior  layer  of  sheath  of  rectus:  QL,  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle;  H,  rectua  muscle;  T,  T,  tranaversalis  tascia:  TK,  trmnaTeraalis 
muscle. 


Fig.  M.— Transverse  Section  of  the  Abdomen  Relow  the  Semilunar 
Fold  of  PouKtas,  Showing  the  Bntire  Aponeurosis  Passing  In  Front  of 
the  Rectus  Muscle.  A,  oponeuroRls  of  the  abdomtnst  muscles  (oblique 
and  Irnnsversalls),  passing  undivided  in  front  of  the  rectus.  For  rz- 
planattou  of  letters  see  Fig.  m 
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the  rectus  muscle.  Here,  corresponding  to  the  linea  semilunaris, 
they  form  one  aponeurotic  layer.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
the  conjoined  aponeurosis  splits  into  two  layers, — an  anterior  and 
a  posterior, — and  these  include  the  rectus  between  them,  one  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  muscle  and  the  other  behind  it,  and  both  joining 
again  with  each  other,  between  the  recti,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form 
the  linea  alba.  This  disposition  of  the  apont'urosis  and  sheath  of 
the  rectus  is  very  simple  and  holds  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  muscle.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  the 
whole  aponeurotic  layer,  without  splitting,  passes  in  front  of  the 
muscle;  so  that  this  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  upon  its  posterior 
aspect,  is  without  a  proper  sheath  and  is  covered  only  by  the  general 
fascia  transversalis.  Upon  iho  posterior  aspect  of  the  rectus,  where 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  terminates,  it  presents  a  sharp, 
curved  edge:   the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas. 

The  Eascia  Transversalis.  —  Lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  muscle  and  continued  over  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  strong  fascia,  the  fascia  transversalis.  Above, 
this  fascia  is  thin  and  linesthe  abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  front  and  upon  the  sides  it  lines  the  internal  aspect  of  the  mua- 
cles,  etc.,  that  form  the  antero-lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  the 
inguinal  region  it  is  rather  thicker.  Behind,  upon  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  the  fascia  covers  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumboruui 
muscles,  forming  in  this  situation  the  anterior  layer  of  tfie  lumbar 
fascia.  This  portion  of  the  fascia,  being  traced  downward,  is  seen 
to  invest  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  and  is  attached  to  the  inner 
lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where 
the  femoral  vessels  escape,  under  the  ligament,  into  the  tbigli.  As 
the  psoaji  and  iliacus  muscles  pass  out  of  the  abdomen,  under  Pou- 
part's ligament,  into  the  thigh,  the  fascia  accompanies  and  invests 
them.  That  portion  of  the  fascia  which  covers  and  invests  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  both  within  the  abdomen  and  also  in  the  thigh, 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  is  known  as  the  fascia  tliaca.  The  fascia 
also  dips  down  into  the  true  pelvis,  lining  its  internal  wall,  muscles, 
etc.,  providing  more  or  less  complete  sheaths  to  the  pelvic  viscera  and 
is  here  known  as  the  pelvic  fascia.  All  these  fascise,  though  having 
different  names,  are  simply  parts  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia 
or  fascia  endoabdominalis. 

The  Parietal  Feritoneam. — The  whole  interior  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  lined  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum.     Between 
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this  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  transversalis  fapcia 
there  is  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  contains  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  fat.     This  is  the  suliperitoneal  connective  tissue. 

Through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  alidoniinal  wail  pliiccd  just 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  we  may  study  the  round  liffament  of 
the  liver.  This  structure  is  the  remains  of  the  fa-tal  umbilical  vein 
and  reaches  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  navel  upward  and  to 
the  right  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  A  fold  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  around  the  round  ligament,  is  called  the  falciform  ligament. 

Accompanying  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  from  the  region 
of  the  umiiilicus  are  several  veins;  one,  the  largest,  enters  the  portal 
system,  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  between  the  veins  of 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the  {Kirtal  circulation. 

Reaching  downward,  in  the  middle  line  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  summit  of  the  bladder,  is  the  urachus.  This  is  a  nnisculo-fibrous 
cord, — the  remains  of  the  freta!  allantois, — and  may  be  found  more 
or  less  pervious  in  the  child  or  adult;  so  that  a  comnumication  may 
thus  exist  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  bladder.  As  tlie  parietal 
peritoneum  which  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall,  passes  over  the  urachus,  it  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
longitudinal  fold:    the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  media. 

The  Deep  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — Between  the  layers 
of  the  muscles  of  the  alKlfumn  Ihe  deep  vessels  of  the  abdominal 
wall  ramify.  Above  are  foun<l  tlie  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
mammary,  the  superior  epigastric,  and  Ihe  mu.sculo-phrenic.  The 
superior  epigastric  is  continued  from  the  thorax,  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm,  between  its  costal  and  sternal  portions:  it 
pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  supplies  this 
muscle  and  gives  off  branches  which  perforate  the  muscle  and  the 
anterior  layer  of  its  sheath  to  supply  the  sulwutaneous  tissue  and 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  superficial 
epigastric  and  deep  (inferior)  epigastric. 

Below,  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac,  which  are 
derived  from  the  external  iiiac,  are  encountered;  these  are  given 
off  just  before  this  vessel  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  to  become 
the  femoral. 

The  deep  epigastric  is  directed  upward  and  inward  toward  the 
umbilicus,  resting  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectus,  be- 
tween the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and 
enters  the  substance  of  this  muscle  below  the  semilunar  fold  of 


Fig.  ti. — The  RoKlaus  of  thr  Abdomen  its  lodlOHtrd  by  Twn  Tr«D«TKn<> 
Lion  drawn  tbruURb  tbe  Tip*  of  the  Cartllit«F«  of  tbr  T<'ntb  Ribi  and  the 
Antrrlor  Hupt'hnr  lllur  Spiiice  and  Tvo  Obllquf  Llnrn  drawn  from  tbf  Ttpa 
of  tbc  nme  rnrtliagca  down  to  tbr  Publo  Splnea.  Thr  llTt^r  and  gall-bladdor 
ar<*  IndU'niod  In  ornnftr,  ^toiimch  and  duodrnum  In  red  (dotted  llnra  rt'prtf- 
•ent  that  part  fif  tbe  duodrnum  whirb  Ilea  behind  tbe  stomarb).  The  pan- 
crraa  and  colon  are  Indlrated  In   blue,   the  kidneya  In   (n-en. 
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Douglas,  supplying  it  and  anastomosing  with  the  end  branches  of 
the  superior  epigaetric.  Some  branches  from  this  vessel  pierce  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  llie  rectus  muscle  and  ramify  in  the 
fatty  layer  beneath  the  skin. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  passes  upward  and  outward  beneath 
and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine;  it  then  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  after 
piercing  the  transversalis  fascia  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen. 

From  behind  come  the  abdominal  branches  of  the  lumbar  ar- 
teries: usually  four.  They  pass  forward  between  the  muscles  and 
anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  niusculo-phrcnic,  superior  epi- 
gastric, the  di-ep  epigastric,  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac.  These 
arteries  are  all  accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins. 

The  Begions  of  the  Abdomen. — Tlie  surface  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  marked  off  into  areas  by  several  imaginary  lines  which  intersect 
each  other.  Two  of  these  are  transverse,  the  upper  passing  through 
the  tips  of  the  tenth  ribs,  the  lower  through  the  highest  points  of 
the  iliac  crests.  These  are  crossed  by  two  lines  which  pass  from  the 
tip  of  the  tenth  rib  of  either  side  downward  and  inward  to  the  pubic 
»pine. 

Above  (he  upjier  transverse  line  is  the: — 
(aj  Regio  epigastrica; 
between  the  two  transverse  lines  is  the 

(b)  Regio  mesogastrica ; 

and  below  the  lower  transverse  line  is  the 

(c)  Regio  hypogastrica. 
The  regio  epigastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  epigastrica  proper. 

2.  Regio  hypochondriaca  dextra. 

3.  Regio  hypochondriaca  sinistra. 
The  regio  mesogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  umbiliealis. 

2.  Regio  abdominis  laternlis  dcxtra. 

3.  Regio  abdominis  lateralis  sinistra. 
The  regio  hypogastrica  is  suWivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  pubica. 

2.  Regio  inguinalis  dextra. 

3.  Bcgio  inguinalis  sinistra. 
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THE  BACK. 

When  we  speak  of  the  back  we  mean  the  whole  posterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  The  back  may  be  divided  into  three  regions:  the 
dorsal,  the  lumbar,  and  the  sacral. 

It  is  better  to  consider  the  back  aa  a  whole,  since  these  regions 
merge  directly  into  each  other  without  any  definite  dividing  line. 

Above  the  back  is  limited  by  the  vertebra  prominens  and  below 
by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  dorsal  portion  corresponds  to  the 
chest,  and  includes  the  dorsal  vertebrse  and  the  ribs,  the  scapulEe 
and  the  muscles  of  this  region.  The  lumbar  portion  forms  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  includes  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  the  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  either  side  which  fills  in  the 
space  between  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  sacral  region  corresponds  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  true 
pelvic  cavity  and  includes  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. 

In  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  longitudinal  furrow  in 
which  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrse,  from  the  seventh  cer- 
vical, vertebra  prominens,  above,  to  the  sacrum  below,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt;  those  which  correspond  to  the  sacrum  are  less  prominent. 

To  either  side  of  this  median  furrow  there  is  a  prominent  mass 
formed  by  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  back.  These  masses  ex- 
tend from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput,  and,  the  more  pronounced  they 
are,  the  deeper  is  the  median  groove. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  on  either  side,  are  the  seapulffi— shoulder- 
blades.  These  bones  are  triangular  in  shape  and  are  located  between 
the  first  and  eighth  ribs  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
inner  or  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrffl  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 
This  bone  is  freely  movable  and  its  position  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  felt 
beneath  the  skin  and  may  be  traced  outward  and  upward;  its  outer 
end,  which  is  prolonged  outward  and  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward, is  called  the  acromion  process  and  overhangs  the  shoulder- 
joint,  articulating  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  scapula,  the  angle,  corresponds  to  the  eighth  rib, 
and  is  a  surgical  landmark  of  some  value. 

The  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  back  is 
continuous  with  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  trunk.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  rather  firm  and  fibrous  and 
contains  a  varj'ing  amount  of  fatty  tissue.    The  deep  fascia  of  the 
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back  is  a  strong,  dense,  fibrous  layer  which  covers  in  the  superficial 
muscles;  it  is  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  and  may  be  traced  upward,  upon  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle, as  far  as  the  occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  dorsal 
region  it  is  attached  to  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Below  it  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  the 
sacrum. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Back  are  numerous  and  may  be  divided  into 
several  layers. 

First  Later  of  Muscles. — Trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  Trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  one  on  either  side;  to- 
gether they  are  lozenge-shaped  and  occupy  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  which  corresponds  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra;,  and  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrBe.  From  this  extens^ive  origin  the 
muscle  of  each  side  is  attached  as  follows:  Those  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  occipital  bone  pass  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and 
are  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  outer  one-third  of  the  clav- 
icle; those  from  the  dorsal  and  cervical  vertebrje  converge  and  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  corresponds  to  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebra;  shows  an  aponeurotic  origin, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  is  oval  in  shape. 

The  Lalissimu4  Dorsi  is  broad,  triangle-shaped,  and  flat,  and 
occupies  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions,  being  partly  over- 
lapped by  the  trapezius. 

It  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  lower  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebne.  Below  the  aponeu- 
rotic origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
aponeurosis  that  covers  the  erector  spinte;  the  muscle  also  arises 
from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  by 
three  or  four  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  ribs.  From 
this  extensive  origin  the  fibers  all  converge,  and  at  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  they  form  a  thick,  flat,  fleshy  muscle,  which,  making  a  half- 
turn  upon  itself,  passes  upward,  in  front  of  the  teres  major,  and  is 
attached  by  a  narrow,  flat,  aponeurotic  tendon  to  the  inner  lip  of 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  teres  major  form  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  axilla. 
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Secont)  Layeb  of  Muscles: 


Levator  anguli  scapulse. 
f  Major. 


Ehomboideus 


Minor. 


y/w  Levator  AnguJi  Scapvlce  is  located  in  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  the  upper  dorsal  region.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the 
tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervical  vcr- 
tebrje;  passing  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  it  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner,  or  vertebral,  border  of  the  scapula?. 

The  Bhomboids  are  two  flat  muscles  placed  one  above  the  other, 
both  lying  upon  the  same  plane  and  really  forming  one  broad,  flat 
muscle.  Internally  they  are  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  last  cervical  and  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebne,  and  exter- 
nally to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

Third  Layer  of  Muscles. — Splenius;  serratus  posticus,  supe- 
rior and  inferior. 

The  Spknius  is  located  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  dorsal 
region,  reaching  from  the  occiput  downward  as  far  as  the  si-xth  dorsal 
vertebras  below. 

The  Serratus  Posticus. — The  superior  and  inferior  are  two  thin, 
flat  muscles,  the  superior  being  located  in  the  upper  dorsal  region, 
the  inferior  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Fourth  Later  are  numerous  and  have 
a  longitudinal  direction,  reaching  upward,  alongside  of  the  spinal 
column,  from  the  sacrum  as  far  as  the  occiput.  The  muscles  of  this 
group,  except  the  erector  spinas,  are  of  but  little  importance  sur- 
gically. 

The  Erector  Spina:  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  forms  a  large 
niusculo-tendinous  mass,  which  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of 
the  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  column,  being  superimposed  upon  the 
quadratuB  lumborum  in  this  region.  From  the  lumbar  region  the 
erector  spinjE  is  continued  upward  into  the  dorsal  region.  In  the 
dorsal  region  this  muscle  divides  into  a  number  of  processes,  each 
of  which  receives  a  different  name  and  is  described  as  a  separate 
muscle.  The  erector  spinje  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  is  covered 
by  a  dense  aponeurotic  structure:  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  iliac  crest  and. 
through  its  aponeurosis,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  two  or  three  lower 
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dorsal  vertebra;.  The  erector  spinic  is  inclufloci  l>etween  the  poste- 
rior and  middle  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  quadratus  lum- 
borum  lie?  beneath  the  erector  spinte. 

In  the  luinbiir  rofrion  the  erector  spinas  forms  a  well-marked 
muscular  ma.-;:-,  and  its  outer  edge  is  an  important  guide  in  cutting 
down  upon  the  kidney. 

TuE  MrscLEs  OF  THE  FiFTU  L/VVtu  are  numerous,  and  are  made 
up,  for  the  most  part,  of  longitudinal  .strips  that  connect  adjoining 
vertebra'  to  each  other.  Thev  are  all  more  or  le?s  continuous  with 
each  other,  but  receive  different  names  in  different  regions.  They 
are  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  extend  frr>ni  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput. 

The  QuadratUB  Lumborum  is  really  a  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
forming  part  of  its  posterior  wall;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  broad, 
and  thick.  It  fill:*  in  the  s[iace  on  eitlicr  side  of  the  spinal  column 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  broader  below  at 
its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  tlie  ilium  than  above  at  its  insertion 
into  the  last  rib.  Its  outer  border  is  free  and  lies  more  extcrnnl  than 
that  of  the  erector  spinae,  and  forms  an  important  surgical  guide. 

The  muscle  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  ilio-lumhar  ligament  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches.  From  this  origin 
the  muscle  passes  upward  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  half  of  the 
lower  border  of  tlie  lust  rib  an<l,  by  fleshy  slips,  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vcrtebrie. 

The  muscle  is  inclosed  between  the  middle  and  anterior  layers 
of  the  lumbar  fa.«cia.  and  lies  directly  beneath  the  erector  spinip, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  Lumbar  Fascia. — In  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a  strong 
aponeurotic  structure  called  the  luuibar  fa.«cia;  it  is  through  this 
fascia  that  the  transversal  is  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spine. 
The  lumbar  fascia  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  layers 
(see  Fig.  8!»).  The  anterior  layer  is  rather  thin,  covers  the  front 
surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  mu.«cle,  and  is  attached  inter- 
nally to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrjp;  above,  this  layer  of  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  last  rib,  where  it  constitutes  the  ligameutum  arcuatum 
externum.  The  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  strong,  is  at- 
tached to  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
t<^ne,  and  is  placed  between  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  erector 
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spinse  muscles.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  Inmbar  fascia  is  attached 
to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  it 
forms  the  posterior  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  erector  spinae,  and 
is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  At 
the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  luniborum  the  three  layers  of  the 
lumbar  fascia  unite  to  form  a  single  aponeurotic  layer,  through  which 
the  transversalis  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spinal  column. 

The  Psoas  and  niacns  Muscles. — In  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
lying  one  upon  either  side  of  the  spinal  column,  is  the  psoas  muscle. 
It  arises  by  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  passing  downward  joins  with 
the  iliacus. 

The  iliacus  muscle  occupies  the  iliac  fossa,  taking  its  origin 
there,  and,  together  with  the  psoas,  passes  out  of  the  abdomen  under 
Poupart's  ligament  to  be  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

The  psoas  and  iliacus  are  covered  by  a  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia. 
This  is  simply  a  part  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia  of  the  ab- 
domen. That  part  which  covers  the  psoas  muscle  is  thickened  above, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum;  laterally, 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  this  fascia  is  continuous  with 
that  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum:  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  fascia.  The  iliac  fascia  covers  the  iliacus  muscle  also, 
and  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  brim  of  the  pehns, 
and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass 
down  into  the  thigh.  In  this  situation  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward, under  Poupart's  ligament,  behind  the  vessels  into  the  thigh, 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  psoas-iliacus  muscle. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  is  spread  out  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  kidney,  incased  in  its 
capsule  of  fat,  lies  between  this  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  quadratus  luniborum  muscle. 

The  Spinal  Column,  etc. — The  spinal  column  is  made  up  of  the 
vertebrjE  and  intervertebral  pads,  the  sacrum,  and  the  coccyx;  it  is 
located  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
spinal  column  gives  solidity,  combined  with  flexibility,  to  the  trunk, 
and  furnishes  a  canal  to  contain  and  protect  the  spinal  cord. 

"We  may  palpate  the  body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  the  atlas, 
through  the  mouth,  its  anterior  tubercle  lying  just  behind  the  soft 
palate;  those  vertebras  which  lie  below  this  down  as  far  as  the  fifth 
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cervical  may  also  be  palpated  through  the  mouth.  Lower  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  dorsal  region  palpation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
is  impossible.  The  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  can  be  felt  through 
the  abdomen,  especially  in  thin  persons.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx 
may  be  palpated  through  the  rectum. 

The  laminae  meet  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  spinous 
processes  and  to  complete  the  cand  which  contains  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumber  regions  the  spaces  between  the 
laminse  are  broad,  and  a  knife-blade  might  easily  be  introduced 
through  these  into  the  spinal  canal.  This  could  not  be  so  readily 
done  in  the  dorsal  region,  however,  where  the  laminse  anf'  spines 
overlap  each  other  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof. 

The  spaces  between  the  laminse  are  occupied  by  the  ligamenta 
Bubflava,  which  serve  to  complete  the  canal  and  even  it  out  upon 
its  inner  aspect. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  common  ligaments;  the  posterior  common  liga- 
ment, besides  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  with  each  other, 
also  serves  to  even  out  the  irregularities  upon  the  internal  aspect  of 
the  canal.  The  spines  of  the  vertebra  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  ligaments:  the  interspinous  and  the  supraspinous. 

The  spinal  column  presents  three  curves  in  the  sagittal  direc- 
tion, antero-posterior,  and  one  lateral  with  the  concavity  toward  the 
left  (aorta). 

Fractures  of  the  spine  usually  involve  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical, last  dorsal,  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  are  usually  caused 
by  indirect  violence,  the  curved  parts  of  the  spine  being  bent  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity. 

The  spinal  canal  is  widest  in  the  neck  and  triangular  upon  sec- 
tion; narrower  in  the  dorsal  region  and  circular  upon  section.  It  is 
narrowest  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  dorsal.  From  the  eleventh  dorsal 
it  becomes  wider  again.  In  the  sacrum  it  is  flattened  from  before 
backward  and  terminates  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  this  bone. 

The  spinal  canal  shows  a  series  of  openings — intervertebral — 
upon  either  side,  just  behind  the  bodies,  for  the  passage  of  nerves 
and  vessels  to  and  from  the  canal.  The  contents  of  the  canal  are 
well  protected.  It  is  an  uncommon  accident  for  an  instrument  to 
penetrate  into  the  canal,  and  unusual  force  is  required  to  injure  the 
cord  inclosed  within  these  bony  walls. 

Contained  within  the  canal  is  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  much 
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smaller  and  shorter  than  the  canal;  the  spinal  cord  commences  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  medulla,  and  temiiuales  liclow  in  the  conus  ter- 
miiialis  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 
From  the  conus  terminalis  the  cord  is  prolonged  still  farther  down- 
ward as  the  filum  tcrminnle. 

The  j-pinal  cord,  as  it  lies  within  tlie  canal,  is  inclosed  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  canal  is  continu- 
ous with  the  dura  muter  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  skull,  iind  is 
adherent  to  the  iiiar;.'in  of  the  foramen  iiiagnam.  Here  it  splits  into 
two  layers,  the  external  of  which  is  applied  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
6]>iual  eunal  as  a  lining  membrane,  periosteum,  whereas  the  other, 
the  inner  layer,  forms  a  loose,  sack-like  envelope  for  the  cord,  the 
dura  mater  proper,  and  is  continued  all  the  way  down  to  the  coccyx, 
where  it  is  blended  with  the  periosteum  of  that  bone.  Between  these 
two  layers  there  is  a  space  in  which  veins  and  arteries  ramify  and 
into  which  hemorrhage  may  take  place.  Each  nerve,  at  its  exit  from 
the  spinal  caniil,  lias  prolnnjred  upon  it  a  tubular  process,  which  is 
derived  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

Beneath  this  dura  mater  sheath  is  the  pia  mater,  a  reticular 
structure  like  that  which  invests  the  brain ;  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pia  is  known  as  the  arachnoid,  and  the  inner,  which  is  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  is  known  as  the  pia  mater  proper 
and  carries  the  vessels  which  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  cord 
to  supply  it. 

Between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pin  there  is  a  space,  which  is 
called  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  which  is  subdivided,  cut  up,  by 
numerous  trabecul^e  into  a  net-work  of  small  spaces.  In  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pia,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  found.  From  the  pia  mater  laterally,  between  the 
roots  of  the  nerves,  there  arises  a  longitudinal  septum  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  by  a  number  of  proc- 
esses. The  line  of  origin  from  the  pia  is  continuous.  The  line  of 
attachment  to  the  dura  mater  is  interrupted.  Thb*  is  known  as  the 
ligamentum  dentatiun. 

The  surfaces  of  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater  (arachnoid)  are  not 
joined  to  each  other  except  for  occasional  strands  of  connective  tis- 
sue that  unite  them  here  and  there.  The  space  between  the  dura 
and  pia  mater  is  known  as  the  subdural  space. 
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Each  nerve-root  is  provided  with  an  envelope  consisting  of  a 
process  of  the  pia  and  dura. 

Arteries  that  supply  the  cord  consist  of  branches  from  the  ver- 
tebral, intercostals,  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral;  all  along  the  s])inal 
column  these  vessels  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foruniina  to  sup- 
ply the  coverings  and  the  cord. 

Veins,  in  the  form  of  plexuses,  are  found  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  cord,  within  the  canal,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura, 
or,  better,  between  the  dura  proper  and  the  periosteum. 


THE  STOMACH. 

The  Suri^cal  Anatomy  of  the  Stomacli. — The  stomach  is  a  pear- 
shaped,  pouched  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  a  capacity  of 
from  three  to  four  pints.  It  is  suspended  obliquely  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  upon  the  left  side,  eslcnding  from  the  cE-<ophagus  to 
the  duodenum.  Its  walls  are  thick,  and  consist  of  a  serous,  a  mus- 
cular, a  submucous,  and  a  mucous  membrane  coat. 

The  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the  cardiac,  is  above  and  toward 
the  left  side;  the  smaller  end,  the  pyloric,  is  below  and  toward  the 
right  side. 

The  cESophageal  opening  is  called  the  cardiac,  and  the  opening 
into  the  duodenum,  the  pyloric  oritice.  The  dilated  left  end  of  the 
stomach — i.e.,  that  part  to  the  left  of  the  cesophageal  opening — i.s 
called  the  fundus;  the  iiiTddle  part,  the  body;  and  the  right,  rather 
constricted  portion,  the  pylorus. 

The  stomach  presents  an  upper  or  right  border,  the  lesser  curva- 
ture, which  is  about  four  inches  long,  aud  a  lower  or  left  border,  the 
greater  curvature,  wliich  is  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  lesser 
curvature.  It  has  an  anterior  wai!  directed  forward  and  upward  and 
a  posterior  wall  which  is  directed  backward  and  downward. 

The  adult  stomach,  moderately  distended,  measures  in  its  long- 
,  Mt  diameter  from  ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  the  greater  to  the 
IcBBer  curvature,  four  to  five  inches;  and  from  the  anterior  to  the 
postcrinr  wall  about  three  and  one-half  inches.  When  the  stomach 
is  empty  tlie  first  and  second  diameters  are  diminished  and  the  third 
disappears,  as  the  walls  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  In  this 
condition  the  mucosa  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  and  ruga;. 

The  opening  between  the  pylorus  and  the  duodenum  is  indi- 
cated by. a  well-marked  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  which 
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may  be  felt  from  without;  it  is  made  up  of  circular  muscular  fibers, 
which  act  as  a  sphincter  and  which  serve  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach  from  that  of  the  duodenum. 

The  stomach  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  the  epi- 
gastric regions;  about  five-sixths  part  of  the  organ  lies  to  the  left 
of  the  middle  line,  the  pyloric  end  lying  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
liue.  The  cardiac  oritice  is  located  one  inch  below  the  diaphragm, 
to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  at  a  depth 
of  11  cm.  from  the  frout  wall  of  the  abdomen,  ou  a  line  directly 
behind  the  articulation  of  the  seventh  left  costal  cartilage  with  the 
sternum.  The  pyloric  orifice  lies  to  the  right  and  a  little  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage  arul  nearer  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  cardiac  orifice  to  the  pyloric  orifice 
would  be  downward  and  to  the  right.  The  fundus  of  the  stomacli 
reaches  upward  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  and 
is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  loft  lung  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  toward  the  left,  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  the  diaphragm  being 
interposed;  the  pyloric  end  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  are  covered  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Below  the 
stomach,  along  its  great  curvature  aud  attached  to  it  by  the  so-called 
gastro-colic  ligament,  is  the  transverse  colon. 

A  triangular  area  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach — near  the 
left  free  border  of  the  ribs — is  in  direct  relation  with  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  and  is  here  accessible  for  operation.  The  base  of 
this  triangular  space  is  indicated  upon  the  surface  of  the  abdomen 
by  a  transverse  line,  which  corresponds  to  the  transverse  colon  and 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  which  is  drawn  through  the  tip 
of  the  tenth  rib  (costal  cartilage)  of  either  side.  The  other  lines  of 
the  triangle  are,  upon  the  left,  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and,  npon 
the  right  side,  a  Ihie  correspondmg  to  the  anterior  thin  edge  of  tho 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  right 
costal  cartilage  to  the  tip  of  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage. 

Behind  the  stomach  lie  the  pancreas,  with  the  splenic  vessels 
passing  along  its  upper  border,  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney 
and  suprarenal  capsule,  and,  toward  the  left,  the  spleen. 

Behind  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  are  the  duodenum,  portal 
vein  and  common  bile-duct,  head  of  the  pancreas  and  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  aorta  with  the  cceliac  axis,  solar 
sympathetic  plexus,  thoracic  duct,  vena  cava  inferior,  etc.    • 
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The  spleen  lies  to  the  left  of  the  stomach  and  rather  behind  it. 
The  gall-bladder  is  in  relation  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  entirely  enTcloped  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
fonnB  its  serous  coatj  above,  extending  between  the  transverse  fia- 
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Vlf.  W.— fiaftttal  Section  to  Sbow  tbe  Arransemcnt  of  tlia  Great  and 
Leaser  Omenta,  ate.  Oil,  treat  omentum;  L,  llrer;  LH,  leaser  omentum: 
0,  stomach:  TC,  transTerae  colon:  *,  altuatlon  wbere  tbe  larers  ot  the  great 
omentum  become  fused  to  that  portion  of  tbe  peritoneum  which  Inresla  tha 
transrerse  colon,  thus  joining  tha  latter  to  the  lower  border  ot  tbe  atomach. 


sure  of  the  liver  and  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  two 
layers  of  the  peritoneum  join  to  form  the  lesser  omentum,  gastro- 
hepstic  ligament,  between  the  layers  of  which,  toward  its  right  edge, 
the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct  are  located. 
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Below,  at  the  greater  curvature,  the  two  layera  of  peritoneum, 
after  enveloping  the  stomach,  again  join  to  form  the  great  omen- 
tum through  which  the  transverse  colon  is  attached  to  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  Tliat  portion  of  the  great  omentum 
which  joins  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  colon  is  called  the  gastro- 
colic ligament.  Toward  the  left,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  which 
cover  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  also  join 
together  to  form  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  but  they  again  sepa- 
rate 60  as  to  invest  the  spleen  and  connect  it  with  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach.  Between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum 
the  vasa  hrevia  pass  to  tlie  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the 
ccpliac  axis,  and  consist  of  large  branches  vvliich  course  along  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures;  these  vessels  give  off  large  branche^«, 
which  ramify  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach, 
coursing  frojn  the  periphery  toward  the  middle  of  each  surface; 
along  the  lesser  curvature,  the  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic, 
and  the  gastric  artery  anastomose;  along  the  greater  curvature, 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  are  the  gastro-epiploica  dc.vtra,  from 
the  hepatic,  and  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  from  the  splenic.  The 
vasa  hrevia,  from  the  splenic,  ramify  upon  the  left  end,  fundus,  of 
the  stomach. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  form  a  plexus  of  dilated  lymph- 
spaces  in  the  submucous  layer.  From  these  spaces  the  lymphatic 
vessels  run  toward  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  toward  the  left 
end  of  the  stomach,  where  they  terminate  in  a  number  of  lymphatic 
nodes  that  are  located  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  and  greater 
omenta  and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

According  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  lymphatics  that  drain  it, 
the  stomach  may  be  divided  into  three  areas:  the  region  adjoining 
the  lesser  curvature,  the  region  adjoining  the  greater  curvature,  and 
that  corresponding  to  the  fundus. 

First. — The  lymphatic  vessels  that  drain  that  portion  of  the 
stomach  adjacent  to  the  lesser  curvature  terminate  in  a  chain  of 
nodes  that  are  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery,  reaching  from  the  pylorus 
upward  and  toward  the  left  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  gastric 
artery  strikes  the  stomach.  Here  they  leave  the  stomach  and  may 
then  be  traced  backward  behind  the  pancreas  to  the  nodes  that  are 
found  adjacent  to  tlie  cceliac  axis. 


FIR.  91.— stomach,  stiowliig  Arteries  that  Buppljr  it,  U«  Lympbatlm  and 
Adjarrnt  Lrnipb-nodcs.  CorrcBpondlDg  to  Ibv  lc«»*r  curvature,  the  lym- 
phatics ruu  Id  a  dirvctlon  away  from  the  pylorus  to  terminate  tn  (he  nodes 
along  this  border  of  the  stomarb.  Corresponding  to  the  greater  curvature, 
they  run  toward  the  pylorus  to  communieole  with  the  nodes  below  and  be- 
hind the  pyloric  md  of  tbe  etonini'b.  The  lymphatics  of  the  fundus  ter- 
minate In  the  nodes  at  tbe  bllum  of  tbe  spleen.  Kl>.  epiploica  dextra,  KB, 
rplploica  sinistra:  fl.  gastric;  GD,  gBstro-duodenalis:  //.  hepatic:  P.  pyloric: 
B,  Bplealc.     Arrows  indicate  direction  at  the  lymph  current. 
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Sernnd. — The  lymphatics  tliat  Jrain  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  stomach,  parts  adjacent  to  the  greater  curvature,  ruu  from 
the  left  downward  and  toward  the  right,  to  terminate  in  a  chain  of 
nodes  spread  along  the  greater  curvature,  and  below  and  behind  the 
pylorus,  along  the  course  of  the  gastro-opiploiea  dextra,  whence  they 
may  also  be  traced  to  the  group  of  nodes  about  the  coeliac  axis. 

Third. — The  lymphatics  that  drain  the  lower  end  of  the  esoph- 
agus and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  fundu;;,  etc.,  pass  toward 
the  left  and  terminate  in  the  splenic  group  of  nodes  which  are  situ- 
ated near  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  between  the  folds  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum.  These  may  also  be  followed  along  the  course  of 
the  splenic  vessels,  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  to  their  ter- 
mination in  the  nodes  about  the  coeliac  axis. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  STOMACH. 

Plication  of  Gastro-hepatic  Lig^aments,  etc.  (Beyea). — This  op- 
eration consists  practically  in  "reefing"  the  lesser  omentum,  the 
ligaments — gastro-hepatic  and  gaetro-phronic — which  suspend  the 
stomach  from  the  liver  and  diaplirugm.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  stoniach  up  into  its  normal  position  in  conditions  of 
gastroptosis. 

Incision  is  placed  in  tlie  middle  line,  three  to  four  inches  long, 
between  the  ensiform  process  and  umbilicus.  After  the  abdomen  has 
been  opened  the  liver  is  retracted  upward  and  the  stomach  drawn 
downward.  In  this  way  the  gastro-hepatic  ligament  (the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum that  attaches  the  stomach  to  the  liver)  and  the  gastro- 
phrenic ligament  (a  portion  of  the  same  fold  that  attaches  the  car- 
diac end  of  the  ^totnach  to  the  diaplirfi},'m)  are  exposed  to  view  and 
put  upon  the  stretch  and  their  increased  length  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. Three  rows  of  interrupted  silk  sutures  are  placed  in  the 
ligaments. 

Those  of  the  first  row  are  placed  about  one  inch  or  less  apart 
and  each  takes  a  bite  of  from  one-half  to  one  inch,  the  bites  being 
niatle  progressively  smaller  as  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is 
approached.  The  ends  of  all  the  sutures  of  this  first  row  are  seized 
and  held  with  an  artery  forceps.  The  sutures  of  the  second  row  are 
then  introduced  and  take  bites  beyond  those  of  the  first,  and  those 
of  the  third  row  beyond  those  of  second  (Fig.  95).  Finally  the 
Buturcs  are  all  tied,  first  those  of  the  first  row,  then  those  of  the 
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Fig.  94.— Varlouf  Abdominal  Incisions.  B,  Battle  Incision;  0,  IncUlon  (or 
left  Inguinal  colostomj;  F,  Fenger  Incision  (or  atomacb;  O,  Vertical  and 
oblique  Incisions  (or  gall-bladder,  etc.;  H,  von  Hacker's  Incision  (or  gastros- 
tomy; M,  McBumey  Incision  (or  appendlcectomjr ;  B,  Incision  (or  suprwublo 
erstotomy.  In  middle  line  above  umbilicus  Is  linea  alba  Incision  (or  opera- 
tions upon  stomach.  X  Indicates  location  o(  anterior  superior  lllae  iplna. 
Dotted  line  drawn  trom  spine  to  tbe  umbilicus. 
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second  row,  and  last  those  of  the  third  row.  The  result  of  this 
operation  is  that  the  stomach,  especially  its  pyloric  portion,  is  raised 
upward  toward  the  liver  and  diaphragm  without  interfering  with  the 
mobility  of  the  organ  which  is  essential  to  its  properly  performing  its 
functions. 

The  sutures  are  of  the  mattress  variety,  and  are  introduced  with 
8  small,  curved,  round-pointed  needle. 


Fig.  9S— Plication  of  Oaatro-hrpatlc  LUomrnt  (Prun).  1,  J,  tnd  3  IniJI- 
cat*  •  alDgle  ttltch  of  each  of  tbe  three  rows  that  are  placed  Id  tb«  gaitro- 
hfpatie  Ucament  ai  repreaeoted  bj  the  dottad  Una*. 


Oaitroplicatioa. — The  folding  in,  or  "reefing,"  of  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  order  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  organ. 
This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Bircher,  and  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  cases  of  dilatation  without  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

The  abdominal  incision,  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  may  be 
placed  a  finger's  breadth  distant  from  and  parallel  with  the  left  free 
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border  of  the  ribs,  commencing  above  near  the  tip  of  the  ensifonn 
process,  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  linea  alba,  reaching  from  a  point 
one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ensifonn  process  downward  as  far  as 
the  umbilicus.  Through  either  of  these  incisions  the  stomach  may 
be  brought  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall. 


Fig.  M.— Outrapllcatlon.  Iiower  border  of  the  stomach  Is  turned  up  and 
Btit  fat  d  near  the  leaser  currature  with  a  single  row  of  sutures  (4),  method 
ct  Blrcber;   with  tour  rows  of  sutures  (1,  2,  3,  4),  method  of  Weir. 


According  to  Bircher,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  folded 
upon  itself  so  that  the  greater  curvature  may  be  brought  up  close 
to  the  lesser  curvature  and  fixed  in  this  position  with  a  row  of  inter- 
rupted silk  sutures;  these  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall 
of  the  stomach,  including  its  seroiis  and  muscular  coats.  Care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  sutures  do  not  penetrate  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Twelve  to  fourteen  sutures  are 
usually  required. 
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According  to  Weir,  the  fixation  may  be  made  with  three  or  four 
separate  tiers  of  sutures,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other.  After 
the  stomach  has  been  brought  out  through  the  abdominal  incision, 
its  anterior  wall,  corresponding  to  tho  long  diumetcr  of  the  organ, 


FIs.  9T.— Crou  Section  of  the  Stomach  After  Outropllcatlon 
BccordlDg  to  tbe  Metbod  of  Blrcber. 

19  inverted,  and  the  edges  of  the  furrow  thus  made  in  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  united  with  a  row  of  continuous  or  interrupted  silk 
sutures.  A  second  row  of  sutures  is  then  introduce<l  parallel  with 
and  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  first.     A  third  and  finally  a 


Df.  M.— CroM  Section  of  Stomacb  After  Oaitropllcatlon:  the  Tumed-Up 
Portloo  Fixed  bjr  Four  Rows  of  Suturei.     (Wtir.) 

fourth  row  may  be  introduced,  the  last  row  joining  the  greater  curva- 
tiire  to  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  near  the 
lesser  curvature.  In  this  way  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stomach 
wall  may  be  reefed  in  and  the  organ  materially  reduced  in  size.    No 
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doubt  the  folding  of  the  stomach  wall  is  made  more  secure  wlien 
several  rows  of  sutures  are  used. 

Infolding  of  the  Wall  of  the  Stomach  for  Ulcer. — This  plan  was 
suggested  by  Mitchell  and  answers  well,  provided  the  ulcerated  area 
is  limited  and  accessible,  especially  if  the  anterior  wall  is  the  portion 
involved.  The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  midille 
line  commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  process  and  carried 
downward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  ulcerated  portion  of  the  stomach 
wall  is  infolded  or  inverted  into  the  lumen  of  the  organ  and  fi.^od 
thus  w^ith  two  rows  of  non-penetrating,  Lembert  sutures  of  silk. 
If  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  the  portion  affected  the  operator 
may  attempt  to  gain  access  to  this  part  of  the  organ  through  an 
opening  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  or,  better,  in  tlie 
transverse  mesocolon. 

The  beneficial  result  of  the  operation  is  doe  to  the  fact  that  the 
diseased  portion  is  placed  at  rest — free  from  peristalsis,  etc. — and 
it  gradually  atrophies. 

It  might  bo  advisable  to  perform  a  gastro-jejunostomy  in  addi- 
tion because  in  gome  of  these  cases  the  pyloric  orifice  will  be  found 
to  be  more  or  less  stenosed.  Even  if  no  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice 
is  present  the  gastro-jejunostomy  will  be  beneficial  in  that  it  per- 
mits easy  and  quick  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Qastrotomy. — This  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  into 
ihe  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign  body  lodged  in 
the  stomach  or  impacted  low  down  in  the  cesophagus;  for  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  ulcer,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  and  to 
treat  strictures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus. 

Immediately  preceding  any  operation  upon  the  stomach  the 
organ  should  be  emptied  and  irrigated,  if  the  conditions  permit,  with 
the  stomach  tube.  This  is  best  done  after  the  patient  ha«  been 
anaesthetized.  It  is  desirable  that  the  stomach  be  empty  when  it  is 
opened  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 

The  incision  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea 
alba,  three  to  five  inches  long,  commencing  above  about  one  inch 
below  the  ensiform  process,  and  extending  downward  toward  the  um- 
bilicus; or  an  incision  may  be  made  just  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba, 
passing  through  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  rectus  muscle;  or  the 
Fenger  incision,  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  left  ribs,  may 
be  employed.  This  last  incision  (Fenger)  is  probably  the  best  if  the 
ultimate  object  is  to  reach  the  oesophagus  (see  Fig.  94). 
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Having  carritd  the  incision  down  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum,  this  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small 
incision  made  between  them  with  the  knife;  through  this  incision 
the  finger  is  introduced,  and  upon  the  finger,  with  a  blnnt-pointed 
scissors,  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  is  enlarged  so  aa  to  corre- 
spond in  length  with  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Two  fingers 
are  then  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the  stomach  searched  for. 
If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach,  this  may  oftentimes  be  felt 
and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  stomach.  The  thin  anterior  edge  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  always  readily  recognized,  and  this  is  a 
good  guide  to  the  stomach,  as  the  stomach  lies  directly  underneath 
this  organ,  being  partly  covered  by  it;  that  part  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  which  is  not  covered  by  the  liver  is  accessible  for 
operation;  it  is  seized  with  two  fingers  and  drawn  out  of  the  ab- 
dominal incision.  If  the  stomach  is  diminished  in  size  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  drawing  it  out  through  the  incision  npoa  the 
abdomen. 

One  should  not  mistake  the  transverse  colon  for  the  stomach. 
The  transverse  colon  lies  below  and  close  to  the  greater  curvature, 
being  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  by  the  great  omentum 
(gastro-colic  ligament);  the  great  omentum  is  suspended  free,  apron- 
like, from  the  transverse  colon,  and  when  this  part  of  the  intestine 
is  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  the  great  omentum  is  drawn  out 
with  it;  the  colon  can  be  further  identified  by  its  sacculation,  by 
the  little  fatty  appendices  attached  to  it,  and  by  the  striae  which  run 
along  its  length.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  smooth,  and  the  blood- 
vessels ramifying  upon  its  surface  have  a  characteristic  course,  con- 
verging from  the  peripherj'  toward  the  center;  the  gastro-epiplnica 
dextra  and  sinistra  run  along  the  greater  curvature  from  either  end 
of  the  stomach,  anastomosing  with  each  other. 

The  stomach  may  be  examined  by  inspection  and  palpation  be- 
fore it  is  opened.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  palpated 
through  an  opening  torn  in  the  gastro-coHc  ligament.  If  the  stomach 
has  not  been  previously  emptied,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  etc., 
the  attempt  should  now  be  made  by  the  operator  to  express  the  con- 
tents onward  into  the  duodenum  before  it  is  opened. 

A  portion  of  the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  out  through  the  ab- 
dominal incision  and  after  gauze  pads  liave  been  properly  arranged 
to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  stomach  is  incised.  When  the 
inciaion   is   made   care   should    be   taken   to   prevent   any   stomach 
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oontentB  from  entering  or  soiling  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  there 
is  any  fluid  present  in  the  stomach  when  it  is  opened  this  should  be 
swabbed  out  or  removed  with  a  siphon.  The  stoniach  is  beat  incised 
in  its  long  diameter  and  the  incision  may  vary  from  one  to  throe 
inches.  Bleeding  vessels  may  be  secured  with  artery  forceps.  Venous 
hemorrhage  stops  after  the  artery  forceps  liave  been  applied  for  a 
short  time,  but  spurting  arterial  branches  should  be  damped  and 
tied  with  either  fine  silk  or  fine  catgut. 

After  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  or  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  or  treatment  of  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  may  be  closed. 

The  closure  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  is  best  effected  with  a 
continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  which  is  applied  with  a  fine 
curved  surgeon's  needle.  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and  mus- 
cular coats  and  takes  a  good  bite,  each  loop  being  drawn  fairly  tight. 
This  line  of  suture  may  be  reinforced  by  a  second  similar  row  of 
Lembert  sutures  which  bury  the  first  row.  Before  closing  the  open- 
ing in  the  stomach  wall  its  edges  should  be  wiped  with  a  wet  bichlo- 
ride pad.  After  the  closure  has  been  accomplished  the  parts  should 
be  again  swabbed  with  the  bichloride  pad,  followed  by  salt  solution, 
and  the  stomach  then  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  wound  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  first  by  a  continuous  catgut 
stitch  which  approximates  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and 
then  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  silk-worm  sutures — each  in- 
cluding the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscle — are  introduced. 

For  Blkedixo  Ulcek. — Operation  is  indicated  in  this  condition 
when  medical  treatment,  rest,  etc.,  fail  to  control  it  or  if  the  hem- 
orrhage recurs  and  is  profuse.  Owing  to  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
hemorrhage  the  stomach  should  not  be  washed  out  before  operating. 
Loss  of  body  heat  must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
operation.  When  the  stomach  is  exposed  it  should  be  emptied  by 
expressing  the  contents  onward  into  the  duodenum.  Before  opening 
the  stomach  its  surface  should  be  carefully  examined  by  inspection 
and  palpation  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  ulcer;  a  puckering  of  the 
surface,  thickening  of  the  wall,  or  difference  in  color  may  indicate 
its  site.  If  unable  to  obtain  a  clue  to  ihc  location  of  the  ulcer  by 
these  means,  then  the  stomach  must  be  incised  and  its  inner  surface 
systematically  explored,  first  the  anterior  wall  and  then  the  posterior, 
and  finally  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends.  This  examination  may  be 
made  with  the  naked  eye,  bringing  ditlerent  areas  of  the  stomach 
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Tlf.  M.— Poiterlor  Wall  et  Stomscb  puibed  out  tbrouih  Indalon  lo  Ant«< 
rler  VTill  br  Finger*  Pasted  Into  Space  behind  Stomacb  tbrougb  OpcDiag 
la  Oaatro-collc  Ltiameot.     Clamp  applied  to  bleeding  point. 
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■wall  into  the  incifiion,  one  after  the  other,  or  aspiBted  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  Bpeculum  and  the  use  of  a  reflector.  The  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach  may  be  brought  into  view  by  introducing  one  or  two 
fingers  through  a  rent  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  so  as  to  reach  the 
posterior  wall  and  invaginate  it,  pushing  it  forward  into  the  incision 
in  the  anterior  wall.  The  first  part  of  the  duodenum  may  also  be 
invaginated  and  examined  in  the  same  manner.  If  no  ulcer  is  found 
and  the  hemorrhage  is  capillary  in  character  or  comes  from  small 
indiscoverable  ulcers,  then  a  gastro-jcjunostomy  should  be  done. 

If  an  ulcer  can  be  located  it  should  be  excised  if  possible.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  which  is  left  after  the  ulcer  has  been  excised  are 
brought  together  with  catgut  sutures,  one  or  two  layers  being  used; 
if  the  condition  necessitated  cutting  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  stomach  wall,  then  the  edges  of  the  peritoneal,  serous  coat  must 
be  united  separately  with  a  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  Bleeding  points 
are  clamped  and  ligated. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  posterior  wall  it  may  be  excised  from 
within,  working  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  wall,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  being  brought  together  afterward  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture.  If  the  entire  thickness  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  has  been  cut  through,  necessitating  the  application  of  out- 
side Lembert  sutures,  these  can  be  applied  through  an  opening  torn 
in  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  or,  probably  better,  through  a  rent  made 
in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Adhesions  between  the  positerior  wall 
of  the  stomach  and  neighboring  organs,  especially  the  pancreas,  may 
add  considerable  difficulty  to  the  proper  execution  of  this  plan  of 
treatment. 

Should  the  ulcer  involve  a  part  of  the  stomach  wall  which  is 
inaccefisible  for  excision,  cardiac  end,  or  should  excision  appear  in- 
advisable, then  the  effort  may  be  made  to  control  the  hemorrhage 
with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  or,  if  one  or  more  individual  bleeding 
points  are  discovered,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  clamp  and  ligate 
them.  Owing  to  the  friability  of  the  tissues,  these  ligatures  are  likely 
to  cut  through  and  thus  increase  the  hemorrhage.  Finally,  if  the 
hemorrhage  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  measures  mentioned, 
then,  without  further  delay,  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should  be  performed. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  pylorus,  a  pyloroplasty  according  to 
the  method  of  Finney  may  be  done,  excising  the  diseased  area  at  the 
same  time,  or  a  typical  pylorectomy  may  be  performed  if  time  and 
the  patient's  condition  permitj   or  instead  of  either  of  these  radical 
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measures  and  without  further  regard  as  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
bleeding  or  condition  of  the  pylorus,  a  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be 
performed.  Time  is  an  important  consideration  in  operations  for 
the  control  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient's  condition  may  preclude 
prolonged  or  complicated  operative  procedures. 

For  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  (Esophaqus. — An  ab- 
dominal incision  paraJlel  with  the  left  free  border  of  ribs,  according 
to  Fenger,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  After  the  stomach  has  been 
incised,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  finger  is  in- 
troduced through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  into  the  cEsoph- 
ageal  orifice ;  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  steady  pressure 
with  the  finger  before  this  opening  yields  so  as  to  allow  the  finger 
to  enter.  Conical  rubber  bougies  of  increasing  caliber  are  then 
introduced,  one  after  another,  into  the  oesophagus  and  up  beyond 
the  site  of  the  stricture.  If  the  stricture  is  dense  and  unyielding, 
the  operator  may,  according  to  the  method  of  Abbe,  pass  a  thin 
bougie,  carr}'ing  a  strand  of  braided  silk,  up  into  the  (Esophagus, 
through  and  beyond  the  stricture,  so  that  the  end  carrying  the  silk 
cord  may  be  felt  in  the  pharynx.  The  silk  cord  is  seized  either  in 
the  back  of  the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth,  or  else  through  an 
incision  which  is  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  the  bougie  is  then  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing the  silk  thread  behind  it  in  the  oesophagus.  A  conical  bougie 
is  now  again  introduced  into  the  cesophagus  from  below  through  the 
opening  in  the  stomach;  this  bougie  should  be  large  enough  to  be- 
come tightly  engaged  in  the  stricture;  the  ends  of  the  silk  string 
are  then  seized  and  it  is  drawn  back  and  forth  several  times;  it 
will  then  be  observed  that  the  bougie  can  be  passed  farther  and 
farther  into  the  stricture;  bougies  of  increasing  caliber  are  used  in 
this  manner  until  the  stricture  is  sufficiently  relieved.  The  incision 
of  the  stricture  which  is  made  by  the  friction  of  the  silk  string  is 
accomplished  with  but  little  hemorrhage.  The  bougie  and  string 
are  finally  withdrawn  and  a  rubber  tube  which  is  permitted  to  remain 
is  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  its  end  projecting  through  the  opening 
in  the  stomach  and  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  Besides  this  tube 
which  reaches  up  into  the  a'sophagus,  a  second  one  may  be  introduced 
into  the  stomach  and  left  there  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

In  the  abdominal  incision  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
are  fixed  to  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  skin  with  several  cat- 
gut sutures  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  then  united 
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to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
interrupted  silk  sutures,  the  ends  of  Hie  sutures  being  left  long  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  The  abdominal  incision, 
except  for  that  portion  to  which  the  stomach  has  been  sutured, 
should  be  closed  with  interrupted  f^ilk-worm  gut  sutures. 


VIK.  lOO.— PrIoroptutT.    HorlionUt  InclaloQ  Into  the  priorui. 

This  is  practically  a  gastrostomy,  and  through  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  the  effort  to  relieve  the  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  may 
be  repeated  if  necessary  after  an  interval  of  several  days.  The  gastric 
iistula  that  remains  closes  spontaneously  or  may  be  closed  by  a  sec- 
ondary plastic  operation. 


Ii(.  101.--P7loroplBStx.    HorisoQtal  converted  Into  a  rertlcal  loeliloo 
and  luturea  placed. 

Pyloroplaaty. — For  the  relief  of  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  py- 
lorus causing  obstniction  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach. 

Heinecke-Mikulicz  Method. — The  result*  obtained  from  this 
operation  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms 
of  pyloric  obstruction  return  after  a  brief  period  of  relief.  The 
operatioQ  should  not  be  performed  in  cases  where  a  condition  of 
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active  ulceration  exists.  Under  such  conditions  a  pylorectomy  is  the 
preferable  operation. 

The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  its  pyloric  end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then 
properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of 
the  operation. 

The  pylorus  is  incised  in  its  long  axis,  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coals;  tins  incision  should  be  liberal,  from  4  to  G  cm. 
long,  reaching  crosswise  from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
duodenum.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely  apart  by 
tenacula  hooked  in  the  niitldle  of  each  edge,  and  in  this  way  the 
transverse  incision  becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one.  In  this 
position,  after  sponging  its  margins  with  a  bichloride  pad,  the  open- 
ing is  closed  by  a  row  of  interrupted  Lenibert  sutures  which  take  a 
good,  deep,  and  broad  bite,  these  being  reinforced  and  buried  by  a. 
second  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  which  may  be  continuous.  All  the 
sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should  be  taken  to  close  the  opening  ac- 
curately, especially  in  the  middle  of  each  edge, — the  points  which 
correspond  to  the  extremities  of  the  original  incision.  The  result  is 
a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  wound  in  the  abdo- 
men is  closed  in  the  usual  way: 

Finney  Method. — The  result  of  this  operation  is  a  gastro- 
duodenostomy.  For  benign  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  for  chronic 
ulcer,  etc. 

The  incision,  longitudinal,  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  It  commences 
near  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  pylorus  is  sought  for 
and  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs  divided.  The 
jiyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  should 
be  freed  as  completely  as  possible.  Upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  this  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished  will  depend  in  a 
largo  measure  the  success  of  the  operation  and  the  facility  and  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  8ubee<iuent  steps  are  executed.  At  times  the 
pylorus  will  be  found  to  be  apparently  hopelessly  adherent,  but  after 
a  little  patient  effort  with  blunt  dissection  and  occasional  careful, 
judicious  use  of  the  scalpel  it  may  be  freed  with  comparative  ease. 

After  the  pylorus,  etc.,  have  been  mobilized  a  silk  suture  which 
it  to  serve  as  a  tractor  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pylorus. 
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BDil  with  this  the  pylorus  is  drawn  upward.  A  second  tractor  suture 
is  then  inserted  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stoniaeh,  near  the  greater 
curvature  and  a  third  in  the  anterior  wall  of  tlie  duodenum.  The 
second  and  third  tractors  should  be  placed  at  points  equidistant 
— about  12  cm. — from  the  tractor  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
pylorus.  These  sutures  are  temporary  and  should  be  of  silk  and 
take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  walls  of  the  organs,  but  should  not 
penetrate  through  their  entire  thickness.  The  second  and  third 
serve  to  indicate  the  lower  ends  of  the  incisions  that  are  to  be  made 
in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  respectively  and  should  be  placed  as 
low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  new  pyloric  opening  may  \>e  suffi- 
ciently large.  While  the  upper,  pyloric,  tractor  is  drawn  upward,  the 
lower,  gastric  and  duodenal,  tractors  are  pulled  downward  so  as  to 
make  the  stomach  and  duodenal  surfaces  taut  and  bring  them  into 
apposition  in  order  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the  line  of  suture 
that  is  to  join  them  together.  The  tirst  part  of  the  duodenum  and 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  stomach,  along  its  greater  curvature, 
are  united  from  above  downward  as  far  as  the  lower,  gastric  and 
duodenal,  tractors  with  a  continuous  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture 
of  silk.  After  this  row  of  sutures  has  been  applied,  a  second  row  of 
sutures,  mattress  variety,  is  introduced  along  a  line  anterior  to  the 
first  row  of  sutures.  Ample  space  should  be  left  between  the  first, 
posterior,  row  of  sutures  and  this  second,  anterior,  row  of  mattress 
sutures  in  order  to  pennit  of  making  the  incisions  in  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  between  them.  The  anterior  mattress  sutures  should 
take  a  good  bite  in  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  but  they  should  not  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  organs. 

The  anterior  row  of  mattress  sutures  are  not  tied,  but  arc  left 
long  and  loose,  their  ends  caught  with  artery  forceps  and  their 
loops  drawn  upward  and  downward  with  blunt  hooks.  While  the 
mattress  sutures  are  thus  held  out  of  the  way,  the  incision  into  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  made.  The  incision  is  horseshno-shaped. 
The  gastric  arm  of  the  incision  is  made  in  the  stomach  wall  com- 
mencing Just  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  of  suture;  it  is  car- 
ried up  to  and  through  the  pylorus  and  around  into  the  attached 
portion  of  the  duodenum  to  a  point  opposite  where  it  commenced  in 
the  stomach.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  then  controlled ;  for  this  purpose  clampa 
may  be  applied  temporarily;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to  em- 


Fig.   102.— P)'loropla«ly  (Finnr^).     Tractor  stitches  have  been  placed  and 
the  posterior  line  of  suture  Joining  duodenum  to  slomach  has  been  Inserted. 


Pig.    lOS.— Pyloroplasty  It'lanrn).     The  anterior  row  of  mattress  sutures 
has  bees  Introduced,  but  not  tied. 


Fls-  I('4-— Pyloroplasty  tt'inucu)-  Anterior  mattress  sutures  retracted 
upvard  and  downward  nod  borsraboe-sbaprd  iuclaioD  made  one  arm  cutting 
Into  duodenum  and  the  otber  into  stomach. 


Fl|t.  lOu.— fyloroplasly  iFliwrii\.  Posterior  raw  rdgi-s  of  Inrialona  In 
duodenum  and  slnmnrb  hiire  been  united  with  a  continuous  auture.  It  r«- 
malna  now,  to  complete  the  operation,  to  releaac  the  anterior  mattrvaa 
sutures,  draw  Ibrm  light,  and  tie. 
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ploy  any  ligatures  because  the  bleeding  usually  ceases  when  the  edges 
of  the  iucisioDfi  are  sutured  together.  It  is  desirable  to  resect  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  present  upon  either  side  of 
the  incision  in  order  to  limit  subsequent  contraction.  The  redundant 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  trimmed  away  so  as  to  make 
the  opening  of  the  new  pylorus  as  large  and  free  as  possible. 

The  contiguous  edges  of  the  horseshoe  opening  for  the  posterior 
part  of  their  extent  are  united  to  each  other  with  a  continuous, 
through-and-through  suture  of  catgut.  The  anterior  row  of  mat- 
tress sutures  are  then  drawn  tight  and  tied  and  the  operation  is 
thus  compk'te.  Several  additional  Lembert  sutures  of  silk  may  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  line  of  mattress  sutures,  burying  them,  so  as 
to  secure  the  parts  still  more  firmly;  this  is,  however,  probably  un- 
necessary. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  either  layer  by  layer  or 
else  with  a  sufticicnt  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  that 
penetrate  all  the  layers  of  the  alxlumen,  special  care  being  taken  to 
include  the  peritoneum  in  each  stitch. 

Gastrostomy. — The  formation  of  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  in  cases  of  simple  or  malignant  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus.  The  fistula  should  permit  the  introduction  of  nutri- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents. 

Von  Hackku's  Method. — The  operatiim  may  be  done,  if  nec- 
essary, under  cocain  ana-sthesia.  Tliis  method  is  used  only  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  where  time  presses. 

The  incision,  three  inches  long,  is  made  through  the  left  rectus 
muscle;  it  should  be  placed  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  commencing  above,  about  one  inch  below 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  After  passing  through  the  integument 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  reached  and  incised, 
and  then,  separating  between  the  fibers  of  this  muscle  bluntly  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus  is  exposed;  after  this  layer  has  been  incised  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  exposed;  this  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and 
between  these  a  small  incision  ia  made  with  the  knife.  Through  this 
small  opening  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the 
incision  further  enlarged  with  blunt-pointed  scissors.  Now,  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  incision,  upon  each  side,  the 
parietal  peritoneum  is  fi.\ed  to  the  edge  of  the  muscle  with  a  single 
catgut  suture.     Two  fingers  are  then  introduced  into  tiie  abdomen 
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and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  Btomach  is  seized  and  drawn  out  of  the 
wound.  Two  eilk  sling  sutures  are  then  introduced  into  the  wall  of 
the  stomach;  these  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  but  should  not  penetrate  into  its  cavitj-,  and  should  be 
placed  about  one  and  one-half  inches  apart  and  one  above  the  other; 
they  are  simply  to  serve  as  tractors  to  steady  the  stomach  in  the 
wound,  and  should  not  be  withdrawn  until  after  the  stomach  has 
been  opened.  They  are  useful  guides  when  the  time  comes  later  to 
incise  the  stomach. 

Now,  with  a  fairly  large  curved  surgeon's  needle  a  silk  suture 
is  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  in- 
cision; this  should  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  care  being  taken  not  to  omit  the  parietal  peritoneum.  This 
suture  is  not  tied.  A  similar  stitch  is  then  passed  through  the  lower 
end  of  the  wound,  and  this  is  als^o  left  untied.  Just  below  the  upper 
suture,  the  first  one  introduced,  another  similar  suture  is  passed, 
but  this  includes,  in  addition,  the  wall  of  the  stomach:  it  should 
take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  without 
entering  its  cavity;  this  suture  is  pilaced  just  above  the  upper  of  the 
two  sling  tractor  stitches;  again,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  a 
stitch  is  taken  similar  to  the  preceding  and  which  likewise  incluiles 
the  wall  of  the  stomach;  this  is  placed  just  below  the  lower  sling 
stitch.  These  four  sutures  are  tied  and  cut  short,  and  the  wound 
is  thus  partly  closed  above  and  below,  and  the  stomach  fixed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  by  two  good,  firm  sutures. 
The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  then  further  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
incision  by  throe  or  four  additional  non-penetrating  stitches  on  each 
side;  these  may  be  of  fine  chromicized  catgut  or  of  fine  silk. 

The  wound  is  packed  and  dressed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  one  or 
two  days  the  stomach  is  opened  between  the  two  sling  sutures  which 
were  left  in  situ.  It  is  Ix-tter  to  make  this  opening  in  the  stomach 
with  a  sharp  knife,  rather  than  with  a  Puquclin  which  causes  a  sloughy 
wound  and  which,  when  it  cicatrizes,  may  be  larger  than  desired. 
The  opening  in  the  stomach  should  be  one-half  inch  long,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  a  tight-fitting  tube.  The  sling  sutures  are  not  with- 
drawn until  after  the  ojiening  has  been  made  in  the  stomach.  If  it  is 
intended  to  open  the  stomach  immediately,  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
if  possible,  the  union  of  the  stomach  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal 
incision  must  be  made  more  accurate  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
leakage  and  peritoneal  infection. 
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Method  of  SsABAXA.niw  and  Franck. — A  7017  satisfactory 
operation.  The  incision  (Fenger)  Bhoiiid  be  placed  parallel  with  the 
left  free  bonier  of  the  ribs  and  should  be  not  more  than  two  inches 
long,  commencing  above  to  the  side  of  the  ensiform  process.  The 
middle  of  the  incision  should  be  opposite  the  tip  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  eighth  rib.  The  incision  is  continued  down  through  the  muscles 
and  parietal  peritoneuju.    The  margins  of  the  peritoneum  are  fixed  to 
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the  edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  ahdomtnal  incision  with  one  or  two 
Bilk  or  catgut  stitches  on  either  side,  near  the  middle.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  near  the  fundus,  is  then  seized  with  two  fingers, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  wound  in  a  cone-shaped  process  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  long  and  a  silk  sling  suture  passed  through  its  apex 
to  serve  as  a  tractor.  The  base  of  this  process  of  the  stomach  wall  is 
fixed  all  around  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  with  a 
continuous  eilk  stitch.     This  stitch  should  include  the  serous  and 
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muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum and  transverealis  fascia  and  deep  muscular  layer  in  the  ab- 
dominal incision.  They  do  not  pass  through  the  skin  nor  should 
they  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  After 
this  step  of  the  operation  has  been  completed  a  second  short  inciaiou 
about  tiirco-fourths  inch  long  is  made  through  the  integument,  one  and 
one-half  inches  above  and  parallel  with  the  first  incision  and  well  above 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  The  bridge  of  integument  that  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  first  incision  is  then  raised  bluntly  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife,  and,  with  the  silk  sling  as  a  tractor,  the  npex  of 
the  cone-shaped  process  of  the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  through  into 
the  second  small  incision,  where  it  is  fixed  with  about  four  interrupted 
silk  sutures.  The  edges  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  first  in- 
cision are  finally  approximated  with  several  interrupted  silk-wonn 
gut  sutures,  the  conical  process  of  the  stomach  wall  being  thus  buried 
underneath  the  bridge  of  tissue  between  the  two  incisions.  After 
the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  process  of  the  stomach  has  been  sutured 
to  the  second  small  incision,  it  may  be  opened  and  a  tube  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  A  fistulous  tract  about  two  inches  long 
which  is  bent  around  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  and  leads  into  the 
stomach  is  the  result. 

Iiob)t(>n  Modification. — The  incision  is  vertical,  one  and  one-half 
inches  long  and  placed  over  the  outer  third  of  the  left  rectus  muscle 
commencing  three-quarters  inch  below  the  costal  margin.  Pene- 
trating blunLly,  the  fibtirs  of  the  rectus  are  separated,  not  cut,  and 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  exposed.  This  layer, 
together  with  the  parietal  peritoneum,  is  divided,  making  an  open- 
ing about  one  inch  long.  A  process  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  toward  its  cardiac  end,  is  seized  and  drawn  out  through  the 
incision  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  inches.  The  ba.se  of  the 
process  of  stomach  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  faecia  with  four  to  six  sutures.  These  sutures  are 
of  silk  and  interrupted,  and  as  they  catch  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
they  penetrate  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only,  joining 
the  stomach  to  the  edge  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia. 
A  transverse  incision  is  then  made  through  the  skin  and  fat  about 
one  inch  above  the  upper  end  of  the  first  incision  cutting  down  upon 
the  cartilage  of  the  ribs.  The  bridge  of  skin  and  fat  between  the  two 
incisions  is  undermined  and  the  apex  of  the  stomach  process  drawn 
through  and  secured  in  the  second  incision  by  transfixing  it  with  two 
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harelip  pins.  The  edges  of  the  first  incision  are  closed  over  the  process 
of  stomach  with  several  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut.  The  stomach  can 
be  opened  at  once  or  left  for  six  hours  so  as  to  allow  time  for  adhe- 
sions to  form. 

Witzel's  Method  is  a  most  satisfactory  operation.  An  incision 
(Fenger)  about  two  inches  long  is  made  through  the  integument, 
aponeurosis,  and  muscle  doM'n  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  which  layer 
is  then  picked  up  with  toothed  forceps  and  incised. 

Instead  of  cutting  through  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
one  may,  after  the  aponeurotic  layer  (sheath  of  the  rectus)  has  been 
exposed  and  divided,  separate  bluntly  between  the  fleshy  fibers  of 
the  several  muscles,  between  those  of  the  rectus  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion and  those  of  the  transversalis  in  a  transverse  direction;  the 
muscles,  having  been  thus  separated,  are  drawn  apart  with  broad 
retractors,  and  the  peritoneum  incised  for  a  length  corresponding  to 
the  length  of  the  incision  in  the  integument. 

It  is  probably  jusi  as  well  as  in  most  eases  to  cut  the  muscles,  as 
the  separation  between  the  fibers  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  opera- 
tion and  consumes  time,  all  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

Instead  of  the  Fenger  incision  as  described  above  one  may  make 
a  vertical  incision  (Slikulici;),  4  to  .'i  cm.  long,  just  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  passing  through  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus  mu.«cle  and 
located  midway  between  the  ensiform  process  and  the  umbilicus. 

Whichever  incision  is  employed,  after  the  abdomen  has  been 
opened  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  fi.xed  to  the  edges  of  the  inci^iion 
with  one  or  two  catgut  stitches  on  each  side  to  prevent  its  retrac- 
tion. These  stitches  fix  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  the  deeper  layer  of  muscle,  but  do  not  include  the  skin. 

Two  fingers  are  then  introduced  into  the  abdoiiien.  and  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and 
surrounded  with  aseptic  gauze  pads,  so  that  the  succeeding  steps  of 
the  operation  may  be  done  e.\traperitoneally. 

A  No.  25  F.  soft  rubber  catheter  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stomach  so  that  it  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  toward 
the  left,  and  in  this  position  it  is  fixed  with  four  interrupted  silk 
gntures,  which  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  stomach  on  either  side  of  the 
catheter,  each  taking  a  good,  broad  bite,  but  not  penetrating  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  In  this  way  the 
ttomach  wall  is  raised  in  a  fold,  or  plait,  upon  each  side  of  the  tube; 
•o  that  when  the  sutures  are  tied  these  two  folds  meet  and  completely 
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bury  the  tu1>o.  Corrcpponding  to  the  end  of  the  catheter  a  very  bttiiiII 
opening  is  now  made  iu  the  stomach  wail  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
and  through  this  the  end  of  the  catheter  is  pushed  so  that  about  three 
inches  of  its  length  is  within  the  stomach.  The  opening  in  the  stom- 
ach  should  be  so  small  that  the  tube  will  be  a  tight  fit.  The  free  end 
of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  ligature  or  forceps  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  stomach  contents.  The  four  sutures  which  have  been  introduced 
across  the  tube  into  the  stomach  wall  are  now  tied,  and  thus  the  tube 
is  imbedded  between  the  two  folds,  which  fonn  a  canal  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  long  containing  the  tube.     A  sufficient  number  of 
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additional  silk  sutures  should  be  introduced  to  secure  the  accurate 
coaptation  of  the  two  folds  of  the  stomach  wall  over  the  tube,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  end  of  the  tube  enters  the  stomach  the  sutures 
should  be  extended  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  to  insure  against 
leakage  from  the  stomach  around  the  tube.  That  part  of  the  stom- 
ach wall  underneath  which  the  tube  is  buried  and  that  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  catheter  as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the 
plaiting  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  should  now  be  joined  with  inter- 
rupted silk  sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  trans- 
yersalis  fascia  upon  either  side  of  the  abdominal  incision;  these 
sutures  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 
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bnt  should  not  pass  through  its  entire  thickness;  they  serve  to  fix 
that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  tube,  to  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed,  e.xcept  for  a  small  portion 
above,  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  catheter  to  emerge,  with  several 
interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  each  passing  through  all  the 
layers  of  the  abdomen,  including  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

Kader  Method. — An  excellent  procedure.  The  incision  is  made 
about  one  inch  below  and  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of  the 
ribs,  about  three  inches  long,  the  middle  of  the  incision  opposite 
the  tip  of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage.  Instead  of  cutting  the  mus- 
cular layers,  the  operator  may  penetrate  bluntly,  separating  between 
their  fibers,  passing  through  the  rectus  vertically  and  the  trans- 
versalis  transversely.  The  transversalis  fascia  and  parietal  perito- 
neum are  incised  in  an  oblique  direction,  along  the  same  line  as  the 
integument.  Some  operators  prefer  the  vertical  incision.  This  is 
made  over  the  middle  of  the  left  rectus,  commencing  above  about  one 
inch  below  the  free  border  of  the  costal  cartilage  and  is  carried  down- 
ward for  about  three  inches.  Whichever  incision  is  employed,  after 
the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
are  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  transversalis  fascia  upon  either  side  of 
the  abdominal  incision  with  several  catgut  sutures. 

A  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  seized  with  the 
fingers  and  brought  up  into  the  abdominal  incision.  Pads  are  placed 
to  protect  the  parts  and  a  very  small  opening  is  made  in  this  part  of 
the  stomach  with  the  knife.  A  soft-rubber  catheter  about  as  big 
around  as  a  lead-pencil  is  introduced  through  this  incision,  into  the 
stomach  for  about  two  inches  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  incision 
with  a  single  catgut  suture. 

Four  sutures  are  then  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
two  above  the  catheter  and  two  below.  These  sutures  are  of  silk, 
of  the  non-penetrating,  Lembert  variety.  They  are  placed  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  apart  and  should  take  a  good  broad  bite  ]M'ne- 
trating  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  There  should  be 
includeil  between  the  sutures  a  space  about  three-fourths  inch  broad. 
When  these  sutures  are  tied  they  serve  to  raise  the  wall  of  the  stom- 
ach up  around  the  catheter  in  the  shape  of  two  longitudinal  folds 
which  have  the  effect  of  infolding  the  catheter  into  the  lumen  of  the 
stomach  for  a  depth  of  about  oni^half  inch.  A  second  tier  of  four 
sutures  is  introduced  iu  a  similar  manner,  picking  up  the  wall  of  the 
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stomach  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  first  row  upon  each  side, 
burying  these  and  at  the  same  time  still  furthnr  infolding  the  cathe- 
ter into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  A  third  tier  of  sutures  may  be 
used,  but  these  are  probably  unnecessary.  The  ends  of  the  upper- 
most and  lowermost  sutures  are  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors  to 
steady  the  stomach  during  the  ne.xt  step  of  the  operation  (see  Fig. 
112). 

The  stomach,  the  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  catheter 
as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  tlie  infolded  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  perito- 
neum and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  sev- 
eral interrupted  sutures,— two  or  three  on  either  side  and  one  above 
and  one  below.  These  sutures  are  of  silk  and  do  not  penetrate  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  the  serous  and  mus- 
cular coats  only. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed,  except  for  the  small  space 
through  which  the  catheter  emerges,  with  several  penetrating  sutures 
of  silk-worm  gut. 

Nutrient  fluids  may  be  introduced  through  the  catheter  into  the 
stomncli  immediately  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  demands  it. 

Gastrorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  for  perfora- 
tion due  to  ulcer  or  stab  or  gunshot  wounds.  The  surgeon  should 
remember  in  connection  with  stub  and  gunshot  wounds  that  tlio 
pancreas  from  its  position  is  especially  liable  to  be  injured  also. 

Ulcer  more  commonly  affects  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
than  the  anterior  wall.  Perforation  due  to  ulcer,  however,  is  more 
frequently  met  with  on  the  anterior  wall.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  perforation.  The  stomach  should  not  be  washed  out  before 
operating  if  perforation  is  suspected.  An  incision  is  made  in  the 
middle  line  through  the  tinea  alba  from  a  ]>oint  just  below  the  ensi- 
form  process  to  the  umbilicus  and  the  stomach  exposed. 

The  entire  stomach  should  be  carefully  explorwl,  first  the  ante- 
rior wall  and  then  the  posterior.  In  order  to  explore  the  posterior 
wall  an  opening  may  be  torn,  not  cut,  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or 
preferably  in  some  cases  in  the  triinsvcrse  meso-cnlnn.  Through  the 
opening  thus  made  access  may  be  had  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach. 

If  the  wound  in  the  stomach  is  small,  it  may  be  closed  with  a 
non-penetrating  purse-string  suture  or  with  a  single  row  of  Lembort 
sutures  of  silk.    These  sutures  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the 
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wall  of  the  stomach,  aud  should  include  the  serous  aud  muscular 
coats  only;  they  should  not  pierce  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  or  enter  the  mucous  membrane  layer.  It  is  well  to 
reinforce  the  first  row  of  Lunilx-rt  sutures  with  a  second  row.  If 
the  wound  in  the  stomach  is  large,  for  e.xample,  after  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  for  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening  may 
be  closed  with  a  continuous,  through-aud-through  suture  of  catgut 
and  then  in  addition  to  this  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures 
of  silk  are  applied.  These  bury  the  throiigh-und-through  catgut 
stitch  and  bring  the  serous  edges  into  accurate  apposition. 

Before  applying  the  sutures  the  surface  of  the  stomach  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  wouihI  .should  be  swabbed  with  a  wet  bichlo- 
ride pad.  If  there  is  dilficulty  in  closing  the  perforation  by  suture, 
owing  to  dense  adhesions,  etc.,  it  might  be  plugged  up  by  applying 
a  piece  of  omentum  or  a  coil  of  intestine  and  fixing  it  by  suture  to 
the  stomach. 

If  the  peritoneum  has  become  soiled  by  osca|>ing  stomach  con- 
tents, it  is  well  to  thnrniiglily  flush  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with 
salt  solution  after  the  opening  in  the  stomach  has  been  closed. 

Gastroplasty. — The  steps  of  this  operation  are  quite  analogous  to 
those  described  in  the  pyloroplasty  of  Ilcinecke  and  Mikulicz.  For 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  due  to  cicatrization,  etc.,  de- 
pendent upon  chronic  ulcer. 

The  stomach  should  be  emptied  before  the  operation  is  com- 
menced, after  the  patient  has  been  ana'sthctized,  with  the  .-tornach 
tube.  The  stomach  is  reached  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
commencing  just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  reaching  down  to 
the  umbilicus. 

A  transverse  incision  is  made  in  the  constricted  part  of  the 
stomach,  penetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach 
wall  and  reaching  from  one  pouch  into  the  other.  Bleeding  pointt* 
are  clamped  and  ligated  with  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
then  drawn  apart  with  two  tenncula  which  are  hooked  in  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  about  the  middle,  so  that  the  transverse  incision  be- 
comes converted  into  a  vertical  one.  The  edges  of  the  incision  while 
they  are  held  thus  are  sutured  together:  first  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  interrupted,  tlirnugb-and-through  stitches  of  catgut  which 
close  the  opening,  and  then  with  one  or  two  rows  of  Ix'mbert  sutures 
of  silk.  The  bitter  may  be  interrupted  or  continuous  and  should  take 
a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  stomach  wall. 
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This  operation  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  where  chronic 
ulcer  exists  as  the  operation  of  gnatro-gastrostomy  combined  with 
gastrn-jejunostomy  as  described  in  the  next  succeeding  ptiragraphs. 

Oastro-gastrostomy. — Tiie  estabhshment  of  an  artificial  commu- 
nication between  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  operation  is  done  for  the 
relief  of  pyraptonis  due  to  hour-glass  contraction,  the  result  of  cica- 
trization, etc.,  of  ulcer  affecting  the  body  of  the  stomach.  In  exag- 
gerated cases  the  stomach  may  be  found  separated  into  two  distinct 
pouches  communicating  with  one  another  through  an  opening  so 
constricted  as  barely  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.  The  object  of 
the  operation  is  to  provide  a  liberal  opening  between  both  pouches 
which  will  readily  permit  the  discharge  of  the  stomach  contents  from 
the  proximal  into  the  distal  p<jucb  and  at  the  sauie  time  avoid  the 
passage  of  the  foodstuffs  over  the  ulcerated  area.  Under  these  favor- 
able conditions  ulcers  will  often  heal  rapidly. 

The  stomach  (proximal  pouch)  should  be  emptied  with  the 
stomach  tube  immediately  before  operating  and  after  the  patient 
has  been  ana;sthetized  or,  if  thi.s  has  not  been  done,  then,  when 
tlie  stomach  is  exposed,  the  contents  may  be  expressed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  commencing  about  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  procerus 
and  reaching  downward  to  the  umbilicus;  it  can  be  still  further 
lengthened  if  necessary. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  sought.  It 
may  be  found  separated  into  two  pouches  of  nearly  equal  size  or  the 
upper,  cardiac  pouch  may  be  quite  small  and  concealed  above,  under- 
neath the  ribs.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  adhesions. 
The  stomach  may  be  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  these  adhesions  may  show  a  perforation  lead- 
ing into  the  stomach;  this  may  be  closed  by  infolding  all  of  the 
ulcerated  area  and  the  application  of  one  or  two  rows  of  Lembert 
sutures.  The  operator  should  not  be  precipitate  in  breaking  down 
adhesions  between  the  stomach  and  the  adjacent  organs,  especially 
the  pancreas  and  liver;  it  is  well  in  most  cases  not  to  disturb  these 
adhesions,  as  at  times  they  serve  to  close  up  an  opening  into  the 
stomach,  the  result  of  deep  ulceration. 

The  tM'o  pouches  of  stomach  are  drawn  into  the  abdominal  in- 
cieion  or,  if  possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen  and  after  pads  have 
been  properly  arranged  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  anasto- 
mosis is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  gastro-jejunos- 
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tomy.  The  two  pouches  are  joined  together,  side  by  side,  with  a 
continuous,  non-penetrating  silk  suture  carried  in  a  straight  cambric 
needle.  The  parts  should  be  united  thus,  in  a  straight  line,  for  a 
distance  of  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  if  possible.  This  line 
of  BUture  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring."    An 


Fig.  113.— <3»tro-gutro«toni]r.  The  two  stomiich  pouches  haTe  bcm 
}olne<]  together  with  •  row  o(  coiillDuotu  Lembert  lulures  and  eacb  bMi  be«a 
Incised. 

incision  is  then  made  into  each  pouch  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  long,  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch  distant  from 
the  line  of  suture  that  has  been  applied.  These  incisions  should  bo 
shorter  than  the  line  of  suture.  The  contiguous  margins  of  the 
two  openings  are  then  united  to  each  other,  all  around,  witli  a  con- 
tinuuua  penetratuig  suture  of  catgut.    After  this  line  of  suture  has 
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been  completed,  the  edges  of  the  openings  having  been  joined  to 
each  other  all  around,  the  needle,  carrying  the  thread  of  the  first 
non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  nnd  which  was  temporarily  laid 
aside,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  non-pene- 
trating suture — "outside  serous  ring" — is  applied.  This  serves  to 
bury  the  penetrating  catgut  sutures  that  unite  the  edges  of  the 
openings  in  both  pouches  and  thus  completes  the  anastomosis.  The 
parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  moist  bichloride  pad  followed  by  one 
wet  in  saline  solution  and  returned  into  the  abdomen.  One  should 
carefully  investigate  the  condition  of  the  pylorus,  and  if  any  con- 
striction is  discovered  a  gustro-jejunostomy  should  be  performed,  in 
addition  to  the  gastro-gastrostomy,  the  junction  being  made  between 
the  distal,  pyloric,  pouch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
interrupted  silk  or  silk-worm  gut  sutures  including  all  the  layers, 
especially  the  parietal  peritoneum;  or  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
may  be  united  with  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut  and  the  other 
layers  with  silk,  etc. 

For  the  relief  of  hour-glass  contraction  where  the  presence  of 
adhesions  precludes  the  performance  of  a  gastro-gastrostomy,  a  gas- 
tro-jejunostomy  may  be  made  hetwet'n  the  pro.\imnl,  cardiac,  pouch, 
and  the  intestine.  The  operator  must  be  certain  to  secure  this  part 
of  the  stomach;  it  may  be  the  smaller  of  the  two  pouches  and  con- 
cealed beneath  the  ribs. 

Oastrectomy. — E.\cision  of  the  stomach,  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete.   The  partial  may  be  either  atypical  or  cylindrical. 

Partial  Atypical  Gastrectomy, — Excision  of  a  limited  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  without  interruption  of  the  continuity  of 
the  organ;  for  non-malignant  ulcer  (see  also  gastrotomy  for  bleed- 
ing ulcer).  The  operation  is  indicated  in  those  cases  where  the 
ulcerated  area  is  limited  and  accessible. 

The  stomach  is  e.xposed  through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba. 
Adhesions  that  are  encountered  are  gently  broken  down  with  the 
fingers  and  the  diseased  portion  brought  into  view  and  excised.  A 
diseased  area  of  the  posterior  wall  may  be  excised  from  within  the 
stomach,  working  through  an  opening  made  in  its  anterior  wall,  or 
else  this  portion  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  accessible  by  tenring 
through  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or  through  the  transverse  meso- 
colon. The  opening  that  remains  in  the  stomach  after  the  ulcerated 
area  has  been  excised  is  closed  with  &  through-and-through  suture  of 
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catgut,  which  is,  in  turn,  reinforced  and  buried  by  a  continuous 
Lenibert  suture  of  silk.  The  through-and-through  suture  controls 
the  bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  stomach  wound.  Spurting  vessels 
may  be  clamped  and  ligated  with  catgiit.  Jlitchell  has  suggested 
that  simple  infolding  of  the  diseased  area  without  excision  would 
answer  very  well  in  many  of  these  cases. 

This  plan  of  e.xcision  of  the  ulcer  can  only  be  applied  to  those 
cases  where  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach  can  be  made  ac- 
cessible. It  would  be  rather  more  difficult  to  follow  this  method  of 
treatment  if  the  ulcer  involved  the  posterior  wall  or  in  cases  of  deep 
ulceration  with  firm  adhesions  between  the  stomach  and  adjacent 
organs, — liver,  pancreas,  etc.  Under  these  conditions  the  operator 
might  wisely  content  himself  with  a  gastro-jejunostomy.  It  would 
probably  be  advisable  in  all  these  cases  to  establish  a  gastro-jejunos- 
tomy in  addition  to  excising  the  ulcerated  area,  etc.,  because  stenosis 
of  the  pylorus  is  associated  with  the  condition  of  chronic  ulcer  in  a 
considerable  number  of  eases. 

Partial  Cylindrical  Oastreotomy. — Resection  of  an  entire  seg- 
ment of  the  stomach.  May  be  of  the  pyloric  portion  only,  pylo- 
rectomy;  or  the  pylorus  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the 
stomach  may  be  resected,  the  partial  gastrectomy  of  Hartmann, 
Mayo,  and  Moynihan. 

Pylorectomy. — This  operation  has,  until  recently,  been  the 
routine  one  practiced  for  operable  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
pylorus;  but  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  it  would  seem  that  the 
more  extensive  operation  of  Hartmann  or  of  Mayo  is  to  be  preferred 
in  all  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  even  if  the  condition 
is  apparently  still  confined  to  t!ie  pylorus.  The  operation  of  py- 
lorectomy is  indicated  in  some  cases  of  chronic  non-malignant  ulcera- 
tion involTing  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  10  to  15  cm.,  extending  from  the  onsiform  proccrts 
down  to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  this  point.  The  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  is  drawn  into  the  wound  and  well  surrounded  with  gauze 
pads  BO  arranged  as  to  protect  the  aMomiual  cavity  during  the  op- 
eration, and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  held  up  out  of  the  way  by 
an  assistant. 

BillrotVa  First  Method. — The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  the 
detachment  of  the  pylorus  (di.seascd  part  to  be  excised)  from  the 
greater  omentum  (transverse  colon)  below  and  from  the  lesser  omen- 
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turn  above.  With  a  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier,  armed  with  catgut 
or  fine  silk,  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta,  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
eased pylorus,  are  transfixed  and  tied  off  in  sections.  Each  ligature 
should  include  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  oraeutum. 


Fig.  114.— Pjrloiwctomy.  Anterior  oige  of  the  llrer  ia  IKtcd  up;  the  lesser 
•nd  gresler  omcnlu  are  shown.  The  lesser  and  greater  omenta,  correspond- 
iDg  to  the  porllon  of  the  stomach  that  Is  to  be  excised,  have  been  llgated  In 
sections.  The  dotted  lines  Indicate  the  line  of  section  through  the  stomach 
and  omenta.  Instead  of  being  applied  as  represented  In  this  picture,  the 
ligatures  may  be  placed  double  and  the  line  of  incision  carried  between  them. 


and  should  be  applied  double  bo  that  when  the  operator  divides  each 
segment  of  the  ligated  omentum,  he  may  do  so  between  the  ligatures. 
Usually  two  ligatures  will  suffice  for  the  lesser  omentum,  gaatro- 
hepatic  ligament,  and  three  or  lour  for  the  greater  omentum^  gastro- 
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colic  ligament.  Instead  of  a  ligature  carrier  a  sharp-nosed  artery 
forceps  may  be  used  to  pass  the  ligatures.  One  should  be  mindful 
of  the  location  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  the  portal  vein  in  the 
free  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum.  After  the  pylorus  (tumor) 
has  been  thus  separated,  cut  away,  from  its  omental  attachment  above 
and  below,  it  may  be  drawn  pretty  well  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision,  so  that  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  may  be  exe- 
cuted with  more  ease. 

Before  excising  the  pylorus  (tumor)  compression  clamps  are  ap- 
plied about  the  stomach  and  duodenum  close  to  the  tumor.  One  is 
applied  to  the  etomachj  close  to  the  tumor^  reaching  from  the  lesser 


Fig.  ME.— Pjlorcctomr  (BWrolh).  Dotud  lla««  Indicate  llaca  of  Mctloa 
In  •icltlcg  dlwued  pyloru*.  XXX  repre«nt  dlwu«d  portion  UuU  U  to  b« 
exclMd. 

curvature  to  the  greater  curvature,  and  another  is  placed  about  the 
duodenum,  also  rather  cJope  to  the  tumor.  The  stomach  is  then 
seized  by  an  assistant,  who  compresses  it  between  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  grasping  it  just  beyond  the  place  where  the  compression  clamp 
IB  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents  when 
it  is  cut,  and  then  the  operator,  with  a  sharp  scissors,  cuts  across  the 
stomach  from  above  downward,  between  the  fingers  of  the  assistant 
and  the  compression  clamp. 

The  stump  of  the  pylorus  is  then  enveloped  in  a  compress  and 
turned  to  one  side,  the  clamp  preventing  any  leakage.  The  hemor- 
rhage from  the  cut  edge  of  the  stomach  is  controlled  by  catching 
the  bleeding  points  with  forceps;  any  spurting  arterial  points  should 
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be  ligated  with  fine  silk  or  catgut;  the  hemorrhage  from  the  divided 
veins  ceases  when  the  suture  is  applied. 

The  opening  in  the  stomach  is  closed,  commencing  above  and 
working  downward  toward  the  greater  curvature,  first  with  a  con- 
tinuous stitch  of  silk,  which  includes  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  which  is  applied  with  a  long,  straight  needle.  Each  loop  of  the 
suture  is  drawn  fairly  tight.  The  lower  part  of  the  opening  in  the 
stomach  is  left  unclosed  for  a  sufficient  length  to  allow  for  the  in- 
sertion, later,  of  the  end  of  the  duodenum.  A  second  continuous 
Lembert  stitch  is  then  introduced,  which  inverts  and  buries  the  first 
line  of  suture.    Through  the  opening  left  below  some  strips  of  gauze 


Fig.  lie.— BUIrotb's  FInt  Mctbod  of  I'yiurectomy.  Dlaeasod  portion  bu 
becu  rxclaed  Bod  Uie  end  of  tbe  duodeoum  lutured  to  the  eod  of  lb* 
Btomacb. 

are  packed  into  the  stomach  to  prevent  leakage,  and  then,  enveloped 
in  a  compress,  it  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

1  The  attention  of  the  operator  is  now  directed  to  the  duodenum. 
Its  contents  are  stripped  along,  and  a  second  compressor  clump  ap- 
plied to  it;  this  clamp  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  contents  when  the  duodenum  is  cut.  Instead  of  employing 
a  compressor  the  duodenum  may  be  compressed  between  the  fingers 
of  an  assistant;  but  the  assistant's  fingers  occupy  considerable  space, 
and  may  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  operator. 

The  duodenum  is  severed  close  to  the  first  compressor  clamp  which 
•was  applied  to  it,  and  the  resection  of  the  pylorus  is  thus  accom- 
plished. The  end  of  the  duodenum  is  wiped  off  with  a  wad  of  wet 
bichloride  gauze. 
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The  protecting  gauze  pads  are  nnw  renewed  and  after  the  pack- 
ing has  been  removed  from  the  opening  that  has  been  left  in  the 
stomach  the  end  of  the  duodenum  is  sutured  into  this  opening. 
There  is  first  applied,  with  a  curved  surgeon's  needle,  a  continuous 
silk  suture;  this  should  be  applied  from  within  so  that  the  raw  edges 
will  be  turned  inward  and  present  toward  the  interior  of  the  gut. 
This  line  of  suture  should  include  all  the  coats,  take  a  good  bite, 
and  be  drawn  fairly  tight.  When  this  suture  has  been  completed, 
it  is  reinforced  by  a  second  row  of  outside  sutures,  continuous  and  of 
fine  silk,  which  includes  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  and 
buries  the  first  line  of  suture.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
accurately  the  point  where  the  stomach  suture  meets  the  suture  that 
unites  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum. 

BUlrotk's  Second  Method. — This  operation  differs  from  the  one 
just  descriited  only  in  the  part  that  has  to  do  with  the  restoration 
of  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  to  be  preferred  to 
it  especially  if  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  sliort  or  fixed. 

After  the  pylorus  has  been  resected,  the  end  of  the  stomach  and 
the  end  of  the  duodenum  are  l)oth  closed  completely  by  inversion 
and  suture  and  an  anterior  gastro-Jejunostomy  then  performed.  Ac- 
cording to  Billroth,  the  ga.stro-jejunostomy  is  made  with  simple 
suture,  but  any  of  the  methods  descrilwd  (see  "Gastro-jejunostomy") 
may  be  employed  for  this  step  of  the  operation. 

Method  of  Korher  (Eesertion  of  the  Pylorus,  with  Oastro-duodenos- 
iomy). — Marked  success  in  Kocher's  hands. 

The  pyloric  tumor  is  exposed  through  a  long  median  incision 
and  then  separated  from  its  omental  attachments  as  described  above. 
After  the  pyloric  tumor  has  been  thus  isolated  compresses  are  packed 
about  it  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  clamps  applied.  Upon 
the  stomach  side  of  tbe  tumor — in  order  to  include  the  whole  width 
of  the  stomach — two  clamps  may  be  necessary:  one  reaching  from 
above  downward  and  the  other  from  below,  or  one  long  clamp  may 
be  employed.  Upon  the  duodenum,  to  the  di.etal  side  of  the  tumor, 
a  clamp  is  likewise  applied;  parallel  with  this,  but  farther  along  on 
the  duodenum,  a  second  clamp  is  applied. 

The  duodenum  is  then  divided  with  sharp  scissors,  between  the 
two  clamps,  but  not  too  close  to  the  distal  clamp,  in  order  to  leave 
room  enough  for  necessary  manipulation  in  suturing,  etc.  The 
cut  edge  of  the  duodenum,  protruding  between  the  limbs  of  the 
clamp,  is  wiped  clean  of  intestinal  contents  with  a  wet  bichloride  pad 
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and  then  enveloped  in  sterile  gauze,  and  with  the  clamp  still  applied 
it  IB  turned  to  the  right  and  held  against  the  right  edge  of  the  ab- 
dominal incision  by  an  assistant.  The  clamp  which  compresses  the 
stump  of  the  duodenum  should  not  be  applied  too  tightly. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is 
seized  between  the  fingers  of  both  hands  by  an  assistant,  and  the 
pyloric  portion  cut  away  in  a  direction  from  above  downward,  be- 
tween the  clamps  and  the  assistant's  fingers,  and  removed.  The 
tumor  mass,  being  tiplitly  clamped  at  both  ends,  when  cut  away  does 
not  leak.  Bleeding,  spurting  points  in  the  cut  edge  of  the  stomach 
are  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  silk;  oozing  and  venous  hemorrhage 
stop  after  the  suture  has  been  applied.  The  margins  of  the  wound 
in  the  stomach  are  wiped  with  a  wet  bichloride  pad  and  brought 
together  throughout  their  entire  length  with  a  continuous  silk  stitch 
in  a  long,  straight  needle.  This  stitch  includes  all  the  coats,  and 
takes  a  good  bite;  this  sutured  edge  is  then  again  wiped  with  a  wet 
bichloride  pad  and  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of  fine  silk  is  applied, 
inverting  the  raw  edges  of  the  stomach  wound  and  completely  bury- 
ing the  first  line  of  suture. 

The  protecting  abdominal  pads  are  now  again  renewed,  and  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  last  step  of  the  operation :  the  union 
of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  to  the  opening  that  is  made  in  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  The  assistant,  still  holding  the  stom- 
ach, directa  its  sutured  end  forward  out  of  the  abdominal  incision 
so  that  its  posterior  surface  looks  toward  the  duodenum  which  is  held 
over  against  the  right  edge  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  cut  end 
of  the  duodenum,  with  the  compressor  clamp  still  applied,  is  joined 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  by  a  continuous  stitch  of  fine 
silk,  which  is  applied  with  a  cambric  needle  and  which  corresponds 
to  the  posterior  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  duodenum  as  it 
protrudes  from  the  clamp.  This  suture  catches  the  duodenum  just 
beyond  its  cut  edge.  It  does  not  pass  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  duodenum,  but  catches  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats 
of  the  duodenum  and  the  corresponding  coats  of  the  stomach.  It 
forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring''  suture.  The 
needle,  still  carrying  the  thread,  is  then  laid  aside  until  it  is  wanted 
later  to  complete  this  "outside  serous  ring*'  suture.  The  end  of  the 
duodenum  is  sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  about  one 
inch  distant  from  the  sutured  edge  of  the  latter. 
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The  clamp  is  now  removed  from  the  duodenum,  the  hemorrhage 
controlled,  and  any  escaping  contents  sponged  away,  finally  wiping 
the  margin  with  a  wet  bichloride  pud.  An  opening  is  then  made  in 
the  stomach  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  end  of  the  duodenum. 
This  should  be  placed  one-fourth  inch  from  the  line  of  suture  by 


V 


Fig.  117.— Pylorfftomy  (Korher),  Stump  of  th*  duodcoum  hu  bwn  Joiood 
to  tbe  poitrrlor  wkU  of  tbe  itomkch  by  >  row  of  coDtiououi  L«mbert  latum. 
OpfOtQC  hu  been  nude  Id  the  ttomacb  to  reeelTt  tbe  end  of  tbe  duodeoum. 


which  the  duodenum  is  already  joined  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 
The  edge  of  the  duodenum  stump  is  then  sutured  all  around  to  the 
edge  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach,  with  a  curved  needle  and  silk, 
this  being  a  continuous  stitch  applied  from  within,  and  including  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  each  organ  and  taking  a  good  bite,  so 
that  the  raw  edges  of  tlie  parts  look  inward  toward  the  lumen  of  tbe 
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gut.  When  the  parts  have  been  thus  united  all  around,  the  first 
needle,  which  was  temporarily  laid  aside,  is  again  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  Lembert  suture  which  is  to  form  the  anterior  half  of  the 
"outside  serous  ring"  is  applied  and  the  union  between  the  duo- 
denum and  stomach  is  complete.  Before  the  serous  surfaces  are 
apposed  they  should  be  swabbed  with  a  moist  bichloride  pad. 

The  protecting  pads  are  finally  removed  and  the  abdominal  in- 
cision closed.  With  a  continuous  catgut  stitch  the  edges  of  the 
peritoneum  are  coapted,  and  with  several  interrupted  silk-worm  gut 
sutures — which  pass  through  the  skin,  muscle,  and  aponeurosis — the 
closure  of  the  abdominal  wound  is  completed. 

With  (he  Murphy  Button. — Instead  of  using  the  suture  as  just 
described,  the  junction  of  the  end  of  the  duodenum  and  stomach  may 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  Murphy  button.  This  procedure  is 
simple  and  quick  and  gives  satisfactory  results. 

IIabtmann's  Method  of  Gastukctomy. — The  partial  gastrec- 
tomy, according  to  the  method  of  Hartmann,  is  performed  for  cancer 
of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  is  based  upon  the  normal 
arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach.  It  consists  of  resec- 
tion of  the  pylorus  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  and  the 
adjacent  lymphatic  nodes.  The  pylorus  is  drained  chiefly  by  the 
lymphatics  that  terminate  in  the  nodes  situated  along  the  lesser 
curvature — along  the  course  of  the  gastric  arterj'^between  the  foids 
of  the  gaatro-hepatic  omentum,  and  for  this  reason  cancer  originat- 
ing in  the  pylorus,  the  usual  site  of  the  disease,  spreads  more  rap- 
idly along  the  lesser  curvature  than  along  the  greater  curvature  (see 
Fig.  93),  involving  not  only  the  lymphatic  nodes,  but  also  affecting 
the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  of  the  organ  early.  The  fundus 
is  not  affected  until  late  in  the  disease. 

In  this  operation  the  pylorus  and  body  of  the  stomach,  all  of 
the  leaser  curvature,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  greater  curvature, 
together  with  all  the  adjacent  l}Tnphatic  nodes  are  removed  in  one 
mass,  the  fundus  only  remaining;  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  restored  either  by  a  gastro-duodenostomy  or  a  gastro-jejunos- 
tomy. 

The  abdominal  incision  must  be  sufficiently  liberal,  reaching 
from  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  downward  in  the  middle  line 
as  far  as  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  that  point.  If  still  more  room 
is  required  a  transverse  incision  may  be  added,  reaching  toward  the 
right  partly  or  completely  through  the  rectus  muscle.    The  hand  is 
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introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the  conditions  investigated.  As 
a  rule,  the  stomach,  tumor,  can  be  brought  out  through  the  incision. 
If  the  tumor  cannot  be  drawn  out  thus,  because  fixed  by  dense  ad- 
hesions and  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  surrounding 
organs, — pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  diaphragm,  etc., — ^then  the  case  ia 


Fig.  lis.— Doyen  Compresilon  Forcepi. 

probably  not  a  suitable  one  for  this  radical  operation,  but  rather  for 
a  palliative  gastro-jejunostomy.  Inilanunatory  adhesions  that  are 
not  too  dense  may  be  broken  up  with  the  fingers.  The  liver,  etc., 
are  retracted  upward  by  the  assistant  and  the  stomach  seized  by 
the  operator  and  drawn  downward  and  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  poked  through  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.    In  this  way  the 


^3: 


Fig.  IK.— Hartmann  CompreulOD  Forceps. 


operator  is  able  to  explore  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  the 
lymphatic  nodes  in  the  gastro-hepatie  omentum  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  also  locate  the  gastric  artery  where  it  approaches  the 
stomach  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  A  silk  liga- 
ture is  passed  around  the  gastric  artery  with  a  lignture  carrier  and 
tied.    The  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic,  may  also  be  tied 
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nenr  the  pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  An  opening  is  then 
made  in  the  gastro-colic  omentum  near  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomach  and  tliroiigli  this  opening  a  curved  forceps — Doyen — is  in- 
troduced and  applied  across  the  body  of  the  stomach,  the  tip  of  the 
forceps  reaching  up  beyond  the  lesser  curvature  dose  to  the  point 
where  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  gastric  artery.  A  second 
similar  compressiou  forceps  is  applied  across  the  stomach  to  the 
pyloric  side  of  this  first  forceps  and  also  reaching  from  the  greater 
to  the  lesser  curvature.  These  two  forceps  are  applied  very  tightly. 
The  left  gastro-epiploic  artery  may  be  ligated  close  to  the  coinprcs- 
Bion  forceps.  This  vessel  is  found  running  from  left  to  right  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  then  divided  be- 
tween the  two  compression  forceps  and  detached  along  its  greater 
curvature,  working  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the  pylorus.  The 
gastro-eolic  ligament  is  ligated  in  sections,  each  section  being  tied 
double  and  the  ligatures  applied  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  border 
of  the  stomach  so  as  to  get  well  beyond  any  diseased  lymphatic  nodes 
that  may  be  present.  If  there  are  adhesions  to  the  transverse  meso- 
colon the  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  arteria  colica 
media  nor  to  include  it  in  a  ligature,  because  this  vessel  supplies  the 
transverse  colon,  and  its  occlusion  wovild  result  in  gangrene  of  this 
part  of  the  bowel.  The  stomach  having  been  thus  divided  and  sepa- 
rated above,  along  the  leseer  curvature  from  the  gastro-hepatic  liga- 
ment and  be!ow,  along  the  greater  curvature  from  the  gastro-colic 
ligament,  it  is  drawn  away  over  toward  the  right  and  there  are  thus 
exposed  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  stomach  and  pylorus  and  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  which  is  covered  by  the  parietal  layer  of  peri- 
toneum that  is  reflected  upward  upon  the  posterior  abdominal  wall. 
The  gastro-duodenal  artery  is  now  sought  for  and  ligated.  This 
artery  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  and  is  found  behind  the  pylorus, 
passing  downward  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  It  is  necessary  to  tear  through  the  layer 
of  peritoneum  that  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pancreas  in 
order  to  secure  the  vessel.  The  detachment  of  the  lymph  nodes 
that  accompany  this  vessel  and  its  main  branch,  the  gastro-epiploica 
dcxtra  and  which  are  located  behind  and  below  the  pylorus,  is  accom- 
plished without  much  difficulty  or  hemorrhage.  Two  straight  com- 
pression forceps  are  finally  applied  to  the  duodenum  and  the  gut 
divided  between  them,  and  thus  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  portion 
of  the  stomach  is  accomplished. 


Fig.  IJU.— Gutrvi  toQiy  {Jliiilmiiniii,  Gastric  urtery  baa  brro  (Ird  mxl  ttar 
K«>tro-b('pi>tic  ligamriit  dirldrd.  TbP  stomach  has  boen  divldi-d  siid  the 
portion  which  la  tn  br  rpscrtcd  with  Ihc  clamp  still  applied  Is  turn<sl  ovpr 
toward  thv  right  side  In  order  to  facilitate  (hr  ligation  of  the  gnstro-duodcoal 
artrrjr.  A  portion  of  the  peritoneum  bns  been  rciiiovt-d  from  (be  anterior 
surface  uf  the  bead  of  the  paocreas  In  order  to  expose  this  Teasel,  which  has 
bcon  picked  up  with  the  blunt  ligature  carrier. 
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The  raw  end  of  what  remains  of  the  stomach  is  closed  com- 
pletely with  a  line  of  suture  which  is  applied  before  the  forceps  is 
removed.  This  is  a  througli-ainl-thruugli  suture  of  catgut  and 
is  applied  close  to  the  blades  (upon  their  proximal  side).  At  every 
fourth  or  fifth  puncture  of  the  needle  a  ''back-stitch"  should  be 
made  in  order  to  prevent  the  suture  from  drawing  and  producing 
the  "puckering-string"  elleet.  This  line  of  suture  serves  to  close  the 
opening  in  the  stomach  and  at  the  same  time  controls  the  hemor- 
rhage. After  the  suture  has  been  introdueed  the  forceps  is  removed. 
If  the  edge  of  the  stomach  beyond  the  line  of  the  suture  is  too 
broad  it  may  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors,  A  continuous  Lem- 
bert  suture  of  silk  is  then  applied.  This  row  of  Lenibcrt  suture 
should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  at  each 
puncture  and  should  completely  bury  the  first  through-and-lhrough 
catgut  suture. 

After  the  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  thus  sutured  we  are 
ready  for  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  alimentary  cannl.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
uniting  the  cut  end  of  the  duodenal  stump  to  a  new  opening  which 
is  made  in  the  posterior  wall  of  what  remains  of  the  stomach,  gastro- 
duodenostomy  uocording  to  the  method  of  Koelior;  or  else  the  end 
of  the  stump  of  the  dutKlenum  is  closed  by  suture  and  u  eonununica-' 
tion  established  between  the  stomach  and  a  coil  of  the  jejunum — 
a  gastro-jejunostomy.  The  choice  between  these  two  procedures 
will  depend  upon  the  mobility  and  length  of  the  stump  of  the  duo- 
denum, the  preference  being  given  to  the  gustro-duodenostomy  if 
the  conditions  will  permit. 

If  a  gastro-duodenostoniy  is  decided  upon,  this  is  established  by 
sewing  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  an  opening  made 
for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  according  to  the 
method  of  Kocher,  for  details  of  which  see  page  271. 

If  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  performance  of  the 
gastro-duodenostomy,  if  tlie  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  too  short  or 
fixed  and  eannot  therefore  be  brought  up  into  apiiosition  with  the 
stomach,  then  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  re- 
established through  a  gastro-jejunostomy.  If  this  latter  plan  is 
adopted  the  end  of  the  duodenum  is  invertetl  and  closed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  employed  in  closing  the  end  of  the  stomach;  first  with 
a  through-and-through  suture  of  catgut  which  is  applied  before  the 
forceps  id  removed  and  this  reinforced  by  a  continuous  silk  Lembert 
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suture  which  inverts  the  end  of  the  duodenum  and  brings  serous 
surfaces  into  apposition.  The  gastro-jejunostomy  is  then  made.  A 
coil  of  the  jejunum  very  close  to  its  origin  is  selected  and  this  is 
sewed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stump  of  the  stomach.  According 
to  this  plan  of  performing  a  gastro-jejunostomy  the  attached  coil  of 
jejunum  is  so  short  that  there  is  no  afferent  limb  and  therefore  no 
receptacle  in  which  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices  can  accumulate, 
and  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  "vicious  circle."  (See  "Gastro- 
jejunostomy," page  325.) 

Mato's  Method  of  Gastrectomy.  —  This  operation  is  based 
upon  the  same  anatomical  lines  as  that  of  Hartmann  and  is  indicated 
in  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  linea  alba  reaching  from  a  point  just 
below  the  ensiform  cartilage  downward  to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond 
that  point  if  necessary. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  exposed  the  vessels  that  supply  it 
arc  ligated  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  gastric 
arterj'  is  tied  first;  the  finger  is  thrust  through  the  gastro-hepatic 
ligament  and  the  vessel  secured  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the  lesser 
curvature.  The  ligature  is  applied  with  a  blunt  carrier,  tied  double, 
and  the  vessel  divided  between  them.  The  pyloric  artery,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  hepatic,  is  next  secured,  tied  double,  and  divided;  it 
is  found  near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  cun'ature.  Between  these 
two  points  the  lesser  omentum,  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  is  tied  oif  in 
several  sections;  each  section  is  tied  double  and  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  The  fingers  are  then  passed  down  behind  the  pylorus, 
raising  the  pylorus  and  gastro-colie  ligament  away  from  the  transverse 
colon,  and  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  is  secured,  tied  double,  and 
divided.  The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  is  next  ligated;  it  is  found  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  stomach,  passing  from  left  to  right.  The 
gastro-colic  ligament  between  the  points  where  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra  and  sinistra  have  been  ligated  is  tied  off  in  several  sections, 
each  section  being  tied  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures; 
the  ligatures  are  placed  sufiiciently  far  away  from  the  stomach  so  as 
to  get  well  beyond  any  diseased  IjTnph  nodes,  etc.  In  this  way  the 
entire  blood-supply  of  that  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  to  he 
resected  is  cut  off.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  arteria  colica 
media  when  applying  the  ligatures  to  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  This 
vessel  is  the  sole  medium  of  supply  to  the  transverse  colon,  and  if 
occluded  gangrene  of  thie  part  of  the  bowel  would  result. 
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The  duodenum  just  beyond  tbe  pylorus  is  next  grasped  with 
two  straight  clamps  and  divided  between  these  with  the  actual  cau- 
tery. A  stuitip  of  about  one-fourth  inch  should  be  left  protruding 
from  between  the  blades  of  the  duodenal  clamp;  before  the  clamp 
is  removed  the  cauterized  end  of  the  duodenum  is  closed  with  a  con- 
tinuous overhand  suture  of  catgut.  A  non-penetrating  purse-string 
suture  of  silk  is  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  about  three- 
fourths  inch  beyond  the  clamp.  The  clamp  is  then  removed  and  the 
cauterized  end  of  the  duodenum,  which  has  already  been  closed  by 
suture,  is  infolded  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut  and  the  purse-string 
drawn  tight  and  tied.    The  duodenum  is  thus  disposed  of. 

A  long  holding  clamp  is  next  applied  across  the  body  of  the 
stomach,  reaching  from  the  greater  curvature  up  to  the  lesser  curva- 
ture close  to  the  point  where  the  gastric  artery  was  tied.  The  blades 
of  this  holding  forceps  are  covered  with  rubber  tubing  and  are  ap- 
plied only  sufficiently  tight  to  retain  the  tissues  in  their  grasp.  A 
second  similar  forceps,  but  with  the  blades  bare,  is  applied  across 
the  stomach  fairly  close  to  and  purallei  with  the  rubber-sheathed 
forceps  and  clamped  very  tightly  so  as  to  prevent  leakage  when 
the  stomach  i?  divided.  The  stomach  is  severed  between  the  two 
clamps  with  the  actual  cautery,  leaving  a  margin  of  one-fourth 
inch  protruding  between  the  blades  of  the  holding  clamp,  and  thus 
the  resection  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach  is  completed. 
The  margin  of  stomach  that  protrudes  between  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  may  be  secured  at  several  points  with  artery  forceps  in  order 
to  prevent  its  slipping  from  between  the  blades. 

The  cauterized  margin  of  the  stomach  that  protrudes  between 
the  blades  of  tlie  forceps  is  sutured  with  a  continuous,  overhand, 
button-hole  suture  of  catgut;  this  suture  penetrates  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  protruding  edges,  commencing  above  at  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  working  downward  to  the  greater  curvature  and  then  back 
again  as  far  as  the  lesser,  where  it  terminates  and  is  tied.  This  suture 
closes  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  prevents  hemorrhage  from  its 
cut  edges.  After  the  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  sutured  the  hold- 
ing clamp  is  removed  ajid  if  there  are  any  bleeding  points  to  be  seen 
these  are  clamped  and  tied.  A  continuous  non-penetrating  snhire  is 
then  applied  all  along  the  sutured  edge  of  the  stomach,  effectually 
burying  the  penetrating  catgut  suture  infolding  this  margin  and 
bringing  serous  surface  into  accurate  apposition  with  serous  surface. 
This  suture  is  of  silk  and  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite. 
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The  final  step  in  the  operation  is  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  This  may  be  etfected  prefer- 
ably by  making  a  gastro-jcjunostomy  cither  iuitcrinr  or  posterior, 
with  suture  or  ilurpliy  button  according  to  the  conditions  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  each  individual  case. 

If  in  doubt  or  if  the  parts  have  been  soiled  during  the  opera- 
tion drainage  may  be  providod.  For  this  purpose  a  plug  of  gauze 
wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  may  be  introduced,  it«  end  reaching  just 
above  the  transverse  colon.  The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  with 
interrupted  penetrating  sutures  of  silk;  if  drainage  has  been  em- 
ployed the  lower  end  of  the  incision  is  left  open  to  permit  exit  of  the 
gauze  driiinage  plug. 

Complete  Gaistrectomy.  —  Extirpation  of  the  entire  stomach. 
First  case  by  Schlatter,  18i)7.  A  healthy  heart  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  operation.  The  operating  room  should  be  kept  warm 
and  the  patient  dressed  in  flannel  garments  to  prevent  as  much  a.^ 
poBBtble  loss  of  body-heat  by  radiation.  The  stomach  should  be 
washed  out  immediately  before  the  operation  is  commenced,  after 
the  patient  has  been  ana-sthctized. 

The  incision  is  best  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and  must  be  liberal, 
— from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length, — reaching  from  the  ensiform 
process  to  the  umbilicus  or  even  beyond  this  point. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  recognized 
and  examined,  and  search  made  for  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  adjoining  lymphatic  glands. 

The  first  step  consists  in  the  isolation  of  the  stomach,  detach- 
ing it  from  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta  and  from  its  attachment 
to  the  spleen:  gastro-splenic  omentum.  In  many  cases  tlie  stomach 
can  be  drawn  almost  entirely  out  of  the  abdomen  and  under  these 
conditions  the  performanee  of  the  operation  is  greatly  facilitated. 

Conmiencing  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  omenta 
are  tied  off  in  sections, — first  the  lesser  and  then  the  greater  omen- 
tum,— each  section  including  about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the 
omentum  and  being  tied  double,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  In  ligating  the  lesser  omentum  the  liver  must 
be  drawn  iip  out  of  the  way  and  tlie  stomach  pulled  down.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  common  bile-duct,  etc.,  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  near  its  free  right  border,  should  not  Iw  forgotten.  The 
ligatures  are  passed  with  the  blunt  ligature  carrier.  After  the  lesser 
and  greater  omenta  have  been  liguted  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
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stomach  and  have  been  divided,  the  section  may  ho  made  between 
the  pylorus  and  duodenum,  in  order  that  the  stomach  may  the  better 
be  drawn  down,  so  as  lo  make  I  lie  dftaclmient  of  ils  cardiac  end  less 
difficult;  or  else  one  may  wait  until  the  whole  length  of  the  lesser 
and  greater  omenta  has  been  ligated  and  cut  away  from  the  stomach 
before  this  divission  is  made. 

The  omentum  should  be  divided  between  the  double  ligatures 
with  the  scissors,  cutting,  piece  by  piece,  from  one  ligature  hole  into 
the  next. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  detached  from  its  omentum,  along 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures,  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step  of 
the  operation;  the  excision  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  divided 
first  at  its  pyloric  end,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  An  intes- 
tinal clamp  is  placed  about  the  duodenum,  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  from  the  pyloriit^.  and  a  clamp  about  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  between  these  the  intestine  is  divided  with  the  scissors. 
Any  escaping  contents  are  caught  upon  a  gauze  pad,  and  the  end  of 
the  duodenum,  sterilized  and  wrapped  in  gauze,  and  with  the  com- 
pressor still  applied,  is  dropjjcd  back,  temporarily,  into  the  abdomen. 

A  ligature  is  then  thrown  around  the  gastro-splenic  omentum; 
this  is  the  peritoneal  fold  that  roaches  from  the  fundus  of  the  stom- 
ach to  the  spleen,  and  through  it  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  stomach. 
This  ligature  is  applied  double  so  that  we  may  divide  between  the 
two.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  vessels  in  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  leaving  the  ligature  long  that  the  pedicle 
may  he  drawn  forward,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  individual  vessels 
may  he  secured  with  additional  ligatures. 

To  reach  the  ccsnphagus  the  stomach  must  be  pulled  well  down- 
ward. An  intestinal  compressor  is  placed  about  the  oesophagus  a 
ithort  distance  below  the  diai>liragm,  and  a  clamp  about  the  oesoph- 
Igeal  end  of  the  stomach,  and  then  hetHt/en  these  the  oesophagus  is 
divided  with  the  scissors.    The  stomach  is  thus  removed. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  excised  it  becomes  necessary  to 
restore  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  joining  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  end  of  the  cesophagus,  oesophago-duo- 
denostomy,  or  else  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  into  the 
jejunum,  cesophago-jejunostomy. 

In  most  cases  the  oesophagus  can  bo  drawn  down  and  the  duo- 
denum sufliciently  mohilizod  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  up  into 
appoeitioQ  with  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  witliout  undue  teusioa. 
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In  this  case  the  parts  may  he  joined  together  with  a  Murphy  button 
No.  3  or  else  they  may  be  sutured,  end-to-end  (see  ''£nd-to-End 


Fig.  121.— Oostrectomy.  OEB,  (tiimp  of  oemphagus;  D,  end  of  tlia  duo- 
denum. Dotted  llnei  Indicate  the  exciaed  atomach.  The  small  Intestine 
(Jejunum)  has  been  drawn  up  Into  apposition  with  the  stump  of  the  cesoph- 
asus,  as  in  cesophago-jejunostomy. 

Anastomosis").  If  the  button  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  then,  after  it  has  been 
inserted  and  the  compression  clamps  removed  from  the  duodenum  and 
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tesophagUF,  a  row  of  outside  Lembert  sutures  should  be  applied  to 
make  the  junction  still  more  secure.  These  sutures  include  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  but  do  not  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane. 
If  unable  to  approximate  the  parts  as  described,  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  may  be  inverted  and  closed  with  a  double  row  of  sutures 
and  an  oesophago-jejunostomy  done,  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  being 
sutured  into  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  small  intestine.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  in  the  upper  back  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavity, — to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra, — and  a  coil  of  gut  about  eighteen  inches  beyond  this  point 
selected.  A  segment  of  this  coil  of  gat  about  eight  inches  long  is 
tied  off  with  tapes,  first  one  tape  is  tied  about  the  gut  and  then, 
after  the  contents  of  the  segment  have  been  stripped  along  with  the 
fingers,  the  other  tape  is  tied.  This  segment  of  gut  is  brought  up 
in  front  of  the  transverse  colon,  into  apposition  with  the  end  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  posterior  half  of  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  is 
sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  coil  of  gut  with  a  row  of  continuous  Lem- 
bert sutures.  These  sutures  secure  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  about 
one-fourth  inch  beyond  its  cut  edge,  and  include  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats,  but  not  the  mucous.  The  needle,  still  carrying  the 
thread,  is  then  discarded  temporarily,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
gut  corresponding  in  length  to  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the  oesoph- 
agus. The  edge  of  this  opening  in  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  edge  of 
the  rosophapus  all  around  with  a  continuous  silk  stitch  that  includes 
all  the  layers.  When  this  suture  has  been  completed  and  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus  thus  securely  fixed  to  the  opening  in  the  intestine, 
the  first  needle,  that  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  end  of  the 
oesophagus  was  joined  to  the  gut,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the 
anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture  applied.  It  is  well 
to  use  silk  exclusively  for  both  sutures  and  ligatures  in  this  opera- 
tion. The  abdominal  wound  is  closed  without  drainage.  It  might  be 
advisable,  in  addition,  to  establish  an  cntero-anastomosis  between  the 
most  dependent  portions  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  attached  coil  of  gut 
in  order  to  insure  the  ready  escape  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
from  the  proximal  into  the  distal  arm  of  the  gut. 

During  the  course  of  the  operation  the  solar  plexus  may  be 

considerably  molested,  and  at  the  time  that  the  oesophagus  is  severed 

'  both  pneumogostric  nerves  are  also  divided.    The  shock  is  therefore 

•pt  to  be  marked,  and  should  be  counteracted  by  avoiding  as  much  as 

possible  loss  of  body-heat  and  by  administering  proper  stimulation. 
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The  divisinn  of  t!ie  pneuinogastrica  leads  to  disturbance  of  the  heart's 
action;  it  becomes  very  greatly  accelerated.  An  attempt  should  be 
made  to  regulate  this,  probably  with  proper  doses  of  digitalis  hy- 
podemiically.  For  the  first  few  days  the  patient  is  nourished  per 
rectum;  after  forty-eight  hours  fluids  may  be  given  per  mouth, 
first  small  quantities  of  water  and  then  broth,  iiiiik,  etc.,  may  be 
added.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  moderate  amount  of  solid  food  may 
be  taken  through  the  mouth. 

THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

The  Surgpical  Anatomy  of  the  Small  Intestine.  Thk  DtroDEVUM 
is  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long 
and  commencea  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  ends  at  the 
jejunum.  Its  wall  ia  moderately  thick.  It  is  usually  described  as 
consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  ascending,  part  is  freely  movable,  continuous  with 
the  pylorus,  and  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum.  It  pusses  from 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  upward  and  backward  toward  the 
right  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra;  it  reaches 
close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  so-caUcd  ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  This  ligament  ia 
eiinply  the  free,  thickened,  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum;  liga- 
mentum gastro-hepaticum.  Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omen- 
tum are  the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct,  the 
artery  ascending  to  the  liver,  and  tlie  duct  and  vein  descending  be- 
hind this  first  part  of  the  duodenum.  Between  the  layers  of  the 
lesser  omentum  the  artery  lies  to  the  left,  the  duct  to  the  right, 
and  the  vein  between  and  behind  both. 

The  duodenum  then  makes  a  turn  downward  along  the  right 
BJde  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebraj,  lying  upon  the  front 
of  the  right  kidney,  with  the  head  of  the  pancreas  to  the  left  (i.e., 
internal  to  this  part  of  the  duodenum).  This  is  called  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  It  differs  from  the  first  part  in  being  fixed 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  in  not  being  completely 
surrounded  by  peritoneum,  but  simply  covrrcd  by  the  peritoneum 
upon  its  front  surface,  and  therefore  when  we  look  for  this  part 
of  the  duodenum,  after  reflecting  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great 
omentum  upward,  it  is  not  to  be  seen,  and  is  only  exposed  to  view 
after  the  peritoneum  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  has  been  cut 
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through.  The  common  bile-duct  and  the  jiancrcatii;'  <liict  open  into 
the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the 
pancreas.  Those  ducts  puss  obliquely  through  the  wail  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  join  with  each  other,  before  entering  the  gut  through 
a  single  common  orifice,  which  ia  found  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the 
duodenum  in  the  center  of  a  papilla.  A  probe  may  be  passed  from 
this  part  of  the  duodenum  into  the  conunon  duct  or  into  the  piiii- 
creatic  duct.  Between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  second  part 
of  the  duodenum  in  the  injected  cadaver  there  may  be  seen  the  anas- 
tomosis between  the  superior  and  inferior  pancreatico-duodenalia 
arteries:  branches  derived  from  the  hepatic  and  superior  mesenteric, 
respectively. 

At  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  the  duodenum  makes 
another  turn,  passing  across  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  this  vertebra,  and  at  the  same  time  ascend- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  known  as 
the  third  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  aorta,  etc.,  lie  behind  this  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  situated  above  it. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
the  duodenum  is  fi.ved  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thickened  portion 
of  peritoneum;  this  fold  contains  some  unstripcd  muscular  fibers, 
and  is  called  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  duodenum,  the  ligament 
of  Treitz.  This  third  part  of  the  duodenum  also  is  covered  only  upon 
its  anterior  surface  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  fixed  in  the  back  of 
the  abdomen,  in  common  with  the  pancreas,  by  this  layer.  This 
portion  of  the  duodenum  is  not  to  be  seen  until  after  the  layer  of 
peritoneum  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  conceals  it  from 
vie*-  has  been  torn  through. 

The  whole  duodenum,  in  its  curved  course,  resembles  a  horse- 
ihoe  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  received. 

The  Je-iunvm  and  Ileum,  about  twenty  feet  long,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  tube  of  small  intestine,  and  are  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  terminating  in  the  caecum  in  the  right  iliac 
focM. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the 
duodcnom  ends  and  the  jejunum  begins,  the  intestinal  canal  becomes 
again  provided  with  a  complete  peritoneal  investment  and  a  long 
mesentery. 

The  jejunum  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  becomes  the  ileum  where  the  valvulie  conuiventes, 


tne  small  ^^m 

uiventes,  ^H 
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which  characterize  its  inner  surface,  cease  to  exist.  It  is  thick  walled 
and  large  in  caliber,  and  therefore  resembles  somewhat  the  large 
intestine;  still,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  this  part  of  the  gut 
by  the  absence  of  the  longitudinal  strim  and  appendices  epiploicse  and 
in  not  being  sacculated. 

At  its  commencement,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  jejunum  seems  to  project  directly  forward,  through  the 
parietal  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  gut, 
duodenum,  which  immediately  precedes  the  jejunum,  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  mesentery;  it  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  and  is  covered 
by  it  upon  its  anterior  surface  only,  whereas  the  commencement 
of  the  jejunum  aud  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  are  provided 
with  an  investment  of  peritoneum,  which  completely  surrounds  them, 
and  a  mesentery,  which  suspends  them  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
and,  therefore,  where  this  arrangement  commences,  the  gut  appears 
to  project  directly  forward  through  the  peritoneum  from  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  process  of  peritoneum  that  incloses 
the  first  part  of  the  jejunum  marks  the  commencement  of  the  mesen- 
tery. We  can  locate  this  first  portion  of  the  jejunum  by  reflecting 
the  great  omentum,  and  with  it  the  transverse  colon,  upward  out 
of  the  way,  and  then,  passing  the  hand  backward,  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  vertebral  column,  this  coil 
of  intestine  is  found  lying  just  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra.  An  attempt  to  draw  this  coil  of  gut  out  of  the 
abdomen  will  show  that  it  is  fixed  within  the  abdomen,  and  this  fact 
will  serve  to  identify  it  positively. 

The  ileum,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  jejunum,  consti- 
tutes three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small  intestine.  It  becomes 
progressively  smaller  in  caliber  and  thinner  as  we  trace  it  toward  its 
termination  at  the  ca'cum,  where  its  wall  is  thinnest  and  its  caliber 
narrowest. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  suspended  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  arranged  coil  upon  coil,  aud  are  provided  with  a  complete 
peritoneal  envelope  and  a  long  mesentery  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Mesentery  is  a  reflection  of  peritoneum  containing  some 
unstriped  muscular  fiber,  fat,  etc.;  it  serves  to  suspend  the  gut  in 
the  abdomen  and  at  the  same  time  supports  the  blood-vessels,  IjTn- 
phatics,  nerves,  etc.,  in  their  course  to  and  from  the  small  intestine. 
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The  mesentery  is  fan-shaped.  The  distal  border  is  very  long, 
corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  the  proximal  border  is  short  and  is  fixed  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  reaching  from  the  left  side  of 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  duodenum  ends  and  the  jeju- 
num commences,  downward,  to  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra;  its  line  of  attachment  is  thus  oblique  from  the  left  side, 
above,  downward  and  to  the  right.  The  vertebral  edge  of  the  mesen- 
tery is  but  six  inches  long,  whereas  the  distal,  intestinal  edge  is  about 
twenty  feet  long,  and  in  order  to  accotiimodate  these  two  borders  to 
each  other  the  intestinal  end  of  the  mesentery  is  folded  and  folded 
upon  itself,  making  a  series  of  plaits. 

Where  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  of  which  the  mesentery  is 
composed  meet  the  intestine,  they  diverge  and  surround  the  intes- 
tine in  a  sling-like  fashion,  the  intestine  being  entirely  invested 
except  for  the  small  "dead  space"  which  corresponds  to  the  separ.i- 
tion  of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  at  the  so-called  mesenteric  border 
of  the  intestine.  Here  the  mesentery  is  not  applied  directly  to  the 
surface  of  the  intestine,  but  is  separated  from  it,  leaving  a  small 
space — "dead  space" — where  the  serous  layer  does  not  form  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  Blood-supply  of  thk  Small  Intestine  is  furnished  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  This  vessel  is  given  off  from  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  forward  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  pancreas  and  third  part  of  the  duodenum  j  it  is  located 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and  courses,  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion downward  and  to  the  right,  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The 
superior  mesenteric  is  a  siiort,  thick  trunk.  From  its  convex  side  it 
gives  off  branches  to  supply  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine; 
from  its  concave  side  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  large  intestine,  to 
the  csBcum  and  vermiform  appendix,  ascending  colon,  and  transverse 
colon,  finally  anastomosing  with  a  branch  from  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric (see  below).  The  superior  mesenteric  vein  accompanies  the 
artery  and  its  branches,  and  behind  the  pancreas  joins  with  the 
splenic  to  form  the  portal  vein.  The  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is 
derived  from  the  intestine;  before  reaching  the  general  circulation 
it  passes  through  the  liver;  it  leaves  the  liver  through  the  hepatic 
veins,  two  or  three  in  number,  which  empty  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  which  supply  the 
amall  intestine,  are  given  off,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  con- 
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vex,  left,  side  of  the  artery.  These  branches  do  not  pass  direct  to 
the  intestine,  but  anastomose  with  each  other,  forming  a  series 
of  arches.  From  (his  set  of  arches  another  series  of  branches  is 
given  off,  and  thus  this  peculiar  anastomotic  arch  formation  con- 
tinues until  the  intestine  is  almost  reached;  finally  the  individual 
branches  from  the  ultimate  arches  are  distributed  to  the  wall  of 
the  intestine.  Tlioy  pass  to  the  intestine  from  between  the  layers 
of  the  mesentery,  where  these  separate  to  envelop  the  intestine — 
that  is,  at  the  mesenteric  border — through  the  so-called  "dead  space." 
After  the  ultimate  vascular  branches  reach  tlie  wall  of  the  gut  they 
do  not  communicate  freely  with  each  other;  therefore  each  segment 
of  gut  is  dependent  almost  exclusively  upon  one  or  two  definite  ves- 
sels for  its  nutrition  and  integrity.  The  same  arrangement  holds 
good  for  the  ultimate  veins.  If  several  of  these  ultimate  vascular 
branches  are  severed  close  to  the  gut  or  become  embolized  or  throm- 
bosed, we  are  apt  to  have,  as  a  result,  gangrene  of  the  corresponding 
segment  of  the  gut.  Wounds  of  the  intestine  at  the  mesenteric 
border  are  unfavorable  for  suture  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
serous,  peritoneal  covering,  at  this  part.  Wounds  at  the  mesenteric 
border  of  the  gut  almost  of  necessity  include  division  of  the  ultimate 
intestinal  arteries  and  veins,  and  therefore  interfere  seriously  with 
the  Wood-supply  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gut. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

Enterorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  intestine  for  gunshot  and  stab 
wounds  and  for  perforations  due  to  ulceration,  typhoid,  chronic  duo- 
denal ulcer,  etc. 

FoH  Gunshot  and  Stab  Wounds. — These  injuries  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  hemorrhage  from  wounded  vessels  in  the 
mesentery.  The  severed  vessels  should  be  ligated  with  catgut.  If 
large,  and  especially  if  divided  close  to  the  gut,  it  is  well,  after 
ligating  the  bleeding  vessels,  to  resect  the  corresponding  segment  of 
the  gut,  as  such  injuries  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  gangrene 
of  that  part  of  the  intestine  which  is  dependent  for  its  supply  upon 
the  injured  vessels. 

The  incision  for  injuries  of  this  character  is  usually  made  in  the 
middle  line,  four  to  five  inches  long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  toward  the  symphysis.  The  incision  may  be  prolonged 
upward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  um- 
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bilicus.  The  operator  should  avoid  laying  the  abdomen  open  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  down  to  the  symphjsia  pubis  in  the  eager- 
ness of  his  searcli  for  wounds  in  the  gut.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  increase  the  length  of  t!ie  incision  very  much,  the  edges  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  not  in  immediate  use  may  be  brought  together 
temporarily  with  a  few  interrupted  silk  sutures  which  pierce  the 
whole  thickness  of  tlie  abdominal  wall. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  the  operator  should  make  a 
careful  and  systematic  examination  of  the  intestine  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  commencing  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ileum,  where  it 
enters  the  cascum.  This  part  of  the  gut  should  be  sought  and  drawn 
out  upon  the  abdomen,  and  from  this  point  onward  the  small  intes- 
tine and  mesentery  should  be  carefully  inspected,  coil  after  coil  being 
drawn  out  and  examined  and  then  replaced,  continuing  thus  until 
the  upper  end  of  the  gut  has  been  reached. 

As  a  rule,  penetrating  gunshot  and  stab  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
are  accompanied  by  multiple  perforations  of  the  gut  and  mesentery, 
— may  be  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty, — and,  when  one  perforation 
in  the  gut  is  located,  usually  a  second  is  found  in  the  same  segment 
at  a  corresponding  point  opposite.  Each  time  a  projectile  passes 
through  the  gut  it  makes  two  wounds — one  of  entrance  and  one  of 
exit. 

Where  a  perforation  of  the  gut  is  located  the  mucous  membrane 
is  usually  found  protruding  and  tending  to  plug  up  the  opening, 
nature's  effort.  Here  we  pause,  replace  the  mucous  membrane,  wipe 
off  the  margins  of  the  opening  with  a  gauze  pad  moistened  with 
alcohol  followed  by  a  weak  bichloride  solution,  and  then  close  it  with 
two  or  three  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk;  these  sutures 
should  be  placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  invert  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  to  bring  the  serous  sur- 
faces into  close  apposition.  The  wounds  may  also  be  closed  with  a 
purse-string  suture  applied  in  a  circle  around  the  margin  of  the 
opening.  In  suturing  these  wounds  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
reduce  the  caliber  of  the  intestine  more  than  one-third. 

We  then  continue  along  in  the  search  for  further  wounds. 
Tliose  involving  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  especially  if  the 
adjoining  mesenterj'  is  torn,  are  unfavorable  for  suture;  in  the  first 
place,  the  eerous  coat  on  this  part  of  the  gut  is  imperfect,  has  u 
"dead  space";  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  any  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels  are  divided  close  to  the  gut,  the  corresponding  segment  of 
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The  abdominal  incision  should  be  carefully  closed,  first  sewing 

the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  together  with  a  continuous  No. 

2  catgut  suture;   then,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  silk- 

Iwonn  sutures,  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  aponeurosis  are  brought 

Uogethcr,  each  stitch  including  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall 

except  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

Fob  Typhoid  Perforation. — Perforation  of  the  Ijowel  at  the 
lite  of  an  ulcer  may  occur  any  time  during  the  course  of  typhoid 
ttT  from  the  first  week  up  to  tlie  termination  of  the  disease. 
Ilforation  occurs  most  commonly  during  the  third  week.    It  is  more 
Iquently  seen  in  adult  males  than  females  and  is  rather  rarely 
|a  in  children.    Operation  saves  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
The  perforation  is  found  in  the  ileum,  usually  the  last  two  foet, 
out  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  in  about  12  per  cent,  the  perfora- 
,  is  located  in  tlif  large  intestine:  and  in  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
idix.    Tlie  perforation  is  usually  single,  but  they  may  be  mul- 
The  perforation  is  acconipauied  by  peritonitis,  either  local  or 
Operation  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
ide  and  in  case  of  doubt  an  exploratory  incision  may  be  resorted 
This  can  be  done  under  cocain  if  desirable. 
» Incision  is  made  in  the  right  linea  semilunaris  as  for  appcndi- 
(-and  should  be  sulHuieiitly  liberal  so  as  to  permit  of  proper  work 
aj  be  five  to  six  inches  long.     The  median  incision  from  the 
liens  downward  is  sometimes  employed,  but  that  in  the  linea 
Innaris  gives  much  better  access  to  the  portion  of  the  bowel 
is  usually  the  site  of  the  perforation.    When  the  alxiomen  is 
Itted  there  is,  as  a  rule,  nii  escape  of  sero-puru!ent  fluid.    There 
r  or  may  not  be  some  intiammator)'  adhesions  present  which  serve 
|^arpo«e  of  walling  off  the  damaged  portion  of  the  bowel  from  the 
|inl  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  caecum  is  sought  and  drawn  into  the  incision  and  used  as 

llide  to  the  appendix  and  commencement  of  the  small  intestine. 

iappendix,  if  perforated  or  seriously  effected,  is  removed.    Com- 

Bg  at  the  caecum,  the  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  coil  after 

land  carefully  inspected  and  wiped  clean  with  gauze  pads  or  it 

'be  washed  with  salt  solution.    If  desired  this  investigation  may 

>ntinued  until  the  entire  small  intestine  has  been  examined.     If 

Icoils  of  gut  are  not  immediately  returned  to  the  abdominal  cav- 

but  are  retained  outside  the  abdomen,  they  must  be  supported 

^«.  protected  with  hot,  sterile  towels. 
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the  gut  is  apt  to  become  gangrenous;  therefore  it  is  wise,  in  many 
cases,  to  resect  such  a  segment  of  gut  at  once. 

Bleeding  vessels  in  the  mesentery  should  be  clamped  and  tied 
with  plain  catgut. 

After  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  explored 
the  surgeon  should  exantine  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine, 
the  stomach,  and  the  bladder  for  perforations,  and  look  further  for 
hemorrhage,  which  might  indicate  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, etc. 

Hemorrhagic  oozing  from  the  solid  viscera  is  usually  readily 
controlled  with  the  Paquelin  cauterj'  or  by  packing,  or  the  edges  of 
a  gaping  wound  may  be  brought  together  with  several  deep  catgut 
sutures,  although  these  tend  to  tear  through  if  much  tension  ia  made. 
Any  spurting  vessels  in  the  solid  viscera  should  be  clamped  and  tied 
with  catgut. 

Having  thus  completed  the  examination  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  etc.,  closed  all  wounds,  and  controlled  the 
hemorrhage,  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  may  be  flushed  out  with 
hot  saline  solution,  using  a  considerable  quantity — best  poured  from 
a  pitcher. 

During  the  search  for  wounds,  etc.,  the  gut  should  be  replaced, 
coil  after  coil,  as  fast  as  it  is  examined.  While  the  intestine  is  out- 
side the  abdomen  it  should  be  carefully  protected  with  hot  sterile 
towels,  which  may  be  wet  in  hot  saline  solution.  After  a  time  the 
wet  cloths,  if  not  repeatedly  wet  with  hot  water,  become  cooled; 
therefore  some  surgeons  prefer  dry  sterile  compresses  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

If  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of 
the  gut  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  it  should  be  supported  so  that  it 
does  not  drag  upon  the  mesentery;  this  should  be  avoided,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  possible,  as  the  shock  is  greatly  augmented  and  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  experienced  in  returning  the  distended  coils 
of  gut  into  the  abdomen  again. 

If,  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  guts  with  gas,  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  replace  them  within  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
puncture  them  in  order  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  In  doing  this  it  is 
probably  better  to  make  a  few  rather  large  openings  with  a  fairly  large 
aspirating  needle  or  a  scalpel  to  allow  gas  to  escape,  closing  them 
afterward  with  a  Lembert  stitch;  this  plan  is  probably  better  than 
making  numerous  small  punctures  with  a  fine  instrument. 
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The  abdominal  incision  should  be  careftilly  closed,  first  sewing 
the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  together  with  a  continuous  No. 
2  catgut  suture;  then,  with  a  sufticieut  number  of  interrupted  silk- 
worm sutures,  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  aponeurosis  are  brought 
together,  each  stitch  including  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall 
except  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

For  Typhoid  Peekoratio.v. — Perforation  of  the  bowel  at  the 
site  of  an  ulcer  may  occur  any  time  during  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever  from  the  first  week  up  to  the  termination  of  the  disease. 
Perforation  occurs  most  commonly  during  the  third  week.  It  is  more 
frequently  seen  in  adult  males  than  females  and  is  rather  rarely 
seen  in  children.    Operation  saves  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  perforation  is  found  in  the  ileum,  usually  the  last  two  feet, 
in  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  in  about  12  per  cent,  the  perfora- 
tion is  located  in  the  large  intestine :  and  in  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
appendix.  The  perforation  is  usually  single,  but  they  may  be  mul- 
tiple. The  perforation  is  accompanied  by  peritonitis,  either  local  or 
general.  Operation  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
is  made  and  in  case  of  doubt  an  exploratory  incision  may  be  resorted 
to.    This  can  be  done  under  cocain  if  desirable. 

Incision  is  made  in  the  right  linea  semilunaris  as  for  appendi- 
citis and  should  1)0  sulliciently  liberal  so  as  to  permit  of  proper  work 
— ^may  be  five  to  six  inches  long.  The  median  incision  from  the 
umbilicus  downward  is  sometimes  employed,  but  that  in  the  linea 
semilunaris  gives  much  better  access  to  the  portion  of  the  bowel 
which  is  usually  the  site  of  the  perforation.  When  the  abdomen  ia 
opened  there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  escape  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  some  intlammator}'  adhesions  present  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  walling  off  the  damaged  portion  of  the  bowel  from  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  c;ecum  is  sought  and  drawn  into  the  incision  and  used  aa 
a  guide  to  the  appendix  and  commencement  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  appendix,  if  perforated  or  seriously  effected,  is  removed.  Com- 
mencing at  the  caecum,  the  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  coil  after 
coil,  and  carefully  inspected  and  wiped  clean  with  gauze  pads  or  it 
may  be  washed  with  salt  solution.  If  desired  this  investigation  may 
be  continued  until  the  entire  small  intestine  has  been  examined.  If 
the  coils  of  gut  are  not  immediately  returned  to  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, but  are  retained  outside  the  abdomen,  they  must  be  supported 
and  protected  with  hot,  sterile  towels. 
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The  perforations  vary  in  size  from  a  pin-licad  to  a  fairly  large 
ragged  opening.  Usually  there  is  only  one  perforation,  but  there 
may  be  several.  The  hole  in  the  gut  is  closed,  without  paring  it3 
edges,  with  non-penutrating  sutures  of  silk.  A  purse-string  suture 
may  be  applied  around  the  margin  and  the  opening  thus  closed  or 
one  or  two  rows  of  interrupted  Lenibert  sutures  can  be  used.  These 
may  be  applied  in  mattress  fashion.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
opening  is  closed  in  a  direction  longitudinal  or  transverse  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  gut,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  caliber 
of  the  gut  too  much, — surely  not  more  than  one-third.  If  any  very 
thin  areas  are  encountered  during  the  examination  of  the  intestine 
it  might  he  advisable  to  take  a  stitch  or  two  in  such  portions  of  the 
gut  in  order  to  fortify  them  against  the  danger  of  perforation  later. 

If  the  opening  in  the  gut  can  be  closed  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
thorouglijy  cleansed  either  by  wiping  with  dry  gauze  pads  or  by 
irrigation  with  salt  solution,  it  may  be  permissible  to  close  the  ab- 
dominal incision  without  drainage.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  well  to 
provide  for  drainage.  If  it  is  decided  to  use  drainage,  when  the  gut 
is  returned  to  the  abdomen  the  sutured  coil  is  placed  close  to  the 
abdominal  incision  and  gauze  strips  are  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
down  to  the  site  of  the  line  of  suture  in  the  bowe!  so  that  in  case 
of  leakage  the  discharges  may  find  an  exit.  A  plug  of  strip  gauze  is 
also  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  reaching  well  down  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.  The  abdominal  incision  is  then  closed,  except  where  the 
drainage  strips  emerge,  with  interrupted  heavy  silk  sutures,  each  one 
of  which  penetrates  all  the  layers.  Drainage  may  be  facilitated  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  partly  sitting  posture  after  the  operation. 

If  the  gut  is  badly  damaged  or  presents  several  openings  close 
together  it  may  be  wise  to  resect  the  affected  portion  and  restore  the 
continuity  of  the  gut  by  an  end-to-end  anastomosis;  n  better  plan 
under  these  conditions  would  probably  be  to  draw  the  damaged  coil 
of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  and  fix  it  to  the  edges  of  the  incision 
with  several  non-penetrating  sutures  of  silk  and  thus  establish  an 
intestinal  fistula. 

The  plan  of  treating  typhoid  perforation  by  suturing  the  dam- 
aged coil  of  gut  to  the  edges  of  the  abdnnvina!  incision  with  several 
eilk  sutures  so  as  to  make  a  faecal  fistula  has  been  practiced  with  very 
patisfactory  results  and  has  been  recommended  by  some  surgeons  as 
the  operation  of  choice  for  all  cases.  The  fistida  closes  spontane- 
ously or  may  be  closed  later  by  a  plastic  operation. 
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If  it  is  found  at  the  time  of  operation  that  the  soiling  of  the 
peritoneum  has  been  general  it  may  be  advisable  to  turn  the  entire 
Buiall  intestint  out  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  cleanse  the  peritoneal 
cavity  either  by  wiping  with  dry,  sterile  gauze  padt!  or  else  by  irri- 
gating with  saline  solution;  after  the  intestines  have  been  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  they  are  returned  to  the  abdomen.  Drainage  is 
arranged  in  the:;e  eases  as  already  indicated  above. 

Enterectomy, — Resection  of  a  portion  of  the  gut  (small  intes- 
tine); the  length  of  gut  rwectud  niay  vary  from  several  iuelies  to 
several  feet.  The  operation  is  performed  for  wounds  which  may 
not  be  safely  closed  by  suture;  for  those  associated  with  division  of 
the  mesenteric  vessels,  especially  if  they  are  divided  close  to  the 
intestine;  for  malignant  growths;  for  gangrene,  strangulation;  for 
fistula,  etc. 

The  incision  is  usually  made  in  tlie  middle  line,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus  downward  toward  the  sym- 
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Ptg.  124.— iBtnUoe  Compreasor. 

physis.  The  portion  of  intestine  to  be  resected  should  be  gently 
freed  from  adhesions,  if  there  are  any,  and  brought  out  upon  the 
alxlomen,  together  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  healthy  gut,  four  to 
six  inches  to  either  side  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  resected ;  the  gut 
should  be  supported  upon  dry,  sterile  gauze  compresses,  some  of  which 
are  also  packed  into  tbe  abdominal  incision  to  protect  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents  during 
the  operation,  two  gauze  strips  may  be  tied  around  the  gut,  one 
beyond  each  extremity  of  the  segment  which  is  to  be  excised.  An 
assistant  may  compress  the  gut  between  his  fingers  or  temporary 
intestinal  clamps  may  be  applied,  but  the  gauze  strips  are  probably 
more  convenient.  In  order  to  carry  the  gauze  strips  around  the  gut, 
a  thin-nosed  artery  forceps  is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close 
to  the  gut,  and  with  this  the  end  of  the  gauze  strip  is  seized  and  pulled 
through.  One  strip  is  tied  and  the  contents  of  the  gut  gently  stroked 
along  with  the  fingers  beyond  the  second  strip,  and  then  this  is  tied 
also.    We  have  thus  a  fairly  empty  coil  to  operate  upon,  the  strips 
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being  tied  just  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents. 
The  strips  should  be  applied  to  the  gut  at  a  sufficient  distance  beyond 
the  portion  which  is  to  be  excised  to  allow  convenient  working  space. 


Fig.  J2B.— EDteKctomy.  A  loop  of  InUstloe  bu  bran  drnwo  out  through 
tbe  Bbdomlnal  IdcIsIod  and  tied  oS  wttb  tapes.  Tbe  megontprr  correspondlnc 
to  tbe  portion  ot  gut  tbat  la  to  be  exclaed  baa  been  tied  off  In  acctlona.  Tbe 
dotted  lines  Indicate  tbe  lines  of  aectlon  tbrougb  tbe  mesentery  and  gut. 

We  then  proceed  to  separate  the  portion  of  gut  that  is  to  be  ex- 
cised from  its  mesenteric  attachment.  This  is  done  by  tying  the 
mesentery  oS  in  segment*,  each  ligature  including  about  one  inch 
of  the  length  of  the  mesentery;    the  ligatures  should  be  of  thin 
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catgut  (No.  1  or  2),  and  each  tied  single  about  one  inch  away  from 
the  mesenteric  edge  of  the  gut.  These  ligatures  may  be  passed  either 
with  a  narrow-bladed  artery  forceps  or  a  blunt  ligature  carrier.  One 
must  be  careful  not  to  tie  off  a  greater  length  of  mesentery  than 
that  which  actually  corresponds  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to 
be  excised,  because  gut  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery  is 
deprived  of  its  blood-supply  and  is  bound  to  slough.  The  surgeon 
should  rather  err  in  the  other  direction,  tying  off  a  little  less  mesen- 
tery than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  segment  of  the 
gut  that  is  to  be  excised.  After  the  mesentery  has  been  thus 
tied  off,  the  segment  of  gut  that  is  to  be  excised  is  cut  away 
from  its  mesenteric  attachment,  using  the  straight  scissors  and 
cutting  between  the  ligatures  and  the  gut;  the  point  of  the 
Bcissors  should  be  introduced  into  the  openings  made  by  the  liga- 
tures, and  the  mesentery  cut  from  hole  to  hole,  and  thus  finally 
through  into  the  last  ligature  opening.  We  are  then  ready  to 
sever  the  gut,  and  this  is  done  with  long,  straight  scissors  that  will 
divide  the  gut  in  one  clean  sweep.  The  gut  should  be  divided 
straight  across  at  right  angles  to  its  long  a.\is  or,  still  better,  some- 
what obliquely,  so  that  the  segment  of  gut  excised  measures  rather 
more  upon  its  distal  border  than  upon  its  mesenteric  border.  Bleed- 
ing points  on  the  cut  edges  of  the  intestine  should  be  clamped,  but. 
fas  a  rale,  these  do  not  require  ligation,  since  after  a  few  moments' 
pressure  or  after  the  ends  of  the  gut  liave  been  sutured,  the  hemor- 
rhage usually  stops.  Spurting  arterial  points,  however,  should  be 
clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut.  Contents  that  escape  from  the 
ends  of  the  bowel  should  be  sponged  away,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  pads  of  gauze  nre  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
any  of  this  material  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

We  are  now  ready  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  This  step  may  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  the  several 
procedures  that  are  described  below.  It  will  be  observed  that  some 
of  the  methods  require  much  less  technical  skill  than  others. 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis,  the  most  desirable. 
(a)  Suture. 

(I)  Invagination  and  suture  (Mounsell). 
(e)  Suture  by  Connell  method. 

(d)  Murphy  button. 

(e)  Laplnce  anastomosis  forceps. 

(f)  O'llara  anastomosis  forceps. 
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2.  Side- to-side,  or  lateral,  anastomosis;  applicable  to  both  Bmall 
and  large  intestine. 

(a)  Suture. 

(b)  Murphy  button. 

(c)  McGruw's  rubber  li.enture. 

(d)  Lapbice  anastomosis  forceps. 

(e)  O'Hura  anastomosis  forceps. 

3.  End  to  side;  this  nifthod  is  used  to  join  the  ileum  to  the 
large  intestine  (see  "Kcseetiou  of  Ctecuni")  and  to  join  the  end  of 
the  duodenum  to  the  stoiuaeh  after  pyhirectotuy  (see  "Pyloreetomy, 
Kocher"),  ete. 

End-to-End  AnagtomoBis.  Suti'me. — The  ends  of  the  intestine, 
after  being  eleansed  and  swabbed  oil  with  a  bichloride  pad,  are  joined 
together  all  around  witli  a  continuous  suture.  This  suture  com- 
mences near  tlie  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut ;  it  is  continued  toward 
and  then  past  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut  and  finally  around  to 
the  point  where  it  commenced,  tliua  uniting  the  two  segments  of  gut, 
end  to  end,  ail  around.  This  suture  is  continuous  and  may  be  of 
fine  silk  or  catgut  (No.  2).  It  is  applied  with  a  curved  surgeon'a  I 
needle,  sewing  from  within,  so  that  the  resulting  suture  line  presents 
into  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  This  suture  includes  all  the  layers  of 
the  wall  of  the  gut,  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite,  and  each  loop 
should  be  drawn  fairly  tight. 

In  beginning  the  suture,  near  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut, 
special  care  ia  needed  in  passing  the  first  few  stitches  to  include  the 
serous  coat  in  each  bite  of  the  needle,  as  it  is  in  this  situation  that 
the  mesentery  splits  to  invest  the  intestine  and  is  here  not  applied 
close  down  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gut;  therefore,  unless 
special  pains  are  taken  to  include  the  serous  coat  in  each  stitch,  tin's 
will  he  a  weak  spot,  slow  to  heal,  and  might  allow  leakage.  It  would 
be  advisable  before  commencing  the  suture  to  obliterate  the  "dead 
space"  with  a  suture  so  applied  as  to  draw  the  serous  cout  down  into 
close  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  gut  (see  Figs.  12(5  and  127). 

In  uniting  the  two  ends  of  the  gut  in  this  manner  the  last  few 
stitches  must  be  applied  interrupted,  luit  they  should  be  so  tied  that 
the  sutured  edges  of  the  gut  will  be  inverted  and  look  inward  into  the 
lumen  of  the  gut,  and  that  the  knots  will  present  upon  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  united  intestine.  The  last  one  or  two  stitches  will, 
of  necessity,  have  to  be  applied  from  without,  but  tliis  will  not  pre- 
vent the  edges  of  the  gut  being  properly  inverted. 
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After  the  junction  of  the  gut  has  been  thus  completed,  end  to 
end,  and  having  wiped  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
future  with  a  wet  bichloride  pad,  we  may  proceed  to  apply  a  second, 
continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk.  This  Lemhert  stitch  i;;  in- 
troduced with  a  straight  cambric  needle,  and  includes  only  the  serou* 
and  muscular  coats;  it  should  completely  bury  the  preceding  pene- 
trating stitch,  special  caution  being  used  to  n])puse  serous  surface 
to  serous  surface,  particularly  near  the  mesenteric  attachment. 

The  hole  which  is  left  in  the  mesentery,  after  the  segment  of 
gut  has  been  resected  and  the  ends  sutured,  should  be  closed  with 
a  continuous  catgut  stitch,  again  using  extra  care  to  bring  the  edges 
of  the  opening  close  together  near  the  surface  of  the  gut. 


IM.— Suture    to    Oblllorate 
Space"  hu  been  luserted. 


Dead        Pig. 


1J7.— Suture    ha*    been    Tied    and 
"Dead    Space"    Obliterated. 


The  constricting  strips  which  were  placed  around  the  gut  arc 
removed  and  the  sutured  bowel  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed,  either  with  a  single  series 
of  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures  which  include  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  abdominal  wall,  or,  better,  the  edges  of  the  parietal  pcri- 
toneiun  may  be  brought  together  first  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch, 
and  then,  in  addition  to  this,  the  other  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall 
united  with  a  sufficient  number  of  silk-worm  gut  sutures. 

MorxsEi.L's  Method. — After  the  segment  of  gut  has  been  ex- 
cised as  above  described,  the  cut  ends  are  placed  close  together  edge 
to  edge  and  supported  outside  the  abdomen  upon  gauze  pads.  With 
a  moderately  large,  straight  needle  and  fairly  thick  silk  the  edges  of 
the  cut  ends  of  the  gut  are  fixed  to  each  other  at  four  different  pointa 
of  their  circumference  equidistant  from  one  another.    These  sutures 
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are  to  serve  simply  as  tractors.  The  first  is  applied  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  mesenteric  attachment,  the  second  at  a  point  directly 
opposite  this,  and  the  other  two  at  points  midway  between  these. 
Each  of  these  sutures  should  include  all  the  coats  of  the  gut,  special 
care  being  taken  to  catch  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  serous  coats; 
the  suture  at  the  mesenteric  border,  particularly,  should  take  a  good 
hold  of  the  serotis  coat  and  should  reach  well  upward  so  as  to  secure 
this  layer  and  draw  it  down  into  close  contact  with  the  wall  of  the 
intestine  and  thus  obliterate  the  "dead  space''  and  insure  proper 
inversion  of  the  serous  coat  at  this  point  (see  Figs.  126  and  127). 
Each  suture  is  applied  from  within  the  gut,  so  that,  when  tied,  the 
knot  will  be  upon  the  inner,  mucous  membrane  aspect  of  the  gut. 
As  each  of  these  four  tractor  sutures  is  passed,  it  is  immediately  tied 
and  one  end  cut  short,  leaving  the  other  end  long.  In  tying,  the 
sutures  should  not  be  tied  right  dow^n  tight  upon  the  edges  of  the 
gut,  but  rather  loosely,  so  that  afterward  they  may  be  readily  re- 
moved. 

In  one  or  the  other  segment  of  the  gut,  a  longitudinal  incision 
is  then  made.  This  incision  is  placed  opposite  the  mesenteric  bor- 
der, should  be  about  one  inch  long,  and  commences  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  distant  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  gut.  It  is  best  made 
by  picking  up  the  wall  of  the  gut  with  two  toothed  forceps,  and  be- 
tween these,  with  a  sharp,  straight  scissors,  a  clean-cut  incision  is 
made  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut.  Through 
this  incision  a  narrow  artery  forceps  is  passed  into  the  gut  and  the 
tails  of  the  four  tractor  sutures  seized  and  pulled  through,  thus 
drawing  the  ends  of  the  gut  after  them,  with  the  result  that  the  one 
segment  of  gut  is  invaginated  into  the  other,  their  serous  surfaces 
lying  in  contact  with  each  other  and  their  corresponding  edges  in 
apposition  alt  around.  The  four  tractor  sutures-  are  held  by  assist- 
ants and  put  somewhat  upon  the  stretch,  and  then  the  corresponding 
edges  of  both  segments  of  the  gut  are  ready  to  be  joined  by  suture. 
The  edges  are  sewed  together  with  a  quilting,  through-and-throu<;h 
stitch,  using  a  straight  needle  and  fine  silk.  This  suture  should  be 
applied  rather  more  than  one-eighth  inch  below  the  edges  of  the 
gut  BO  as  to  leave  a  margin  that  wide  between  the  suture  line  and 
the  edges  of  the  gut.  The  stitches  should  be  placed  quite  close  to- 
gether (intervals  of  rather  less  than  one-eighth  inch  between  the 
needle  punctures)  and  each  stitch  should  be  drawn  fairly  tight.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  "puckering  or  purse-string"  effect  in  the  suture  a 
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FIf.  128.— End'to-End  Anutomosis  {MouHtrll).  Tb«  ends  of  Uie  two  tff- 
menta  tasve  b«cn  joined  by  tour  tractor  auturei,  the  eada  at  wblch  kr«  drawn 
out  of  an  openiDC  made  la  the  guu 


Fig.  129.— Sbowi  How  One  Cod  of  Gut  la  InvaRlDated  loto  tbe  Otber 
bj  FulllDg  upon  tbe  Tractora. 


Fig.  130 —The  Two  Colla  of  Out,  Ona  luTaxloatrd  within  the  Other,  hara 
been  Drawn  through  the  Inrlalon  In  the  Out  and  their  Kdgea  United  all 
Around  with  a  Through-and-Throu(b  Sutur*. 
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"back-8titch"  should  be  taken  every  fourth  or  fifth  puncture.  The 
Btitch  should  include  all  the  coats  of  the  gut,  special  pains  being 
taken  to  include  the  sernus  coat,  pnrticularly  at  the  iiicrientcric  border 
of  the  gut.  This  will  be  fjicilituted  by  having  applied  the  tractor 
stitch  at  the  mesenteric  border  as  above  described  so  as  to  catch  tbe 
serous  coat  high  up  and  thus  draw  this  layer  doivu  into  close  contact 
with  the  wall  of  tlie  gut  and  so  obliterate  the  "dead  space." 

After  the  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  gut  have  been  united  as 
above  described,  the  temporary  tractor  sutures  are  removed  and  the 
gut  restored  to  its  natural  positron  by  reducing  the  invagination. 
The  incision  in  the  gut  is  closed  with  a  continuous  Lerabert  stitch. 

All  around  the  circular  junction  of  the  segments,  after  swab- 
bing with  a  pad  moistened  with  alcohol,  followed  by  one  wet  with  a 
weak  bichloride  solution,  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of  fine  silk 
may  be  applied;  this  suture  still  further  inverts  the  edges  of  the 
gut  and  buries  completely  the  penetrating,  througli-and-through 
suture.  This  additional  outside  line  of  suture  is  considered  unneces- 
sary by  most  surgeons,  especially  if  the  quilting  suture  has  been 
employed  and  has  been  accurately  applied. 

The  opening  which  is  left  in  the  mesentery,  after  the  segment 
of  gut  has  been  excised,  is  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture, 
special  care  being  taken  to  make  tlie  union  accurate  close  to  the 
intestine.  The  gut  is  then  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
the  opening  in  the  abdomen  closed. 

CoN'NKLL  JlETUon. — According  to  this  plan  a  through-and- 
throngh,  right-angled  suture  is  employed.  The  edges  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  gut  that  are  to  be  united  are  held  in  apposition  during  the 
ajiplicnlion  of  the  suture  with  four  tractor  sutures.  The  first  tractor 
secures  the  edge  of  either  end  of  the  gut  at  its  mesenteric  border. 
In  introducing  this  suture  pains  should  be  taken  to  catch  the  edge 
of  tbe  mesentery  some  little  distance  away  from  the  wall  of  the 
gut  so  that,  when  it  is  dra«"n  tight,  it  will  pull  the  serous  layer  down 
into  close  contact  with  the  muscular  coat  and  thus  obliterate  the 
"dead  space"  between  the  mesenteric  layers  (see  Figs.  12G  and  127). 
A  second  tractor  pierces  the  edge  of  each  segment  of  the  bowel 
at  a  point  a  little  more  than  halfway  between  the  mesenteric  border, 
where  suture  No.  1  has  been  introduced,  and  the  distal  border. 
Tractors  Xos.  3  and  4  each  catch  the  edge  of  the  corresponding  seg- 
ment of  the  bowel  at  a  point  the  same  distance  from  its  mesenteric 
border  as  suture  No.  2,  but  upon  its  opposite,  the  outer,  border. 


Fig.  131. — CoriiH'II  Siituri*.  The  four  tractor  puiuroB  h[iv«'  hcPii  placed  and 
the  edges  of  the  gut  sutured  togettier  tor  the  flrst  third  of  thi'lr  circumfiT- 
ence, — l.f-,  from  trartor  No.  2  to  No.   1. 


Fig.  132.— Connell  Suture.  The  side  trariora.  Nos.  3  and  4.  are  about  to 
be  brought  together  so  ua  to  oppose  the  idgi-s  of  the  gut  for  the  second  third 
of  their  circumference,  the  portion  between  tractor  No.  1  and  tractors  Nos.  3 
and  4. 


n«. 


laa.— Connell  Suture.     The  edges  of  the  gut  tor  the  laat  third  of 
their  circumference  are  sutured  together. 
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These  four  tractors  are  introduced  simply  for  the  purjiose  of  facili- 
tating the  application  of  the  suture  that  is  to  unite  the  two  ends 
of  the  bowel.  They  are  of  silk,  and  as  they  are  drawn  taut  they 
convert  the  end  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  into  a  triangular-shaped 
opening.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tractors  Xos.  1  and  2  each  pierce 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  segments,  whereas  sutures  Xos.  3 
and  4  each  secure  the  edge  of  only  one  segment  of  llie  bowel. 

The  second  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  suturing  the  ends 
of  the  two  segments  of  the  bowel  to  each  other  all  around.  This 
is  accomplished  with  a  through-and-through,  right-angled  suture. 
While  the  gut  is  steadied  by  tractors  Nos.  1  and  2,  held  by  the  as- 
sistant, the  opposed  edges  of  the  gut  are  sutured  together,  wnimcne- 
'ing  near  tractor  No.  2  and  working  toward  and  a  little  beyond  tractor 
No.  1  which  marks  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut.  In  this  way 
the  union  between  the  two  ends  of  gut  is  accomplished  for  the  first 
third  of  their  circumference.  After  the  first  stitch  has  been  intro- 
duced the  thread  is  tied,  the  tail  of  the  suture  being  left  long. 

Tractor  No.  2  is  then  cut  awiiy  and  traction  made  with  tractor 
Ko.  1.  At  the  same  time  tractors  Nos.  3  and  4  are  drawn  around 
as  to  approximate  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  gut  for  that  portion  of  their  circumference  which  is  included 
between  tractor  No.  1  and  tractors  Nos.  3  and  4.  With  the  same 
needle  and  thread  these  portions  of  the  edges  of  the  gut  are  then 
united,  working  from  tractor  No.  1  toward  and  a  little  beyond  trac- 
tors Nos.  3  and  4,  and  thus  the  edges  of  the  gut  are  united  for  the 
second  third  of  their  circumference.  The  line  of  suture  should  be 
placed  rather  less  than  one-(]uarter  inch  away  from  the  edges  of  the 
bowel  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  that  wide.  The  stitches  should  be 
placed  close  together — the  needle  punctures  less  than  one-eighth 
inch  apart — and  a  "back-stitch"  should  be  made  at  every  fourth  or 
fifth  puncture  in  order  to  fix  the  suture  and  avoid  the  "purse-string," 
or  puckering,  effect.  If  we  analyze  the  details  of  the  stitch  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  onler  to  make  each  complete  stitch  the  needle  must 
pierce  the  edges  of  both  segments  of  the  bowel.  Entering  upon  the 
mucous  aspect  of  one  segment,  it  goes  completely  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  both  segments  and  emerges  upon  the  rau- 
cous aspect  of  the  second  segment.  In  making  the  next  succeeding 
stitch  it  will  be  observed  that  the  needle  is  again  entered  upon  the 
mucous  aspect  and  right  alongside  of  the  point  where  it  Just  emerged 
in  completing  the  last  stitch;   it  penetrates  the  walls  of  both  seg- 
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ments  of  the  gut  and  emerges  again  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the 

first  segmeut. 

The  remaining  tractors,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4  are  removed  and  we 
then  proceed  to  suture  the  edges  of  the  bowel  for  the  last  third  of 
their  circumference.  As  this  must  be  done  without  the  assistance  of 
the  tractors  attention  must  be  given  to  the  detaU  of  the  stitch.  The 
needle  is  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  one  segment  of  the  gut, 
entering  upon  its  mucous  membrane  aspect  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  point  where  it  last  emerged,  and  then,  in  order  to  make  the  second 
half  of  the  stitch,  the  needle  is  carried  across  to  the  other  segment  of 
the  bowel  and  this  is  pierced  near  its  edge  penetrating  from  the 
serous  surface  and  emerging  upon  its  mucous  aspect.  To  make  each 
successive  stitch  the  needie  is  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  same 
segment  of  the  bowel  and  just  alongside  of  where  it  last  emerged, 
penetrating  from  the  mucous  to  the  serous  surface,  then  across  to 
the  other  segment  of  the  bowel  which  it  pierces  from  the  serous 
to  the  mucous  surface.  As  each  stitch  is  introduced  the  thread  is 
drawn  tight.  Toward  the  end,  the  last  few  stitches  are  left  a  little 
slack  so  as  to  allow  sullicient  room  for  the  manipulation  that  is  neces- 
sary in  introducing  the  tenninal  stitches.  The  last  puncture  of  the 
needle  as  it  completes  the  suture,  should  show  the  thread  emerging 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  aspect  of  the  gut  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  tail  that  has  been  tied  and  which  marks  the  commencment  of 
the  suture.  The  tail  of  thread  that  corresponds  to  the  termination 
of  the  suture  should  be  left  longer  than  the  tail  that  is  tied  and  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  suture  in  order  that  it  may  be  thus 
identified. 

The  last  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  tying  the  ends  of  the 
thread  so  that  the  knot  will  be  within  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  The 
end  of  a  narrow,  straight,  ligature  carrier  is  introduced  into  the 
bowel  between  the  stitches  at  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  away  from  the  space  through  which  the  two  ends  of  the 
suture  emerge.  The  point  of  the  carrier  is  then  pushed  out  through 
this  space  (through  which  the  suture  ends  emerge)  and  the  ends  of 
the  suture  are  threaded  into  its  eye.  The  instrxmient  is  then  with- 
drawn pulling  the  tails  of  the  suture  after  it.  A  little  traction  is 
made  upon  the  longer  of  the  two  suture  ends  in  order  to  tighten  up 
the  slack  of  the  last  few  stitches.  The  ends  are  then  tied  and  out 
short.  By  rolling  the  bowel  between  the  fingers  the  knot  will  be 
made  to  slip  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut. 
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Fig.   134.— Connell  Suture.     Ends  of  tbrosd  atiuut  to  be  drawn  Ibrough  on 
adjacent  space  between  two  stiti'hes  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  knot. 
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With  Muepht  Blttox. — Having  resected  the  gut  as  above  de- 
scribed, a  running  string  is  placed  in  the  edge  of  each  segment  of  the 
gut  which,  when  drown  tight  and  tied,  puckers  the  end  of  the  gut  and 
grasps  the  button  about  its  shank,  leaving  the  flange  or  cup  of  the 
button  within  the  gut.  This  running  stitch,  or  purse-string,  is  ap- 
plied in  overhand  fasliion,  is  of  catgut  or  silk,  and  carried  upon  two 
long  straight  needles,  one  at  each  end.  This  stitch  should  include 
all  the  layers  of  the  gut,  especially  the  serous  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; it  should  not  include  tim  wide  a  margin  of  the  gut,  since  the 
amount  of  tissue  which  is  grasped  between  the  flanges,  or  cups,  of  the 
button  may  be  too  bulky  to  allow  exact  coaptation;  a  margin  of 
rather  less  than  one-fourth  inch  is  sufficient.  The  running  stitch 
is  commenced  by  piercing  the  mesentery  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
gut,  and  then,  carrying  the  same  needle  back  over  the  edge  of  the 
mesenterj-,  it  is  again  thrust  through,  so  that  we  thus  have  a  loop 
arouud  the  cut  edge  of  the  mesentery  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
gut.  Then,  with  this  same  needle,  the  running  suture  is  applied 
to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cut  edge  of 
the  gut;  each  puncture  of  the  needle  should  lie  made  from  within 
the  lumen  of  the  gut,  from  its  mucous  membrane  aspect,  and  the 
punctures  should  be  about  one-third  inch  apart.  When  a  point  id 
reached  directly  opposite  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  this 
needle  is  discarded;  the  second  needle  is  then  taken  in  hand  and  the 
second  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut  treated  in  e.\actlv  the 
same  manner.  In  this  way  the  whole  circumference  of  the  gut  is 
included,  leaving  the  two  free  tails  of  the  suture,  which  emerge  upon 
the  serous  surface  of  the  gut  opposite  its  mesenteric  attachment, 
ready  for  tying. 

The  object  in  catching  the  edge  of  the  mesentery  in  the  loop 
of  the  purse-string  suture  is  to  insure  the  turning  in  of  a  serous 
surface  at  this  point  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  away  with  the 
mesenteric  "dead  space";  besides,  it  gives  a  fixed  point  to  the  suture. 
Before  introducing  the  button  the  first  double  loop  of  a  surgeon's 
knot  should  be  taken  with  the  ends  of  the  purse-string. 

One-half  of  the  button,  grasped  with  a  thumb  forceps  by  the 
edge  of  its  tubal  part,  is  now  introduced  into  the  end  of  the  gut, 
turning  the  button  a  little  on  the  side  to  facilitate  its  introduction, 
and  while  it  is  thus  held  the  purse-string  is  tied  around  its  shank, 
leaving  the  ilange  within  the  intestine.  The  ends  of  the  purse- 
string  are  cut  short  so  that  they  will  not  protrude  between  the 
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flanges  of  the  hutton  when  this  is  cloBcd.  This  proceilure  is  repeated 
upon  the  other  segment  of  gut.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are 
then  deliberately  pressed  home,  and  in  doing  this  one  should  note 
that  the  correj-ponding  mesenteric  attaehiuunts  of  both  segments  of 
the  gut  are  opposite  each  other. 


Fig.  135.— End-to-End  Anaalomosla  (Uurpby  Button). 
With  ibe  pur>e->tiing  luture  a  loop  Is  taken  through 
the  layer*  of  the  meaentery,  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
gut.  In  order  to  obliterate  Ibe  "dead  apace." 


Fig.  13<.— Murplix  But- 
toD,  tbe  Two  Halve! 
Separated. 


When  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  locked  there  should  be 
presented  between  them  a  clean,  smooth  line  with  no  raw  mucouB 
membrane  edge  protruding,  and  at  the  mesenteric  attaciimcnt  the 
apposition  of  serous  surfaces  should  also  be  assured.  Should  there  be 
any  protruding  edge  of  mucous  membrane  between  the  flanges  of  tho 
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button  after  this  has  been  locked,  it  may  be  seized  with  a  thumb 
forceps  and  trimmed  off  short  with  the  scissors.  Any  doubtful  points 
should  be  made  secure  by  adding  several  Lembert  sutures. 

Although  it  is  probably  not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  use  a  layer 
of  Lembert  sutures  in  addition  to  the  Murphy  button  to  secure  ac- 
curate apposition,  nevertheless  it  is  wise  in  many  cases  to  place  a 
continuous  Lembert  stitch  outside  of  the  button  after  the  halves 
have  been  pressed  home,  especially  as  the  presence  of  the  button 
makes  the  application  of  this  stitch  rather  an  easy  matter. 

After  the  hole  in  the  mesentery  has  been  sutured  with  several 
catgut  stitches  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed. 

The  Murphy  button  causes  a  pressure  atrophy  of  the  edges  of 
the  gut  which  are  caught  between  its  flanges.  When  this  atrophy 
is  complete,  the  button  is  liberated,  taking  the  atrophied  ring  of 
[tissue  with  it,  and  thus  an  opening  is  left,  at  the  site  of  the  anas- 
tomosis, which  coresponds  in  size  to  the  full  diameter  of  the  flanges 
of  the  button. 

With  Laplace  Anastomosis  Forceps. — The  Laplace  anasto- 
mosis forceps  resembles  two  pair  of  ha;mostatic  forceps,  the  blades 
of  each  being  bent  to  form  half  a  ring.  When  the  two  forceps  are 
united  side  by  sidi-,  their  blades  together  form  a  complete  ring.  The 
two  parts  of  the  instrument  when  joined  are  held  securely  together 
by  means  of  a  clamp  that  is  applied  at  the  rivet.  When  clamped 
the  two  halves  of  the  forceps  work  in  harmony,  and  may  be  opened 
and  closed  like  a  single  instrument.  The  handles  are  provided  with 
a  ratchet,  like  an  ordinary  hannostatie  forceps,  so  that  when  the 
blades  are  closed  they  remain  locked.  The  instruments  are  supplied 
in  five  sizes.  The  McLean  anastomosis  forceps  is  a  modification  of 
the  I.^place  instrument,  and  is  more  simple  in  its  construction. 

After  the  diseased  portion  of  the  gtit  has  been  resected  the  ends 
of  the  bowel  are  united  to  each  other  fairly  close  with  four  pene- 
trating sutures  of  catgut  placed  equidistant  apart,  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  mesenteric  portions  of  both  segments  are  placed 
opposite  each  other.  Of  these  four  sutures  the  one  that  joins  the 
edges  of  the  gut  at  the  mesenteric  border  niust  be  introduced  in  such 
a  way  that  wlien  tied  it  will  obliterate  the  mesenteric  "dead  space." 
This  is  accomplished  by  piercing  the  edge  of  the  gut  close  t<5  the 
[^one  layer  of  the  mesentery  and  then  catching  the  other  layer  of  the 
ncsentery  at  a  point  some  little  distance  away  from  the  surface  of 
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Flf.  UT.— Laplace  Anutomosts  Forceps  Separated  into  ttJ  Compoaent  Farta. 


FlC.  138.— Laplace  AnaatomoaU  Forceps  Joined  Together,   its  Blades  Sllgbtlr 
Open.    B.  ring  blades:    C,  clamp:    U,  tiaadle:    B,  sbanlc 


rif.  139.— Laflaso  Anaslomoats  Forceps  Joined  Together,  its  Blade*  Close<L 
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the  gut — so  that  when  the  suture  is  drawn  tigltt  it  will  pull  the 
serous  layer  down  into  close  contact  with  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  gut  and  thus  ohliterate  the  so-called  "dead  space"  (see  Figs. 
126  and  127).  This  procedure  insures  a  proper  inversion  of  the 
serous  coat  at  the  mesenteric  hordcr — an  essential  to  quick  union 
between  the  edges  of  the  gut.  The  ring-blades  of  the  closed  anasto- 
mosis forceps  arc  introduced  between  any  two  of  the  four  sutures 
except  those  upon  either  side  of  the  mesenteric  border.  The  forceps 
is  then  opened — i.e.,  the  blades  spread  apart  so  that  one  ring-blade 
passes  into  each  end  of  the  gut.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  turning 
in,  inversion,  of  the  edges  of  the  gut  so  that  they  may  be  grasped  iill 
around  by  the  blades  of  the  forceps  when  they  are  closed,  a  strand  of 
catgut  may  be  thrown  around  tlie  four  stitches  that  unite  the  edges 
of  the  gut  80  as  to  encircle  them.  By  tightening  this  thread  the 
edges  of  both  segments  of  the  gut  are  turned  inward  toward  the  axis 
of  the  intestine,  in  such  a  nmuncr  that  when  the  ring-blades  of  ihe 
forceps  are  closed  they  grasp  the  margin  of  each  segment  of  the  gut 
all  around,  serous  surface  to  serous  surface.  The  margin  of  each 
segment,  for  its  entire  circumference,  should  be  grasped  between  the 
closed  ring-blades  of  the  forceps.  The  ends  of  the  strand  of  catgut 
are  then  cut  .short. 

The  two  ends  of  the  gut  are  united  to  each  other,  all  around  the 
circumference  of  the  ring-blades  of  the  forceps,  with  a  continuous, 
non-penetrating  Lcmbert  suture  of  silk  except  at  the  point  where 
the  shank  of  the  forcej>s  emerges.  After  this  suture  has  been  ap- 
plied the  clamp  is  removed  from  the  forceps,  which  then  separates 
into  its  two  component  parts;  the  blades  of  each  portion  represent 
but  half  a  ring,  and  these  are  withdrawn  from  within  the  intestine, 
one  at  a  lime.  The  small  opening  through  which  the  two  parts  of 
the  forceps  were  removed  is  closed  with  one  or  two  additional  Lcm- 
bert sutures.  If  desired,  a  second  outside  row  of  Lendjcrt  sutures 
may  be  applied  to  still  further  secure  the  union  of  the  two  ends  of 
gut. 

With  O'Hak.i  Anastomosis  Forcki-s. — OTIara's  anastomosis 
forceps  is  composed  practically  of  two  long,  thin-bladed  hieniostatic 
forceps  that  may  be  joined  securely  to  each  other,  side  by  side,  with 
a  clamp.  When  thus  joined  together  both  forceps  work  in  harmony 
as  one  single  instrument.  The  handles  of  the  instrument  are  pro- 
vided with  a  ratchet  arrangement  like  ordinary  artery  forceps,  so 
that  when  the  blades  are  closed  they  remain  locked  until  released. 
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FlC'  MO. — O'Hbts  Anutomoali  Forcepi  Separated  Into  lU  Compooeot  Partu 


Fix.  lU. — U'Uara  Anaatomoali  Forceps  Joined  Together,  Its  Blade*  Open. 


rtf.  142.— O'Uara  Anaatomoali  Foreepa  Joined  Toietber,  Ita  Blades  Cloaed. 
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The  blades  are  serrated,  so  that  the  parts  within  their  grasp  cannot 
e8cai)6,  and  they  are  also  graduated  with  file-marks,  so  that  the 
length  of  tissue  grasped  between  them  may  be  accurately  estimated. 

The  coil  of  gut  that  is  to  be  resected  is  brought  out  through  the 
incision  in  the  abdomen  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesen- 
tery is  tied  off.  One  O'Hara  forceps  is  then  applied  to  the  gut  below 
the  seat  of  disease  and  locked,  and  the  other  forceps  secures  the 
intestine  above  the  seat  of  disease  and  is  likewise  locked.  Each  for- 
ceps grasps  the  gut  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis.  The  tip  of  each 
forceps,  as  it  grasps  the  intestine,  should  reach  just  to,  or  a  trifle 
short  of,  the  mesenteric  border.  The  diseased  segment  of  gut  is 
then  excised  with  long,  straight  scissors  in  the  usual  way,  cutting 
fairly  close  to  the  blades  of  each  O'Hani  forceps.  Before  severing 
the  gut  ordinary  compression  clamps  may  be  applied  to  it — one  imme- 
diately above  and  another  inmiediately  below  the  diseased  portion 
that  is  to  be  removed;  so  that  when  the  gut  is  divided  there  will  not 
be  any  escape  of  intestinal  contents.  The  mesenter}'  corresponding 
to  the  diseased  segment  of  gut  may  be  tied  off  before  or  after  the 
gut  haa  been  severed.  The  two  O'Hara  forceps  are  then  approxi- 
mated and  fixed  securely  together  side  by  side  with  the  clamp. 

Commencing  near  the  rivet  and  working  toward  the  tip  of  the 
forceps,  the  two  segments  of  gut  are  united  with  a  continuous,  non- 
penetrating Lembort  suture.  This  suture  catches  the  wall  of  each 
segment  of  gut  just  beyond  the  blades  of  the  forceps;  so  that  the 
forceps  are  thus  gradually  buried,  being  invaginated  into  the  lumen  of 
the  gut  as  the  suture  progresses.  When  the  tips  of  the  conjoined  for- 
ceps are  reached,  the  gut  and  forceps  are  turned  over,  so  as  to  gain 
access  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  gut,  and  the  suture  is  continued 
along  this  side  of  the  gut  toward  the  rivet  of  the  forceps  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  suture  commenced.  In  working  around 
the  tips  of  the  united  forceps  at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut 
pains  should  be  taken  to  include  the  serous  coat  in  the  suture.  The 
clamp  is  now  removed,  thus  separating  the  two  forceps.  First  one 
forceps  is  unlocked  and  withdrawn,  then  the  second  is  unlocked  and 
its  blades  passed  up  and  down  across  the  line  of  junction  to  show 
that  this  is  patent  and  that  none  of  the  stitches  have  been  carried 
across  the  lumen  of  the  gut  so  as  to  include  the  opposite  wall,  and 
then  this  is  likewise  withdrawn.  The  small  opening  that  ia  left  in 
the  line  of  junction  after  the  forceps  have  been  withdrawn  is  closed 
with  one  or  two  additional  Lembert  sutures. 
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Side-to-Side,  or  Lateral,  Approximation  (Lateral  Intestinal  Anas- 
tomosis).— This  is  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  two 
coils  of  intestine  joiiu'tl  side  to  side. 

This  operation  is  indicated  when  the  ends  of  gut  that  are  to  be 
united  differ  much  in  caliber, — for  example,  to  unite  the  erul  of  the 
ileum  to  the  cffcvuu, — or  where  the  intct-tinal  tube  is  very  narrow, 
&s,  for  example,  in  children.  It  may  be  accomplished  by  suture, 
Murphy  button,  or  JIcGraw  ruliher  suture,  etc. 

SuTDRE. — The  intestine  is  brought  well  up  into  the  wound  or,  if 
possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  and  surrounded  with  gauze  pad.s 
to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  (lauze  strips  are  tied  nmund  the 
intestine,  and  after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  excised  the  cut  end 
of  each  segment  of  the  gut  is  inverted  and  closed  with  a  double  row  of 
Lembert  sutures,  thus  converting  each  end  of  the  gut  into  a  blind 
pouch.  Care  should  be  taken  to  include  the  invaginated  mesentery 
in  the  suture.  The  invagination  of  the  end  of  the  gut  is  commenced 
at  its  mesenteric  border,  inverting  a  margin  about  one  inch  in  width. 

The  next  step  is  the  union  of  the  two  blind  ends  of  the  gut  to 
each  other,  side  to  side,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  intestin.il 
canal,  through  the  new  opening  that  is  to  be  made,  will  be  conlinued 
in  a  direct  line,  and  not  reversed  in  passing  from  one  segment  into 
the  other.  The  ends  of  the  gut  should  be  so  placed  that  they  over- 
lap each  other  for  a  distance  of  four  to  live  inches;  iheir  apposed 
lateral  surfaces  are  then  united  to  each  other,  for  a  distance  of  from 
three  to  four  inches,  by  a  single  row  of  continuous  lycmbert  sutures 
of  fuie  silk.  That  segment  of  gut  which  overlaps  the  other  segment  is 
turned  over  upon  its  side  while  the  suture  is  being  applied  so  that 
the  completed  operation  will  show  the  two  coils  of  gut  joined  to- 
gether by  their  hiteral  surfaces.  After  this  row  of  Ijcmhert  suture, 
which  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring,"  has  been 
applied,  the  neerlle,  still  carrying  the  fine  silk,  is  laid  aside  until 
required  later  to  complete  this  "outside  serous  ring."  This  line  of 
Lembert  sutures  should  be  one  inch  longer  than  the  proposed  open- 
ings in  the  gut,  and  each  stitch  should  be  rather  less  than  one- 
eighth  inch  distant  from  its  neighbor  and  should  l.te  drawn  tight. 

Each  segment  of  the  bowel  is  now  opened  with  the  scissors,  the 
incisions  being  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  the  line 
of  the  Lembert  suture;  the  openings  in  the  bowel  should  be  large 
BO  as  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction, — three  inches  long  and 
at  least  one  inch  shorter  than  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture. 


FTS.  145.— LaUTQl    Anastomosis    with    Murphy    Button.      A    purae-fttrlns    has 
been  Introduced  In  both  segmenta.     One  segment  has  been  Incised. 
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Bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  bowel  is  con- 
trolled with  clanips,  which  may  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes' 
pressure,  as  the  ht-niorrhagc  usually  ceases.  The  edges  of  the  open- 
ings in  the  gut  are  wiped  with  iilcohol  followed  by  a  weak  bichloride 
solution,  and  then,  with  a  continuous  catgut  or  silk  suture,  which  at 
the  same  time  controls  the  hemorrhage,  the  edges  of  the  opening 
in  each  segment  of  the  bowel  are  united  with  each  other  all  around. 
Having  thus  united  the  edges  of  the  openings  all  around,  we  again 
take  up  the  needle  carrying  the  original  silk  suture  and  complete 
the  anastomosis  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the  Lembert  suture, 
the  "outside  serous  ring."    The  line  of  Lembert  suture  serves  to  buiy 

.the  suture  by  which  the  margins  of  the  openings  in  the  gut  are  joined 

fto  each  other. 

In  making  the  lateral  anastomosis  one  should  not  have  the  blind 
ends  of  the  overlapped  gut  too  long.  These  ends  should  be  anchored 
to  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  intestine  by  several  lembert  stitches. 

It  may  he  necessary  to  tear  the  mesentery  somewhat  in  order 
to  allow  sutScieut  overlapping  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel.  After  the 
anastomosis  has  been  made  the  overlapping  layers  of  the  mesentery 
may  be  united  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch.  The  parts  are  then 
returned  to  the  abdomen  and  the  wound  closed  up. 

Wjth  Murphy  Biitov. — A  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may 
be  made  with  the  Murphy  button.  After  the  ends  of  the  gut  have 
been  inverted  and  closed  with  a  suture  as  described  in  the  preceding 
operation,  the  two  ends  are  placed  side  by  side  and  a  purse-string 
placed  in  the  lateral  wall  of  each  segment.  The  purse-string  consists 
of  two  parallel  rows  with  a  space  between  them  of  not  more  than 
one-half  inch  so  that  when  the  incision  is  made  there  will  i>e  a  mar- 
gin on  each  side  of  about  one-fourth  inch.  Each  leg  of  the  suture 
sliould  be  made  with  three  punctures  of  the  needle,  penetrating  the 
entire  tliickness  of  the  bowel  with  each  tlirust.  P^ither  silk  or  plain 
catgut  may  be  used  as  suture  material.  The  writer  prefers  catgut. 
The  first  double  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken  with  the  ends  of 
the  suture  and  the  incision  in  the  bowel  then  made.  The  incision 
should  not  be  too  large — barely  large  enough  to  permit  introduction 
of  the  half  button  and  should  be  placed  exactly  between  the  two 
legs  of  the  suture.  The  incision  in  the  bowel  is  made  with  the 
acissors,  the  wall  of  the  gut  being  picked  up  with  two  thumb  forceps 
to  facilitate  this  step.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  intnuluced, 
one  into  each  loop  of  the  gut,  pressed  together,  and  the  opcruiion 
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thus  completed.  This  is  a  very  couveiiient  and  simple  method  of 
doing  a  primary  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis,  but  the  result  may 
be  disappointing  because  the  opening  left  by  the  Murphy  button 
is  at  times  too  small  to  allow  for  the  subsequent  contraction  that 
always  takes  place.  The  comparative  simplicity  and  speed  with 
which  the  anastomosis  may  be  established  with  the  button,  however, 
make  it  of  especial  value  to  the  inexperienced  in  emergencies  and 
where  time  presses.  The  Murphy  button  is  also  commonly  employed 
to  make  the  lateral  entero-anastomosia  in  connection  with  gastro- 
jejunostomy. 

WiTK  McGhaw's  Eubbeb  Sutuhe. — With  the  rubber  suture  a 
lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  made,  and  with 
very  good  result,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  for  the 
gastro-jejunostomy.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  segments  of  gut  that 
are  to  be  Joined  are  placed  side  by  side  and  united  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  with  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of 
silk  aa  described  in  the  previous  operation,  and  then  the  needle 
carrying  this  stitch  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  The  rubber  suture,  2  to 
3  mm.  thick,  is  introduced  with  a  straight  needle,  so  as  to  include 
both  segments  of  the  gut  in  its  grasp,  is  drawn  tight,  and  tied.  A 
silk  ligature  is  tied  around  the  knot  in  the  rubber  suture  so  as  to 
secure  the  latter  from  slipping.  About  two  inches  of  the  length  of 
each  segment  of  the  gut  should  be  included  in  the  constricting  rubber 
suture;  bo  that,  when  this  cuts  through,  the  opening  left  between  the 
two  coils  of  gut  will  be  two  inches  in  length  (see  "Gastro-jejunostomy 
with  McGraw's  Rubber  Suture").  The  needle,  still  carrying  the  silk 
thread  and  which  was  temporarily  laid  aside,  is  again  taken  up,  and 
with  this  the  two  coils  of  gut  are  united  along  a  line  just  in  front 
of  the  rubber  suture.  This  forms  the  second,  the  anterior  half  of  the 
"outside  serous  ring"  suture,  and  buries  the  rubber  suture  beneath  it 
out  of  sight. 

With  Laplace  Forceps. — Lateral  anastomosis  with  Laplace 
forceps  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  for 
gastro-jejunostomy. 

With  O'Hara  Anastomosis  Forceps.  —  Lateral  anastomosis 
with  the  O'Hara  forceps  is  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described 
for  gastro-jejunostomy. 

Oftstro-enterostomy. — Gastro-enterostomy  is  the  formation  of  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  small  intes- 
tine.   The  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  stomach  and  duo- 
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denum  (gastro-duodenostomy)  or  between  the  stomach  and  jojuuum 
(gast  ro-jej  unostomy ) . 

The  operation  has  for  its  prime  object  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficiently  free  exit  for  the  escape  of  the  stomach  contents;  for 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus  whether  simple  and  due  to  non-malignant 
chronic  ulcer  or  the  result  of  malignant  disease;  for  hour-glass  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  stomach;  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  of 
chronic  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis;  dilatation  consecutive  to  pyloric 
stenosis,  etc.;  ga,«tro-jej unostomy  is  performed  for  chronic  ulcer  of 
the  duodenum  with  the  object  of  diverting  the  acid  stomach  contents 
from  this  portion  of  the  bowel. 

Gastro-dnodenostomy. — The  anastomosis  is  made  between  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  This  operation  is  illustrated  in  the  method 
of  implanting  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  stomach  after  resection  of  the  pylorus,  etc..  and  in 
the  operation  of  Finney,  described  as  "Pyloroplasty,"  but  which  is 
in  reality  a  gastro-duodenostomy,  the  communication  being  made  be- 
tween the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
stomach. 

Gastro-jejunoatomy. — The  junction  is  made  between  the  stomach 
and  jejunum.  This  operation  was  first  perfonned  by  Woelfler  in 
1881.  Tiie  loop  of  small  intestine  may  be  tLved  to  either  the  anterior 
or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 

AxTEHiOR  G.4STR0-JEJUN'0ST0MY  (Woklfler). — This  consists  in 
bringing  a  coil  of  the  small  intestine — jejunum — up  in  front  of  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  colon  and  fixing  it  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach.  Some  surgeons  of  large  experience  prefer  this 
anterior  to  the  posterior  operation.  It  is  certainly  easier  of  execution 
and  the  results  are  ^'o<id. 

The  stomach  should  he  emptied  and  washed  out  with  the  stom- 
ach tube,  while  the  patient  is  ana'sthetized,  immediately  before  the 
operation. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea  alba 
from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  ensifonu  cartilnge  down  to  the 
umbilicus,  or  even  bey<ind  this  point  if  necessary.  The  Incision  Ifl 
usually  from  four  to  five  inches  long  (10  to  15  cm.). 

Through  this  opening  the  stomach  is  sought  and  examined.  A 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  which  is  not  diseased  should  be 
selected.  The  stomach  is  partly  covered  by  the  liver,  the  anterior 
thin  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  tliid  organ  being  a  good  guide  to  thi.> 
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stomach.  Lying  lielow  ami  close  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach  is  the  transverse  colon,  and  from  this  the  great  omentum, 
apron-like,  is  suspended,  hanging  down  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
in  front  of  the  small  intestine. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  recognized  the  transverse  colon,  and 
with  it  the  great  omentum,  are  drawn  upward  out  of  the  wound, 
and  search  is  then  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum. 


Fig.  148.— Gutro-]cjUDO>tomy.  Th«  Jejunum  has  boea  fixed  to  the  «toin- 
ach  and  an  opening  made  between  Ihcm.  Arrowa  (1,  1)  ahow  tbe  proper 
courae  of  the  atomach  coatenta  Into  the  long  arm  of  the  gut.  Arrowa  (2,  1) 
ahow  the  courae  of  atomach  contenta  Into  the  abort  arm  of  the  gut,  through 
vhtcb  they  may  again  enter  the  atomach,  "vicloua  circle." 

This  part  of  the  gut  lies  in  the  back  of  the  al}dominal  cavity,  to  the 
left  of  the  vertebral  column,  upon  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  its  mesentery  Itcing  very  short  and  serving  to  anchor 
it  in  this  position.  To  secure  this  coil  of  gut  the  hand  is  introduced 
into  the  abdomen  and  carried  backward,  along  the  under  surface  ot 
the  transverse  meisocolon,  as  far  as  the  posterior  abdominal  wall; 
jnst  below  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  vertebral 
column,  at  the  place  indicated  upon  the  left  of  the  coUniin.  this  coil 
of  gut  is  found.    This  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  readily  identified 
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by  the  fact  that  it  is  fiicd  within,  as  is  demonstrated  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  draw  it  out  of  the  abdomen;  any  other  part  of  the  small 
intestine  may  be  drawn  thrrmgh  the  fiiif?.'rs  in  either  direction,  and 
may  be  readily  drawn  out  ujion  the  abdomen. 

We  select  a  loop  of  gut  for  attachment  to  the  stomach  about 
eighteen  inche?  distant  from  this  fixed  part  of  thf  jejunum.  A  loop 
of  gut  about  ten  inches  long  is  drawn  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall 
and  surrounded,  for  the  purpose  of  constricting  its  lumen,  by  two 
thin  strips  of  sterile  gauze.  These  strips  are  carried  around  the  gut 
with  a  sharp-nosed  artery  forceps,  which  is  thrust  through  the  mesen- 
tery close  to  its  attachment  to  the  intestine,  and  with  this  the  end 
of  each  gauze  strip  is  seized  and  drawn  through.  The  one  gauze 
strip  is  tied  and  the  segment  of  gut  em]>lied  of  its  contents,  to  a 
point  beyond  the  second  piece  of  gauze,  by  gently  stripping  it  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  then  the  second  gauze  strip  is  tied.  The 
gauze  strips  should  be  tied  suHiciently  tight  to  prevent  the  rc- 
entrance  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  this  segjuent  of  the  gut. 
The  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  are  now  pushed  back  into 
the  abdomen  again,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  seized 
and  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen.  Dry,  sterile,  gauze  pads  are  placed 
about  the  stomach  and  intestine  and  tucked  partly  into  the  in- 
cision for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  jtarts  outside  of  the  ab- 
domen and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  escaping  intestinal  contents 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  From  now  on  the  operation  is  done 
e.xtraperitonenily. 

The  coil  of  intestine  and  the  stomach  arc  steadied,  side  by  side, 
and  united  by  a  cnntinuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  using  a 
straight  cambric  needle.  This  suture  line,  which  includes  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
ring."  It  should  not  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or 
intestine.  The  suture  slionid  he  applied  in  a  straight  line,  about 
two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long,  each  punctnre  of  the  needle 
being  about  one-eighth  inch  distant  from  its  neighbor,  and  should 
take  a  pood,  broad  bile.  Kach  stitch  should  lie  drawn  fairly  tight.  It 
is  probably  more  convenient  for  the  operator,  in  applying  this  suture, 
to  commence  at  the  far  end  and  sow  toward  himself,  steadying  tho 
parts  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  left  hand.  The  tail  of  the 
euinre  should  be  left  long,  and  may  be  held  by  the  assistant  as  a 
tractor.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed,  the  needle, 
carrying  this  thread,  is  laid  aside  until  needed  later  to  complete  tiie 
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operation  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring" 
suture. 

The  openings  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  are  next  miide. 
These  incisions  should  be  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  long.  They 
should  be  shorter  than  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture,  and  should 
be  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  it.  They  should  be 
straight,  parallel  with  the  line  of  suture,  and  clean  cut.  The  intes- 
tine should  be  incised  first.  The  wall  of  the  gut  is  picked  up  with 
two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small  opening  made  between  these  with  a 
straight,  sharp  scissors  and  then  the  opening  thus  made  is  sufficiently 
enlarged.  Any  escaping  contents  are  carefully  swabbed  away  with 
gauze  wipes.  The  stomach  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  edges  of  these  incisions  stops  after  they  have  been 
sutured ;  any  spurting  points  may  be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  silk 
or  catgut. 

The  adjoining  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stom- 
ach are  sewed  to  each  other  with  catgut  in  a  medium-sized,  straight 
needle,  eacJi  stitch  taking  a  good  bite  and  passing  through  all  the 
coats,  including  the  iinicous  membrane,  and  drawn  fairly  tight;  the 
needle  punctures  should  be  rather  less  than  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
This  suture  is  continued  uninterrupted  all  around,  uniting  the  cor- 
responding edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  to 
eacli  other  until  these  openings  are  entirely  closed  in  and  the  anasto- 
mosis made.  Before  beginning  this  stitch  the  margins  of  the  open- 
ings should  be  wiped  off  with  alcohol  followed  by  a  weak  bichloride 
solution  on  a  swab. 

We  now  again  take  up  the  needle  with  which  the  posterior  half 
of  the  Lembert  suture — "outside  serous  ring" — was  made,  and  rom- 
plete  the  operation  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside 
serous  ring"  suture. 

Thus  we  have  the  openings  in  the  intestine  and  stomach,  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  long,  united,  edge  to  edge,  by  a  con- 
tinuous stitch  which  passes  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  contiguous  openings,  and  this  surrounded,  reinforced, 
by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  which  passes  through  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  only  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
penetrating  mucous  stitch.  Should  tliere  be  any  douhtful  points 
where  the  mucous  penetrating  stitch  is  not  certainly  buried,  one  or 
more  supi)lementary  interrupted  Lembert  stitches  may  be  taken  to 
remedy  this. 
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The  coil  of  intestine  should  be  joined  to  the  stomach  low  down, 
close  to  its  greater  curvature  and  about  three  inches  from  its  pyloric 
opening.  The  incision  in  the  intestine  should  be  made  opposite  its 
mesenteric  attachment.  The  intestine  should  be  joined  to  the  stom- 
ach in  such  a  way  that  the  current  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  in  the 
loop  of  intestine  will  be  in  the  same  direction — the  distal  limb  of  the 
loop  of  gut  toward  the  right  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach;  this  is 
accomplished  by  taking  care  not  to  twist  the  loop  of  intestine  upon 
itself  when  drawing  it  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach. 

The  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  rolled  upon  itself 
lie  together  behind  the  junction  formed  between  the  jejunum  and 
the  stomach. 

The  constricting  tapes  are  finally  removed  from  the  intestine 
and  the  parts  replaced  within  the  abdomen. 

The  opening  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  with  several  silk-worm 
gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  care  being  taken  to  include  the  edges  of  the  parietal  perito- 
neum. These  stitches  should  be  about  one-half  inch  apart.  It  is 
probably  better  to  suture  the  e<lgc»  of  the  peritoneum  first  with  a 
continuous  catgut  stitch  and  after  this  the  sitk-worm  stitches  arc 
applied  so  as  to  include  the  other  layers  of  the  abdominal  wail. 

PosTERiOK  Gastro-jejunostomy  (vo.v  IIacker). — The  jejunum 
is  sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  is  exposed 
through  an  opening  torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

This  operation  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons  to  the  anterior. 
The  position  of  the  parts  is  said  to  be  more  natural  and  the  trans- 
verse colon  is  not  displaced,  and  cannot,  therefore,  drag  upon  the 
coil  of  jejunum  that  is  fixed  to  the  stomach.  The  technique  of  this 
operation  for  the  less  experienced  operator  is  rather  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  anterior;  the  choice  between  the  ant<^'rior  and  poste- 
rior operation  will  probably  depend,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  location 
of  the  disease. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea  alba, 
iB  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  stomach  is  recognized  and  ex- 
amined. The  transverse  colon  and  greater  omentum  are  then  re- 
flected upward  and  the  stomach  drawn  out  of  the  incision  in  the 
abdomen.  An  opening  is  cut,  or  better  torn,  in  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, peietrating  from  its  inferior  aspect,  in  order  to  expose  a  suffi- 
cient area  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised not  to  injure  any  blood-vessels  in  making  this  opening  in  the 
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transverse  me?wolon.  piirtitularlv  the  artoria  colica  media.  The 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  drawn  partly  through  the  opening 
which  is  thus  made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the  edges  of  the 
opening  iu  the  mesocolon  being  fixed  at  once  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  hy  several  fine  silk  sutures  (which  do  not,  of  course, 
pierce  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall).    The  exposed  area 


PIff.  147.— Outro-JcjuDoitomr  (Jaboulajr-BrauD).  Camparo  with  Fig.  IM 
Lateral  anaatomosla  baa  b«eD  made  between  the  arma  of  the  attached  loop  ot 
gut:  BO  that  If  the  atomacb  coateola  do  ent^r  the  abort  ann  of  tbe  gut  (t,  2) 
they  may  still  eacape  Into  tbe  proper  long  arm.  Thia  meaaure  preveota  tbe 
occurrence  of  tbe   "vicious   circle." 


of  the  stomach  is  then  brought  up  into  the  incision  in  the  abdomen 
and  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall,  where  it  is  retained  by  an  assistant. 
As  in  the  preceding  operation,  the  commencement  of  the  jeju- 
num is  sought  for  and  found  in  the  back  of  tbe  iilidomen  to  the  left 
of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  just  below  the  vertebral  I 
attachment  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.     A  coil  of  intestine  about 


twelve  inches  away  from  the  commencement  of   the  jejunum 


\ 


Fig.  MS.— Poslt-rlor  Onutro-Jejunostoniy.  Qrent  omentum  nnd  transverw 
rolon  liiivr  bcrn  <]r«wn  out  0(  the  Incision  and  turofd  upward.  An  opfnlug 
baa  bcvn  mi«dp  in  tb<*  lmn8vrni<<  mesocolon  In  order  to  oxp&Bp  a  portico  of 
(lie  poatfrlor  wall  of  th<-  elomarh.  A  loop  of  ]<>]ununi  hna  br«n  fixod  to  tbe 
«'bII  of  (be  fitorancb  witb  a  rontlnuout,  oon-pvnptrnting  aUtrb  and  oppnlog* 
made  In  thi'  iioniach  and  tbe  attaibcd  coll  of  gut.  Tbe  loop  of  (tit  baa  been 
tunpornrtly  tied  nit  wllb  lappa. 
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Belected,  and  this  is  also  brought  ont  of  the  abdominal  wound  and 
placed  alongside  of  that  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
which  presents  through  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mes<K-oli.in. 
Pads  of  gauze  are  tucked  about  the  viscera  and  partly  inUi  tlie  ab- 
dominal incision  to  steady  the  parts  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
material  from  the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
the  gastro-jejunostomy  is  then  performed  as  in  the  preceding  opeia- 
tion.  The  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach, 
close  to  the  greater  curvature,  and  from  three  to  three  and  one-half 
inches  away  from  the  pylorus.  The  coil  should  be  fixed  so  that  the 
current  of  food  through  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  are  in  the 
Bame  direction. 

Jaboclay  axd  Braux  Modification". — In  some  cases,  after  the 
anterior  or  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  as  described  above  has  been 
performed,  there  occurs  an  accumulation  of  food,  bile,  and  pan- 
creatic juice  in  the  short  (proxiiiuil)  limb  of  the  loop  of  the  intestine 
that  is  fixed  to  the  stomach,  with  a  consequent  regurgitation  into  the 
stomach,  and  this  is  characterized  by  exhausting  and  fatal  vomiting. 
This  regurgitation  and  vomiting  are  due  to  a  spur  formation  in  the 
|«ttached  coil  of  gut  which  directs  the  stomach  contents  into  the  short 
or  proximal  arm  of  the  gut.  In  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  this 
vomiting — "vicious  circle'' — a  lateral  communication  between  the 
two  limbs  of  the  coil  of  intestine  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
stomach  may  be  made,  and  this  may  be  done  either  at  the  same  time 
that  the  gastro-jejunostomy  is  performed,  or,  since  this  regurgita- 
tion, etc.,  do  not  occur  in  all  cases,  it  may  be  done  later  as  a  sec- 
ondan-  operation,  in  this  latter  case  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
aymptoms  indicating  the  necessity  of  the  additional  operation  before 
submitting  the  patient  to  the  additional  risk.  It  is  probably  wise,  in 
most  cases,  to  do  this  entero-anastomosis  at  the  same  time  as  the 
primary  gastro-jejunostomy,  as  it  occupies  but  a  few  minutes'  addi- 
tional time.  This  secondary  entero-anastomosis  may  be  made  with 
suture,  3Iurphy  button,  or  McUraw's  rubber  suture,  etc.  The  com- 
munication between  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop  of  gut  should  be  made  at 
their  most  dependent  part. 

If  the  Murphy  button  is  used  for  this  purpose  the  two  halves 
of  the  button  may  be  dropped,  one  into  each  limb  of  the  attached 
loop  of  intestine,  tlimugh  the  opening  that  is  made  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anastomosing  it  with  the  stomach.  Each  half  of  the  l>utton 
is  then  seized  through  the  wall  of  the  gut  and  its  tubal  portioD 
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pushed  out  through  a  gmall  incision  that  is  made  in  the  side  of  each 
limb  of  the  attached  loop  of  gut.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are 
then  forced  together  and  the  anastomosis  thus  accomplished  without 
using  any  sutures  whatever.  For  the  details  of  the  operation  of 
lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  with  the  simple  sutnre,  McGraw  ru)>- 
ber  ligature,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description  nf  these 
various  procedures  as  they  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Gastro-jejunostomy  with  the  Mlrphy  Bcttox. — This  is  a 
simple  operation,  and  much  time  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
device.  The  button  can  be  used  to  make  the  anastomosis  no  matter 
which  method  is  employed.  The  "vicious  circle"  phenomena,  re- 
gurgitation, vomiting,  etc.,  are  much  less  frequently  seen  where  the 
Murphy  button  is  used.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
solid  button  prevents  "kinking"  of  the  loop  of  gut  where  it  i= 
attached  to  the  stomach. 

The  use  of  tiie  Murphy  button  is  no  doubt  indicated  in  many 
cases,  especially  where  a  malignant  condition  exists  and  the  time 
permitted  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  short.  The 
medium-size  button  may  be  used  for  the  gastro-jejunostomy,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the  entero-anastomosis,  if  this  latter  operation  i« 
performed  in  addition. 

If  a  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  made,  the  button,  when 
liberated,  is  less  likely  to  full  into  the  stomach  than  when  the  ante- 
rior gastro-jejunostomy  is  the  operation  performed.  According  to 
the  suggestion  of  Weir,  the  margin  of  that  half  of  the  button  which 
presents  into  the  intestine  may  be  provided  with  projecting  flanges, 
which  should  hinder  the  button  from  falling  into  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  and  intestine  are  brought  out  upon  the  abdomen 
as  in  the  operations  above  described.  A  running  stitch  is  introduced 
into  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  penetrat- 
ing through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  each.  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  two  limbs  of  this  running,  or  purse-string,  suture 
should  be  about  one-half  inch  (for  description  of  the  running,  purse- 
string  suture  and  the  method  of  its  introduction  see  "Lateral  Intes- 
tinal Anast^imosis"  and  "Cholecysto-dundenostomy").  This  purse- 
Etring  suture  is  applied  first  to  the  jejunum, and  then  between  the  two 
limbs  of  the  suture  line  an  incision  is  made  into  the  gut;  this  should 
be  barely  large  enough  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  half  button. 
Thnt  half  button  which  is  provided  with  the  spring  is  seized  with  a 
thumb  forceps  and  introduced  sidewise  through  the  incision  into  the 
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gut,  and,  while  it  is  thus  steadied,  the  running  string  is  drawn  tight 
about  its  shank,  tied,  and  the  ends  cut  short. 

In  a  similar  manner,  after  the  purse-string  has  been  oppiicd  to 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  this  is  incised,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
hutton  is  introduced  into  this  incision  and  the  string  tied  about  its 
neck.  The  parts  adjacent  to  the  openings  are  then  sponged  off  with 
a  wet  bichloride  pad  and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  deliberately 
pressed  home.  They  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight  to  cause  a 
gradual  pressure  necrosis  of  those  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  viscera 
that  are  included  within  their  grasp.  No  raw  edge  of  mucous  mem- 
brane should  be  seen  protruding  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
button.  If  any  raw  edge  of  mucous  membrane  does  present  itself 
between  the  tlangcs  of  the  button,  it  should  be  seized  with  the  thumb 
forceps  and  trimmed  close  with  sharp  scissors,  and  then  be  still 
farther  buried  with  several  additional  Lembert  stitches.  Murphy 
claims  that  the  additional  outside  Lembert  stitch  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
necessary; nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  use  it  if  time  permits,  and 
especially  if  there  are  any  doubtful  points.  The  button  being  in 
position,  the  application  of  the  Lembert  stitch  is  easy.  Spurting 
vessels  in  the  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  may 
be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut  or  fine  silk. 

Carle  applies  the  Murphy  button  without  using  the  purse-string. 
A  simple  clean-cut  incision  is  made  in  the  jejunum  and  in  the  stom- 
ach barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  button.  After  the  button  has 
been  introduced  the  incision  is  diminished  by  a  single  Lembert  stitch 
at  each  end  of  the  incision  and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  then 
pressed  home.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  to  give  more  per- 
fect apposition  than  with  the  purse-string  and  saves  much  tiaic. 
After  the  button  has  been  introduced  and  locked  several  outside 
Lembert  sutures  may  be  introduced,  especially  if  there  are  any 
doubtful  points  and  if  time  permits. 

Gastbo-jejunostomy  with  McGraw's  Rubber  Suture. — The 
gut  is  brought  into  apposition  with  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface 
of  the  stomach,  as  described  in  the  preceding  operations,  and  these 
two  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  joined  to  each  other  with 
a  continuous  silk  Lembert  stitch  for  a  distance  of  about  two  and 
one-half  inches.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  introduced,  the 
needle  still  carrying  the  suture  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  stomach  is  then  united  to  the  intestine  with  a  single  suture 
of  solid  rubber,  smooth  and  round  and  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness. 

<t 
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This  Butnre  is  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  long  straight  needle;  a  large 
worsted  needle  or  Hagedom  needle  answers  well  for  this  purpose. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  shave  the  end  of  the  rubber  suture  so  that 
it  may  enter  the  eye  of  the  needle.    The  point  of  the  needle  is  passed 


Fir  149.— Oaatro-Jejunottomr  (UcOrme).  A  loop  of  Inteitlne  has  been 
fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  atomach  with  a  continuoua,  non-penetrating  atltch 
(A,  A).  Rubber  ligature  (B,  B,  B),  which  haa  been  pasaed  through  the  atom- 
ach and  Inteatlne,  ready  for  tying. 

into  the  stomach  and  then  out  again,  so  that  about  two  inches  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  corresponding  to  its  long  diameter,  are  included 
between  the  two  punctures.    The  rubber  suture  is  put  upon  the 
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stretch  and  the  nectJli;,  pulling  the  suture  after  it,  is  then  drawn 
through.  With  the  same  needle  and  suture,  and  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  intestine  is  pierced,  entering  and  emerging  at  points  opposite 
the  puncture  holes  in  the  stomach. 

The  rubber  suture  is  drawn  very  tight,  thus  constricting  the 
parts  included  in  its  grasp,  and  tied.  In  order  to  secure  the  knot 
in  the  rubber  suture  a  strand  of  stout  silk  may  he  placed  underneath 
the  rubber  at  the  place  where  the  knot  is  to  be,  and  after  one  loop 
of  the  knot  has  been  taken  in  the  ruljber  suture  the  silk  ligature  is 
tied  over  it  and  then  the  second,  final  loop  of  the  knot  is  taken  in  the 
rubber  suture  and  the  silk  ligature  again  tied  over  this.  The  ends  of 
both  rubber  and  silk  ligatures  are  cut  verj-  short. 

In  passing  the  rubber  suture  one  should  make  certain  that  the 
needle  pierces  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  organ  and  that 
it  does  not  pick  up  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscus  on  its  way 
to  make  the  second  puncture — that  of  exit;  in  each  viscus  there 
should  be  two  punctures  only, — one  as  the  needle  passes  in  and  one 
as  the  needle  pusses  out. 

In  drawing  the  rubber  suture  after  the  needle,  through  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  it  may  be  stretched  so  that  it  becomes 
thinner,  and  may  tinis  the  more  readily  follow  the  needle  through 
the  punctures.  When  the  suture  is  relaxed  it  becomes  increased  ia 
diameter  so  that  it  more  than  fills  the  puncture  holes  and  thus  pre- 
vents leakage. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  operation,  the  needle,  carrying  the  silk 
thread  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  Lembert  "outside  serous  ring" 
suture  was  applied,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  with  it  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  and  intestine  are  joined  with  a  continuous  stitch,  which 
is  applied  along  a  line  just  in  front  of,  anterior  to,  the  rubber  liga- 
ture, and  which  buries  this  latter  and  completes  the  "outside  serous 
ring"  suture. 

By  this  operation  corresponding  portions  of  the  opposed  walla 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  included  in  the  grasp  of  a  single, 
elastic  rublwr  euture,  xvhich,  when  drawn  very  tight,  gradually  cuts 
its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  united  viscera,  with  the  result  that 
after  the  lapse  of  two  days  tiie  gastro-jejunostomy  is  established  and 
the  liberated  rubber  suture  is  passed  unobserved  through  the  IkiwcI. 
This  plan  of  operation  may  also  be  employed  in  making  a  lateral  anas- 
tomosis between  two  coils  of  the  small  intestine  or  between  the  small 
and  large  intestine. 
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Gastro-jejunostomy  with  Laplace  Forceps.  —  After  the 
Btomach  and  intestine  have  been  broiight  up  into  the  abdominal  in- 
cision an  opening  is  made  in  each  viscns,  which  opening  should  be 
rather  smaller  than  the  ring-blades  of  the  forceps  that  is  to  be  used. 

The  ring-blades  of  the  forceps,  joined  together  and  secured  with 
the  clamp,  are  introduced,  one  into  each  organ,  and  then  dosed,  with 
the  result  that  the  margins  of  each  opening  are  securely  grasped  be- 
tween them,  serous  surface  being  apposed  to  serous  surface.  Care 
must  be  exercised  to  include  the  entire  margin  of  each  opening  in 
the  grasp  of  the  closed  blades,  and  this  is  facilitated  by  using  an  iu- 
stnunent  whose  ring  is  larger  in  circumference  than  the  correspond- 
ing openings  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The  wall  of  the  stomach 
and  the  wall  of  the  intestine  are  then  united  all  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ring-blades  of  the  forceps,  except  for  the  small  space 
through  which  the  shanks  of  the  forceps  emerge.  This  union  should 
be  made  with  a  continuous,  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  of  fine 
silk.  The  ring-blades  of  the  forceps  which  are  within  the  stomach 
and  intestine  retain  the  parts  in  accurate  apposition,  and  make  the 
application  of  the  suture  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

After  the  suture  has  been  applied  the  clamp  is  removed  from  the 
forceps,  which  is  thus  separated  into  its  two  component  partes,  the 
blades  of  each  of  which  form  but  half  a  ring;  these  are  withdrawn 
from  the  stomach  and  intestine,  first  one  and  then  the  other.  Finally 
the  small  opening  through  which  the  separated  forceps  were  with- 
drawn is  closed  with  one  or  two  additional  non-penetrating  Lembert 
sutures.  A  second  row  of  outside  non-penetrating  Lembert  sutures 
may  be  applied  all  around  the  first  row  of  sutures  if  desired,  in  order 
to  make  the  union  of  the  intestine  to  the  stomach  still  more  secure. 

GASxno-JEJUNOSTOMY  WITH  G'Hara  Fobceps. — After  the  stom- 
ach and  intestine  have  been  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  in- 
cision the  wall  of  each  is  picked  up  with  a  mouse-tooth  forceps  and 
securely  grasped  between  the  blades  of  one  of  the  forceps,  along  a 
line  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  each  organ,  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  would  grasp  the  prepuce  with  a  circumcision  clamp.  The 
length  of  the  wall  of  the  organ  thus  secured  between  the  blades  of 
the  forceps  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  intended  open- 
ing. The  blades  of  the  forceps  are  graduated  so  that  there  should 
be  no  difficult)'  in  securing  the  same  amount  of  each  organ,  and  this 
is  desirable.  As  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  is  grasped  the 
tip  of  the  blade  should  reach  exactly  to  the  edge  of  the  process  thua 
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secured.  Tliat  part  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  which 
protrudes  beyond  the  blades  of  the  forceps  is  cut  away  with  the  knife 
or  scissors  fairly  close  to  the  blades.  The  two  forceps  are  then  united 
together  and  securely  locked  with  the  clarap,  and  we  are  ready  for 
the  next  step  of  the  operation,  the  suturing  of  the  wall  of  the  in- 
testine to  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  This  is  done  with  a  continuous, 
non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  Commencing  near  the  rivet, 
this  suture  is  carried  along  the  blades  of  the  forceps  toward  the  tip 
and  then  around  the  tip  of  the  forceps  and  hack  again  upon  the  other 
side  to  a  point  near  the  rivet  where  the  suture  was  commenced.  As 
this  suture  progresses  it  serves  to  bury  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
beneath  it. 

The  junction  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  thus  complete 
except  for  the  small  space  through  which  the  forceps  emerge.  In 
applying  the  second  half  of  the  suture  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  forceps  over  and  with  them  the  stomach  and  intestine  in  order 
to  make  the  parts  upon  this  under  side  accessible.  After  the  stomach 
and  intestine  have  been  sutured  to  each  ntlier  in  this  way  the  clamp  is 
removed  from  the  forceps  which  is  thus  separated  into  its  two  com- 
ponent parts.  One  forceps  is  unlocked  and  withdrawn.  The  second 
forceps  is  then  unlocked,  and,  after  being  pas.sed  in  and  out  through 
the  opening  between  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  this  is  patent  and  that  none  of  the  stitches  have  been 
inadvertently  carried  across  to  the  opposite  margin  of  the  orifice, 
this  is  likewise  withdrawn.  The  small  opening  that  still  remains 
and  through  which  the  forceps  were  withdrawn  is  closed  with  one 
or  two  additional  non-penetrating  Lembert  sutures.  If  desired,  an 
additional  row  of  Lembert  sutures  may  be  placed  outside  the  first 
row  in  order  to  strengthen  the  union.  The  forceps  should  be  applied 
to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  wall  of  the  intestine  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  serrated  or  marked  surfaces  will  be  opposed  to  each  other 
when  they  are  joined  together. 

Posterior  Gastro-je-tisostomy  Without  a  Loop  (Czehnt). 
— In  order  to  eliminate  the  loop  clToct  and  therefore  the  receptacle 
in  which  the  duodenal  and  stomach  contents  are  likely  to  accumulate, 
some  surgeons,  Czerny,  Hartmann,  and  others,  use  the  uppermost 
portion  of  the  jejunum,  within  a  few  inches  of  its  commencement 
at  the  duodeno-jejunal  junction,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
anastomosis  with  the  stomach.  This  portion  of  the  intestine  is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  separated  from  it 
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by  the  interpoBed  transverBC  mesocolon  only  and  just  above  the  level 
of  its  greater  curvature.  It  may  be  rearlily  attached  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  after  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

As  already  described  in  "Posterior  Gastro-jejimostomy,"  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stonmch  is  exposed  by  reflecting  the  omentum 
and  transverse  colon  and  tearing  a  hole  in  the  transver.«e  nicj^colon. 
The  uppermost  part  of  the  jejunum  is  secured  as  it  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  and  is  drawn  forward  and 
sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  near  its  lower  border  with 
a  continuous,  non-penetrating  Ijcmbert  suture  of  silk.  DilTcrent 
from  the  usual  procedure,  the  gut  is  attached  along  a  line  running 
transverse  to  its  long  axis  and  about  half  way  around  ita  circumfer- 
ence. The  needle  with  which  this  suture  has  been  applied  is  laid  aside 
temporarily  until  needed  later  to  complete  this  outside  serous  suture. 
In  front  of  the  suture  line  the  stomach  is  then  incised  and  likewise  the 
gut.  The  incision  in  the  gut  is  transverse  to  its  long  axis  and  reaches 
nearly  half  way  around  its  circumference.  The  edges  of  the  incisions 
in  the  stomach  and  gut  are  sewed  to  each  other,  all  around,  with  a 
continuous  catgut  suture.  The  second  half  of  the  outside  continuous 
Lembert  suture  is  then  applied  with  the  same  needle  and  silk  that 
were  used  to  apply  the  first  half  of  this  line  of  suture. 

The  anastomosis  between  the  stomach  and  intestine  may  also  be 
made  with  Murphy  button. 

This  method  of  gastro-jejunostomy  is  said  to  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  the  so-called  "vicious  circle"  and  is  in  much  favor  with 
many  surgeons  at  the  present  time. 

Posterior  GASTno-JEJUNOSTOMY,  Y  Method  of  Rorx. — Theo- 
retically this  procedure  has  some  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  considerably  more  time  is  required  for  its  ex- 
ecution, especially  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  less  familiar  with  the 
technique  of  intestinal  operations.  Time  is  a  consideration  of  seri- 
ous moment,  particularly  in  subjects  feeble  and  exhausted  from  pro- 
longed inanition. 

A  coil  of  gut  about  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement  of 
the  jejunum  is  selected.  The  contents  are  stripped  along  with  the 
fingers  and  a  gau7.e  strip  tied  around  the  gut.  Two  straight  compres- 
sion forceps  are  then  applied  to  the  gut  close  together  and  the  intestine 
divided  between  them  with  the  scissors,  the  cut  reaching  into  the  mesen- 
tery as  far  as  the  first  important  vascular  arch.    The  posterior  wall  of 


Fig.  lou.— PoBlrrlor  Oastro-Jejunonomjr  {Citfnp).  I'pprr  j>«rt  of  jFjunum 
Anifltomoscd  to  p<»stfrlor  wait  o(  stomach  with  Murphy  huiton.  C,  colon: 
O.O.,  (r<-«t  onirntum:  •/.,  ]«JUDum;  P.,  pincrcu:  S.,  ermfbysis  publi. 
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the  etomach  is  then  exposed  by  tearing  through  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, the  edpes  of  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  being  fixed 
to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  with  several  non-penetrating  silk  sutures. 
The  distal,  lower,  end  of  the  divided  gut  is  then  lifted  up  and  sewed 
into  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 


PIC  161.— Posterior  Outro-JoJunostomT  (Rout).  Upper  part  of  jejunum 
b**  bren  divided  and  the  lower  aecment  autured  Into  an  opening  In  tbe 
poiterlor  wall  of  the  atomach  through  a  hole  In  the  meaocolon.  Tbe  upper 
aegment  baa  been  autttred  Into  an  opening  In  tbe  aide  of  tbe  lower  aegment. 


stomach  and  the  proximal,  upper,  end  of  the  gut  sutured  into  an  open- 
ing made  in  the  Irft  side  of  the  lower,  distal,  loop  of  the  gut — the  part 
that  has  been  sutured  to  the  stomach. 

The  method  of  uniting  the  ends  of  the  gut  to  the  edges  of  the 
openings  made  in  the  stomach  and  intc-stine  is  similar  to  that  employed 
in  joining  the  end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  in  "Pylorectomy 
(Kocher)."    (See  page  272.) 
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Finally  the  cut  edges  of  the  mesentery  are  sutured  to  the  adjacent 
underlying  mesocolon  and  mesentery  and  the  operation  thus  com- 
pleted. 

This  method  pro^ddes  very  excellent  drainage  for  the  stomach  and 
is  said  to  eliminate  almost  positively  the  danger  of  regurgitation  and 
"vicious  circle"  phenomena. 

Jejnnostomy  (Maydl), — The  formation  of  a  Jejunal  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  fettling.  The  procedure  is  employed  in  those  cases  of 
inoperable  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus  where  a  gastro-jejunostomy 
cannot  be  made. 

Tlie  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  alwve  the  umbilicus. 
Through  this  incision  the  operator  is  able  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  stomach,  etc. 

The  uppermost  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  for  and  drawn 
out  of  the  incision.  This  part  of  the  gut  is  found  to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  and  may  be  identified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  fixed  within  the  abdomen. 

A  loop  of  gut  uljout  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement  of 
the  jejunum  is  selected,  and,  after  it  has  been  stripped  between  the 
fxutjers  to  empty  it,  it  is  tied  off  with  two  pieces  of  gauze,  four  or  five 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents,  and  then  divided 
straight  across  with  the  scissors.  The  proximal  end  of  the  gut  which 
has  been  thus  divided  is  implanted  in  an  incision  which  is  made  in  the 
side  of  the  jejunum  about  20  cm.  still  farther  along,  nearer  the  ilio- 
Cffical  valve.  This  coil  of  gut  is  also  emptied  by  stripping  between  the 
fingers  and  temporarily  occluded  by  tying  tapes  about  it  before  it  is 
incised.  This  step  of  the  operation  may  be  accomplished  either  with 
the  suture  or  the  Murphy  button  (see  "End-to-Side  Anastomosis"). 

The  distal  end  of  the  coil  of  gut  that  has  been  cut  across  is  then 
drawn  into  the  abdominal  incision  and  the  mesentery  stripped  back 
from  it  for  a  distance  of  about  2  cm.  so  as  to  leave  a  free,  protruding 
end  of  gut  that  long,  and  tliis  is  fixed  with  several  interrupted  catgut 
sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdoniinnl  inci.sion,  down 
near  the  umbilicus.  Each  suture  should  penetrate  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  gut  and  catch  the  edges  of  the  parietal  perito- 
neum and  deep  muscle  in  the  abdominal  incision. 

A  second  incision,  about  one  inch  long,  is  made  through  the  skin 
parallel  with  and  about  three-quarters  inch  distant  from  the  first  in- 
cision. This  second  incision  is  placed  alongside  the  lower  part  of  the 
first  one.    Between  the  two  incisions  the  bridge  of  integument  is  raised 
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on  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  the  protruding  end  of  the  gut  drawn 
through  into  the  second  incision,  where  it  is  fixed  with  from  four  to 
six  silk  sntures,  the  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later.  The  first  incision  is  closed,  the  upper  part  with  penetrating 
sutures  of  silk;  corresponding  to  the  lower  part,  where  the  end  of  the 
gut  emerges,  the  sutures  go  through  the  integument  only. 

The  method  by  which  the  end  of  the  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  edges 
of  the  abdominal  incision  is  rather  analogous  to  the  Ssabanajew- 
Franck  plan  of  gastrostomy. 


THE  LARGE  INTESTINE  AND  VERMIFORM   APPENDIX. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Large  Intestine,  etc. — The  large 
intestine  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine  by  its  large 
caliber  and  by  its  sacculation ;  attached  along  its  whole  length  is  the 
great  omentum  or  the  analogues  of  this  structure,  the  appendices 
epiploicae.  The  large  intestine  is  also  marked  by  three  longitudinal 
bands,  which  traverse  its  entire  length.  These  longitudinal  bands 
are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  the  longitudinal  uiuscular  fibers; 
one  of  them  is  found  along  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  another 
corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  omentum  and  the  little 
fatty  processes, — the  appendices  epiploica?, — and  the  third  is  located 
between  these  two. 

The  large  intestine  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  caecum, 
colon  (ascending,  transverse,  descending,  and  sigmoid  flexure),  and 
the  rectum. 

The  Cj;ccm  is  the  dilated,  pouched  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine.  It  is  found  ia  the  right  iliac  fossa,  near  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  resting  upon  the  psoas  or  iliacus  muscle. 

It  is  provided  with  a  complete  peritoneal  investment,  is  mov- 
able, and  has  a  mesentery  which  is  short  and  serves  to  anchor  it  to 
the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  mesentery  is  suflSciently  long, 
however,  to  allow  this  i)art  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  drawn  out 
upon  the  abdominal  wall.  The  layers  of  the  mesocaecuni  are  but 
loosely  adherent  to  each  other  and  may  be  readily  separated.  The 
caecum  is  continued  upward  into  the  ascending  colon  without  any 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  Vermiform  Appendix  is  a  blind,  worm-like  process,  which 
is  given  off  from  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  cjpcum  at  the 
point  where  the  longitudinal  bands  meet  and  from  one  to  one  and 
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one-half  inchcp  below  the  junction  of  the  small  intestine  with  the 
ctecum.  It  is  found  lying  more  or  less  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  dipping  into  the  pelvis. 

The  base  of  the  appendix  corresponds  to  a  ptoint  on  the  abdom- 
inal wall  called  "JIcBurney's  point,"  which  is  located  two  inches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iiiac  spine,  upon  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicu.--. 

The  appendix  varies  much  in  size;  it  is  usually  as  thick  around 
as  a  lead  pencil  and  its  average  length  is  four  inches;  it  varies  from 
two  to  six  inches  and  may  be  longer.  Usually  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
its  canal  extending  as  far  as  its  tip;  at  times,  however,  the  canal 
does  not  extend  to  the  tip  or  may  be  absent  entirely.  Its  inner  sur- 
face IB  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  appendix  ig  an  intra- 
peritoneal structure,  being  completely  invwted  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  provided  with  a  mesentery  of  its  own. 
This  mesentery  is  a  little  fold  derived  from  the  under  layer  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  where  the  latter  enters  the  c«cum; 
it  incloses  the  appendix  between  its  folds,  and  usually  extends  only 
part  way  down  to  the  tip,  leaving  the  lower  third  or  half  of  the 
appendix  free.  This  mesentery  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
too  short,  causes  the  appendix  to  present  its  curled-up  appearance, 
serves  to  limit  its  range  of  movement,  and  holds  it  in  close  relation 
with  the  cajcuni.  That  part  of  the  ajipendix,  toward  the  tip,  which  ia 
unprovided  with  mesentery  is  freely  movable,  and  in  those  eases  in 
which  the  mesentery  is  nearly  or  entirely  absent  the  appendix  enjoys  a 
considerable  range  of  motion.  In  most  cases  the  appendix  is  more  or 
less  iixed  to  the  caecum  and  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  through 
its  mesentery.  Its  position,  as  regards  the  caecum,  varies  in  different 
individuals;  most  commonly  it  is  found  lying  upon  the  inner  or  left 
side  of  the  ca-cum,  with  its  tip  behind  the  ileum  and  pointing  upward 
in  the  direction  of  the  spleen.  In  other  eases  it  lies  upon  the  outer  or 
right  side  of  the  csecum,  rather  behind  it,  its  tip  pointing  upward 
toward  the  liver;  again,  it  may  be  found  dipping  down  into  the 
pelvis  or  lying  across  the  front  of  the  cacum.  In  any  of  these  posi- 
tions the  appendix  may  be  more  or  less  fixed  either  naturally  or  by 
inflammatory  adhesions. 

In  the  female  the  appendix  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  broad 
ligament  by  a  thin  band,  the  so-called  appendiculo-ovarian  ligament, 
and  is  fre(|ucntly  found  adherent  to  the  right  uterine  appendages  in 
disease  of  these  organs. 
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The  appendix  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  a  single  email  vessel 
derived  from  the  ileo-colic,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric. The  venous  return  is  through  a  corresponding  single  venous 
channel  which  empties  into  the  (superior  mesenteric  vein.  These 
vessels  run  parallel  with  the  appendix  in  the  edge  of  the  mesentery 
betwet^n  its  two  layers;  when  the  nicscntery  is  absent  they  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  appendix,  beneath  its  serous  coat.  In  the 
female  the  appendix  receives  an  additional  vessel  through  the  ap- 
pendiculo-ovarinn  liganlent.  The  appendix  is  dependent  for  its 
nutrition  upon  this  very  limited  blood-supply,  and  no  doubt  this 
arrangement  is,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  for  the  readiness  with 
which  the  wall  of  the  appendix  becomes  necrotic  when  its  circulation 
is  disturbed. 

Occasionally  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  finding  the 
appendix.  If  the  longitudinal  bands  uptm  the  ca?cum  are  traced 
downward,  they  will  be  found  to  lead  directly  to  the  point  where  the 
appendix  is  given  off,  and  therefore  these  bands  are  good  guides  to 
the  root  of  the  appendix. 

Just  above  the  root  of  the  appendix  the  small  intestine  ter- 
minates by  entering  the  csecum;  it  enters  the  caecum  upon  its  left 
side.  The  opening  between  the  ileum  and  ca>cum  is  gunrded  by  the 
ileo-caecal  valve.  This  valve  consii^ts  of  two  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane containing  some  circular  muscular  fibers.  These  folds,  pro- 
jecting into  the  luinon  of  the  gut,  allow  the  contents  of  the  ileum 
to  pass  freely  into  the  ca>cum,  but  prevent  the  reverse.  Fluids  in- 
jected through  the  rectum,  into  the  large  intestine,  cannot  pass  into 
the  ileum  unless  this  valve  is  forced,  and  that  requires  enough  press- 
ure to  threaten  the  rupture  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  Ascending  Colon. — This  is  the  continuation  upward  of 
the  c«cura.  It  lies  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
ascending  colon  has  no  mesentery,  and  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  it  being  absent  upon  its  posterior  surface.  The  ascend- 
ing colon  ascends  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  kidney,  lying 
partly  upon  the  kidney,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  inter- 
posed loose  connective  tissue  and  fat  only.  C^ontinued  upward  as  far 
as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  it  makes  a  turn — the  hepatic  flexure 
— and  becomes  the  transverse  colon.  The  under  surface  of  the  liver 
ahowB  a  shallow  depression  corresponding  to  the  hepatic  flexure,  and 
here  the  colon  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  a  reflection  of  peritoneum, 
the  ligamcntum  hcpatico-colicum. 
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The  Transverse  Colon  stretches  from  right  to  left  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  below  the  first  part  of  the 
duodonum  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Close  to  the  spleen, 
on  the  left  side,  tlie  colon  makes  a  second  turn, — the  splenic  flexure, — 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  downward  as  the  descending  colon. 
At  the  splenic  flexure  the  colon  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum,  the  ligamentum  phrenico-colicum. 

The  transverse  colon  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum  and 
has  a  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  frota  the  posterior  wait  of 
the  abdomen.  The  transverse  colon  enjoys  considerable  freedom  of 
movement,  but  is  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  of  tlic  stomach 
by  the  peritoneum. 

In  tiie  very  young  child  the  connection  of  the  transverse  colon 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  does  not  exist,  because  the 
layers  of  peritoneum  which  invest  the  stomach  and  unite  with  each 
otlier  at  the  greater  curvature  to  form  the  great  omentum  have  not 
become  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  which  envelops  the  transverse 
colon ;  this  does  not  occur  until  later  in  life  (see  Fig.  92). 

The  Descexdinu  Colon  passes  downward  in  the  left  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  close  to  its  posterior  wall,  to  which  it  is 
partly  fixed.  It  has  no  mesentery,  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  cannot  be  <!rawn  out  upon  the  abdnmcn.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  descending  colon,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum, 
lies  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney,  lying  partly  upon 
its  anterior  surface.     It  is  continued  below  into  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  SioMOiD  FLExrnE  is  the  last  part  of  the  colon;  it  is  a 
redundant  loop  of  gut  curved  upon  itself  and  lying  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  Its  caliber  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  colon ;  it  is  com])letely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  and  has  a 
fairly  long  mesentery,  wiiich  suspends  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  jwrniits  of  much  freedom  of  motion.  It  may  be  freely 
drawn  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall.  At  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis 
it  is  continued  down  into  the  pelvis  as  the  rectum. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Lauge  Intestine. — The  cascum,  ap- 
pendix, and  ascending  and  transverse  colon  are  supplied  by  brandies 
which  are  given  off  from  the  right,  or  concave,  side  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery. 

The  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  are  supplied  by  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  which  comes  off  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  ju.st 
below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric;    after  supplying  the 
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parts  mentioned  this  vessel  dips  into  the  pelvis,  between  the  layers 
of  the  mesorectum,  to  supply  the  rectum  as  far  as  its  lower  end. 

The  arterial  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteric  for  the  supply  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  as  they  pass  to  their  destination,  lie  upon  the  posterior  abdom- 
inal wall  covered  by  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the 
abdomen;  those  which  supply  the  ca?cum,  transverse  colon,  and  sig- 
moid flexure,  which  parts  of  the  large  intestine  are  provided  with  a 
mesentery,  reach  their  destination  between  the  layers  of  the  mesen- 
tery corresponding  to  the  part. 

The  veins  have  a  course  similar  to  the  corresponding  arteries. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  joins  with  the  splenic  vein,  which,  in  turn, 
unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal ;  hence,  blood 
from  the  intestinal  tract  and  rectum'  mus-t  first  traverse  the  portal 
circulation  (through  the  liver)  before  entering  the  general  circula- 
tion. Poisonous  matter  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract 
(colitis,  hemorrhoids,  etc.)  and  cause  thrombosis  in  the  veins  leading 
from  these  parts  or  may  result  in  abscess  in  the  liver,  etc. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  the  ter- 
minals of  the  arteries  that  are  distributed  to  the  large  intestine  do 
not  anastomose  freely  with  each  other;  hence  division  of  a  considerable 
branch  will  often  result  in  gangrene  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
gut. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

Colostomy, — The  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  large 
intestine,  a  so-called  artificial  anus.  It  is  performed  for  obstruction 
in  the  large  intestine  or  rectum  or  as  a.  preliminary  to  extirpation 
of  the  rectum.  This  operation  may  be  done  to  sjive  life  when  the 
danger  is  imminent  and  the  nature  of  the  lesion  or  the  patient's 
general  condition  precludes  the  probability  of  doing  a  radical  opera- 
tion with  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  success.  At  times  one  does  not 
decide  upon  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  until  after  an  ex- 
ploratory laparotomy  shows  its  necessity. 

Unless  one  can  previously  locate  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  the 
exploratory  incision  is  best  placed  in  the  middle  line,  between  the 
umbilicus  and  tlie  symphysis,  and  the  artificial  anus  made  by  bring- 
ing the  most  acceaeible  portion  of  the  large  intestine  into  this  same 
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incision  and  fixing  it  tliero.  The  bowel  above  (proximal  to)  the  ob- 
struction will  be  found  distended,  and  that  below  (distal  to),  the 
obstruction,  diminifshed  in  caliber  or  collapsed. 

DKSCKN'niNo  Colon. — If  the  obi^truction  can  be  located  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  or  rectum,  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  in  the  left 
iliac  region  and  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  brought  up 
into  the  wound  and  fixed  to  its  edges. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  usually  suflRces;  it  is  made 
parallel  with  Poupart'a  ligament  commencing  above  about  one  inch 
above  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  terminating  below  about  one 
inch  alwve  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  incision  is  carried  through  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall 
until  tlie  parietal  peritoneum  is  reached.  After  bleeding  pointi»  have 
been  clamped  the  peritoneum  is  caught  up  with  two  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  between  them  a  small  opening,  large  enough  to  admit 
the  finger,  is  made  with  the  knife.  This  opening  is  enlarged  upon 
the  finger  with  a  blunt-pointed  scissors  so  as  to  corresjMnd  in  length 
with  the  incision  in  the  skin.  The  edge  of  the  peritoneum,  upon  each 
side,  is  fixed  to  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  skin,  near  the  middle, 
vrith  two  or  three  catgut  sutures;  this  is  done  to  prevent  retraction 
of  this  layer  of  jicritoneura.  Instead  of  placing  the  incision  as  indi- 
cated almvc  it  may  be  made  nearer  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  pass  be- 
tween the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscles,  separating  between  these  bluntly 
with  the  handle  of  the  knife.  This  may  give  an  artificial  anus  which 
is  less  difficult  to  control. 

A  silk  stitch  (A,  Fig.  152)  is  passed  through  the  edges  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  incision,  through  all  the  layers,  including  the  skin 
and  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum;  a  second  similar  suture  (D,  Fig. 
152)  is  passed  through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision.  These  two 
sutures  are  not  tied.  The  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  is  now 
sought  and  brought  up  into  the  wound.  In  order  to  secure  this  por- 
tion of  the  put  two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  car- 
ried outward  and  backward,  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  colon  is  found;  one  may 
meet  with  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  and  these  may  get  in  the  way 
of  the  fingers,  but  they  may  be  recognized  on  account  of  their  being 
entirely  surrounded  by  peritoneum  and  are  easily  pushed  aside;  the 
fingers  are  allowed  to  glide  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  on 
to  the  colon.  The  sigmoid  flexure  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  de- 
scending colon,  because  this  part  of  the  gut  has  such  a  long  mesentery 
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that,  if  used  to  form  the  artificial  anus,  it  may  after  a  time  become 
very  much  prolapsed,  and  this  is  undesirable.  Having  secured  the 
descending  colon,  we  si'icct  a  portion  sufficiently  high  up  as  to  just 
allow  of  it  being  conveniently  drawn  into  the  incision.  If  it  can  be 
readily  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  we  may  know  that  we  have  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  should  then  try  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  gut 
above  this. 


Fig.  1S2.— Colostomy.  The  wall  of  tbe  descending  colon  dnwn  Into  lb* 
Incision  and  llzed.  A,  D.  itltcbes  wblch  pass  tbraugb  all  tbe  layers  of  tbe 
abdominal  wall,  Including  tbe  peritoneum:  D,  C.  stllcbea  wblcb  pass  tbrougb 
all  tbe  layers  o(  the  abdominal  wall.  Including  tbe  perltoaeum,  but  catcb  up 
tbe  wall  of  tbe  gut  ai  well  In  tbdr  course. 


While  that  part  of  the  gut  which  has  been  selected  is  steadied 
in  the  wound,  a  silk  stitch  (B,  Fig.  152)  in  a  curved  surgeon's  needle 
is  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  one  edge  of  the  incision,  through 
all  the  layers,  care  being  taken  to  include  the  peritoneum ;  it  then 
passes  superficially  through  the  wall  of  the  gut,  picking  up  its  serous 
and  muscular  coats  and  taking  a  good,  broad  bite  or  several  bites, 
but  not  penetrating  into  its  lumen,  and  finally  is  brought  out  through 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  abdominal  incision.  A  second  stitch  (C,  Fig. 
162)  is  similarly  introduced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wound. 
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and  this  also  catches  the  wall  of  the  bowel  on  the  way.  These  two 
stitches  (B  and  C)  ehoulil  be  about  two  inches  apart  and  may  now  be 
tied,  likewise  the  two  stitches  previouisly  introduced  through  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  above  aud  below,  and  the  bowel  is  thus  partially  fixed  in 
the  abdominal  incision. 

The  bowel  is  now  still  further  fi.xed  to  the  margins  of  the  ab- 
dominal incision  by  three  or  four  interrupted  line  silk  sutures  on 
either  side;  each  one  of  these  should  secure  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  in- 
cluding the  parietal  peritoneum  and  skin.  The''  may  be  introduced 
with  a  small,  cur%'ed  surgeon's  needle. 

If  the  condition  is  not  very  urgent,  the  bowel  had  better  not  be 
opened  until  after  the  lapse  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
thus  allowing  time  for  adhesions  to  form  and  shut  off  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  If  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  bowel  at  once  a  few  more  extra 
sutures  should  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  as  accurate  a  union  as  pos- 
sible between  the  surface  of  the  bowel  and  edges  of  the  abdominal 
incision. 

The  opening  in  the  bowel  may  be  made  with  a  knife,  the  bowel 
being  held  between  two  forceps,  or  it  may  be  made  with  a  Paquclin 
cautery ;  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
a  fairly  thick,  snugly  lilting  tube.  Iodoform  gauze  is  packed  well 
about  this  tube  in  dressing  the  wound. 

Maydl  Method. — An  incision  is  marie  as  above  and  two  or 
three  interrupted  catgut  sutures  are  introduced  on  each  side,  which 
serve  to  fix  the  parietnl  peritoneum  to  the  skin.  A  silk  suture  (A  and 
Df  Fig.  152)  is  also  introduced  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  incision.  These  are  left  untied  until  the  coil  of  gut  has  been 
secured  and  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
incision.  .\  convenient  portion  of  the  gut  is  seized  and  drawn  out 
through  the  abdominal  incision  and  a  glass  cylinder  or  an  artery  for- 
ceps or  a  strip  of  gauze  is  thrust  or  drawn  througli  its  mesentery  and 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  retain 
the  loop  of  gut  in  situ,  outside  the  abdomen,  until  adhesions  have  had 
time  to  form.  The  loop  of  gut  may  be  still  furtlier  secured  by  fijcing 
it  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  with  several  catgut  sutures.  After  ad- 
hesions have  formed  the  gut  is  divided  completely  through,  down  to 
the  glass  cylinder,  forceps,  etc. 

If  a  portion  only  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel  is  fixed  to  the  opening 
in  the  abdomen,  as  described  in  the  Unit  operation,  there  will  be  per- 


Fig  ira.— Colostomy  lUai/ill).  Loop  of  largo  Intpstinc  pulled  out  of  In- 
cision and  roll  of  gauzo  drawn  tbrough  Its  mesentery  to  support  It  and  re- 
tain It  outside. 
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Fig.  IM. — ColostoniT.  AntcTO-pottrrlor  section  ahoix  tlie  wall  of  lb«  colon 
drawn  Into  iba  iocislon  In  the  abdomen.  C,  colon;  S,  srmphjrals  publa;  U, 
omblllcua. 


ng.  IK.— Coloitomy  (ilaudl).  An  antero-poaterlor  bmUod  ahowlDg  • 
whole  loop  of  Intestine  drawn  out  of  tbe  Iscialoa  lo  tbe  abdomen.  The  ap- 
posed walls  of  tbe  loop  become  joined  to  eacb  oUier  br  adbealon,  and  thua 
■  spur,  or  partition,  Is  formed  wblcb  prsventa  tbe  contents  of  the  upper  part 
•t  tbe  gut  entering  tbe  lower  portion.    C,  8,  V,  same  aa  Fig.  IH. 
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mitted  ready  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  likelihood  of  some  of  the  contents  passing  onward,  into  the  lower 
Bogmcnt,  is  not  precluded.  This  condition  is  easily  restored  to  the 
normal,  bo  that  this  method  of  operating  is  preferable  unless  we 
desire  the  artificial  anus  to  remain  permanently.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
if  a  whole  knuckle  of  gut  is  brought  out  of  the  wound,  as  described 
in  the  JIaydl  operation,  a  "s[)iir"  is  formed  which  acts  as  a  valve, 
directing  the  bowel  contents  out  through  the  opening  upon  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  hindering  the  passage  of  any  part  of  the 
bowel  contents  onward  into  the  lower  segment;  it  also  insures  the 
permanency  of  the  artificial  anus. 

AscENOiNo  Colon. — If  the  growth — obstruction — involves  the 
transverse  or  descending  colon,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in 
a  similar  manner  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body;  in  this  case  the 
lower  part  of  the  nscenriing  colon  is  brought  into  the  wound  and  fixed. 

Besection  of  the  CEecum, — This  may  include,  in  addition  to  the 
Cfficuni,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ascending  colon  and  part  of  the 
ileum.     For  malignant  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  intussusception. 

If,  before  operating,  the  disease  can  be  located  in  this  part  of 
the  gut  or  a  tumor  felt,  the  incision  is  probably  best  placed  directly 
over  the  tumor  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle, 
in  the  linea  semilunaris.  If  the  incision  is  made  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration,  the  location  of  the  tumor  not  having  been 
previously  ascertained,  then  it  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  line, 
reaching  from  the  umbilicus  downward,  toward  the  symphysis;  through 
this  incision  the  caecum  may  also  be  excised  if  found  advisable.  In 
either  case  the  incision  must  be  long  enough  to  allow  sutTicient  room 
for  work. 

If  the  incision  is  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  it 
should  commence  about  one  inch  above  the  middle  of  Pouparfs 
ligament  and  is  carried  in  a  direction  upward  to  a  point  located  mid- 
way between  the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  or,  if 
necessary,  it  may  be  continued  farther  upward  toward  the  tip  of  the 
tenth  rib.  It  may  vary  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length.  Having 
penetrated  through  the  abdominal  wall  down  to  the  parietal  perito- 
neum, this  layer  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  incised 
between  them.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to  .separate  some  adhesions 
before  the  ca?cum  is  exposed.  This,  together  with  the  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  ileum,  is  then  brought  out  of  the  incision  upon  the  abdo- 
men.   If  the  csecum  is  the  seat  of  malignant  disease  and  already  so 
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fixed  within  the  abdomen  that  it  cannot  be  brought  out  of  the  wound, 
it  is  proliably  inadvisable  to  proceed  with  the  extirpation,  because,  if 
one  is  not  reasonably  certain  of  reinovinfr  all  the  diseased  tissue,  the 
risk  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  best  result  that  can  be  hoped  for. 

The  cfficum,  being  steadied  outside  the  abdonunal  incision,  is 
surrounded  by  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  two 
strips  of  gauze  are  tied  about  the  bowel  beyond  the  part  which  is  to 
be  excised.  Before  tying  the  second  piece  of  gauze  the  segment  of  gut 
should  be  emptied  by  stripping  it  between  the  fingere.  The  gauze 
strips  should  be  placed  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  part  to  be  excised, 
and  may  be  carried  around  the  gut  in  the  moutli  of  a  sharp-nosed 
artery  forceps  which  is  thrust  through  its  mesentery. 

The  mesentery,  corresponding  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is 
to  be  excised,  is  tied  off  in  sections  with  catgut  ligatures.  The  liga- 
tures may  be  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  blunt  ligature  carrier  or  with 
a  pointed-nosed  artery  forcepp.  Each  ligature  should  be  single  and 
placed  some  distance  away  from  the  gut,  so  as  to  leave  space  to  cut 
between  them  and  the  gut.  The  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be  ex- 
cised is  detached  by  cutting  its  mesentery  between  the  ligatures  and 
the  gut.  One  should  take  care  to  excise  all  of  the  gut  whose  mesen- 
tery has  been  tied  off,  because,  if  an  end  of  the  gut  which  has  been 
deprived  of  its  mesentery,  and  hence  its  blood-supply,  is  left,  it  is 
slow  to  unite  and  may  become  gangrenous.  It  remains  to  divide  the 
gut  above  and  below,  thus  removing  the  diseased  segment.  This  is 
done  with  a  long,  straight  scissors  in  one  sweep,  long  clamps  having 
been  previously  placed  upon  the  gut  to  close  the  diseased  segment  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  contents  when  it  is  cut. 

Instead  of  proceeding  as  above,  one  may,  after  the  strips  of  gauze 
and  clamps  have  been  applied  about  the  gut,  first  resect  the  diseased 
segment  of  the  gut  above  and  below  and  then  tie  off  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  mesentery  in  sections  as  described. 

We  are  then  ready  for  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  joining  the  ileum 
to  the  colon  (ileo-colostomy),  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by: — 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis. 

2.  I.^tcrn[  anastomosis  (with  suture  or  McOraw's  rubber  liga- 
ture or  Laplace  or  O'Hara  forceps,  etc.), 

3.  Lateral  implantation  (with  suture  or  Murphy  button). 
End-xo-End  Anastomosis. — This  method  may  be  employed  if 

both  ends  of  the  gut  which  are  to  be  united  are  of  the  same  caliber; 
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this  condition  at  times  exists,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  nhstriiction 
in  the  cajcum  or  at  the  ileo-ciecal  opening  may  have  cau&ed  a  dilata- 
tion and  hypertropli}'  of  the  ileum,  the  large  intestine  at  the  same 
time  having  become  more  or  less  diminished  in  caliber. 

The  anastomosis  may  be  made  with  a  double  row  of  silk  sutures, 
the  first  row  passing  through  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine, 
including  the  mucous  membrane  and  serous  layers,  and  applied  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  sutured  edges  are  turned  inward  into  the 
lumen  of  the  gut;  this  first  row  of  sutures  may  be  continuous  and 
applied  with  a  medium-sized  curved  surgeon's  needle.  The  second 
row  of  sutures  (Lembert)  is  passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  only, — they  do  not  penetrate  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel, — and 
serve  to  bury  the  first  row.  This  second  row  may  also  be  continuous. 
In  applying  both  of  these  rows  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  include 
the  serous  coat,  especially  near  the  mesenteric  attachment.  This  is 
the  weak  spot,  especially  in  suturing  the  large  intestine.  The  end-to- 
end  anastomosis  may  also  be  accomplished  with  suture  according  to  the 
method  of  Mounsell  or  of  Connell  or  with  a  Murphy  button  of  the 
largest  size,  Laplace  and  O'Hara  forceps,  etc.  If  the  two  ends  of  gut 
are  of  unequal  lumen  the  larger  must  be  reduced  by  infolding  a  por- 
tion so  that  it  will  correspond  in  size  with  the  smaller  (see  "End-to- 
End  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine"). 

Lateral  Anastomosis. — This  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  re- 
storing the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  if  the  ends 
are  of  unequal  size;  for  exami)le,  in  joining  the  ileum  to  the  cfficum 
or  colon  (see  also  'Ijateral  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine"). 

The  cut  edge  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  inverted,  a  margin  of  from 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  being  turned  in  and  the  opening  closed  with 
a  continuous  silk  stitch,  which  passes  through  the  serous  and  muscu- 
lar coats,  always  taking  special  care,  particularly  at  the  mesenteric 
border,  to  appose  serous  surfaces  to  each  other.  A  second  continuous 
silk  suture  is  then  introduced ;  this  second  suture  also  includes  only 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  serves  to  bury  the  first  line  of 
suture. 

The  ends  of  the  bowel  which  have  been  thus  closed  up  are  now 
placed  side  to  side,  overlapping  each  other  for  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  inches,  and  they  are  then  united,  surface  to  surface,  for  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  inches  with  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk. 
This  forms  tlie  first  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture,  and  when 
completed  Uie  needle  with  tlie  suture  left  long  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 
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An  incision  is  then  made  in  each  segment  of  the  gut  three  to 
four  inches  long,  but  not  so  long  as  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture 
(one  inch  shorter),  and  at  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  inch  away 
from  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture.  The  corresponding  edges  of 
these  incisions  are  joined  together  all  around  with  a  continuous  over- 
hand silk  or  "catgut  suture,  which  includes  all  the  coats  of  the  gut 
and  which  may  be  introduced  with  a  large,  straight  needle.  After 
the  edges  of  these  openings  have  been  thus  united,  the  needle  with 
which  the  first  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture  was  made  is 
again  taken  up  and  the  second  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring," 
Lembert  suture,  inserted.  The  gut  is  kept  free  of  contents  during 
the  operation,  as  usual,  by  constricting  it  with  strips  of  gauze  passed 
around  each  segment  of  gut  beyond  the  site  of  the  operation.  The 
margins  of  the  gut  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  moist  bichloride  pad  as 
often  as  they  are  soiled  by  escaping  intestinal  contents. 

Having  completed  the  union  of  the  two  segments  of  gut,  any 
rent  or  opening  which  is  left  in  the  mesentery  may  be  closed  with 
several  catgut  sutures  and  the  parts  returned  to  the  abdomen. 

The  lateral  anastomosis  may  also  be  made  with  McGraw's  rubber 
ligature  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  in  gastro-jejunos- 
tomy  or  with  the  Laplace  or  O'Hara  forceps. 

End-to-Side,  IjAteral  Implantatiok. — The  technique  of  this 
operation  is  analogous  to  Kocher's  gastro-duodenostomy  (see  "Py- 
lorectomy").  This  is  probably  not  as  satisfactory  a  procedure  as 
cither  the  end-to-end  or  lateral  anastomosis  method.  It  may  be  done 
by  suture  or  with  a  Murphy  button.  After  infolding  and  closing  the 
end  of  the  large  intestine  the  end  of  the  ileum  is  united  to  the  edges 
of  a  slit  which  is  made  in  the  large  intestine  opposite  its  mesenteric 
border,  the  union  being  accomplished  either  by  suture  or  with  a 
Murphy  button. 

By  any  of  these  methods  the  ileum  may  be  joined  to  any  part  of 
the  large  intestine.  Owing  to  the  frequent  imperfections  of  the  serous 
coat  at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  hirge  intestine,  the  suture  in  all 
these  operations  is  always  soriiowhat  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  wise  in 
many  cases  to  leave  a  strip  of  gauze,  reaching  from  the  sutured  gut 
through  the  abdominal  incision,  for  drainage  in  case  of  leakage. 

Ileo-colostoiny  Without  Besection  of  the  Ceecum  or  Colon. — This 
operation  may  be  done  in  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  ileo-csecal  valve 
when  the  advisability  of  a  more  radical  operation — resection — is 
doubtful.    A  lateral  anastomosis  may  thus  be  made  between  the  ileum 
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and  the  aBcencIing  colon,  or,  if  the  obstruction  is  located  in  another 
part  of  the  colon,  the  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  ileum  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  Care  phouhl  be  taken  to  fecure  a  coil  of  smal! 
intestine  as  low  down,  near  the  cfeeura,  as  posijiiblo;  so  that  the  nu- 
trition of  the  patient  may  not  be  seriously  interfered  with.  The  details 
of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs (see  "Lateral  Anastomosis"'). 

Besection  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure. — This  operation  is  usually 
fwrfoniicd  for  malignant  obstruction.  This  part  of  the  large  intestine 
is  a  favorite  scat  of  malignant  disease. 

The  incision  is  probably  best  made  analogous  to  that  for  excision 
of  the  cjpcum,  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen,  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  left  rectus,  connnencing  below,  about  one  inch  above 
the  middle  of  Poiipart's  ligament.  The  sigmoid  may  also  be  resected 
through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba,  e.xtending  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  to  the  symphysis  pubis  if  such  an  incision  has  already  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  before  the  growth  was  definitely 
located. 

The  sigmoid,  owing  to  its  long  mesentery,  may  be  readily  drawn 
out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  It  is  surrounded  by  gauze  pads 
to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  after  the  mesentery,  which  is 
usually  quite  long,  has  been  tied  off  in  sections,  that  part  of  the  bowel 
which  is  to  he  resected  is  clamped  off,  cut  free  from  its  mesenteric 
attachment,  and  finally  excised.  The  ends  of  the  bowel  are  then 
united,  end  to  end,  by  suture  or  with  a  large  Murphy  button,  as  de- 
scribed in  resection  of  the  caTum,  etc.  The  same  care,  etc.,  should  be 
exercised  in  suturing  near  the  mesi'nteric  attachment  to  include  the 
serous  coats. 

After  the  sigmoid  has  been  resp<'ted  each  end  of  the  bowel  may  be 
inverted  and  closetl  witli  suture  and  a  lateral  anastomosis  tlien  made 
as  already  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  in  connection  with 
resection  of  the  ca'cum. 

If  the  sigmoid  is  fixed  and  the  neighboring  parts  already  infil- 
trated, it  may  \ye  better  to  make  an  artificial  anus  at)ove  the  seat  of 
obstruction  and  omit  the  radical  operation. 

The  colon  has  also  been  resw-ted  at  the  hepatic  and  tlie  splenic 
flexures,  the  incision  being  made  above,  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  corresponding  rectus,  or  in  the  middle  line,  from  the  ensifonn 
cartilage  downward  to  or  beyond  the  umbilicus.  The  continuity  of 
the  canal  may  be  restored  by  any  one  of  the  methods  described  above. 
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Appendicectomy, — Upmoval  of  tlie  appendix. 

A?  perfnniiud  in  cases  of  c-lironic  relapsing  catarrlial  and  re- 
current appendicitis,  there  being  no  abscess  present.  In  these  cases 
the  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  immediately  upon  completion 
of  the  operation  and  without  drainage. 

The  Incision  is  oblique  from  above,  downward  and  inward,  and 
should  be  (ibout  three  inches  long.  Some  operators  use  a  much  shorter 
incision.  It  is  well  to  commence  with  a  short  incision,  which  may  he 
lengthene<l  later  should  it  become  necessary.  In  fat  subjects  it  is  well 
to  make  a  liberal  incision  through  the  integument  and  fat.  In  pene- 
trating through  the  aponeurosis  and  muscle,  etc.,  the  incision  may  be 
made  as  short  as  is  compatible  with  the  proper  performance  of  the 
operation. 

The  incision  should  be  placed  about  one  and  one-half  inches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  crossing,  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the 
umbilicus  and  so  arranged  that  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  incision 
is  above  the  line  and  two-thirds  below  it. 

All  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  but  need  not  be  ligated 
immediately,  as  they  usually  stop  after  the  forceps  have  been  applied 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  ohlitjue  is  ex- 
posed and  divided,  separating  between  its  fibers  along  a  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  skin  incision.  The  muscular  fibers  of  the  internal 
oblique  are  then  exposed  and  incised,  together  with  those  of  the 
transversalis,  which  muscle  lies  beneath  the  internal  oblique;  the 
fibers  of  these  muscles  are  divided  at  right  angles  to  their  course. 
Finally  the  incision  is  carried  through  the  fascia  transversalis  and 
parietal  peritoneum,  the  latter  being  picked  up  with  two  mouse- 
loofhed  forceps  and  divided  between  these.  The  gut  as  it  lies  be- 
neath the  peritoneum  may  be  adherent  to  the  latter,  and  therefore 
care  should  be  exercised  in  cutting  through  the  peritoneum  not  to 
wound  the  gut.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  divide  the  muscles  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  skin  incision.  In  many  cases,  if  the  mus- 
cular layer  is  divided  for  a  distanee  corresponding  to  the  middle  half 
of  the  length  of  the  skin  incision,  this  will  suffice,  and,  if  neecssary, 
later  the  incision  in  the  muscles  can  be  lengthened  above  and  below. 

In  closing  this  incision  each  layer  should  be  united  separately: 
first,  the  parietal  peritoneum  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch;    tlien 
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the  transvorsalis  fascia  and  tho  muscles  with  a  second  continuous 
catgut  stitch ;  then  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  also 
with  a  continuous  catgut  suture;  and  finally  the  skin,  with  a  catgut 
stitch.  On  account  of  the  division  of  the  alidominal  muscles  a  ventral 
hernia  is  not  unlikely  to  follow  the  operation. 

The  McBi'RXEY  Gridiron  Incision. — This  method  obviates  tlie 
likelihood  of  suhsecnient  hernia  and  should  be  employed  whenever 
possible.  The  cut  through  the  skin  is  the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs;  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is 
split  by  separating  between  its  fibers,  and  then  two  broad,  sharp  re- 
tractors are  introduced,  and,  retracting  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  interna]  oblique  are  e.xposed  ;  these  are  not  cut, 
but  are  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibers,  wliich  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  skin 
incision.  The  fibers  of  the  transvorsalis  muscle  are  next  exposed  and 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Two  broad,  blunt  retractors  are  then 
introduced  and  the  edges  of  the  muscles  drawn  apart,  when  the  trans- 
vorsalis fascia  is  exposed  and  incised,  and  finally  the  peritoneum. 
These  last  two  layers  are  divided  in  the  same  direction  as  the  internal 
oblique;  i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  skin  incision.  They  are  picked  up 
with  two  mouse-toothed  forceps  and  divided  between  these,  together 
or  separately,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  underlying  gut. 

Two  sets  of  retractors  are  necessary  to  hold  the  wound  open: 
one  set,  sharp,  for  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  retracting  from  side  to  side;  the  other  set,  blunt, 
for  the  muscles  and  deeper  layers,  retracting  from  above  and  from 
below.  We  have  thus  a  four-sided  opening  in  the  abdomen  which 
may  be  enlarged  by  prolonging  the  separation  and  incision  in  the 
different  layers.  In  closing  this  incision  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
arc  first  brought  together  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch.  The  edges 
of  the  muscles  of  themselves  return  to  place  and  are  secured  by  two  or 
three  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  which  include  the  transversalis  fascia 
also  in  their  bite.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  sewed 
with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  from  above  downward,  and  the  skin 
then  cloeed  with  an  intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

The  Battle  Incision. — A  perpendicular  incision,  four  inches 
in  length,  which  is  placed  one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  linea  semilunaris,  is  made  through  tho  skin  and  fat,  down  to 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  The  lower  two-thirds  of 
this  incision  should  be  below  a  line  which  i&  drawn  from  the  anterior 
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puperior  spine  to  the  umbilicus.  The  aponeurosis,  which  really  forms 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  is  then  divided  to  cor- 
respond with  the  skin  incision  and  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  thus  ex- 
posed. The  rectus  muscle  is  not  cut,  but  is  drawn  inward  until  its 
outer  edge  is  reached,  and,  while  it  is  thus  held  with  a  blunt  retractor, 
tlie  posterior  layer  of  its  sheath  is  incised  for  a  leng^th  corresponding 
with  the  incision  in  its  anterior  layer.  This  incision  through  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  is  not  placed  immediately  behind 
the  incision  in  the  anterior  layer,  but  rather  external  to  it.  The  parts 
being  well  retracted,  good  access  is  had  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  In 
closing  this  opening  each  layer  is  sutured  separately:  first,  the  peri- 
toneum, and  then  the  opening  in  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus.  The  rectus  muscle  is  allowed  to  resume  its  normal  position, 
and  a  suture  is  placed  in  the  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath.  These 
sutures  are  all  continuous  and  of  simple  catgut;  finally  the  skin  in- 
cision is  closed.    This  incision  also  diminishes  the  liability  to  hernia. 

After  having  opened  into  the  abdomen  by  any  of  the  methods 
described  above,  we  may  proceed  with  the  next  step  of  the  operation, 
the  search  for  the  appendix.  At  times  it  may  be  found  presenting  at 
once  in  the  wound,  more  or  less  changed,  thickened,  etc.,  or,  occasion- 
ally being  bound  down  and  fixed  within  tlie  abdomen  by  adhesions, 
it  does  not  come  into  view,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  search 
for  it 

The  appendix  may  be  directed  downward  and  may  dip  into  the 
pelvis,  or,  with  its  tip  pointed  upward,  it  may  lie  to  the  outer  or  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  caicum.  It  may  be  more  or  less  confined  in  any 
of  these  positions  by  its  mesentery  or  by  adhesions.  If  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  finding  the  appendix,  the  ea?cum  may  be  brought  out 
of  the  wound  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  csecum  is  identified  by  its 
sacculation,  by  the  little  fatty  processes  attached  to  it,  and  by  its 
longitudinal,  white  etriiE,  two  of  which  can  usually  be  seen:  if  these 
striae  are  followed  they  will  be  found  to  lead  down  to  the  point  where 
the  appendix  is  given  off. 

The  appendix  is  gently  liberated  from  its  adhesions  with  the 
fingers, — there  is  no  danger  of  hemorrhage  in  this  procedure, — and 
gradually  it  is  brought  out  of  the  wound,  the  caecum  being  at  the 
same  time  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
detach  the  appendix  all  the  way  back  as  far  as  its  root. 

It  is  wise,  before  beginning  to  free  the  appendix,  to  introduce 
into  the  wound  one  or  mure  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  peritoneal 
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cavity  during  the  removal  of  the  appendix  and  in  the  event  of  unex- 
pectedly meeting  a  small  collection  of  pus. 

After  the  appendix  has  been  sufficiently  freed  it  is  held  in  the 
wound  or  outside  the  abdominal  incision,  and  after  having  properly 


Fig.  ISO.— Appeodiz,    Meso-appendtx  shown. 


arrnnped  the  gauze  pads  so  as  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  tie  off  the  mesentery  of  the  appendix.     Tim  is 


V\M-  1S7.— Appendlrectomy.     Appendix  [A)  llgated  without  InTenlon  and 
amputated i   if,   meao-appcodix   Hod   off. 

done  by  transfixing  the  mesentery  close  to  the  appendix  and  near  its 
root  with  a  ligature  carrier  or  with  a  straight  or  curved  needle  carrj'- 
ing  a  piece  of  No.  2  simple  catgut.  This  ligature  is  tied  and  the 
appendix  then  cut  away  from  the  mesentery,  cutting  between  the 
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appendix  and  the  ligature  with  the  Bcissors.  The  appendix  being 
thus  separated  from  its  niesenterv  at!  the  way  back  to  its  root,  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  final  fituji  of  the  operation, — the  removal  of 
the  appendis.    This  may  be  done  in  one  of  wveral  ways. 

1.  Ligature  Without  Inversion. — After  tlio  mesentery  has 
been  tied  off  and  cut  away,  from  the  appendix  with  the  scissors,  a 
catgut  ligature  (No.  2)  is  tied  securely  around  the  appendix  about 
one-fourth  inch  distant  from  its  root;  the  ends  of  t!iis  ligature  are 
left  long  to  serve  as  a  temporary  tractor.  The  appendix  is  then  seized 
with  an  artery  clamp  upon  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature  to  prevent 
leakage  when  it  is  cut,  and  with  a  straight  scissors  it  is  amputated 
between  the  clamp  and  ligature.  While  the  stump  of  the  appendi.\ 
is  steadied  by  making  traction  with  the  ligature,  which  was  left  long 
intentionally  for  that  purpose,  the  raw  end  of  the  stump  is  touched 
with  pure  earholic  acid  on  a  very  pniall  swab  or  else  it  is  cauterized 
with  a  pointed  Paquelin.  Some  aristol  may  then  be  rubbed  in,  the 
ligature  cut  short,  and  the  stump  of  the  appendix  allowed  to  drop 
back  into  the  abdomen.  This  is  a  safe  way  of  dealing  with  the  ap- 
pendix stump  and  is  especially  satisfactory  in  eases  where  unusual 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  inverting  it,  etc. 

2.  iNVERfilON  OF  THE  StUMP  OF  THE  .'Vpi'ENDlX   WlTHOl'T  LlO.\- 

THRE. — After  the  mesentery  has  been  tied  off  and  cut  away  from  the 
appendix  and  without  applying  a  ligature  around  its  root,  the  ap- 
pendix is  seized  with  an  artery  clamp  and  amputated  within  one-half 
inch  of  its  junction  with  the  ea'cuin.  The  short  stump  of  the  ap- 
pendix that  remains  is  then  inverted  into  the  lumen  of  the  csecum, 
and  the  opening  in  the  cjpcum  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  in- 
verted appendix  stump  is  closed  with  several  fine,  silk  Lembert  su- 
tures. One  or  two  of  these  sutures  may  be  introduced  before  the 
appendix  is  amputated  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  tight  as  the  stump 
is  inverted.  There  is  no  bleeding  from  the  stump  of  the  appendix. 
The  amputation  of  the  appendix  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
scissors  or  the  Paquelin."  This  is  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  way 
of  treating  the  appendix. 

3.  Inversion  of  tuk  Stump  of  the  Appendix  with  Purse- 
8TRING  (DAwnARx). — After  the  mesentery  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
free  from  the  appendix,  the  latter  is  steadied  and  a  silk  purse-string 
suture  introduced  into  the  wall  of  the  etecum  so  as  to  surround  the 
root  of  the  appendix  at  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  inch  al!  around. 
This  stitch  should  include  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
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cecum;  it  should  Dot  penetrate  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel.  The 
purse-string  suture  is  not  drawn  tight  nor  tied,  but  the  first  double 
loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  Then,  witliout  applying  any  liga- 
ture around  its  root  the  appendix  is  seized  with  an  artery  forceps  and 
cut  away  with  the  scissors,  leaving  a  stump  about  one-balf  inch  long. 
The  stump  does  not  bleed.  One  may  amputate  the  appendix  with  a 
Paquelin  instead  of  a  scissors.  A  thin  artery  forceps  or  the  ends  of 
a  thumb  forceps  are  next  introduced  into  the  canal  of  the  stump  like 
a  glove  stretcher,  and  with  this  the  stump  is  stretched.  Tlie  cut  end 
of  the  stump  is  then  seized  with  the  thumb  forceps  or  thin  artery 
forceps  and  inverted  into  the  caxium;  it  is  turned  "outside  in"  like 
a  reversed  glove  finger.    The  forceps  is  theu  withdrawn,  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  purse-string  is  drawn  tight,  thus  leaving  the  inverted 
stump  presenting  into  the  caecum  and  closing  the  opening  in  the 
caecum.  If  thought  necessary,  one  may  still  further  secure  the  open- 
ing in  the  csecum  by  applying  two  or  three  Lembert  stitches  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purse-string.  This  is  a  very  convenient  and  safe  method 
of  disposing  of  the  stump  of  the  appendix. 

4.  lyvEnsioN  of  the  Appendix  (Edebohls). — This  procedure 
is  applicable  to  cases  of  catarrhal  appendicitis  that  do  not  demand 
amputation  of  the  organ.  It  may  also  be  practiced  incidentally  dur- 
ing the  course  of  other  abdominal  operations  in  order  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  appendix  becoming  a  source  of  trouble  at  some  future 
time.  The  meso-appendix  is  first  tied  off  close  to  the  root  of  the  ap- 
pendix and  then  cut  away  from  the  appendix  for  its  whole  length. 
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The  point  of  a  probe  is  tlien  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  appendix,  and 
with  this  the  appendix  is  turned  "outside  in"  into  the  lumen  of  tne 
csecum  as  one  would  reverse  the  finger  of  a  glove.  After  the  appendix 
has  been  inverted  into  the  etecum  and  while  it  is  thus  held  with  the 
probe  by  which  it  was  inverted  one  or  two  stitches  of  silk  are  taken 
so  as  to  close  the  orifice  that  corresponds  to  the  root  of  the  turned-in 
appendix.  The  probe  is  then  withdrawn  and  if  necessary  another 
stitch  may  be  taken.  After  the  mesentery  has  been  ligated,  it  should 
be  trimmed  away  very  close  to  the  appendix  in  order  to  diminish  the 
bulk  of  the  organ  and  facilitate  the  process  of  inverting  it  into  the 
csecum. 

The  stitches  that  unite  the  margins  of  the  orifice  that  corresponds 
to  the  root  of  the  appendix  serve  to  retain  the  appendix  in  its  new 
inverted  condition;  they  are  usually  of  silk  and,  of  course,  are  non- 
penetrating. 

In  connection  with  any  of  these  methods  the  stump  of  the  niesen-' 
tery  may,  in  addition,  be  sutured  over  the  site  of  the  inverted  appendix 
stump. 

During  any  of  these  manipulations  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator 
or  an  assistant  to  steady  the  csecum,  grasping  it  between  the  fingers 
with  a  gauze  pad,  which  gives  a  better  hold  and  at  the  sajne  time 
protects  it  from  becoming  soiled. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  finally  closed,  as  indicated  above, 
without  drainage.  Proper  apposition  and  primary  healing  of  the 
incision  are  necessary  to  secure  the  patient  from  the  liability  to  sub- 
sequent ventral  hernia. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  this  plan  of  closure  without  drainage 
even  if  an  abscess  has  been  encountered  provided  it  is  small,  circum- 
scribed, and  can  be  thoroughly  emptied  and  sterilized. 

Operations  for  Appendicular  Abtceis. — Cases  that  go  on  to  sup- 
puration, resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  localized  intraperitoneal 
abscess  which  is  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  adhe- 
sions between  immediately  adjacent  peritoneal  surfaces. 

The  abscess  in  these  cases  should  be  opened  and  drained,  the  ap- 
pendix being  removed  at  the  same  time  or  left,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  each  individual  case. 

During  the  opening  of  the  abscess  and  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
pendix care  should  be  exercised  not  to  break  through  the  barrier  of 
adhesions,  which  are  the  result  of  nature's  efl'ort  to  protect  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity  from  infection. 
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The  local  ion  of  the  abscess  differs  in  different  cases:  it  may  be 
located  anterior  to  the  csecura  within  a  mass  of  matted  guts  and  may 
be  opened  as  soon  as  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  carried 
through  the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  nbscess  may  be  located  behind 
and  to  the  outer  or  right  side  of  the  caecum,  reaching  upward  toward 
the  kidney  and  liver  or  downward  into  the  pelvis,  or  it  may  be  located 
to  the  inner  or  left  side  of  the  caacum,  or  it  may  lie  almost  entirely 
within  the  pelvis  and  cause  symptoms  due  to  pressure  upon  the  blad- 
der. Occasionally  there  is  more  than  one  collection,  and  care  should 
be  ejcercised  that  such  a  condition  does  not  escape  our  attention  at  the 
time  of  the  operation. 

The  Incision. — The  simple  incicion  described  above,  cutting 
through  the  various  layers,  is  usually  citiploycrJ.  It  sliould  be,  as  a 
rule,  about  four  inches  long,  and  may  be  increased  if  necessary  to 
allow  jiroper  work.  The  position  of  the  incision  may  be  somewhat 
changed  from  that  dcf^cribcd  above  in  order  to  better  expose  the  tu- 
mor; thus  it  may  be  placed  farther  away  from  the  iliac  spine — ^nearer 
the  middle  line,  or  lower  down,  nearer  Pouparfs  ligament  if  the 
position  of  the  tumor  should  imlicate. 

Some  surgeons  use  the  McBumey  gridiron  incision  for  abscese 
cases  as  well  as  for  the  simple  appendicectomics. 

The  incision  is  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall,  layer  by 
layer,  until  the  peritoneum  is  reached,  and  then  after  the  hemor- 
rhage has  leen  controlled  the  peritoneum  is  incised  carefully  in  order 
to  avoid  wounding  the  underlying  gut,  which  may  be  adherent  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum.  This  is  best  done  by  seizing  the  peritoneum 
with  two  mouse-toothed  forceps,  raising  it  up  and  cutting  between 
them. 

Having  incised  the  parietal  peritoneum,  we  may  find  ourselves 
at  once  within  the  abscess  cavity.  In  such  cases  the  abscess  is  found 
to  be  located  in  front  of  the  caecum.  When  this  condition  exists, 
we  may  often  note,  in  making  the  incision  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  that  the  deeper  layers — subperitoneal  tissue,  etc. — are  oedem- 
atous  and  infiltrated. 

In  most  cases,  however,  after  the  parietal  peritoneum  has  been 
incised,  we  come  down  upon  a  mass,  consisting  of  the  cajcum  and 
small  intestine  adherent  and  matted  together,  and  within  this  the 
appendix  and  abscess  are  inclosed.  This  mass  may  be  still  further 
adherent  to  the  overlying  parietal  peritoneum,  which  lines  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  anterior  abdouiiuul  wall,  in  which  case  the  general 
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peritoneal  cavity  is  excluded  from  tlie  likelihood  of  infection  from 
the  field  of  operation ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  adhesion  between  the 
mass  of  matted  intestine  and  the  imtiiediatcly  adjoining  parietal 
peritoneum  may  be  absent;  so  that,  when  the  fingers  are  introduced 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  incision,  they  may  be  passed 
freely  in  all  directions,  between  the  matted  mass  witliin  which  the 
abscess  is  located  and  the  overlying  parietal  peritoneum:  inward 
tow^ard  the  umbilicus,  upward  toward  the  liver,  and  downward  into 
the  pelvis. 

Having  exposed  the  mass  within  which  the  abscess  and  appendix 
are  inclosed,  we  are  ready  to  evacuate  the  abscess.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  the  parts  should  be  properly  protectetl  by  gauze  pads  placed 
around  and  into  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  and,  if  the  condition 
exists  ae  described  above, — i.e.,  if  no  adhesions  have  been  formed 
between  the  mass  of  intestine  which  incloses  the  appendix,  etc.,  and 
the  parietal  peritoneum, — the  pads  should  also  be  tucked  into  this 
space  (between  the  matted  mass  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall), 
in  order  to  block  it  off,  so  that  when  the  abscess  is  opened  the  entrance 
of  pus  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  will  be  prevt-nted.  Later, 
after  the  abscess  has  been  evacuated,  etc.,  these  pads  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  fresh  sterile  pads  or  strips  of  gauze,  which  are 
allowed  to  remain,  with  their  ends  protruding  from  the  wound,  in 
order  to  obstruct  this  space  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  protect- 
ing adhesions. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  held  open  with  retractors  and  search 
made  for  the  abscess.  The  ai)pendix  is  not  to  be  seen,  being  adherent 
and  buried  within  the  mass  of  matted  puts.  We  can  locate  the  point 
where  the  appendix  comes  off  from  the  caicum  by  following  down 
along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  stria;  and  gently,  with  the  fingers, 
working  between  the  adhesions  until  the  abscess  is  reached. 

As  the  abscess  is  opened  the  patient  may  be  turned  on  the  right 
side  to  facilitate  t!ie  escape  of  the  pus,  which  is  swabbed  away  as  fast 
as  it  escapes.  The  abscess  cavity  may  be  gently  flushed  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  which  may  be  preceded  and  followed  by  irrigation  with 
Baline  solution. 

If  the  suppurative  process  involves  the  connective  tissue  behind 
the  colon,  reaching  up  toward  the  kidney,  the  question  of  a  counter- 
opening  in  the  loin  should  be  considered. 

After  the  pus  has  been  evaeiinted  and  the  abscess  cavity  sterilized 
the  attempt  to  remove  the  api>t'udix  may  be  made.     The  operator 
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should  be  patient  and  gentle  in  his  search  for  the  appendix  and  in  the 
manipulation  that  is  necessary  to  free  it  sufficiently  to  permit  of  ita 
ejccision.  Too  much  force,  especially  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
operators,  should  not  be  used  in  this  effort  to  frci'  the  appendix,  and 
one  may  wisely  in  many  cases  terminate  the  operation  at  this  stage, 
being  content  with  packing  the  abscess  cavity  and  leaving  the  ap- 
pendix to  take  care  of  itticlf,  or  to  be  removed  later,  after  suppuration 
has  ceased,  thus  giving  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  relief  from 
his  immediate  danger. 

There  is  no  quei^tion  as  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  ap- 
pendix at  the  time  that  the  abscess  is  opened  if  the  conditions  permit, 
and  one  should  make  an  earnest  effort  to  accomplish  this.  If  the 
appendix  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ca)cum,  there  is  probably  more 
danger  in  attempting  to  remove  it  than  if  it  is  located  to  the  outer 
side  or  below.  The  manipulations  rerjuired  to  detach  the  appendix 
where  an  abiscess  has  been  present  may  cause  a  breaking  through  of 
the  adhesions  and  may  be  followed  by  peritonitis,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances the  patient's  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly  diminished.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  leave  the  diseased  appendix  in  the  wound  subjects 
the  patient  to  the  liability  of  a  fajcal  fistula,  and — of  more  conse- 
quence than  this — to  a  subsequent  attack  of  appendicitis,  which  may 
be  fatal. 

At  times,  after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated,  the  appendix  is  found 
to  be  fairly  accessible,  and  may  be  felt  or  seen  in  the  abscess  cavity ; 
so  that,  by  farther  separating  the  adhesions  with  the  fingers  and  with 
the  introduction  of  deep  retractors,  it  may  be  reached  and  removed. 
It  usually  BuflRces  to  simply  tie  a  catgut  ligature  around  the  appendix 
close  to  its  root — say,  one-half  inch  distant  from  the  cajcum — and 
amputate  it  with  the  scissors.  The  stump,  which  is  steadied  with  the 
ligature,  left  long  for  this  purpose,  may  then  be  sterilized  with  pure 
carbolic  acid  or  the  Paquelin.  If  conditions  permit,  instead  of  treat- 
ing the  stump  in  this  simple  manner  it  may  be  inverted  into  the  caecum, 
as  described  above. 

For  drainage  the  most  satisfactory  material  is  iodoform  gauze, 
which  may  be  loosely  packed  in  the  abscess  cavity  or  else  made  into 
separate  bundles  inclosed  in  perforated  casings  of  oil-silk  or  gutta- 
percha tissue;  in  addition  to  the  iodoform  gauze  it  is  oft«n  advisable 
to  use  one  or  more  glass  or  rubber  tubes  perforated  on  the  sides,  espe- 
cially if  the  abscess  cavity  reaches  down  into  the  pelvis.  Some  sur- 
geons use  lump-wick  instead  of  gauze  for  drainage 
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The  wound  in  the  abdomen  should  be  closed  in  part  with  two  or 
three  silk-worm  eutures  which  include  all  the  layers,  especially  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  and  which  are  introduced  with  a  large  cur\-ed 
surgeon's  needle.  Several  similar  sutures  may  also  be  introduced 
through  the  edges  of  that  part  of  the  wound  which  is  to  be  left  open, 
but  these  are  left  untied  until  after  the  suppuration  has  ceased  and 
the  drains  have  been  removed. 

Opereitians  for  Appendicitis  Accompanied  by  Progressive  or  Gen- 
eral Peritonitis  or  Peritoneal  Infection  due  to  perforation  or  slough- 
ing of  the  appendix  before  adhesions  have  been  formed  or  to  rupture 
or  leakage  of  an  appendicular  abscess  after  adhesions  have  been 
formed.  In  these  cases  the  appendix  should  be  removed  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  prevent  or  check  the  general  peritoneal  infection. 

The  incision  should  be  Bufficiently  long — four  to  six  inches;  if 
a  tumor  is  or  has  been  present  in  the  right  iliac  region  it  is  probably 
best  to  pkee  the  incision  in  the  right  semilunar  line,  reaching  down 
nearly  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  incision  in  other  cases  may  be 
better  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  symphysis  pubis,  especially  if  previously  there  has  been  no 
tumor  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  the  onset  has  been  sudden  or  in 
cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  somewhat  in  doubt  and  signs  of  a  general 
peritonitis  or  peritoneal  infection  are  present. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  appendix  is  at  once  sought 
and  removed.  The  fluids  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ap- 
pendix are  sponged  away,  and  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  and  intestine 
thoroughly  flushed  with  normal  salt  solution.  The  pelvis,  where  fluide 
are  especially  apt  to  collect,  should  be  cleared  and  flushed.  This  flush- 
ing should  be  thorough,  using  quarts  of  water  poured  from  a  pitcher 
or  conducted  into  the  abdomen  through  a  thick  glass  tube.  This 
washing  should  be  done,  if  possilile,  without  removing  the  intestines 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  this  adds  greatly  to  the  shock,  and  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  replacing  them.  One  may  follow  the  saline 
irrigation  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  this  in  tnm  being  followed  up 
by  a  final  washing  with  saline  solution. 

If  the  intestine  is  coated  with  flaky  exudate  and  matted  with 
fresh  adhesions,  it  may  be  advisable  to  break  these  up  with  the  fingers 
in  order  to  make  the  flushing  satisfactory  and  thorough. 

A  glass  or  rubber  drainage  tube  with  a  gauze  strip  passed  through 
it  may  be  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  reaching  well  down  into  the 
pelvis,  and  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
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down  into  the  region  of  the  appendix  stump.  The  incision  in  the 
abdomen  is  closed  in  part  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut 
which  pass  through  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the 
parietal  peritoiieHm. 

Appendicostomy.  —  The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening 
through  the  appendix  into  the  ca;cum. 

This  plan  of  utilizing  the  appendix  was  suggested  by  Wier  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  modicated  fluids,  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  etc.,  into  the  bowel  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  large  intestine,  ulcers,  etc. 

The  appendix  is  reached  in  the  usual  way  through  the  iroBurney 
int-ision.  It  is  drawn  up  into  the  incision  and  secured  there  by  sev- 
eral catgut  sutures  which  fix  its  mesentery  to  the  edge  of  the  wound. 
The  tip  of  the  appendix  is  amputated  later  and  a  soft-rubber  tube 
introduced  through  it  into  the  caecum. 

According  to  Gibson,  a  fistula  may  be  made  in  the  cjecum  for  the 
purpose  of  directly  medicating  the  colon.  The  procedure  of  Kader 
or  Witzel,  as  used  in  gastrostomy,  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
This  plan  would  be  especially  scrvicable  in  cases  where  the  appendix 
is  not  available. 

THE  LIVER  AND  QALL-BLADDER. 

Tlie  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  liver. — The  liver  is  a  solid  gland- 
ular organ  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  suspended 
in  the  upper  right  portion  of  the  abdomen  (right  hypochondriura) 
and  extending  beyond  the  middle  line  into  the  left  side  (left  hypo- 
chondriura). It  is  situated  under  cover  of  and  protected  by  the  ribs, 
except  in  the  epigastric  region.  Behind  and  toward  the  right  the 
liver  is  thick,  gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  front  and  left. 
From  side  to  side  it  measures  eleven  inches;  from  before  backward, 
eight  inches;  and  its  posterior  border  has  a  thickness  of  two  and 
one-half  inches. 

Above,  the  diaphragm  separates  the  liver  from  the  pleura  and 
pericardium;  below  it  are  the  gall-bladder,  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  pylorus  and  stomach  (which 
it  overlaps),  and  the  right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  superior  surface  of  the  liver  looks  forward  as  well  as  upward, 
and  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm  and  with  the  ribs  and  costal 
cartilages  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  tenth.  The  lower  limit  of  this 
surface  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages). 
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Tins  upper  surface  of  the  liver  is  smooth,  and  presents  a  fold  of 
peritoneum  running  from  the  anterior  border  backward,  the  suspen- 
sory ligament.  This  serves  to  suspwnd  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
is  the  continuation  of  the  falciform  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  is 
thrown  around  the  roimd  ligament  from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
and  which  extends  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
liver.  The  suspensory  ligament  divides  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  into  the  larger  right  lobe  and  the  smaller  left  lobe ;  the  latter 
overlaps  the  stomach  and  reaches  to  the  left  beyond  the  middle  line. 
Toward  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  the  folds  of  the  suspensory 
ligament  spread  out  right  and  left,  and,  still  passing  between  the 
liver  and  the  diaphragm,  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary 
ligament. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  really  a  surface,  is  thick,  grad- 
ually becoming  thin  toward  the  left,  and  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum; 
the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  upon 
reaching  its  posterior  border  is  reflected  upward  to  the  diaphragm 
as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  that  which  covers 
the  under  surface  upon  reaching  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  is 
reflected  on  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  (diaphragm),  forming 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The  coronary  ligament, 
at  either  end,  forms  the  right  and  left  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver. 
The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  pre- 
sents a  notch  which  corresponds  to  the  oesophagus  and  which  marks 
the  division  of  the  liver  into  its  right  and  left  lobes.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  liver  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm  and  lower  ribs, 
with  the  vertebral  column,  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal,  the  aorta,  vena 
cava  inferior,  etc.  The  cesophagus  is  received  in  the  notch  above 
mentioned. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  in  many  patients  may  be  pal- 
pated througji  the  abdominal  wall.  It  reaches  just  below  the  free 
Iwrder  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages),  and  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  tip  of  the  right  tenth  to  the  tip  nf  the  left  eighth  costal 
cartilage,  where  this  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh. 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  irregular  and  marked  by  grooves 
and  impressions  for  the  colon,  gall-bladder,  kidney,  etc.,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  tlie  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  downward  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  as  the  lesser  omentum,  as  far  as  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  where  its  folds  separate  to  include  the  stomach  between 
them. 
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Besides  the  right  end  left  lobes,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver 
presents  three  smaller  lobes;  the  quadrate,  caudate,  and  the  lobua 
Spigelii.  The  large  right  lobe  is  marked  by  the  tninsvorse  fissure, 
which  passes  from  right  to  left  and  is  situated  rather  more  than 
half-way  back  from  the  anterior  border. 

At  this  fissure,  the  vessels,  ducts,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  liver.  These  structures  descend  in  the  right  free 
Iwrder  of  the  lesser  omentum,  between  its  two  folds,  the  common 
bile-duct  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  the  portal 
vein  between  and  behind  these  two.  The  hepatic  duct,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  bile-ducts,  emerges  from 
the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  descends  between  the 
folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct 
to  form  the  common  bile-duct,  ductus  choledochuB. 

If  we  examine  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  as  this  organ  lies 
in  its  normal  position  in  the  abdomen,  through  a  vertical  incision 
made  in  the  abdomen  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  we 
note,  in  sweeping  across  the  surface  from  right  to  left,  two  well- 
marked  grooves,  or  depressions,  into  which  the  finger  sinks;  the 
first,  that  toward  the  right,  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage,  lodges  the  gall-bladder ;  the  second,  nearer  the  middle 
line,  corresponds  to  the  round  ligament  (foetal  umbilical  vein). 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Gall-bladder  and  Bile-dnct>. — The 
gall-bladder  is  a  pear-shaped,  hollow-receptacle.  Its  wall  is  fairly 
thick  and  is  composed  of  muscle  and  mucous  membrane.  The  serous 
coat  (peritoneum)  invests  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  all  of 
the  fundus  of  this  organ,  binding  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver. 
The  gall-bladder  lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  in  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  liver  being  joined  to  each  other  by  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  directed  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right,  usually  appearing  below  the  anterior  thin  edge  of 
the  liver,  opposite  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  reach  quite  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and 
is  then  concealed  underneath  the  liver.  The  edge  of  the  liver,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  sometimes  marked  by 
a  slight  notch. 

The  gall-bladder  is  three  to  four  inches  long  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  one  and  one-half  ounces.  The  fundus  rests  upon  the  trans- 
Terse  colon,  and  the  neck,  the  posterior  narrow  part,  upon  the  first 
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part  of  the  duodenum.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  gall-bladder — i.e., 
to  the  right — is  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon ;  to  the  left  of  the 
gall-bladder  ie  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  The  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  bent  upon  itself  before  being  continued  into  the  cystic 
duct.  The  cystic  duct  is  about  one-twelfth  inch  in  diameter  and  one 
or  two  inches  long.  Its  lumen  has  an  irregular,  spiral,  twisted  shape, 
which  makes  difficult  or  impossible  the  passage  of  a  probe  through 
it.  It  curves  downward  and  near  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  joins  with  the  hepatic  duct 
to  form  the  common  bile-duct. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
long;  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bile-ducts  from  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver. 

The  common  bile-duct,  ductus  communis  choledochus,  varies 
in  length :  it  is  usually  three  inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch  iu 
diameter;  it  continues  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  descending 
between  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  lying  near  its  right  free 
edge — the  ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  In  this  situation  it  lies 
in  front  of  the  portal  vein  with  the  hepatic  artery  on  its  left  side; 
continuing  downward  it  passes  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum, 
and  finally  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  second  part  of  duo- 
denum, between  it  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  upper  part  of 
the  common  duct  is  known  as  the  supraduodenal  portion  and  is  rather 
wider  than  the  lower  part,  which  is  known  as  the  retroduodenal  por- 
tion. The  lower  part  of  the  common  duct  is  imbedded  in  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  substance  of  the  pancreas.  Pathological  processes 
affecting  the  bend  of  the  pancreas,  chronic  pancreatitis,  tumors,  etc., 
might  cause  obstructive  jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  duct. 
The  common  duct  perforates  the  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duo- 
denum upon  its  inner  side,  running  very  obliiiucly  in  the  wall  of  this 
part  of  the  gut  for  a  distance  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch. 
The  orifice  of  the  duct  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  gut  is  marked 
bv  a  papilla,  which,  as  a  nde,  is  readily  recognizable  by  the  sense  of 
touch  and  is  situated  from  three  to  four  inches  below  the  pylorus. 
The  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  common  duct  is  very  small,  permitting 
the  introduction  of  only  a  fine  probe,  2  mm.  in  diameter,  so  that  a 
stone  that  has  succeeded  in  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  common 
duct  may  become  impacted  at  the  orifice.  Just  above  its  orifice  the 
common  duct  is  dilated,  pouched,  and  this  dilated  portion  is  known 
as  the  ampulla  of  Vatcr. 
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TTsually  the  pancreatic  duct  terminateB  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater. 
Under  these  conditions  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  common  bile-duct 
have  the  same  common  opening  into  the  duodenum.  Less  commonly 
the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum,  not  through  the  am- 
pulla of  Vater,  but  independently,  through  a  separate  orifice  upon 
the  summit  of  the  papilla  that  marks  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile- 
duct 


Tig.    lU.—S.   blle-ducU:   C,   cjritlc  duct;    CB,   common    duct;   OB,   sail- 
bladder:  B,  bepatic  duct;  P,  pancreatic  duct. 


Attention  has  been  directed  by  Morison  to  the  space  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  liver,  into  which  the  gall- 
tiladder  presents.  It  is  bounded  above  and  anteriorly  by  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver;  below  by  the  upper  or  ascending  layer  of  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon ;  externally  by  the  abdominal  parietes  covered  by 
the  parietal  peritoneum ;  posteriorly  by  tJic  layer  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney  and  ascends 
up)on  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  Internally,  the  space  is  bounded 
by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrs, 
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Borta,  etc.  From  this  space,  following  down  along  the  gall-bladder 
and  cystic  duct,  one  can  pass  the  fingers,  behind  the  common  duct,  etc., 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  into  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum,— i.e.,  into  the  peritoneal  space  behind  the  stomach. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  LIVER. 

Hepatotomy. — Incision  of  the  liver  for  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  etc. 

The  incision,  when  the  disease  involves  the  right  lobe,  is  placed 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  extending  from  the  tip 
of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward  for  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  five  inches. 

At  times  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  incision  elsewhere  in 
order  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  prominence  of  the  tumor; 
for  example,  if  the  abscess  is  located  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
then  the  incision  is  better  placed  in  the  middle  line,  linea  alba.  The 
incision  ia  carried  through  the  integument,  fascia,  etc.,  down  to  the 
peritoneum,  and  after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled  the  parietal 
peritoneum  is  incised  between  two  mouse-tooth  forceps.  We  may 
find  the  tumor  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  in  this  case, 
after  aspirating  to  discover  the  nature  of  its  contents,  we  may  incise 
the  tumor  and  evacuate.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  abscess 
cavity  to  explore  and  break  up  septa,  etc.  The  cavity  is  finally  packed 
with  iodoform  gauze.  Under  these  circumstances  the  operation  is 
very  simple  and  tliere  is  no  danger  whatever  of  infecting  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

If,  however,  after  incising  the  peritoneum  we  find  that  the  tumor 
is  not  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum, — i.e.,  if  we  can  pass  the 
hand  freely  between  the  tumor  and  the  parietal  peritoneum, — we  must 
take  measures  to  prevent  infection  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
while  the  contents  of  the  cavity  are  being  evacuated,  and  to  accomplish 
this  we  do  the  operation  in  two  sittings. 

First,  having  exposed  the  tumor,  the  parietal  peritoneum  ia 
united  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  two  or  three  catgut  sutures  on 
either  side,  and  then  strips  of  gauze  are  packed  into  the  wound  be- 
tween the  tumor  and  parietal  peritoneum  for  the  purpo.«e  of  shutting 
off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  in  ca.se  of  leakage  and  to  stimulate 
the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  tumor  and  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum. One  may  then  aspirate  with  a  fine  nee<lle  in  order  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  contents  and  to  relieve  the  tension  somewhat. 
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The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  left  open  and  packed  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  tumor  or  the  incision  raaj'  be  closed  in  part  by 
one  or  two  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut  wliich  pass  through  all  the  layers 
of  the  abdomen,  including  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

After  an  interval  of  sevorui  daj's,  when  adhesions  have  formed, 
etc.,  the  tumor,  abscess,  or  hydatid  cyst  may  be  incised  either  with 
the  Pnquelin  cautery  or  tlie  knife,  and  draini'd, 

Hepatectomy  (Excision  of  Diseased  Portion  of  the  Liver). — Por- 
tions of  the  liver  have,  in  some  instances.  l»'i'U  cxciM'tl  when  involved 
primarily  or  by  extension  from  growths  of  tbc  pall-bladder  and  ducts 
either  by  means  of  the  Paqucliu  cautery  or  by  bhmt  dissection  (enu- 
cleation) with  the  linger.  Large  individual  vessels  may  be  clamped 
and  tied  as  tliey  are  met  with  during  the  nperation.  The  space  which 
remains  in  the  liver  after  the  removal  of  tlie  diseased  part  may  be 
closed  by  approximation  of  its  edges  with  sutures  of  catgut;  but  if 
there  is  much  tension  these  may  tear  through. 

Injuries  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  may  Im?  lacerated  by  blows  upon 
the  abdomen,  by  fractured  ribs,  or  by  bodies  causing  penetrating 
WDunds.  These  injuries  may  he  accompanied  by  free  hemorrhage. 
On  account  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  liver  large  venoua  channels 
cannot  collapse,  and  thus  liemorrhage  is  favored.  Fleniorrhage  may 
be  controlled  by  the  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  by  packing  combined 
with  suture. 

Omentopexy  (Talma). — This  operation  consists  in  attaching  the 
omentufn  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  It  is  performed  for  the  purjjose 
of  establishing  compensatory  anastomosis  between  the  fmrtal  and  gen- 
eral venous  systems.  In  addition  to  fixing  the  omentum  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum  it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  induce  adhesions  between 
the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  corresponding  peritoneal  surface  oppoeite 
these  organs. 

Tlie  operation  is  recommended  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  ascites 
due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  limited 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  reportwl  it  certainly  offers  a  prospect 
of  relief,  especially  if  undertaken  in  properly  selected  cas«s.  The 
operation  should  not  be  done  in  those  cas<^  where  the  pathological 
changes  in  the  liver  have  progressed  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Normally  the  portal  and  general  venous  systems  communicate 
through  small  branches  that  are  located  in  the  subperitoneal  connec- 
tive tissue  between  tlie  layers  of  the  hepatic  ligament :  these  connect 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  with  the  radicles  of  the -phrenic  vein  and 
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azygos  major  veins.  A  large  branch  ruaning  in  the  round  ligament 
from  the  liver  to  the  umbilicus  connects  the  left  branch  of  the  portal 
vein  with  the  epigastric  and  other  veins  in  the  abdominal  parietes; 
these  veins  frequently  become  pn>niiueut  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
The  coronary  veins  which  drain  the  stomach  communicate  with  both 
azygos  veins  through  the  n?sophageal  plexus ;  the  veins  of  the  oesoph- 
ageal plexus  may  be  found  varicosed  and  may  be  the  source  of  severe 
hemorrhage  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  inferior  mesenteric  com- 
municates with  the  internal  iliac  through  tlie  inferior  and  middle 
hemorrhoidal  veins.  The  pancreatic  veins  eoiiitnunicate  with  retro- 
peritoneal venous  branches.  In  case  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  cir- 
culation caused  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  means  of  communication 
mentioned  above  are  not  sufficiently  ample  to  relieve  the  obstructed 
portal  system.  The  operation  of  omentopexy  is  resorted  to  with  the 
object  of  establishing  new  channels  of  communication  through  the 
venous  branches  that  are  formed  in  the  adhesions  between  the  attached 
omentum  and  liver  and  spleen  (portal  system)  and  the  peritoneum 
(general  venous  system).  It  may  be  observed  after  omentopexy  that 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen  and  about  the  umbilicus  become 
very  prominent  and  smaller  veins  that  are  usually  invisible  are  plainly 
to  be  seen. 

Incision  is  made  from  the  ensiform  process  to  the  umbilicus  in 
the  linea  alba  or  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between 
the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the 
chief  bulk  of  the  fluid  escapes  and  the  rest  is  removed  with  gauze 
swabs.    In  this  manner  the  abdominal  cavity  is  emptied. 

The  hand  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the  parts  exam- 
ined, especially  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  upper  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  spleen  and  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  parietal  peritoneum,  that  covering  the  diaphragm  opposite  the 
liver  and  that  of  the  abdominal  wall  ojiposite  the  spleen,  are  vigor- 
ously rubbed  wilh  a  rough  piece  of  gauze  until  there  is  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  oozing.  The  parietal  peritoneum  for  a  considerable  distance 
upon  either  side  of  the  abdominal  incision  is  treated  in  a  similar 
m«nner.  The  great  omentum  is  then  sutured  to  the  peritoneum  Ihut 
lines  the  anterior  abdominal  wail  for  some  distance  upon  each  side 
of  the  incision.  The  attaeiiment  of  the  omentum  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  should  be  sufTiciently  extensive  so  as  to  give  a  good, 
broad  area  for  adhesions  to  form.  Chromicized  catgut  should  be 
UbcU  for  suture  materiaL 
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Some  surgeons  rccomniond  suturing  the  omentum  into  a  pocket 
made  for  the  purpose  between  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  ab- 
dominal muBcles. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  throughout,  the  peritoneum 
with  plain  catgut  and  the  otlier  layers  with  interrupted  sutures  of 
silk  or  silk-worm  gut. 

The  Question  of  Drainage. — Drainage  has  been  used  to  prevent 
reaccumulation  of  fluid  during  the  time  that  the  adhesions  are  form- 
ing, etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  of  great  advantage;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  opens  the  way  lo  fatal  peritoneal  infec- 
tion. The  other  plan,  which  is  probably  the  better  one  in  most  cases, 
is  to  omit  drainage  and  resort  to  tapping  after  the  operation,  as  often 
as  necessary  to  prevent  ri'iiccumulation  of  fluid.  If  drainage  is  em- 
ployed a  glass  or  rubber  tube  may  be  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
through  a  small  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  abdomen  in  the  middle  line. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  GALL-BLADDER. 

Aspiration  of  the  Oall-bladder. — Drawing  off  the  contents  nf  the 
gall-bladder,  usually  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  This  operation  may 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  tumor  which  can 
be  felt  through  the  albdominal  wall.  The  needle  is  introduced  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  usually  below  the  tip  of  the 
ninth  costal  cartilage,  and  some  of  the  contents  withdrawn.  The 
needle  should  be  of  small  caliber. 

This  is  a  dangerous  procedure  and  one  to  be  condemned,  even 
if  the  needle  and  skin  are  made  aseptic,  because  some  of  the  contents 
is  very  apt  to  escape  through  the  puncture  in  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder upon  withdrawing  the  needle,  especially  if  the  needle  used 
is  not  fine,  and  if  the  material  is  infectious  a  fata!  peritonitis  may 
be  thus  set  up. 

Cholecyitotomy. — Incision  of  the  gall-bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  stones.  The  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  imme- 
diately after  stones,  etc.,  have  been  removed — the  "Ideal  Operation"  of 
Bemays.  The  operator  must  be  positive  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  healthy  and  that  the  bile-ducts — hepatic,  cystic, 
and  common — are  patent  before  proceeding  to  close  the  opening  in 
the  bladder. 

An  incision  is  made  which  reaches  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage  vertically  downward,  in  the  linea  semilunaris,  along 
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the  outer  side  of  the  rectus  or  just  exposing  the  outer  edge  of  this 
muscle,  three  to  four  inehes  long.  Having  cut  through  the  several 
layers  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  ex- 
posed. Before  incising  the  peritoneum,  all  hleeding  points  in  the 
abdominal  wall  are  clamped.  The  parietal  peritoneum  is  then  caught 
up  with  two  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  snipped  between  these  with  the 
knife,  whereupon  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  opening  enlarged 
with  the  scissors,  cutting  upon  the  finger  as  a  guide.  Instead  of  the 
vertical  an  oblique  incision  may  be  used,  one  finger's  breadth  distant 
from  and  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  the  middle  of  the 
incision  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  This 
incision  is  usually  four  to  five  inches  long.  The  vertical  incision  is 
probably  the  preferable  one. 

After  the  parietal  peritoneum  has  been  incised  the  sharp  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  liver  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and 
the  transverse  colon  in  the  lower  part.  The  gall-bladder  may  also  be 
seen,  more  or  less  distended,  projecting  beneath  the  anterior  border 
of  the  liver,  or  it  may  be  small  and  concealed  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
liver.  Occasionally  in  order  to  bring  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
into  the  wound  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  the  liver  well  upward  or 
to  incise  the  thin  layer  of  liver-tissue  that  overlies  the  fundus  of 
the  gall-bladder,  or  it  may  he  necessary,  with  the  finger,  to  break 
up  some  adhesions  that  bind  the  gall-bladder  to  the  neighboring  organs. 
If  stones  are  present  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  felt  through  the  wall 
of  the  gall-bladder  without  incising  it. 

Before  opening  the  gall-bladder  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common 
ducts  should  be  examined  for  stones,  etc.  Occasionally  the  gall- 
blr.dder  may  be  found  distended  to  such  a  degree  and  forms  such  a 
large  tumor  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  empty  it  with  the  aspirator 
before  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  ducts  can  be  made.  The  com- 
mon duct  may  be  palpated  between  the  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb  opposed  ante- 
riorly. A  normal  common  duct  may  not  be  made  out  by  palpation, 
but  one  containing  a  stone  or  stones,  and  especially  if  it  is  dilated  and 
its  wall  thickened,  may  be  readily  recognized. 

After  the  examination  of  the  ducts,  etc.,  has  been  completed,  the 
fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  secured  with  two  silk  tractor  sutures, 
which  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  it;  these  sutures 
should  take  a  good,  broad  bite,  but  should  not  penetrate  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  bladder  wall.    Instead  of  using  tractor  sutures 
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the  fundus  of  the  bladder  may  be  seized  aud  steadied  with  two  artery 
forceps. 

The  gall-bladder  should  he  emptied,  as  nearly  completely  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  aspirator  before  it  is  incised.  Gauze  pads  are  tucked 
into  the  abdominal  incision  and  around  the  gall-bladder  in  order  to 
protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  a^THini^t  leakage.  A  hollow  needle  of  large 
caliber  is  thrust  into  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  as  much  of  the 
fluid  contents  as  possible  drawn  oflf  w^ith  the  aspirator.  The  organ 
is  then  held  up  and  steadied  with  the  tractor  sutures  or  forceps  and 
opened,  making  the  incision  in  its  fundus,  and  any  remaining  fluid 
contents  swabbed  out  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  Stones  that  are 
present  may  be  removed  with  a  scoop  or  forceps  and  the  finger  intro- 
duced in  order  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  overlook  stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  in  the  cystic  duct.  They  can,  at  times,  tic  forced  hack 
into  the  bladder  and  removed.  If  the  cystic  duct  has  been  obstructed, 
as  soon  as  the  obstruction  is  relived  there  is  apt  to  be  a  copious  flow 
of  bile  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder.  This  bile  should 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Although  normal 
bile  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  does  not  cause  a  septic  peritonitis,  stilt  its 
entrance  in  any  considerable  quantity  should  be  avoided. 

After  the  gall-bladder  has  been  thus  emptied  and  its  interior 
swabbed  out  dry  with  antiseptic  gauze  wipes,  it  may  be  temporarily 
tamponed  with  strips  of  gauze  and  the  bile-passages,  hepatic,  cystic, 
and  common  ducts,  again  carefully  examined  for  stone,  etc. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  test  the  patency  of  the  ducts, 
to  introduce  a  gum  catheter  througli  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder 
into  the  cystic  duct  and  onward  tlirough  this  into  the  common  duct. 
In  many  cases,  however,  owing  to  the  twisting  and  irregularity  of  the 
interior  of  the  cystic  duct,  the  catheter  may  catch  in  its  wall  and  fail 
to  pass  even  when  the  duct  is  unnbstructc<l.  If  not  8ucc(>ssful  with 
the  catheter.  Abbe  has  suggested  a  stream  of  water  introduced  into  the 
gall-bladder  under  pressure;  if  it  flows  freely  it  indicates  that  the  ducts 
are  patent.  After  the  operator  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  ducts  are 
unobstructed  and  if  the  contents  of  the  gatl-bladder  were  not  purulent 
he  may  withdraw  the  temporary  gauze  packing  from  the  bladder  and 
proceed  to  suture  the  o]K>ning  in  it  and  the  incision  in  the  abdomen. 
The  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  with  a  double  row  of  sutures. 
The  first  row,  of  catg\it,  inchides  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
■ervcs  to  close  the  opening;  it  may  be  continuous  or  consist  of  several 
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interrupted  stitches.  This  first  line  of  suture  is  reinforced  by  a  second 
row  of  silk  I/cmbert  sutures,  which  should  include  only  the  serous  and 
muircular  coats  of  Hk-  gfill-tiladilcr ;  these  serve  to  him-  the  first  row 
and  bring  tiie  adjoining  serous  surfaces  into  accurate  apposition.  The 
incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  by  uniting,  first,  the  edges  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  and  then  tlie 
transversalis  fascia  and  muscle  (aponeurosis)  are  brouglit  together 
with  a  second  continuous  catgut  suture;  finally  the  edges  of  the  skin 
are  united  with  a  catgut  suture.  After  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
have  been  satured,  tlie  otlier  layers — skin,  aponeurosis,  fascia,  etc. — 
may  be  approximated  with  several  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm 
gut,  each  suture  including  all  of  these  layers,  but  omitting  the  peri- 
toneuui. 

Cholecystostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening  in 
the  gall-bladder;  for  the  removal  of  calculi  and  in  order  to  drain  the 
gall-bladder  and  liver.  In  this  operation  the  opening  in  tlve  bladder 
is  not  closed,  but  is  left  open  in  order  to  provide  drainage,  etc.  This 
is  the  safest  and  simplest  of  all  operations  for  the  relief  of  cholelithia- 
sis. The  details  of  the  method  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
gall-bladder:  whether  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  its  being 
drawn  into  the  abdominal  incision  or  contracted,  shrunken,  to  such 
a  degree  timt  it  cannot  be  brouglit  up  into  the  incision. 

Cholecystostomy  in  Cases  whebe  the  Gall-bladdeb  is  Un- 
COKTHACTED. — Tlic  operation  may  be  performed  in  one  or  two  sittings. 

Cholrcyslustom;/  in  a  Single  Sitting. — This  is  the  usual  method, 
the  gall-bladder  being  opened  and  stones  removed,  etc. — the  entire 
operation  completed  in  the  one  sitting. 

An  incision  as  descrilied  in  the  preceding  operation,  either  ver- 
tical, passing  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward, 
or  oblique,  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  Probably  the 
vertical  incision  is  preferable  in  most  cases.  The  incision  may  be 
located  nearer  to  the  middle  line  if  the  presence  of  a  tumor  indicates, 
BO  that  it  may  be  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  the  gall-bladder  is  found 
more  or  less  distended  and  presenting  beneath  the  free  anterior  edge 
of  the  liver,  and  may  be  adherent  to  neighboring  parts — colon,  duo- 
denum, etc.  These  adhesions  should  be  gently  broken  down  liy  the 
fingers  in  the  abdomen  and  then,  before  opening  the  gall-bladder,  the 
cystic,  hepatic,  and  common  bile-ducts  should  be  carefully  palpated 
for  impacted  calculi,  etc.    The  method  of  examining  the  common  duct 
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with  the  fingers  in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  etc.,  has  been  explained 
in  the  description  of  the  preceding  operation. 

After  the  e.xamination  of  the  bile-ducts  has  been  completed  the 
fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  secured  with  t«o  tractor  sutures  or 
artery  forceps  and  the  organ  aspirated  and  incised  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  described  in  the  operation  of  cholecvstotomy.  The  steps 
of  this  operation  are  similar  to  those  of  tlie  latter  oporntion,  chole- 
oystotomy,  up  to  the  point  of  closing  the  incision  in  the  bladder.  In 
this  operation  the  incision  in  ti.e  bladder  is  not  closed,  but  left  open 
and  stitched  in  the  abdominal  wound  for  drainage,  etc.  The  gall- 
bladder, after  it  has  been  evacuated  and  wiped  out  dry,  is  packed, 
temporarily,  with  strip  gauze,  to  prevent  leakage. 

Each  edge  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  fixed  to  the  deep  muscle 
and  transversalis  fascia  of  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  abdominal 
incision  with  two  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut,  or  silk  with  the  ends 
left  long,  and  we  are  then  ready  to  stitch  the  edges  of  tlie  opening  in 
the  gall-bladder  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdmninal  incision.  The 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  arc  fi.\cd  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdominal  incision  with  a  siiRiciont  number  of  interrupted  sutures. 
These  are  of  moderately  thick  black  silk,  placed  about  one-fourth  inch 
apart  and  their  ends  left  very  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later. 
They  penetrate  tlic  entire  thickness  of  the  gall-bladder  wall,  uniting  it 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  transversalis  fascia,  and  deep  muscle  in 
the  margin  of  the  abdominal  incision.  These  stitches  should  not  in- 
clude the  aponeurosis  or  the  skin. 

The  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  incision  is  closed  with  several 
interrupted  silk  or  silk-worm  gut  sutures.  These  penetrate  all  the 
layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  special  care  being  exercised  to  include  the 
parietal  peritoneum  in  each  stitch.  These  sutures  are  best  introduced 
before  those  that  fix  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  are  not  tied  until  after 
tlie  latter  have  all  been  inserted  and  tied. 

The  temporary  gauze  packing  is  removed  from  the  gall-bladder 
and  a  tube  with  a  moderately  large  lumen  introduced.  A  strip  of 
gauze  is  packed  loosely  into  the  wound  about  the  tube.  The  tube 
may  be  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  incision  with  a  silk  suture  to 
prevent  its  slipping  out. 

Choleajsfoslomy  in  Two  SUiings. — With  the  surgical  technique 
of  the  present  day  this  method  is  seldom  employed,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  it  is  to  be  preferred  in  any  case  to  the  one  just  described 
which  accomplishes  the  entire  operation  in  a  single  sitting.     The 


Fig.  160— Chok'cynlostoniy.  Onlt-bladdir  Ij&s  bpt-n  Indeed  and  the  edgm  of  the 
openlog  fixed  to  the  edges  oT  the  pf  ritoiieum  and  deep  muscle  In  the  abdominal  In- 
cision. Sutures  1  and  2  wbleb  have  out  yet  been  tied,  secure  Uie  wall  of  the  gall-bladder 
above  and  below  Just  beyond  opeulug  In  same.  Sutures  3,  4  and  0  are  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  abdominal  Incision  In  part. 
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operation  might  be  indicated  in  some  exceptional  eases  for  the  removal 
of  stones  from  the  gall-bladder  where  the  sj'raptoma  are  not  urgent. 
This'  method  could  not  be  employed  if  the  gall-bladder  were  con- 
tracted or  very  thin  walled. 

A  vertical  incision,  about  four  inches  long  and  reaching  from 
the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  is  made  in  the  abdominal  wall 
and  through  this  the  gall-bladder  is  exposed.  As  was  described  in  the 
preceding  operations,  the  bile-ducts — cystic,  hepatic,  common — should 
be  carefully  examined  for  impacted  calculi,  etc. 

The  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  are  fixed  to  the  margins  of 
the  abdominal  incision  with  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures  on  each 
side;  these  join  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  corresponding  edges 
of  the  transversalis  fascia  and  deep  muscle  layer.  Two  silk  tractor 
Butures,  which  do  not  penetrate  through  the  entire  thickness  of  its 
wall,  are  then  introduced  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  in  order  to 
steady  it. 

Four  moderately  thick  silk  sutures  (A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Fig  161) 
are  then  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision ;  two 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and  two  in  the  lower  part.  Each  of 
these  sutures  passes  thmugli  all  of  the  layers  of  the  abdomen.  The 
two  middle  sutures,  marked  B  and  C  (Fig.  1(>1)  pick  up  the  wall  of 
the  gall-bladder  in  their  course;  they  should  each  take  one  or  two 
good,  broad  bites  in  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  should  not  pene- 
trate its  entire  thickness;  these  two  sutures  (B  and  C)  serve  par- 
tially to  fix  the  gall-bladder  in  the  abdominal  incision,  and  there  should 
be  a  space  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  intervening  between 
them.  The  uppermost  and  lowermost  sutures  (marked  .-1  and  D), 
which  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  abdominal  incision 
for  part  of  its  length,  are  introduced  before  the  two  middle  sutures, 
which  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  should  not  be 
tied  until  after  the  two  middle  sutures  (B  and  C)  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  still  further  united  to  the  edges 
of  the  abdominal  incision,  between  the  sutures  B  and  C,  with  several 
additional  sutures  on  either  aide.  These  stitches  take  a  good,  broad 
bite  in  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  without  going  through  its  entire 
thickness,  and  in  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  they  pierce  the 
peritoneum,  transversalis  fascia,  and  deep  muscle  layers  only — they 
do  pot  include  the  aponeurosis  nor  the  skin.  These  accessory  sutures 
are  of  silk  with  their  ends  left  very  long,  and  are  best  introduced  with 
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a  thin,  curved  surgeon's  needle;    they  are  more  readily  introduced 
before  the  sutures  B  and  C  have  been  tied. 

When  the  operation  has  been  completed  we  have  the  fundus  of  the 
unopened  gall-bladder  fixed  in  the  abdominal  incision,  which  is  left 
open  for  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inche*  of  its  length.  The  wound 
is  packed  loosely  with  gauze,  leaving  the  tractor  sutures  in  place,  and 


':^:!^^m 
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Ft(.  1(1.— CbolecTito(tom7'  Fundui  of  the  cmll-bladdvr  driwn  Into  tb* 
Inelalon  and  flzFd:  A,  D,  locurei  tbroufta  all  ibe  lajrera  of  the  abdomlnml 
wall  ihat  wrvr  to  diminlab  rlic  of  the  Inclalon;  B,  C,  auturea  tbat  paaa 
through  the  rdgra  of  Ibc  Inclalon  In  the  abdomen,  but  catch  up  the  wall  of 
the  call-bladder  aa  tbey  past  acrota  from  one  edge  of  tbe  Inclalon  to  th« 
other. 

after  two  or  three  days  the  gall-bladder  is  opened  between  the  tractors 
with  the  knife  or  Paquelin  cautery  and  emptied  of  its  contents. 

Cholbctstostomy  where  the  Gall-bladder  is  Coktractkd. 
— At  times  the  gall-bladder  is  found  so  shrunken,  contracted,  as  a 
result  of  chronic  or  recurring  inflammator)'  action  that  it  is  impos- 
BJble  to  draw  it  up  into  the  abdominal  incision.  This  condition  ia 
frequently  encountered  in  connection  with  chronic  stone  obstruction 
of  the  common  duct. 
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The  abdomen  is  opened  through  the  usual  longitudinal  incision 
commencing  at  the  tip  of  the  ninth  rib,  and  then  after  the  gall-bladder 
has  been  exposed,  but  before  incising  it,  the  bile-ducts — hepatic,  cys- 
tic, and  common — are  carefully  examined  by  palpation  with  the  fingers 
in  the  foramen  of  Winslow  as  already  described. 

After  this  examination  has  been  completed  and  after  protecting 
gauze  pads  have  been  properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
the  gall-bladder  is  opened,  emptied  of  its  contents,  stones  removed, 
etc.,  and  its  interior  swabbed  out  dry  with  antia'ptic  gauze  wipes  on 
holders.  We  are  then  ready  to  complete  the  operation  by  arranging 
for  drainage  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  tliis  is  done  according  to  the  plan 
of  Poppert. 

A  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  gall-bladder  and  fixed 
in  the  lower  corner  of  the  incision  that  has  been  made  in  its  fundus 
with  a  silk  stitch.  The  stitch  penetrates  both  edges  of  the  incision 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  pierces  the  catheter  as  well,  so  that  when  it 
is  tied  it  draws  the  edges  of  the  incision  tightly  around  the  catheter 
and  at  the  same  time  secures  it  so  that  it  cannot  slip  out  of  the  gall- 
bladder. The  rest  of  the  incision  in  the  bladder  is  closed  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  interrupted  sutures.  These  sutures  are  of  silk 
and  may  be  penetrating,  piercing  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  their  ends  left  long  so  as  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later,  or  they  may  be  non-penetrating  Lembert  sutures,  their  ends  cut 
short  and  allowed  to  remain  permanently.  Two  or  three  strips  of 
gauze  are  packed  into  the  abdomen  alongside  of  the  catheter  as  far  aa 
the  suture  line  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  catheter  is  secured  to  the 
edge  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  a  single  silk  stitch  to  guard 
against  its  becoming  displaced.  The  entire  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladder escape  through  the  catheter  without  soiling  the  adjacent 
gauze  packing  or  the  dressings.  The  catheter  functionates  without 
leakage  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  after  this  lapse  of  time 
suflScient  adhesions  have  been  formed  to  wall  off  the  path  of  the 
drainage  tube.  The  catheter  is  allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  about 
three  weeks,  but  this  time  may  be  extended  to  six  or  eight  weeks  ii 
necessary. 

Cholecystectomy, — Extirpation  of  the  pnll-bl  adder. 

The  gail-bliu!der  is  excised  for  rupture  due  to  traumatism :  falls, 
blows,  run-over,  etc.  Gall-bladders  that  are  the  seat  of  malignant 
growth  or  that  are  hopelessly  diseased,  shrunken,  contracted,  etc.,  and 
that  cannot  be  utilized  for  drainage  of  the  liver  should  be  extirpated. 
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Whether  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder  should  ever  have  the  prefer- 
ence where  a  cholecyatostomy  can  be  properly  done  is  questionable. 

In  operations  upon  the  gall-ducts,  etc.,  where  drainage  is  desir- 
able the  gall-bladder,  if  the  cystic  duct  is  patent,  can  be  utilized  for 
this  purpose  with  very  satisfactory  results.  If,  under  these  circum- 
stancea  it  is  necessary  to  extirpate  the  gall-blndder,  then  drainage  must 
be  provided  by  some  other  plan :  direct  drainage  of  the  common  duct, 
etc. 

Before  he  extirpates  the  gall-bladder  the  operator  must  assure 
himself  that  the  common  duct  is  not  obstructed. 

The  incision  is  vertical,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  correspond- 
ing to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  commencing  above 
at  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  is  sought. 
It  may  be  distended  and  present  below  the  edge  of  the  liver,  or  it 
may  be  small  and  concealed  beneath  the  free  edge  of  the  liver. 

Adhesions  between  the  gall-bladder  and  neighboring  parts  should 
be  broken  up  with  the  fingers,  and  the  bile-ducts,  especially  the  com- 
mon, should  be  carefully  palpated,  since  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  naturally  counter-indicated  if  the  common  duct  is  obstructed.  If 
a  stone  is  found  in  the  common  duct  it  may,  if  soft,  be  crushed  with 
padded  forceps  or  better  with  the  fingers,  or  it  may  be  forced  back 
into  the  bladder  or  else  onward  into  the  duodenum,  or  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  one  of  the  operations  described  below.  After  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  common  duct  is  patent  the  operator  may  proceed  to 
the  excision  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  liver  is  retracted  upward  and  the  pylorus  downward  out  of 
the  way.  If  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  it  may  be  emptied  with  the 
aspirator.  The  layer  of  peritoneum  which  covers  the  inferior  aspect 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  binds  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  is 
incised  or  torn,  and  the  gall-bladder  separated  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver  subpcritoneally,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  bluntly  with  the 
finger,  at  the  same  time  making  traction  upon  the  gall-bladder,  which 
is  held  in  the  grasp  of  a  forceps.  The  separation  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  commenced  at  the  fundus,  gradually  working  backward  toward  the 
neck  of  the  organ.  After  freeing  the  neck  one  continues  along  the 
cystic  duct  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  common  duct;  finally  the 
gall-bladder  hangs  free,  suspended  only  by  the  cystic  duct.  The  hem- 
orrhage from  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver  is  usually  but  slight  and  may 
be  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad  or 
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by  the  Paquelin  if  necessary.  A  double  silk  or  catgut  ligature  is 
thrown  around  the  cystic  duct  not  too  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
common  duct  and  tied,  and  the  cystic  duct  then  divided  between  the 
ligatures,  and  the  gall-bladder  thus  removed.  The  stump  of  the  cystic 
duct  is  drawn  into  the  incision  by  the  ligature,  which  is  left  long  for 
that  purpose,  and  cauterized;  the  ligature  is  then  cut  short  and  the 
stump  allowed  to  drop  back  into  the  abdomen.  The  edges  of  the  layer 
of  peritoneum  which  bound  the  gall-bladder  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver,  and  which  was  torn  to  allow  the  enucleation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, may  be  brought  together  with  a  catgut  suture,  thus  closing 
in  the  raw  area  of  the  liver  and  the  stump  of  the  cystic  duct. 

The  incision  in  tlie  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage  with  sev- 
eral interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in 
the  parietal  peritoneum  being  first  brought  together  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  drain. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  plug  of  strip  gauze,  incased  in  a  layer 
of  rubber  tissue,  is  placed  in  the  abdomen ;  the  end  of  the  gauze  may 
be  fixed  to  the  stump  of  the  pedicle,  cystic  duct,  etc.,  with  a  single 
catgut  stitch  to  retain  it  in  place. 

Cholecysto-jejunostomy. — The  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  jejunum  in  case  of  inoperable  ob- 
struction of  the  common  duct ;  malignant  disease  of  the  common  duct 
or  head  of  pancreas,  etc. 

A  vertical  incision  four  to  six  inches  long  is  made,  correspond- 
ing to  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  in  the  semilunar 
line,  commencing  above,  just  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  at  the 
tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  distended  gall-blad- 
der usually  presents.  It  is  emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible 
of  its  contents  with  the  aspirator  and  then  incised,  and,  if  stones  are 
present,  these  are  removed ;  it  is  swabbed  out  dry  with  antiseptic 
gauze  wipes  on  holders  and  then  packed  temporarily  with  strip  gauze 
to  prevent  leakage  during  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation. 

A  loop  of  the  jejunum  about  twenty  inches  away  from  its  com- 
mencement (see  "Qastro-jejunostomy")  is  secured  and  brought  up,  in 
front  of  the  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  into  the  incision  in 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  loop  of  gut  is  emptied  of  its  contents  by 
stripping  between  the  fingers  and  two  constricting  tapes  placed  about 
it  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents.  Gauze  pads  are  then  properly 
placed  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  with  a  straight 
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needle  snd  fine  silk  the  gall-bladder,  at  a  convenient  point  near  its 
fundus,  and  the  gut,  opposite  its  mesenteric  border,  are  united  to  each 
other.  This  stitch  takes  a  good,  broad  bite,  including  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats,  but  docs  not  pierce  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
either  organ.  The  gall-bladder  and  iejunum  are  joined  together  in 
this  way  for  a  distance  of  about  one  and  one-half  inches.  This  needle 
is  then  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  an  incision  one  inch  long  is  made 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  intestine;  these  openings  are  placed 
opposite  each  other  and  are  shorter  than  the  line  of  suture  which  has 
already  been  applied.  With  a  curved  surgeon's  needle  and  catgut  the 
contiguous  edges  of  these  openings  are  joined  together  all  around  with 
a  continuous  overhand  stitch,  which  penetrates  all  the  coats,  and  thus 
the  communication  between  the  two  organs  is  effected.  After  this  the 
first  needle  carrying  the  fine  silk  thread,  with  which  the  first  half  of 
the  "outside  serous  suture"  was  made,  is  again  taken  up  and  the  second 
half  of  this  "outside  serous  suture"  is  introduced.  In  this  way  the 
gall-bladder  and  the  intestine  are  united  by  a  double  line  of  suture,  one 
joining  the  edges  of  the  openings  to  each  other  all  around,  and  theother, 
a  non-penetrating  suture,  which  surrounds  this  suture  and  buries  it. 

Having  completed  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  opening  which 
was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  it 
and  removing  stones,  etc.,  may  be  closed  with  a  Lembert  suture  of  fine 
silk,  or  else  the  margins  of  this  opening  may  be  fixed  to  the  edges  of 
the  abdominal  incision  in  order  to  insure  drainage  for  a  day  or  two 
(cholecystostomy).  The  abdominal  wound  may  be  closed  in  part, 
that  portion  which  is  left  open  being  packed  (sec  "Cholecystostomy"). 
If  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  is  closed,  then  the  abdominal  in- 
cision may  be  likewise  closed. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  the  establishment  of  a  communica- 
tion which  allows  the  bile  to  flow  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  intes- 
tine. The  fistula,  if  an  additional  cholecystostomy  has  been  done, 
closee  readily. 

This  anastomosis  may  also  be  effected  with  the  McGraw  rubber 
ligature,  or  with  the  Murphy  button,  Laplace  forceps,  etc. 

Cholecysto-duodenostomy  with  Murphy  Button, — The  formation 
of  a  fistulous  opening  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  duodenum, 
tlie  upper  part  that  adjoins  the  gall-bladder,  for  obstruction  in  the 
common  duct.  This  operation  has  the  advantage  over  the  preceding 
one  that  it  permits  the  bile  to  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  duo- 
denum where  it  may  be  used  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
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A  vertical  iaciaion  four  to  six  inches  long  is  made  from  the  tip 
of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  downward,  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  muscle,  in  the  linea  semilunaris,  or  a  vertical  incision 
(Murphy)  may  be  employed  which  commences  above,  just  below  the 
free  border  of  the  ribs  and  reaches  downward  for  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches ;  this  incision  is  placed  two  inches  to  the  right  of  and 
parallel  with  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the 
rectus  muscle. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  gall-Wadder  is  lo- 
cated and  drawn  into  the  wound  and  steadied  there;   tlieu  the  duo- 


Fit.    1(2.— Cboleeysto-dtiodrnoctomr    with    Murpbjr    Button. 
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donum  is  secured  and  drawn  into  the  wound.  The  duodenum  is 
cleared  of  its  contents  by  gentle  stripping  with  the  fingers,  and  a 
compressor  applied  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents.  Pads  are 
arranged  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  with  a  straight  needle 
a  silk  thread  is  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  gut  in  the  fashion  of  a 
purse-string.  Each  leg  of  this  suture  should  include  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  of  the  length  of  the  gut  and  be  in  a  straight  line;  it 
should  be  made  with  three  punctures  of  the  needle,  each  bite  includ- 
ing about  one-third  inch  and  passing  through  the  entire  thicloiess  of 
the  wall  of  the  gut;  the  second  limb  of  this  suture  is  then  made  with 
the  same  thread  in  the  reverse  direction  parallel  with  the  first  and  dis- 
tant from  it  about  one-half  inch,  finally  terminating  alongside  of  where 
the  needle  first  entered  in  commencing  the  suture.     Corresponding  to 
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the  point  where  the  thread  turns  back  to  form  the  second  half  of  the 
sntore  a  little  slack,  or  loop,  should  be  left.  With  the  ends  of  this 
running  stitch  the  first  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  The  gut  is 
then  incised  between  the  two  rows  of  suture  for  a  distance  correspond- 
ing to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  button  to  be  used 
(No.  1  or  2  preferable),  the  incision  being  shorter  than  the  suture 
line.  The  method  of  applying  the  purse-string  suture  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  "Lateral  Intestinal  Anastomosis"  (Fig.  145). 
The  male  half  of  the  button,  grasped  with  a  thumb  forceps,  is 
then  slipped  sideways  into  the  opening  in  the  gut  and  the  running 
string  drawn  tig!>t  about  it  and  tied.  This  half  of  the  button  is  thus 
fixed  in  the  opening  in  the  intestine  and  steadied  until  the  female  half 
has  been  fixed  in  the  gatl-biadder. 

If  the  gall-bladder  is  distended,  it  may  be  first  emptied  with 
the  aspirator.  A  similar  running  suture  and  incision  are  made  in 
the  gall-bladder  at  a  convenient  point  near  the  fundus,  and  any 
stones  that  are  present  may  be  extracted.  After  this  the  female  half 
of  the  button  is  introduced  into  the  opening  and  the  purse-string 
drawn  tight  and  tied ;  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then  gently 
and  steadily  forced  home. 

It  might  be  wise  in  addition  to  establish  a  biliary  fistula  by  in- 
cising the  gall-bladder  and  sewing  the  edges  of  the  opening  thus  made 
into  the  abdominal  wound,  as  already  described  (cholecystostomy). 
As  a  rule,  this  is  unnecessary,  however,  and  the  abdominal  wound  may 
be  closed  without  drainage. 

The  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum  may 
also  be  accomplished  with  the  simple  suture  or  with  the  McGraw 
rubber  ligature,  Laplace  forceps,  etc. 

CholeoyBto-colostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  commu- 
nication between  the  gall-bladder  and  colon.  This  operation  has  been 
done  in  coses  of  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  so  as  to 
provide  an  exit  for  the  bile  to  escape.  The  technique  of  this  operation 
IB  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  operations  just  described.  The  trans- 
verse colon  is  found  immediately  adjacent  to  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder  and  it  is  easily  effected.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  fimctions  of  the  patient  do  not  suffer  from  thus 
diverting  the  bile  away  from  the  smalt  intestine.  The  objection  has 
been  made  against  this  operation  that  the  gall-bladder  and  secondarily 
the  liver  are  more  apt  to  become  infected  from  the  large  intestine 
colon  bacillus,  etc. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  GALL-DUCTS. 

Choledochotomy,— Incision  into  the  common  bile-duct.  This 
operation  is  pcrformod  for  the  ptirpose  of  removing  impacted  calculi. 

Choledocho-lithectomy. — Removal  of  a  stone  or  etones  through 
nn  incision  in  the  iommon  duct.  A  cushion  or  sand-bag,  placed  under 
the  lower  dorsal  region  as  recommended  by  Robson,  has  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  common  duct  forward  toward  the  abdominal  incision, 
thus  making  it  much  more  easy  of  access. 

The  usual  incision  is  made,  reaching  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage  downwnrd  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches. 

Where  the  common  duct  has  been  obstructed  by  an  impacted  stone 
for  some  time  the  gall-bladder  is  likely  to  be  found  contracted, 
shrunken,  and  adherent  to  adjacent  structures  and  may  or  may  not 
contain  calculi. 

Before  interfering  with  the  gall-bladder  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  bile-ducts — hepatic,  cystic,  and  common — for 
calculi.  The  common  bile-duct  with  the  portal  vein  behind  it  and 
the  hepatic  artery  upon  its  left  side  is  situated  deep  in  the  abdomen 
between  the  folds  of  the  lesser,  gastro-hepatic.  omentum,  near  its  right, 
free  border,  and  may  be  palpated  for  its  entire  length  willi  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  in  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb  opposed 
anteriorly.  The  normal  common  duct  may  not  be  recognized  in  many 
cases,  but  if  there  is  a  stone  present  in  the  duct  and  this  condition 
has  been  existing  for  some  time,  then  the  duct  is  likely  to  have  become 
dilated,  pouched,  and  its  wall  thickened  and  may  be  more  readily 
located  by  the  examining  fingers,  especially  since  the  stone  itself  is 
a  good  guide.  Several  lymphatic  nodes  which  are  situated  between 
the  layers  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  near  its  right  free  edge,  may 
be  felt  and  might  be  mistaken  for  stones  in  the  common  duct,  espe- 
cially as  they  are,  at  times,  found  enlarged  and  indurated  as  a  result 
of  disease  of  the  gall-ducts  or  of  the  adjacent  organs.  In  order  to 
reach  the  common  duct  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  must  be  lifted  well 
upward  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  drawn  downward.  It  may 
be  found  necessary  to  break  up  adhesions  between  the  neighboring 
organs,  working  bluntly  witli  the  fingers  down  toward  the  common 
duct  between  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver.     Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  tear  intestines,  etc. 

If  «  stone  is  discovered  in  the  comninn  duct,  the  abdominal 
incision  may  be  enlarged,  carrying  it  upward  and  inward  toward 
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the  ensiform  cartilaiSfo  and  partly  dividing  the  rectn?  muscle. 
Through  this  incision  good  access  can  be  had  to  the  common  duct. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  removal  of  the  stone  or  stones  from 
the  common  duct,  the  gnll-bladder  should  be  incised,  after  being  first 
emptied  with  the  aspirator  if  it  is  distended ;  any  stones  that  are 
present  are  removed  and  its  interior  swabbed  out  dry  with  antiseptic 
gauze  wipes  on  holders.  The  gall-bladder,  having  been  thus  emptied 
and  swabbed  out,  is  packed  temporarily  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent 
leakage,  and  the  operator  then  directs  his  effort  to  the  removal  of  the 
stone  or  stones  from  the  common  duct. 

The  liver  and  gall-bladder  should  be  well  retracted,  drawn  up- 
ward, and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  downward.  Two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  are  introduced,  behind  the  common  duct,  into  the  fora- 
men of  Winslow  and  the  duct  drawn  forward  toward  the  abdominal 
incision  and  thus  steadied  while  an  incision  is  made  through  its  wall, 
cutting  directly  down  upon  the  stone.  The  incision  into  the  duct 
should  be  sufficiently  liberal.  The  stone  is  thus  removed.  Some  bile 
escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  duct,  but  this  is  caught  upon  the 
gauze  pads  which  are  previously  arranged  to  prevent  soiling  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  duct  should  be  carefully  sounded  for  addi- 
tional stones  either  with  the  finger  or  a  large  probe. 

The  incision  in  the  duct  may  be  closed  or  else  left  open  for 
drainage.  If  it  is  decided  to  close  the  opening  this  is  done  with  a 
sufBcient  number  of  interrupted  silk  sutures.  These  sutures  should 
approximate  the  edges  of  the  incision,  but  should  not  go  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  duct;  they  should  not  penetrate 
the  mucous  membrane  layer.  The  duct  may  be  left  open  and  drained, 
especially  if  symptoms  of  septic  liver  infection  have  been  present. 
A  rubber  drainage  tube  of  such  thickness  that  it  makes  a  snug  fit  within 
the  common  duct  is  introduced  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  incision 
with  a  silk  stitch  and  the  rest  of  the  opening  in  the  duct  closed  with 
several  interrupted,  penetrating,  silk  sutures.  The  ends  of  these  pene- 
trating silk  sutures  are  left  sufficiently  long  so  that  they  may  be 
drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  After  the  lapse  of  one 
or  two  weeks  when  the  tube  is  removed  the  silk  sutures  may  also  be 
removed  by  making  traction  upon  them.  Strip  gauze  is  packed  down 
alongside  of  the  tube  as  far  as  the  incision  in  the  duct.  If  only  tem- 
porary drainage  is  required  a  wick  of  rolled  strip  gauze  may  be  used, 
the  end  of  the  wick  being  fi.xed  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  duct 
with  a  catgut  suture  to  prevent  its  becoming  displaced. 
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The  gall-bladder,  which  has  already  been  opened  and  evacuated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  operation  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  liver  either  by  performing  a  chok'cystostomy  as  already 
described  or  else  according  to  the  method  of  Pop]>ert.  Under  excep- 
tional circumstances — for  cxamfile.  where  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed 
or  distorted — it  may  be  wise  to  extirpate  the  gall-bladder. 

The  inciaion  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  with  interrupted  sutures 
of  silk-worm  gut,  except  for  the  space  that  is  left  open  to  permit  the 
exit  of  the  drainage  tubes,  gauze,  etc. 

Choledocho-lithotripBy, — Crushing  a  stone  within  the  common 
bile-duct  without  making  an  incision  into  the  duct. 

This  is  not  advisable  unless  the  calculus  is  quite  soft.  It  may 
be  done  with  padded  forceps  or  better  with  the  fingers.  At  times  it  is 
possible,  by  massaging  the  common  duct  with  the  fingers,  to  force 
a  stone  through  the  orifice  of  the  duct  into  the  duodenum.  If  the  duct 
is  not  incised  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  duct  with  the  finger  or 
probe  is  not  offered. 

Even  if  the  effort  to  crush  the  calculus  or  force  it  through  the 
orifice  of  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum  has  been  successful, 
it  will  be  wise  in  some,  if  not  all,  cases  to  establish  drainage  of  the 
liver  and  bile  passages  by  performing  a  cholecystostomy. 

Semoval  of  Calculi  from  the  Common  Ihict  through  the  Duo- 
denum.— This  is  the  method  of  McBurney  and  Kocher.  For  calculi 
which  are  impacted  low  down  in  the  retroduodenal  portion  of  the 
duct  and  which  cannot  be  reached  through  an  incision  in  the  duct 
itself. 

Through  the  usual  incision  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal 
cartilage  downward  the  abdomen  is  opened.  The  ducts  are  palpated 
and  the  gall-bladder  evacuated  and  tamponed  temporarily  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation. 

If  necessary  to  get  more  room  so  as  to  facilitate  the  succeeding 
steps  of  the  operation  the  incision  may  be  enlarged  upward  and  in- 
ward parallel  with  the  lower  free  border  of  the  ribs  toward  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  cutting  partly  through  the  rectus  muscle.  The  liver 
and  gall-bladder  should  be  retracted  well  upward  and  with  the  two 
fingers  passed  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb  opposed 
anteriorly,  the  common  duct  and  the  duodenum  are  pulled  forward 
toward  the  abdominal  incision  and  thus  steadied.  The  stone  within 
the  comjuon  duct  can  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum.  The 
duodenum  is  incised,  making  an  opening  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
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half  inches  long,  either  longitudinal  or  transverse  (Kocher),  and  the 
duodenum  thus  entered.  Any  contents  that  escape  from  the  duo- 
denum are  sponged  away  or  caught  on  gauze  pads  arranged  for  this 
purpose  so  as  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  soiling.  The  stone 
may  often  times  be  felt  and  seen  presenting  in  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
mon duct,  which  is  located  on  the  inner,  posterior  aspect  of  the  duo- 
denal wall  about  three  inches  distant  from  the  pylorus.  Tlie  stone 
may  be  extracted  with  the  forceps,  or  before  this  can  be  accomplished 
it  may  be  necessary  to  stretch  or  incise  the  orifice  of  the  duct.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  incise  the  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct  this  is 
done  by  snipping  with  the  scissors  in  an  upward  direction  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

The  calculus  may  be  impacted  above  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  and 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  locating  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  or  the 
stone  may  be  so  firmly  wedged  in  the  duct  that  it  cannot  be  readily 
delivered  through  the  orifice.  Under  these  conditions,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  draw  the  stone  out  through  the  orifice  of  the  common 
duct  it  may  be  extracted  by  cutting  down  directly  upon  it  through  the 
walls  of  the  duodenum  and  common  duct.  When  the  stone  is  re- 
moved and  the  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  relieved  there  is  some 
escape  of  bile  from  the  duct  into  the  intestine.  This  should  be  pre- 
vented from  soiling  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  duct  is  sounded  for 
additional  stones  either  Mtlli  the  finger  or  a  thick  probe  introduced 
through  the  enlarged  orifice  or  incision.  The  incision  that  was  made 
in  the  walls  of  tlie  duodenum  and  common  duct  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  stone  is  allowed  to  remain  open,  thus  establishing  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  common  duct  and  duodenum, 
choledocho-duodenostomy  interna.  The  contiguous  edges,  however,  of 
the  opening  in  the  duodenum  and  common  duct  may  be  sewed  to- 
gether with  several  catgut  sutures;  owing  to  the  inflammatory  process 
that  accompanies  stone  impaction  of  the  common  duct  the  wall  of 
the  common  duct  and  wall  of  the  duodenum  ore  usually  found  already 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  under  those  conditions  the  sutures  might 
be  omitted  with  safety. 

The  incision  in  the  duodenum  is  closed  with  a  non-penetrating 
Lembert  suture  of  silk. 

The  gall-bladder,  which  has  already  been  opened  and  evacuated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  operation,  should  be  treated  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding operation:  i.e.,  it  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  liver  either  by  performing  a  cholccystostomy  as  already  de> 
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scribed  or  else  according  to  the  method  of  Poppert.  Under  exceptional 
circumstances — for  example,  where  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed  or 
distorted — it  may  be  wise  to  extirpate  the  gall-bladder. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  dosed  with  interrupted  sutures 
of  silk-worm  gut,  except  for  the  space  that  is  left  open  to  permit  the 
exit  of  the  drainage  tubes,  gauze,  etc. 

Removal  of  Calculi  from  Common  Duct  through  Incision  in  Sec- 
ond Part  of  Duodenum. — The  writ«r  has  found  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum  convenient  for  incision,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
stones  impacted  low  down  in  the  common  duct.  In  order  to  gain 
access  to  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  colon  upward  toward  the  liver.  The 
second  part  of  the  duodenum  is  found  lying  to  the  right  of  the  body 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  deep  in  the  abdomen.  The  stone  may 
be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum.  Deep,  broad  retractors  and 
gauze  abdominal  pads  are  introduced  and  the  duodenum  incised.  An 
opening  one  inch  long  will  usually  suffice.  The  orifice  of  the  common 
duct  lies  almost  immediately  opposite  the  incision.  Escaping  intes- 
tinal contents  may  be  caught  with  gauze  swabs  and  wiped  away  or 
gauze  pads  with  tapes  attached  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  the  gut  above  and  below  the  incision  for  the  purpose  of  blocking 
it  and  checking  the  escape  of  intestinal  material. 

The  stone  or  stones  are  extracted  from  the  common  duct  by  any 
of  the  methods  described  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  opening  in 
the  duodenum  is  closed  with  a  continuous  Lembert  suture,  the  parts 
wiped  clean  with  a  moist  gauze  pad,  and  the  great  omentum  and  trans- 
verse colon  drawn  down  into  their  normal  position. 


THE  PANCREAS. 

Sorg^ical  Anatomy  of  the  Pancreas. — The  pancreas  is  an  elon- 
gated glandular  organ  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  its  breadth  equal 
to  about  one-fourth  its  length ;  it  is  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness 
from  before  backward.  It  is  placed  transversely  in  the  upper  back  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  Ij'ing  behind  the  stomach  across  the  body  of 
the  second  lumbar  vertobrn.  It  consists  of  a  head,  body,  and  tail, 
the  tail  abutting  against  the  spleen. 

The  head  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column,  resting  npon 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  right  renal 
vessels,  and  separated  from  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney  by 
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the  second  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  common  bile-duct  is  located 
between  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas. 

The  body  of  the  pancreas  lies  opposite  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra upon  the  cms  (left)  of  the  diaphragm,  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  etc. 
To  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  in  relation  with  the  renal 
vessels  and  left  kidney.  In  front  of  the  pancreas  are  the  peritoneum, 
stomach,  and  transverse  colon.  The  splenic  artery  and  vein  run  along 
its  upper  border.  Its  lower  border  is  in  relation  with  the  third  part 
«f  the  duodenum,  and  pas.sing  forward  between  this  part  of  the  duo- 
denum and  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas  are  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  and  vein. 


Fig.  16J.— S«(meot  d(  Wall  ot  Duode- 
num ■hawing  Uie  OriBces  o(  the  Com- 
moD  Bile-duct  and  Pancreatic  Duct.  Tbe 
two  ducta  open  In  camnu>o  througb  the 
ampulla  of  Vater.  C.  common  duct:  /'. 
VancreaUc    duct. 


Pig.  IM.— Segment  ot  Wall  ot  Doode- 
num  abowtng  the  Orlflcea  ot  th*  Com- 
mon Bile-duct  and  Pancreatic  Duct. 
Each  duct  baa  a  acparate  opening.  C, 
common  duct:   P.   pancreatic  duct. 


The  tail  of  the  pancreas  projects  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  spleen, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  ligamentum  pan- 
creatico-lienale. 

The  pancreas  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  anterior  sur- 
face only.  The  transverse  mesocolon  passes  backward,  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  pancreas  its  layers  separate;  the  upper  layer  passes  upward, 
covering  the  front  surface  of  the  pancreas,  and  lines  the  back  wall 
of  the  ujiper  part  of  the  abdomen  (les-ier  peritoneal  sac). 

The  pancreatic  duct,  duct  of  Wirsung,  courses  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  organ  from  left  to  right  and  empties  into  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  The  duct  penetrates  the  inner  wall  of  the 
duodenum  very  obliquely  and  in  close  relationship  with  the  common 
bile-duct  and  usually  terminates  by  opening  into  the  lower  dilated 
part  of  the  common  bile-duct;   the  ampulla  of  Vater.    The  orifice 
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of  the  common  duct  is  marked  by  a  papilla  which  is  situated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  from  three  to  four 
inches  below  the  pylorus.  In  some  cases  the  pancreatic  duct  does  not 
terminate  in  tlie  ampulla  of  Vater,  but  opens  into  the  duodenum  in- 
dependently of  the  common  bile-duct  through  a  separate  orifice  upKJQ 
the  summit  of  the  papilla. 

A  calculus  lodged  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater  may  compress  the 
end  of  the  pancreatic  duet  and  cause  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  into  the  duodenum  or,  as  pointed  out  by  Opie,  in 
those  cases  where  the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
a  small  stone  obstructing  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
might  serve  to  divert  the  stream  of  infected  bile  from  the  common 
bile-duct  into  the  pancreatic  duct  (see  Fig.  163)  and  thus  lead  to  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  pancreas — hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  gangrene. 

In  addition  to  the  pancreatic  duct  already  described,  that  of  Wir- 
Bung,  there  is  a  second  one  normally  present,  the  duct  of  San  tori  ni. 
The  orifice  of  the  duct  of  Santorini  can  usually  be  demonstrated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  duodenum  about  one  inch  nearer  the  pylorus  than 
the  papilla  that  marks  the  opening  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  duct 
of  Wirsung.  Within  the  pancreas  the  duct  of  Santorini  viBually  an- 
astomoses with  the  duct  of  Wirsung.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the 
duct  of  Santorini  is  larger  than  the  duct  of  Wirsung  and  may  func- 
tionate for  the  latter. 

The  induration  that  results  from  chronic  inflammatory  processe* 
that  involve  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  which  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  cholelithia-sis  and  the  passage  of  gall-stones  through  the 
common  bile-duct  may  cause  symptoms  of  obstructive  jaundice  by 
compression  of  the  common  duct;  malignant  growths  involving  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  common  duct. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PANCREAS. 

The  operative  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  pancreas  forms  a  com- 
paratively new  chapter  in  surgery.  According  as  the  functions  of  the 
organ  and  the  pathological  processes  that  affect  it  become  better 
understood  the  results  of  surgical  interference  will  w^ithout  doubt  be- 
come more  satisfactory. 

Operative  procedures  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  treating- 
injuries,  inflammatory  conditions,  and  new  growths  in  the  shape  of 
cysts  and  solid  tumors. 
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Fat  Neobosis. — Injuries  and  inflammatory  conditions  that  are 
accompanied  by  a  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  are  very 
likely  to  be  complicated  by  necrosis  of  the  fatty  tissue  in  and  about 
the  pancreas  and  in  the  mesentery,  omentum,  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue,  etc.  This  phenomenon  of  fat  necrosis  is  caused  by  tlie  direct 
action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  that  escapes  from  the  injured  gland. 
Langerhans  and  Flexner  have  demonstrated  a  ferment  in  the  pan- 
creatic juice  which  is  capable  of  reducing  the  living  fat  into  its  fatty 
acid  and  glycerin,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  active  agent  in  producing 
the  peculiar  condition  of  fat  necrosis.  After  the  fat  has  been  split 
up  in  this  manner  the  glycerin  is  absorbed  and  the  fatty  acid  remain- 
ing combines  with  lime  salts  and  thus  there  are  produced  little,  opaque 
areas  of  a  dull  white  or  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  fatty  tissue  that 
has  been  broken  up.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  omentum,  etc., 
are  found  studded  with  these  areas.  These  spots  ere  flat,  and  vary  in 
size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pea  or  larger  and  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  bright,  glistening  yellow  of  the  normal  fat.  Recognition 
of  this  condition  of  fat  necrosis  during  the  course  of  operation  is  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  the  surgeon  and  should  direct  his  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  pancreas  as  the  seat  of  grave  disease  or  injury. 

Incisions  to  Obtain  Access  to  the  Pancreas. — The  pancreas 
is  situated  very  deep  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
usually  approached  from  in  front,  the  incision  being  placed  above  the 
umbilicus  in  the  middle  line  or  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  middle 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  After  the 
abdomen  has  been  opened,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the 
pancreas,  to  enter  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  an  opening  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lesser  omen- 
tum, gastro-hepatic  ligament,  or  through  an  opening  corresponding 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic 
ligament.  Access  to  the  pancreas  may  also  be  gained  through  a  rent 
torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon;  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great 
omentum  are  reflected  upward  and  the  mesocolon  penetrated  from 
below  bluntly  in  order  to  avoid  injury  of  the  arteria  colica  media. 
The  head  of  the  pancreas  may  be  exposed  by  penetrating  between  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas  after  the  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  over 
its  anterior  surface  has  been  incised. 

The  pancreas  has  also  been  exposed  through  an  oblique  incision 
commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  passing  forward  toward 
the  umbilicus;  or  beginning  below  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  the  in- 
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cision  may  be  carried  forward,  running  below  and  parallel  with  the 
free  border  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

By  a  Retroperitoneal  Method. — The  pancreas  may  be  approached 
through  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  incision  is  placed 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinse  muscle  commencing  at 
the  twelfth  rib  and  carried  downward  or  downward  and  outward. 
This  route  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  cysts,  ab- 
scesses, etc.,  if  the  head  or  tail  of  the  organ  is  the  part  chiefly  affected 
and  if  the  tumor  occupies  a  position  well  to  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  middle  line.  A  cyst,  etc.,  under  favorable  conditions,  may  be  thus 
emptied  without  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  operations  where  the  pan- 
creas is  found  injured  or  diseased  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
the  entrance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  pancreatic  juice,  etc.,  in 
the  event  of  leakage. 

For  Injuries. — Owing  to  its  protected  position,  the  pancreas  is 
seldom  the  seat  of  injury  without  adjacent  important  organs  being 
seriously  involved.  In  stab  and  gunshot  wotmda  of  the  stomach  the 
pancreas  is  frequently  found  injured  as  well.  In  severe  non-pene- 
trating traumatisms  of  the  abdomen,  run-over,  kicks,  etc.,  where  the 
pancreas  is  injured,  the  intestine,  duodenum,  is  likely  to  be  ruptured. 
In  operations  for  wounds  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  if  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  is  involved,  the  condition  of  the  pancreas  should 
always  be  carefully  investigated.  The  pancreas  may  be  reached  by 
entering  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  through  an  opening  which  is 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  gastro-oolic  ligament.  This  is  detached 
for  a  sufficient  extent  from  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 

Wounds  of  the  pancreas  are  to  be  closed  with  deep  and  superficial 
sutures  of  catgut  in  order  to  control  the  hemorrhage  and  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  leakage  of  pancreatic  secretion  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  presence  of  this  material  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  capable  of  setting  up  a  fatal  peritonitis  and  is  the  cause  of  the  fat 
necrosis.  Owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  pancreatic  tissue,  diffi- 
culty may  be  experienced  in  getting  the  sutures  to  hold.  If  the  tail  of 
the  pancreas  is  the  part  involved  the  injured  portion  may  be  tied  off 
and  excised.  Proper  drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  of  these  cases. 
A  drainage  tube  surrounded  with  strip  gauze  is  introduced  through 
the  opening  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  down  to  the  site  of  the  wound 
in  the  pancreas,  its  free  end  emerging  through  the  abdominal  incision 
near  the  umbilicus. 
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Needless  to  say,  accoiiij>anyiDg  wounds  of  the  stomach,  intestine, 
spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  should  be  properly  disposed  of.  The  abdomen  is 
flushed  out  with  snline  solution  and  the  incision  closed  for  part  of 
its  length  with  interrupted  silk  sutures. 

For  Cysts. — The  exact  nature  of  the  origin  of  all  pancreatic  cysts 
is  not  known.  A  considerable  number  ore,  no  doubt,  caused  by  occlu- 
sion of  the  larger  or  smaller  ducts  by  calculi  or  they  may  be  caused 
by  stenosis  of  the  smaller  ducts  due  to  chronic  inflammatory  proceese* ' 
seated  in  the  pancreas  itself  or  extending  from  adjacent  organs.  The 
cysts  usually  first  make  their  presence  known  in  the  shape  of  a  pal- 
pable tumor  occupying,  as  a  rule,  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  placed  above  the  umbilicus,  in  the 
linea  alba  or  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  middle  line.  When  the 
abdomen  is  opened  the  cyst  may  be  found  presenting  forward  through 
the  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  above  the  stomach,  pushing  the  stomach 
down  or  else — and  this  is  more  common — it  may  present  below  the 
stomach,  between  it  and  the  transverse  colon,  forcing  the  stomach  uj)- 
ward  toward  the  liver  and  the  transverse  colon  downward.  In  still 
other  cases  the  cyst  may  dissect  its  way  forward  between  the  layers  of 
the  transverse  mesocolon  pushing  the  transverse  colon  in  front  of  it 
or  it  may  grow  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  present  below  the 
transverse  colon. 

The  cyst  may  be  emptied  and  drained  or  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  extirpate  it. 

Evacuation  and  Drainage. — After  the  cyst  has  been  exposed  its 
contents  are  evacuated  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the  aspi- 
rator, and  then  it  is  incised.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  sutured  to 
the  peritoneum  and  deep  muscle  in  the  abdominal  incision.  The  ab- 
dominal incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  with  interrupted  silk 
sutures  and  a  large  glass  drainage  tube  surrounded  with  strip  gauze 
is  introduced  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  cyst. 

Without  preliminary  evacuation,  the  cyst  may  be  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  and  opened  later,  after  adhesions  have 
had  time  to  form. 

If  the  cyst  is  small  and  cannot  be  brought  up  into  the  abdominal 
incision  a  purse-string  suture  may  be  applied  about  the  margin  of  the 
opening  in  the  cyst  and  a  large  rubber  tube  introduced.  The  puree- 
Btring  is  drawn  tight,  thus  closing  the  edges  of  the  opening  securely 
about  the  tube.    The  tube  may  be  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  incision  in 
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the  cyst  with  a  catgut  suture  in  order  to  make  certain  that  it  will 
not  become  displaced.  Strip  gauze  Ib  packed  around  the  drainage  tube 
down  to  the  site  of  the  incision  in  the  cyst.  The  abdominal  incision 
is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  with  interrupted  silk  sutures. 

An  additional  counter-opening  with  the  object  of  providing  still 
better  drainage  may  be  raade  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  after  the  diag- 
nosis has  been  made  the  anterior  abdominal  incision  may  be  closed  and 
the  cyst  droined  exclusively  through  a  lumbar  incision. 

In  some  cases  following  this  plan  of  trenUuent  a  fistula  persists 
for  a  long  time,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  closes  ultimately. 

Extirpation. — Extirpation  of  a  iiiinerfatic  cyst  either  partial  or 
complete  is  seldom  advisable.  The  adhesions  are  frequently  found  to 
be  very  extensive  and  firm  and  under  such  conditions  extirpation  would 
be  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Ill  some  cases  the  adhesions  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  tumor 
can  be  isolated  by  blunt  dissection,  working  with  the  fingers  very 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  cyst  and  occasionally  doubly  ligating  and 
dividing  bands  of  adhesions.  After  the  cyst  has  been  entirely  sepa- 
rated the  pedicle  tliat  joins  the  cyst  to  the  pancreas  must  be  secured. 
This  is  ligatured  and  clamped  before  it  is  divided  in  removing  the 
cyst.     In  these  cases  also  drainage  should  be  provided. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  in  part  with  interrupted  silk 
sutures. 

For  Acute  Pancreatitis. — The  process  which  has  been  described 
as  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is  probably  caused  by  a  retrograde 
infection  extending  along  the  pancreatic  duct  either  from  the  duo- 
denum or  common  bile-duct.  Opie  says  that  a  small  calculus  blocking 
the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater  in  those  cases  where  the 
pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla,  and  not  indefiendently  upon 
the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  may  cause  the  stream  of  infected  bile  to 
be  diverted  into  the  pancreatic  duct  and  thus  set  up  just  such  an 
infectious  inflammatory  process.  The  condition  is  accompanied  by 
destruction  of  pancreatic  tissue,  and  as  a  result  the  pancreatic  juice 
is  able  to  escape  into  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  and  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  necrosis  of  the 
fatty  tissue  with  wiiich  it  comes  in  ctmtact  in  and  about  the  pancreas 
and  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  etc. 
This  secretion  also  carries  septic  agents  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
is  capable  of  setting  up  a  peritonitis  which  is  fatal  unless  it  can 
be  controlled  by  the  surgeon.    The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  usually 
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not  made  until  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened.  The  operation 
is  usually  undertaken  with  the  idea  that  a  condition  of  intestinal 
obstruction  or  perforative  peritonitis  is  present  and  it  is  therefore 
rather  of  an  exploratory  nature. 

The  incision  is  best  placed  in  the  middle  line  above  the  umbilicus. 
When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  usually  found 
containing  blood-stained,  purulent  fluid  and  the  omentum,  etc.,  marked 
by  small  patches  of  fat  necrosis  varying  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a 
jK'a  or  larger.  These  appearances  are  of  peculiar  significance  and 
should  direct  the  attention  of  the  operator  at  once  to  the  pancreas. 
After  the  abdomen  has  been  flushed  nut  with  saline  solution  the  lesser, 
peritoneal  cavity  should  be  entered.  An  incisinn  is  made  for  thifl 
purpose  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  Occasionally,  and  especially  if 
the  condition  has  existed  for  a  longer  time,  the  foramen  of  Winslow 
will  have  become  occluded  and  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac  will  be  found 
converted  into  a  large  abscess  cavity  filled  with  bloody,  purulent  fluid. 

Instead  of  proceeding  as  indicated  above,  the  median  exploratory 
incision  may  be  closed  and  the  abscess  cavity  opened  and  drained 
through  an  incision  in  the  left  lumbar  region ;  or  through  an  incision 
that  commences  in  the  left  lumbar  region  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth 
rib  and  which  is  carried  forward  parallel  with  and  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

In  all  cases  after  evacuating  the  abscess  and  thoroughly  flushing 
the  cavity  with  saline  .solution  drainage  should  be  provided  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  glass  or  rubber  tube  surrounded  with  strip  gauze. 

The  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  with  silk  sutures. 

For  Tumors. — New  growtljs  aifecting  the  pancreas  primarily  are 
comparatively  rare.  Carcinoma,  adenoma,  and  sarcoma  have  been 
described.  Carcinoma  usually  affects  the  head  of  the  organ  and  may 
cause  obstructive  jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  bile-duct.  Tu- 
mors involving  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  may  be  treated  by  resection 
of  the  affected  portion  of  the  organ.  Diseased  portions  of  the  pancreas 
have  been  resected  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the  stomach. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  the  pancreas  reached  through  an  opening  in  the  gastro-hepatic  or 
gastro-colic  ligament  or  transverse  mesocolon.  Drainage  should  be 
provided  in  all  these  cases. 

Mikulicz  has  shown  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  if  the  pan- 
creas is  injured  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the  stomach, 
Iq  such  cases  drainage  is  desirable. 
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The  Snrg^ical  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  a  solid 
organ  located  in  the  upper  left  part  of  the  abdomen  in  close  relation 
with  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  gastro- 
splenic  ligament  (omentum),  being  suspended  from  the  diaphragm 
by  the  phrenico-spleiiic  ligament,  its  lower  end  resting  upon  the 
phrcnico-colic  ligament.  The  spleen  is  rather  ellipsoidal,  although 
its  shape  may  vary.  It  measures  usually  about  12  cm.  in  its  long 
diameter,  8  em.  in  breadth,  and  3  cm.  in  thickness.  Its  size  may  vary 
considerably. 

Its  outer  !-urfacc  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and  looks  outward, 
upward,  and  backward  toward  the  diaphragm,  wldch  separates  it 
from  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the  lung  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  ribs.  Its  innnr  surface  consists  of  two  areas:  the  anterior, 
the  gastric  surface,  which  is  the  broader,  looks  inward  and  forward, 
and  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fundus  of  tlie  stomach; 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  left  kidney  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  Be- 
tween these  two  areas  the  inner  surface  presents  the  hilum,  where 
the  vessels  and  nerves  pass  in  and  out  of  the  organ. 

The  lower  end  of  the  spleen  is  in  relation  with  the  splenic  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  and  rests  upon  the  phrenico-colic  ligament,  which 
supports  it.  The  anterior  border  is  rather  sharp,  and  marked  by  a 
varying  number  of  notches,  usually  one.  Oftentimes  when  the  organ 
is  enlarged  the  anterior  notched  edge  can  be  made  out  by  palpation 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and 
thick. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
pancreas,  lying  above  the  splenic  vein.  The  splenic  vein  is  as  large 
around  as  one's  finger — twice  as  large  as  the  splenic  artery.  It 
emerges  in  several  branches  from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  runs  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  after  receiving  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein  joins  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal 
vein. 

The  spleen  ia  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  intimately  blended  with  the  firm  capsule  proper  of  the 
organ.  The  spleen  is  fixed  to  the  stomach  by  the  goatro-splenic 
ligament  (omentum)  and  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  phrenico-splenic 
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ligament,  the  suspensory  ligament.     Its  lower  end  rests  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament. 

The  gastro-splenic  ligament,  or  omentum,  is  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum which  is  reflected  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  m-er  to  the 
spleen,  and  between  its  layers  the  splenic  vessels  pass  to  and  from  the 
hilum  of  t!ie  spleen  nml  the  vai-a  brcvia  to  the  fundus  nf  the  stomach. 
The  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  or  siuppensory  ligament,  is  the  fold  of 
peritoneum  which  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  spleen. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPLEEN. 

Splenotomy. — Incision  of  the  spleen  for  the  purpose  of  evacuat- 
ing and  draining  an  abscess  or  an  liydatid  cyst. 

Tlie  abdominal  incision  may  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the 
tumor,  if  one  can  be  made  out.  A  vertical  incision  through  the  middle 
of  the  left  rectus  muscle  or  along  the  outer  edge  of  this  muscle  in  the 
linea  semilunaris  and  eJitending  from  the  costal  cartilages  downward 
for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  may  be  employed;  or  an  obliijue 
incision  below  and  parallel  with  the  left  costal  arch  may  be  made. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  in  one  or  two  sittings. 

In  Oxe  Sitting, — .Vfter  the  spleen  has  been  e\posed,  if  it  is 
found  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  it  may  be  incised  at  once 
and  packed  with  strip  gauze.  If  the  spleen  is  not  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  parietes  it  should  be  drawn  into  the  incision  and  steadied 
there  wliile  gauze  pads  are  packed  into  the  incision  and  about  the 
spleen  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  soiling.  Fluid  under 
tension  should  be  drawn  off  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the 
aspirator  so  as  to  avoid  flooding  when  the  organ  is  incised.  The 
spleen  is  freely  incised  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  tlms  made  are 
sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  abscess  or  cyst 
cavity  is  packed  with  strip  gauze  and  the  ahdoitiinal  incision  closed  in 
part  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk,  each  suture  passing  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Ik  Two  Sittings. — After  the  spleen  has  been  exposed  as  de- 
scribed above  it  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  Each  suture  pierces  the  capsule  and  the 
substance  of  the  spleen  superficially  and  includes  the  parietal  perito- 
neum and  deep  muscle  layers  in  the  abdouiinnl  incision.  Strip  gauze 
is  packed  through  the  incision  down  to  the  surface  of  the  t-pleen  and 
the  abdominal  incision  closed  in  part.    It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases 
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to  suture  the  exposed  spleen  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision.  It 
suffices  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  adhesion  between  the  spleen  and 
and  abdominal  wall  to  pack  strip  gauze  down  through  the  incision 
to  the  spleen. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  adhesions  having  formed 
between  the  exposed  surface  of  the  spleen  and  the  abdoiuin.il  wall, 
the  abscess  or  cyst  may  be  incised  and  drained. 

Splenorrhaphy. — Suturing  of  wounds,  lacerations,  of  the  spleen 
for  ihe  purpose  of  controlling  hemorrhage.  Sutures  of  catgut  are  used 
and  should  take  a  broad  deep  bite.  They  tear  through  if  much  tension 
is  made.  It  would  probably  be  better  in  some  cases  of  hemorrhage  to 
extirpate  the  spleen. 

Splenopexy. — Fixation  of,  or  anchoring,  the  spleen.  This  op- 
eration is  performed  for  "wandering"  or  "floating"  spleen.  If  the 
"floating"  spleen  is  more  than  twice  the  normal  size  or  if  diseased  it 
should  be  extirpated  rather  than  anchored.  One  method  of  fixation 
has  been  described  by  Rydygicr  and  another  by  Bardcnlieuer. 

KYDYriiER's  Method. — The  abdomen  is  opened  through  an  in- 
cision in  the  middle  line,  commencing  near  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
reaching  to  or  beyond  the  umbilicus;  or  an  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  middle  of  the  left  rectus  muscle.  Corresponding  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  normal  position  of  the  spleen,  ninth  to  eleventh  ribs, 
a  pocket  is  formed  in  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  making  a  transverse, 
slightly  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  upward  in  the  parietal 
peritoneum  and  then  tearing  the  peritoneum  loose  from  the  abdominal 
wall  to  an  extent  suflReient  to  make  a  pouch  that  will  accommodate  the 
lower  half  of  the  spleen.  The  spleen  is  placefl  in  the  pouch  thus 
formed  and  secured  there  by  several  interrupted  sutures  that  unite  the 
free  edge  of  the  peritonciil  pouch  to  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  In 
order  to  prevent  further  separation  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  spleen 
from  sinking  farther  into  the  peritoneal  poucli  one  or  two  silk  sutures 
are  introduced  through  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  deep  abdominal 
mu.scles.  These  sutures  are  applied  from  within  the  abdomen  and 
are  placed  just  below  the  bottom  of  the  peritoneal  pocket.  The  free, 
serous  surface  of  the  s)ileen  and  opposite  parietal  peritoneum  may  be 
vigorously  rubbed  with  a  gauze  wipe  to  induce  additional  adhesions. 
The  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage. 

BAUDENiiEt'Eii's  METHOD. — Thp  iucision  commencee  near  the 
iliac  crest  and  extends  upward  in  the  mid-axilhiry  line  almost  as  far 
as  the  tenth  rib — about  10  cm.  long.    From  the  upper  end  of  this  in- 
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cision  a  second  one  is  made,  about  the  same  length,  extending  back- 
ward along  the  lower  border  of  the  tenth  rib.  The  incision  pene- 
trates all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wnll  down  to,  but  not  through, 
the  parietjil  peritoneum.  The  angular  flap  tluis  outlined  is  reflected 
downward  and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  unopened,  is  exposed.  A  small 
incision  is  made  in  the  peritoneal  layer  and  the  spleen  secured  and 
drawn  out  through  it  edgewise  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the 
peritoneum  fixed  all  around  to  tlie  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  gastro-splenic 
omentum,  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk.  A  silk  thread  is  then 
paj^sed  over  the  tenth  rib  and  through  the  lower  pole  of  the  spleen, 
but  this  is  not  tied  until  later.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
spleen  several  silk  sutures  are  introduced  joining  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  reflected  abdominal  flap  to  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spleen,  later,  from  sinking  further  downward  be- 
twe£'n  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  wall.  The  suspensory  suture 
which  was  thrown  over  the  tenth  rib  is  then  tie<L 

The  abdominal  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured  accurately  layer  by 
layer  with  catgut.  The  suture  may  be  reinforced  with  a  number  of 
interrupted  silk  sutures  that  penetrate  through  the  skin,  fascia,  and 
divided  muscle. 

Splenectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  spleen. 

It  has  bei-n  repeatedly  shown  that  extirpation  of  the  spleen  is 
rot  followed  by  any  harmful  efl'ect  upon  the  patient's  health. 

The  operation  is  done  for  wounds,  rupture,  prolapse;  tumors — 
cystic,  hydatid,  and  solid,  sarcoma;  wandering  spleen  if  much  en- 
larged or  diseased;  idiopathic  hypertrophy;   primary  tuberculosis. 

Incision  must  be  sufiicicntly  large.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
middle  line,  reaching  from  near  the  ensiform  process  downward  to  or 
beyond  the  umbilicus.  As  a  rule,  better  access  is  had  through  an 
incision  penetrating  through  the  left  rectus  muscle  or  in  the  left 
linea  semilunaris.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  additional  trans- 
verse cut  outward  toward  the  flank  or  inward  through  the  body  of  the 
left  rectus  muscle  toward  the  middle  line.  Some  surgeons  advise  an 
oblique  incision  passing  downward  and  backward  below  and  parallel 
with  the  left  costal  arch. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  spleen  is  sought  for  and 
recognized.  If  adhesions  are  present  these  are  broken  up  bluntly  with 
the  fingers  or  if  they  are  thick  and  vascular  they  may  be  ligated  doubly 
and  cut.  In  freeing  the  spleen  the  operator  must  avoid  injuring  its 
capsule,  otherwise  there  may  be  much  troublesome  hemorrhage. 
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After  the  splet'n  has  heeu  separated  from  adhesions  it  is  drawn 
well  foFH'ard  into  the  incision.  This  effort  is  resisted  by  the  normal 
peritoneal  folds  that  connect  the  spleen  with  the  stomach,  gastro- 
spienic  omentum,  and  with  the  diaphragm,  phrcnico-splenic  ligament. 
The  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  which  consists  practically  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum  (including  the  splenic  vessels),  may  be  transfixed, 
through  its  middle,  with  a  curved,  biunt^pointed  ligature  carrier, 
provided  with  a  long  strand  of  strong  silk.  After  this  ligature  has 
been  placed  it  is  cut  so  as  to  make  two,  and  these  are  then  tied,  one 
including  the  upper  half  of  the  pedicle  and  the  other  the  lower  half. 
The  tail  of  the  pancreas  should  not  be  included  in  tying  these  ligatures. 
If  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament  is  not  already  included  in  the  liga- 
tures placed  as  described  this  structure  may  now  be  ligated  and  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  ligatures  should  be  tied  tight  and  left  long  to 
serve  as  tractors  in  order  to  pull  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  into  the 
wound  for  final  inspection  after  the  spleen  has  been  cut  away. 

The  pedicle  is  cut  close  to  the  spleen  and  the  organ  removed; 
the  stump  of  the  pedicle  may  be  drawn  gently  forward  and  an  effort 
made  to  isolate  and  iigate  the  splenic  artery  and  vein,  each  separately. 
If  the  pedicle  is  properly  secured  there  is  little  danger  of  subsequent 
hemorrhage.  After  the  spleen  has  been  removed  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  any  remaining  bleeding  points. 

The  wound  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage,  first  bring- 
ing the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  together  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture  and  then  the  other  layers  with  interrupted  silk-worm  gut. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

Laminectomy. — Eesection  of  the  laminas  of  the  vertebrae  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  compression  of  the  cord  due  to  traumatism  or 
disease,  depressed  or  displaced  bone,  extravasated  blood,  pus,  tuber- 
culous products.  Pott's  disease,  tumors,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  a  shallow  cush- 
ion under  the  ribs  to  give  the  back  a  slight  curve.  A  long  incision 
is  made,  in  the  middle  line,  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  tip» 
of  the  spinous  processes.  The  middle  of  this  incision  should  corre- 
spond to  the  probable  location  of  the  injury  or  disease. 

The  soft  parts — muscles,  etc. — upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  are  then  freely  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  so  as  to 
e.xpose  the  lamina;  of  from  three  to  five  vcrtebrje. 
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Hemorrhage  should  be  controlled,  ooziug,  by  temporary  press- 
ure of  a  pad,  etc.,  and  spurting  points  by  clamps  and  ligatures. 
The  spinous  processes  may  be  snipped  off  at  their  bases  with  the 
cutting  bone  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  may  be  conveniently  bent 
at  an  obtuse  angle. 

While  the  soft  parts,  detached  muscles,  etc.,  are  well  retracted, 
the  lamina?,  if  not  already  fractured  by  a  traumatism,  are  divided 
and  then  removed. 

The  laminffi  that  are  to  be  resected  should  first  be  stripped  bare 
of  their  periosteum  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  with  the  sharp- 
edged  periosteum  elevator,  and  then  divided  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  transverse  processes,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.    The 
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division  of  the  laminte  may  be  accomplished  with  a  Hays  saw,  chisel, 
or  rongeur  forceps,  or  they  may  be  gnawed  through  with  a  Keen  or  a 
De  Vilbiss  forceps.  The  iaminte  which  correspond  to  the  middle  of 
the  wound  are  first  resected  and  then  those  of  the  vertebra  above 
and  below.  In  this  way  the  spinal  canal  is  opened  and  in  some  cases 
of  traumatism  the  compression — if  due  to  depressed  bone,  for  exam- 
ple— will  have  been  relieved. 

The  dura  mater  proper  may  be  exposed  by  tearing  with  a  blunt 
director  through  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  overlies  it.  In  thus 
exposing  the  dura  mater,  there  may  considerable  hemorrhage  from 
the  venous  plexus  that  is  located  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral 
canal  between  the  bony  wall  and  the  dura,  but  this  is  readily  controlled 
by  a  few  minutes'  compression  with  a  gauze  pad.  As  already  men- 
tioned, after  the  spinal  canal  has  been  opened,  the  immediate  cause  of 
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the  symptoms  may  present  itself  and  the  condition  may  be  remedied 
without  opening  the  dura;  for  example,  a  dislocated  vertebra,  tuber- 
culous granulation  tissue,  extradural  tumor,  etc.  Prominent  angular 
deformity  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  due  to  fracture,  dis- 
location. Pott's  disease,  should  be  corrected  by  reduction  or  by  chiseling 
or  gouging  away  the  offending  process  of  Ixine;  carious  bone  may  be 
curetted  and  sequestra  removed. 

In  order  to  reach  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  several  nerve-trunks  upon  one  side  and  lift  the  cord 
partly  out  of  its  bed.  The  severed  nerves  may  be  reunited  afterward 
by  suture. 

If  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  not  apparent  the  dura  should 
be  laid  open.  Before  opening  the  dura,  its  color,  degree  of  bulging, 
pulsation,  etc.,  should  be  noted.  The  dura  is  picked  up  with  a  toothed 
forceps  and  a  small  opening  made  -in  the  middle  line,  and  through 
this  opening  the  dura  is  incised  upon  a  grooved  director  to  any 
requisite  length.  When  the  dura  is  incised  there  is  an  escafic  of 
cerebro-fpinal  fluid  and  may  be  pus  or  blood.  If  there  are  any  adhe- 
sions present  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  they  should 
be  gently  broken  up.  The  edges  of  the  dura  may  bo  then  well  re- 
tracted and  the  cord  carefully  examined,  A  bent  probe  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sides  and  anterior  aspect  of  the 
cord. 

In  closing  the  wound  the  edges  of  the  dura  are  brought  together 
with  interrupted  catg\it  sutures  placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart, 
and  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  skin  approximated  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silk-worm  gut.  For  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip 
of  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  its  extremity 
emerging  through  the  lower  end  of  the  skin  incision.  The  wound 
usually  heals  by  first  intention. 

The  parts  should  be  immobilized  by  incasing  the  patient  in  plaster 
or  by  the  use  of  a  proper  extension  apparatus. 

Lumbar  Puncture. — .T.  Iveonard  Corning,  of  New  York,  in  1RS5 
reported  experiments  of  injecting  solutions  of  cocain  into  the  spinal 
canal  through  a  puncture  in  the  dorsal  region  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing analgesia,  etc. 

Quincke,  of  Kiel,  in  1891,  practiced  lumbar  puncture  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  off  fluid  to  diminish  intracranial  pressure  in  cases 
of  hydrocephalus.  With  this  object  in  view  ho  drew  off  as  much 
aa  100  c.c.  in  some  cased. 
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Bier  in  1899  reported  a  number  of  cases  which  haci  been  oper- 
ated upon  painlessly  under  the  influence  of  cocain  introduced  into 
the  subarachnoid  space  through  a  lumbar  puncture. 

Tuffier  in  1S99  brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the  gen- 
eral profession,  and  since  then  the  method  has  been  practiced  by 
many  operators  with  varying  degrees  of  satisfaction. 

The  necessary  instruments  consist  of  a  needle  and  a  syringe. 
The  needle  should  be  about  10  cm.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
1.1  mm.  and  with  a  canal,  or  bore,  of  0.8  mm.  The  point  of  the 
needle  should  be  sharp,  hut  the  bevel  should  be  short.  The  needle 
throughout  may  be  made  of  steel  or  its  body  may  be  made  of  a  flex- 
ible alloy  and  its  extremity  of  steel.  Such  a  needle  will  bend  without 
breaking  (Bainbridge).  The  syringe  should  have  a  capacity  of  30 
minims,  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  proper  sterilization ;  a 
glass  barrel  with  a  solid  metal  pi.«ton  would  answer.  The  nozzle  of  the 
syringe  and  the  cap  of  the  needle  should  form  a  smooth  bevel  joint, — 
not  a  screw  thread, — in  order  to  permit  of  their  rapid  adjustment  and 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  washers. 

The  puncture  may  be  made  between  the  laminae  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse  or  between  the  third  and  fourth  or  the 
fifth  and  first  sacral.  The  puncture  between  the  laminte  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  surgeons. 

The  needle  is  introduced  just  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  tip  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  and  is  pushed  in  a 
direction  forward  and  inward  and  slightly  upward  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  table  with 
his  back  to  the  operator,  his  trunk  bent  forward,  and  his  elbows  resting 
ujton  the  thighs.  The  tips  of  the  spinous  processes  should  form  a 
straight  line  from  above  downward,  deviating  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left. 

To  locate  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  which  is  the  guide  in  performing  the  operation,  a  line  may 
be  drawn  across  the  back  from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest 
to  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  other.  The  tip  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  this  line. 

The  patient  being  bent  forward  causes  the  space  between  the 
laminae  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne  to  become  wider. 
The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
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with  the  right  hanJ  the  needle  is  introduced  j  it  is  entered  just 
below  and  about  1  cm.  to  the  right  of  this  point  (tip  of  the  spine  of 
the  fourth  lumbar).    The  skin  may  be  anajsthetized  and  a  small  in- 

tcision  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  order  to  permit  the  easy 
passage  of  the  needle  through   this  structure,  which  is  sometimes 
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Fl(.  IK.— Lumbar  Puncture.  Tip  of  epiDous  procpM  ot  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  correscKiDds  to  •  Hoe  drawa  acroH  tfae  back  touching  the  highest 
point  of  each  lilac  crest.  The  needle  la  Inserted  Just  below  and  to  right  of 
the  Up  of  tba  iplnou*  proccaa  ot  the  fourlb  lumbar  vertebra. 

pretty  tough  and  dilTicult  to  penetrate.  The  needle  is  then  pushed 
slowly  and  deliberately  forward  and  inward  through  the  soft  parts, 
entering  the  ppinat  canal  in  the  niiddle  lino  between  the  laminse  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  After  the  needle  has  passed 
through  the  ligament  between  the  laniinse.  Mgamentum  subflavum, 
and  the  dura  uiater  into  the  liubaracliuoid  hpace  there  is  felt  a  sense 
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of  diminished  resistance  which  is  readily  appreciated,  especially  by 
the  experienced.  The  positive  proof  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle 
is  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  the  escape  of  the  clear  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  which  flows  from  the  end  of  the  needle  drop  by  drop.  Not  more 
than  about  ten  drops  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  should  be  allowed  to 
escape.  The  syringe  containing  the  cocain  solution  which  is  to  be 
introduced  is  now  adjusted  to  the  needle  and  its  contents  slowly  in- 
jected. From  15  to  20  minims  of  a  2-per-cent.  solution  is  the  quan- 
tity usually  injected. 

Unless  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  occurs  to  indicate 
positively  that  the  end  of  the  needle  is  in  the  subarachnoid  space  the 
injection  should  not  be  made. 

If  the  needle  strikes  an  impediment,  bone,  on  the  way,  it  should 
be  partly  withdrawn  and  its  direction  changed  so  as  to  avoid  the 
obstruction.  One  should  not  attempt  to  forcibly  change  the  course 
of  the  needle  by  bending  it  without  withdrawing  it  at  least  in  part, 
a»  it  may  break  off;  a  sudden  movement  or  jerk  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  may  also  break  the  needle. 


PART  VI. 

THE  RECTUM. 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Bectam.  —  The  rectum  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  contained  within  the  true 
pelvis,  the  posterior  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx. 

The  Sacrum  is  an  irregular,  triangular-shaped  bone  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  five  vertebrae.  With  the  coccyx  it  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  where  it  is  wedged  in  between  the  ossa  innominata. 

It  is  flattened  from  before  backward  and  curved  upon  itself, 
and  is  placed  very  obliquely,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looks  down- 
ward as  well  as  forward.  Above,  it  articulates  with  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  forming  a  prominent  angle  which  projects  forward  and 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  inlet  into  the  true  pelvis.  Its  lower  end 
articulates  with  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  The  lateral  borders  of  the 
sacrum  are  broad  and  irregular  above,  for  articulation  with  the  iliac 
bonea  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lateral  border  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  con- 
cave, looks  downward  and  forward,  and  presents  on  either  side,  one 
below  the  other,  the  four  anterior  sacral  foramina,  through  which 
openings  the  anterior  sacral  nerves  escape  from  the  sacral  ciinal. 
The  branches  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  are  large  and  go  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
Through  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina  emerge  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  convex,  rough,  and  irreg- 
ular. In  the  middle  line  from  above  downward  are  three  or  four 
tubercles,  which  represent  the  corresponding  spinous  processes; 
usually  the  fourth  and  alwaj's  the  fifth  are  absent.  External  to  the 
spinous  processes,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  the  four 
posterior  sacral  foramina,  one  below  the  other.  These  provide  exit 
to  the  posterior  sacral  nen-es,  which  are  of  no  importance  surgically. 
Between  the  posterior  sacra!  foramina  and  the  spinous  processes  the 
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bone  is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  the  laminse  of  the  other  verte- 
brte,  forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sacral  canal;  the  laminae  of 
the  fourth  usually  and  of  the  fifth  always  are  absent,  thus  leav- 
ing the  sacral  canal  open  at  its  lower  part.  The  margins  of  the 
lamins  below,  where  the  canal  is  open,  are  prominent,  and  are  called 
the  cornua.  They  articulate  with  the  corresponding  cornua  of  the 
coccyi.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  covered  by  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  erector  spins  muscle. 

The  Coccyx  is  formed  of  four  rudimentary  vertebrffi,  and  con- 
tains no  spinal  canal.  Below,  at  the  tip,  the  coccyx  ia  pointed  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  sphincter  ani.  Above,  it  presenta  a  base 
with  a  prominent  process  on  each  side,  the  comu.  Its  base  artic- 
ulates with  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum;  its  cornua  articulate  with 
those  of  the  sacrum.  Its  lateral  border  gives  attachment  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  to  the  coccygeus  muscle, 
and  low  down  near  its  tip  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

The  Rectitm  is  continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  ter- 
minates at  the  anus.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  located  in 
the  back  part  of  the  true  pelvis,  surrounded  by  loose  connective 
tissue.  It  includes  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  which  reaches 
from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  anus.  It  is  usually 
described  as  consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  upper,  part  of  the  rectum  extends  from  the  left 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  toward  the  middle  line,  and,  dipping  into 
the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  becomes  continuous,  opposite  the 
second  sacral  vertebra,  with  the  second,  or  middle  part.  ITiis  upper 
part  of  the  rectum  is  narrower  than  the  middle  portion,  and  com- 
prises about  one-half  its  entire  length.  It  is  provided  with  a  com- 
plete investment  of  peritoneum,  which,  as  mesorectum,  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  thus  sen-es  to  suspend  the  rectum  ia 
the  pelvis.  Dipping  down  into  the  pelvis,  behind  the  rectum,  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  mesorectum,  ia  the  termination  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery,  which  is  known  as  the  superior  hemorrhoidal. 
This  part  of  the  rectum  is  in  relation  behind  with  the  left  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis  and  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  Interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  sacrum  are  the  pyriformis  muscle,  the  sacral  plexus 
of  nerves,  and  the  left  internal  iliac  vessels  and  their  branches. 
Anteriorly  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  in  relation  with 
some  coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  second,  or  middle,  part  of  the  rectum  is  more  roomy  thao 
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the  first  part,  and  is  known  as  the  ampulla;  it  corresponds  to  the 
front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  reaching  from  the  second  sacral 
vertebra  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  curved,  with  its  concavity 
forward.  This  part  of  the  rectum  is  covered  only  upon  its  anterior 
aspect  by  the  peritoneum.  In  the  male  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  this  part  of  the  rectum  forward  on  to  the  bladder,  which  it 
reaches  just  above  the  seminal  vesicles  (see  Fig.  310).  In  the  female 
the  peritoneum  reaches  lower  down  upon  the  front  surface  of  the 
rectum  than  in  the  male,  and  is  reflected  from  this  organ  forward 
upon  the  upper  fourth  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  upon 
the  uterus,  forming  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  This  pouch  often  con- 
tains coils  of  small  intestine  and  in  the  female  may  contain  a  dis- 
placed ovary. 

In  the  male  the  lower  part  of  this  middle  portion  of  the  rectum 
is  in  relation  with  the  base,  or  trigone,  of  the  bladder,  the  latter 
lying  directly  in  front  of  the  rectum.  Between  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  this  part  of  the  rectum  are  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the 
prostate  gland,  and  here  upon  either  side  the  ureters  enter  the 
bladder.  In  the  female  the  lower  portion  of  this  part  of  the  rectum 
is  in  relation  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  third,  or  lowest,  part  of  the  rectum  is  that  portion  which 
extends  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  anus,  and  is  directed  down- 
ward and  backward;  it  has  no  relation  whatever  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  the  male  the  perineum  separates  this  third  portion  of 
the  rectum  from  the  urethral  canal,  and  in  the  female  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  vagina.  This  part  of  the  rectum  is  rather  narrow, 
and  corresponds  to  the  location  of  the  sphincters.  Upon  either  side 
of  this  part  of  the  rectum,  the  levator  ani,  which  extends  downward 
and  inward  from  its  origin  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  true  pelvis, 
is  attached. 

Besides  the  antero-posterior  curves  already  described  the  rec- 
tum presents  a  lateral  curve.  The  first  part  of  the  rectum  in  dipping 
into  the  pelvis  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  reaches  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  while  the  lower  part  lies  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  lumen  of  the  rectum  presents  three  half-moon  folds,  or 
plicffi  sigmoidea,  with  corresponding  constrictions  on  its  outer  surface. 
These  folds  contain  muscular  fibers.  The  most  marked  and  constant 
of  these  folds,  plica  transversalis  recti,  is  located  about  half-way  up 
upon  the  right  wall,  5  to  6  cm.  from  the  anal  orifice  and  upon  a 
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level  with  Douglas's  fold.  The  two  others  are  upon  the  left  wall, 
not  80  constant  nor  so  prominent,  and  are  placed  one  nearer  and  the 
other  farther  away  from  the  anus  than  the  one  first  mentioned. 
These  folds  may  offer  considerable  obstruction  to  the  passage  on- 
ward of  bougies,  etc. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, — columniB  Morgagui, — so  that  upon 
section  it  would  present  a  star-shaped  appearance.  About  one  inch 
above  the  anal  opening  the  circular  muscular  fibers  are  increased 
in  number  and  aggregated  into  a  bundle — the  sphincter  intemus; 
this  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers. 

Surrounding  the  anal  orifice  and  attached  behind  to  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  and  in  front  to  the  midpoint  of  the  perineum  is  the  col- 
lection of  muscular  fibers  which  is  known  as  the  sphincter  extemus; 
this  is  formed  of  striped  voluntary  muscular  fibers. 

The  skin  about  the  anus  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  radiate 
toward  the  anus,  and  often  in  the  form  of  tags,  etc.,  may  become 
hypertropliied,  inflamed,  and  itch — external,  or  itching,  piles;  or 
they  may  present  cracks  and  fissures  between  them,  at  the  edge  of 
the  anus — fissure  in  ano. 

The  rectum  ie  supplied  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery, 
the  termination  of  the  inferior  mesenteric.  This  vessel  descends 
behind  the  rectum  between  the  folds  of  the  mesorectum,  and  op- 
posite the  middle  of  the  rectum  divides  into  two  branches;  these 
distribute  branches  upon  the  sides  of  the  rectum  almost  to  the  lower 
end.  One  may  cut  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum  (strictures, 
etc.)  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  above  the  anal  orifice  with- 
out meeting  this  vessel.    It  bifurcates  above  this  point. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  branches  are  derived  from  the  in- 
ternal iliac.  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  several  on  each  side,  are 
derived  from  the  internal  pudic  (branch  of  the  internal  iliac)  as  it 
courses  forward  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tuber  ischii;  they  pass 
inward  toward  the  anus  and  beneath  the  skin,  and  supply  the  in- 
tegument about  the  anus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum;  these 
branches  arc  divided  when  incisions  are  made  in  this  region  in  the 
skin  or  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The  branches  from  these  three 
sets  of  vessels  anastomose  freely  with  each  other  up  and  down  the 
rectum. 

The  veins  of  the  rectum  form  a  plexus  of  interanastomosing 
branches  upon  the  wall  of  the  rectum;  they  terminate  above  in  the 
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superior  hemorrhoidal,  which  empties  into  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
which  in  turn  empties  into  the  portal.  The  middle  and  inferior 
hemorrhoidal  veins  empty,  the  middle  into  the  internal  iliac  and  the 
inferior  into  the  internal  pudic.  Thus  the  rectum  is  liherally  sup- 
plied with  arterial  blood  from  both  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  the 
internal  iliac  arteries,  the  branches  from  both  freely  anaBtomosing 
with  each  other;  it  is  drained  by  venous  branches  which  carry  blood 
to  both  the  portal  and  general  circulation,  these  also  freely  inter- 
communicating with  each  other. 

The  venous  plexus  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  roctum, 
just  above  the  anus  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  is  tortuous, 
and  in  certain  conditions — disturbance  of  the  portal  circulation, 
habitual  constipation,  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  etc. — may  be- 
come enlarged,  pouched,  and  varicose,  and  give  rise  to  the  condition 
known  as  "bleeding  piles,"  or  internal  hemorrhoids.  Through  the 
veins  which  drain  the  rectum  infection  may  be  carried  to  the  liver 
— abscess  of  the  liver,  etc. 

The  nerves  that  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  join  with  each  other  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  rectum  is  supplied  by  nerves  that  emerge  through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen.  Branches  from  these  nerves  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  bladder. 
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h  Dilatation  of  the  Sphincter. — This  operation  is  practiced  as  a 
curative  measure  for  fissure  in  ano  and  as  a  preliminary  step  in  other 
operations  upon  the  anus  and  rectum. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Under  anseB- 
thesia  two  fingers  or  the  thumb  of  each  hand  are  introduced  through 
the  anus  and  well  up  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  level  of  the  internal 
sphincter,  and  a  gradually  increasing  steady  force  is  exerted  in  a 
lateral  direction  toward  either  tuber  ischii  until  the  sphincter  is 
thoroughly  relaxed.     Considerable  force  may  be  employed,  but  it 

I      should  be  applied  gradually,  and  not  abruptly. 
Fiitula  in  Ano. — This  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  incomplete  may  be  either  blind  external  or  blind  internal. 
A  complete  fistula  is  a  tract,  or  sinus,  which  opens  internally 
Into  the  rectum  and  externally  upon  the  skin  near  the  margin  of 
the  anus,  and  may  allow  the  escape  of  gas  and  fa?ces  from  the  bowel. 
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The  opening  into  the  rectum  is  usually  single,  but  there  may  be 
Beveral  openings  upon  the  skin. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  a  probe  passed 
into  the  fistula  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  its  point  may  be 
felt  beneath  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  and  may  be  guided 
through  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistula  into  the  rectum.  This  open- 
ing will  be  found  a  variable  distance  above  the  anal  orifice  and  at 
times  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover;  it  may  be  located  above 
the  internal  sphincter  or  it  may  be  just  above  the  external  sphincter 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

An  incomplete,  or  blind,  fistula  is  one  which  presents  an  orifice 
at  only  one  end.     If  it  opens  into  the  rectum,  but  not  externally 


Fig.  Kg— BIlDd  Intornal 
Fistula  Arrow  Indicates 
cpnilng  from  return.  For 
letters,  sre  PIk.  1<I7. 


Fie  1«.— Blind  External 
Fistula.  Arrow  sbows  op«o- 
IDK  upon  tbe  skio.  For 
Utters,  see  FlR.  167. 


Fl(f.  1«T.— Complete  Fist- 
ula Id  Ado.  i/,  muscular 
lajrer  o(  tlie  rectum;  il.il. 
mucous  membrane  layer  of 
rectum:  BIS,  crosa  section 
of  external  spbincter;  m, 
cross  section  ol  Internal 
spblni'ter. 

upon  the  skin,  it  is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula;  if  it  opens  ex- 
ternally upon  the  skin,  but  not  internally  into  the  rectum,  it  is  called 
a  blind  external  fistula. 

Opehation  for  Complete  Fistula. — The  anus  is  first  thor- 
oughly stretched.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  a  blunt-pointed  grooved  director  passed  into  the  fistula  through 
the  opening  in  the  skin.  The  point  of  the  director,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  beneath  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  is  guided  into  the  bowel  through  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  fistula.  It  is  important  to  find  this  opening.  The  end  of  the 
director  is  then  brought  out  through  the  anus, — the  director  may 
be  bent  somewhat  in  order  to  do  this, — and  the  bridge  of  tissue 
upon  the  director  is  divided  with  the  knife,  carried  along  the  groove 
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of  the  director;  the  fistula  ia  thus  laid  open  through  its  whole 
length  into  the  rectum.  If  there  is  more  than  one  external  orifice 
upon  the  akin,  the  intervening  tissue  between  the  separate  open- 
ings should  be  divided.  Any  secondary  sinuses  branching  ofE 
from  the  main  fistulous  tract  should  also  be  laid  open.  As  the  in- 
ternal orifice  of  the  fistula  is  above  the  external  sphincter  or  may 
be  above  the  internal  sphincter,  these  muscles  are  naturally  divided 
when  the  fistula  is  laid  open.  One  may  curette  the  tract  of  the  sinus 
after  it  has  been  laid  open,  but  too  much  force  should  not  be  used. 
The  whole  wound  is  finally  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  pack- 
ing should  not  be  too  tight,  but  should  reach  well  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  in  every  direction.  The  bleeding  is  usually  readily  con- 
trolled by  the  packing.  Any  spurting  vessels  should  be  clamped  and 
tied  or  the  clamps  may  be  left  on  until  the  first  dressing. 

Opebation  for  Incomplete  Fistula  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  foregoing.  If  there  ia  no  opening  into  the  rectum, — a  blind 
external  fistula, — the  point  of  the  director,  which  is  passed  into  the 
fistula  through  the  external  orifice  and  which  is  felt  beneath  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane  by  the  finger  within  the  rectum,  may  be 
forced  into  the  rectum,  the  sinus  being  thus  converted  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  and  the  parts  then  divided  as  already  described. 

If  there  is  no  external  opening, — a  blind  internal  fistula, — we 
make  one.  The  skin  about  the  margin  of  the  anus  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  blind  external  extremity  of  the  fistulous  tract 
is  usually  marked  by  redness,  induration,  etc.  After  the  skin  has 
been  incised  at  this  point,  thus  converting  the  sinus  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  it  is  treated  as  above  described. 

Hemorrhoids.  External,  or  Itching,  Piles  present  them- 
selves about  the  margin  of  the  anal  orifice  outside,  external  to  the 
sphincter;  they  consist  of  cutaneous  tags,  which  may  be  snipped 
off  with  the  scissors,  the  edges  of  the  akin  being  then,  if  neceaaary, 
brought  together  with  a  single  suture.  Occasionally  they  contain 
a  varicosed  vein,  which  may  be  thrombosed;  this  may  be  laid  open, 
the  clot  turned  out,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  together  with 
one  or  two  catgut  stitches. 

Frequently  a  fissure  is  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  ex- 
ternal tags,  or  piles,  and  it  ia  therefore  wise,  in  all  these  cases,  to 
stretch  the  sphincter  before  removing  the  pile. 

Internal,  or  Bleeding,  Piles. — These  are  located  entirely 
within  the  anus,  only  appearing  externally  when  the  patient  strains, 
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or  bears  down.  They  may  be  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter 
and  become  strangulated.  When  the  patient  strains  they  may  ap- 
pear aa  one  or  more  fairly  well  defined  bunches.  Each  mass  consists 
of  a  bunch  of  dilated,  pouched,  varicose  veins  covered  over  by  mu- 
cous membrane  which  may  be  normal  in  appearance  or  may  be  more 
or  less  ulcerated. 

Ligation  and  Excision. — The  sphincter  is  first  stn-tched  and 
the  rectum  thoroughly  irrigated.  Each  individual  hemorrhoidal 
mass  is  then  seized  with  a  clamp,  an  ordinary  artery  forceps,  and 
while  it  is  pulled  down  the  mucous  membrane  around  its  base  is  cut 
through  by  snipping  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  This  incision 
should  extend  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  submucous 


Tig.  ITO^Hemorrboldi.  H,  taemoirboldal  mus  (Internal  pllra),  coBilst- 
iDg  of  m  bunch  of  (ortuous  Telns  covered  by  mucoui  membraoc  protrudlns 
through  the  anal  ortflce;  II,  muacular  layer  o(  the  rectum:  il.ll.,  mucoua 
membrane  layer  of  rectum:  SB,  cross  section  of  external  spblncter  muscle: 
BI,  cross  section  of  Internal  sphincter  muscle:  BM,  submucous  layer  In  which 
the  veins  ramify;  *,  loose  connective  tissue  to  either  side  of  lower  end  of 
rectum  In  Ischlo-rectal  fossa. 

connective  tissue  layer,  but  should  not  cut  into  the  vessels  that  go 
to  form  the  hemorrhoidal  mass.  After  this  the  mucous  membrane  | 
at  the  base  of  the  pUe  may  be  peeled  back  with  the  finger-nail  or 
the  end  of  the  scissors,  and  the  base  or  pedicle  of  the  pile  surrounded 
with  a  strong  catgut  ligature;  this  should  be  tied  very  tight  so  that 
it  cannot  slip  (No.  2  plain  catgut).  The  pile  is  cut  away  close  to 
the  ligature  and  the  ligature  then  cut  short.  Each  hemorrhoidal 
mass  that  presents  itself  is  treated  in  like  manner.  They  usually 
vary  from  two  to  four  in  number.  The  edges  of  each  opening  may 
be  brought  together  over  the  stump  of  the  pile  with  one  or  two  cat- 
gut sutures,  but  this  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  unnecessary. 

After  the  operation  has  been  completed  strip  gauze  is  packed 
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into  the  rectum  fairly  tight.  It  should  reach  to  a  point  above  the 
level  of  the  site  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  strip  gauze  one 
may  introduce  a  tampon  in  the  shape  of  a  square  piece  of  gauze,  the 
center  of  which  is  seized  with  a  forceps  and,  pouch-like,  pushed  into 
the  rectum  beyond  the  site  of  the  operation,  and  then  into  this  gauze 
pouch  strips  of  gauze  or  a  wad  of  cotton  may  be  packed.  The  pack- 
ing is  to  guard  against  hemorrhage  from  the  slipping  of  a  faulty 
ligature.  One  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  patient  may  snfTer  con- 
siderable hemorrhage  into  the  bowel  without  any  blood  appearing 
externally;    hence  the  importance  of  carefully  tamjioning. 

Clamp  and  Cautery. — After  the  anus  has  been  stretched,  etc., 
each  pile  is  seized  at  its  most  prominent  part  with  an  artery  forceps 
and  drawn  well  down  and  a  special  clamp — pile  clamp — applied  to 
its  base.  The  end  of  the  clamp  as  it  grasps  the  pile  should  be  di- 
rected upward  into  the  rectum;  i.e.,  it  should  not  grasp  the  hemor- 
rhoidal mass  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  anus,  as 
this  would  result  in  an  annular  scar,  which  is  not  desirable.  The  pile 
should  be  firmly  caught  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  secured 
by  turning  the  screw  down  tight.  The  pile  is  then  cut  away  with 
the  scissors,  rather  close  to,  but  not  flush  with,  the  surface  of  the 
blades  of  the  clamp;  a  small  part  of  the  tissue  should  be  left  pro- 
truding beyond  the  surface  of  the  clamp  after  the  pile  is  cut  away. 
The  cautery  at  a  red  heat  is  now  applied  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  pile  which  protrudes  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  this  is  slowly  burned  to  a  crisp  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  blades.  The  clamp  is  then  removed.  Each  pile 
is  treated  in  this  manner.    It  is  unnecessary  to  tampon  the  rectum. 

Excision  of  a  Circumscribed  Part  of  the  Eectal  Wall. — Before 
proceeding  with  this  operation  the  bowel  should  be  thoroughly  emp- 
tied by  a  course  of  la-xatives  and  thorough  irrigation  of  the  rectum. 
This  preparatory  treatment  may  well  occupy  several  days  to  a  week. 
The  ease  with  which  a  limited  portion  of  the  rectal  wall  is  excised 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  disease. 

If  the  Disease  Involves  the  Lower  Part  or  thb  Bowel 
situated  at  or  near  the  anus,  the  operation  is  comparatively  easy. 
The  sphincter  is  first  thoroughly  stretched  so  that  it  is  completely 
relaxed.  The  tumor  or  diseased  area  is  seized  with  a  vulsella  forceps 
or  the  fingers  and  is  drawn  down  and  out  through  the  anal  orifice, 
and  may  then  be  excised,  together  with  that  part  of  the  rectal  wall 
which  forms  its  base,  with  the  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife.    The  hem- 
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orrhage  should  be  controlled,  Bcizing  or  tying  bleeding  points  as  they 
are  encountered,  and  the  edges  of  the  defect  in  the  rectal  wall 
brought  together  by  suture  step  by  step  as  the  operation  progresses. 
The  wound  in  the  rectal  wall  should  be  closed  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, because  if  sewed  in  a  vertical  line  we  may  get  a  troublesome 
diminution  of  the  caliber  of  the  bowel,  and  this  should  be  avoided  in 
this  narrow  part.  The  stitches  should  be  of  catgut  and  interrupted, 
and  should  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel; 
the  ends  of  the  sutures  should  be  left  long  to  sen-e  as  tractors  to 
facilitate  the  placing  of  the  succeeding  sutures.  After  the  diseased 
part  has  been  entirely  removed  additional  sutures  may  be  placed 
between  those  already  introduced,  but  these  should  pass  only  through 
the  mucous  and  submucous  layers  of  the  bowel,  and  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  more  exact  union  of  the  edges  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

If  the  Disease  is  Located  Hioheb  up.  Beyond  the  Reoiov 
OF  THE  Anus. — The  field  of  operation  must  be  made  accessible  to 
■view  and  touch,  if  possible;  but  this  is  more  difficult  than  is  the  case 
when  the  disease  is  located  lower  down,  nearer  the  anus. 

The  sphincter  should  be  forcibly  dilated,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
relaxed.  The  tumor  or  diseased  area  may  then  be  seized  with  a 
vulsella  forceps,  and  can  often  be  pulled  down  and  out  through  the 
anal  orifice,  under  which  circumstances  the  operation  may  be  done 
practically  as  described  for  disea.se  situated  lower  down,  in  the  anal 
region.  Usually,  however,  the  stretching  of  the  anai  orifice  does  not 
suffice  to  allow  access  to  the  diseased  area,  and  we  may  find  it  de- 
sirable to  make  an  incision,  from  within  the  bowel,  through  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  including  the  anus,  back  to  the  coccyx. 
In  this  way  we  may  make  the  field  of  operation  accessible.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  even  with  this  posterior  incision,  we  are  still  un- 
able to  bring  the  disease  within  easy  reach,  or  we  may  wish  to  avoid 
this  posterior  incision.  Under  these  circumstances  the  work  must 
be  done  within  the  rectum  with  the  aid  of  retractors.  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  the  sphincter  has  been  thoroughly  dilated,  two  flat-bladed 
retractors  are  introduced  well  up  into  the  rectum,  one  on  cither  side, 
the  mucous  membrane  that  tends  to  prolapse  between  the  blades  of 
the  retractors  being  held  back  with  a  pad  upon  a  long  sponge  holder. 
One  should  thus  be  able  to  see  the  field  of  operation,  and  this  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  control  the  hemorrhage  and  to  suture  the  edges 
of  the  wound  which  is  left  in  the  rectal  wall  after  the  diseased  por- 
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tion  has  been  extirpated.  The  retractors  being  in  position,  the  diis- 
eased  area  is  seized  with  a  volsella  forceps  and  excised  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  portion  of  the  rectum  immediately  above  the  anal 
region  is  roomy,  and  one  may  suture  the  wound  left  in  this  part  of 
the  rectal  wall,  after  the  excision  of  the  disease,  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion without  fear  of  constriction.  The  sutures  should  be  of  simple 
catgut,  and  the  ends  of  each  should  be  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  succeeding  sutures;  when  the 
operation  is  complete  they  are  all  cut  short.  The  stitches  should  be 
interrupted;  every  second  stitch  should  pass  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  rectal  wall  and  the  intermediate  ones  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  layers  only. 

If  an  accessory  posterior  incision  has  been  made  through  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  back  to  the  coccyx  this  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  should  also  be  closed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  back  part 
of  this  posterior  incision  which  opens  through  the  skin  behind  the 
anus,  between  it  and  the  coccyx,  should  be  left  partly  open  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  The  drainage  is  arranged  by  inserting  a  strip 
of  gauze,  which  is  packed  into  the  wound  behind  the  rectum  and  well 
up  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  suture  line.  This  packing  should  not  be 
tight,  but  should  surely  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Volkmann  strongly  advises  drainage  in  all  cases  of  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  even  where  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
has  not  been  split  by  the  posterior  incieion.  In  those  cases  where  the 
posterior  incision  through  the  rectal  wall  has  been  made  one  may 
drain  as  described  above.  If  the  posterior  incision  has  not  been 
made,  one  may  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  near  the  marpin  of  the 
anus,  and  through  tliis  penetrate  sufficiently  deep  to  reach  the  dte 
of  the  suture  line  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum  when  a  strip  of  gauze  is 
introduced. 

Innocent  Bectal  Polypi. — After  the  anus  has  been  dilated  these 
may  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  twisted  off  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
with  great  ease  or  they  may  be  amputated  with  the  cautery.  They 
usually  do  not  bleed,  but,  if  they  do,  the  stump  may  be  clamped  and 
tied. 

Extirpation  of  the  Rectnm,  Ampatatio  Aecti  (Volkmann). — 
Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  empty  the  bowel,  espe- 
cially above  the  point  of  constriction,  with  a  course  of  laxatives  and 
copious  rectal  irrigations.  This  preparatory  treatment  may  require 
several  days  or  a  week. 
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This  operation  is  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
has  already  involved  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  including  the 
anus — where  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  (sphincter)  cannot  be  saved. 
The  diseased  portion,  including  the  anal  part,  is  amputated,  and 
after  this  has  been  accomplished  the  upper  part  of  the  gut  is  pulled 
down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  akin  about  the  anus. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  A  strip  of  gauze 
may  first  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  prevent  leakage,  etc.,  and 
then  an  incision  which  encircles  the  anus  is  made  through  the  skin. 
This  incision  is  carried  down  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  about 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and,  when  this  part  of  the  bowel  has 
ht>en  liberated  all  around,  it  is  seized  and  drawn  down.  The  levatores 
aui,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
are  encountered.  These  are  divided  with  the  knife  or  scissors  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and  then,  gradually  working  deeper  and 
deeper,  the  rectum  is  thoroughly  separated  all  around  from  the  loose 
connective  tissue  which  surrounds  it,  and  pulled  down  more  and  more 
as  this  step  of  the  operation  progresses.  The  isolation  of  the  rectum 
is  accomplished  chiefly  by  dissecting  with  the  fingers  or  with  blunt- 
pointed  scissors. 

If  more  space  is  required,  accessory  incisions  may  he  added.  A 
posterior  incision  which  reaches  from  the  circular  incision  that  sur- 
rounds the  anus  backward  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  may  be  made. 
This  incision  may  still  farther  be  extended  upward  upon  the  back 
of  the  coccyx,  and,  if  necessary,  this  bone  may  be  enucleated,  after 
the  soft  parts  which  cover  it  have  been  separated  with  a  periosteum 
elevator.  An  anterior  incision  may  also  be  added;  this  passes  for- 
ward from  the  circular  incision  which  surrounds  the  anus  as  far  as 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  in  the  female.  This  anterior  incision  not  only  provides  more 
room,  but  allows  the  operator  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  and  may  thus  diminish  the  liability 
of  injuring  these  parts.  A  catheter  may  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder  as  an  additional  caution.  These  acces.'iory  incisions  should 
not  extend  through  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  as  it  is  advisable  to  am- 
putate the  rectal  tube  intact,  without  cutting  into  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  soiling  the  wound  with  its  contents. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  in  the  female  we  have  to  separate  it 
upon  its  anterior  aspect  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The 
vagina  may  also  be  involved  in  the  disease,  and  it  will  then  be  uec- 
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cssary  to  excise  a  part  of  its  wall  together  with  the  rectum.  In  this 
case  one  should  pause  and  close  the  opening  made  in  the  vaginal 
wall  before  proceeding  further  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum.  In 
the  male  the  rectum  has  to  be  separated  anteriorly  from  the  pros- 
tate and  from  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

As  we  continue  deeper  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum  upon  its 
anterior  aspect,  especially  if  the  disease  reaches  pretty  well  up,  we 
meet  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  in  front  of  the  rectum: 
in  the  female  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  in  the  male  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  The  deptli  to  wliich  this  peri- 
toneal fold  is  reflected  upon  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  varies. 
Usually  it  descends  to  a  level  which  is  just  above  a  point  tfiat  can 
be  reached  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  through  the 
anue;  i.t.,  to  a  point  5  to  6  cm.  above  the  anus.  This  fold  may, 
however,  e.xtend  down  to  a  point  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus. 
If  this  fold  of  peritoneum  is  not  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be 
simply  stripped  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  without 
opening  into  it.  At  times,  however,  it  is  opened,  either  intentionally 
when  it  is  diseased  or  accidentally.  This  is  of  no  special  significance, 
especially  if  the  rectum  itself  has  not  been  opened.  The  opening  in 
the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  at  once.  If  small,  its  edges  may  lie 
caught  in  an  artery  clamp  and  tied  with  a  catgut  ligature  as  one 
ties  a  bleeding  vessel.  If  larger,  its  edge  may  be  sewed  to  the  peri- 
toneum that  covers  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  .several  catgut 
stitches,  or  it  may  be  left  unsutured  and  packed  with  gauze.  In 
separating  the  rectum  posteriorly  there  may  be  considerable  hemor- 
rhage. All  bleeding  vessels  should  be  clamped  as  they  are  cut.  Dis- 
eased glands  which  lie  behind  the  rectum  may  also  be  enucleated. 

After  having  separated  the  rectum  beyond  the  upper  limits  of 
the  disease  the  whole  tube  is  pulled  down  and  steadied  with  the 
vulsella  forceps,  which  serve  as  tractors,  grasping  the  bowel  above 
the  level  of  the  disease,  and  then  the  lower  diseased  portion  is  am- 
putated, making  a  straight  cut  transversely  across  the  bowel.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  sewed  to  the  edges  of 
the  skin  around  the  anus  with  alternating  superficial  and  deep 
stitches  of  silk.  Before  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  sewed  to  the  margins 
of  the  skin  about  the  anus  it  may  be  twisted  on  its  long  axis  through 
a  quarter  of  a  circle.  This  may  make  the  artificial  anus  somewhat 
more  retentive  (Gersuny).  If  twisted  to  a  greater  degree,  it  may  re- 
sult in  gangrene  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel. 
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If  there  have  been  made  accereory  posterior  and  anterior  in- 
cisions, these  may  be  closed  with  several  interrupted  sutures;  but 
this  closure  should  not  be  complete,  as  there  should  be  sufficient 
space  between  the  sutures  to  allow  free  drainage  from  the  parts  about 
the  rectum. 

Drainage  is  made  with  strips  of  gauze,  which  are  packed  loosely 
into  the  incision,  both  in  front  and  behind  the  rectum. 

Resection  of  the  Rectum  in  Continuity  (Dieffenbach). — This  op- 
eration may  be  performed  for  excision  of  cicatricial  stricture  (Hal- 
sted). 

This  operation  is  applicable  to  those  cases  where  the  disease 
involves  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  sphincter,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tube  being  free  and  healthy. 

The  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  resected  in  its  continuity 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  healthy  segment  then  sutured  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  healthy  anal  part,  which  includes  the  sphinc- 
ter. The  Kraske  method  of  resecting  the  rectum  is  probably  prefer- 
able to  this  method,  especially  if  the  parts  outside  the  rectum  are 
involved. 

After  the  sphincter  has  been  thoroughly  dilated  the  lower, 
healthy  part  of  the  rectum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  Ho 
incisions,  one  of  which,  commencing  within  the  rectum,  jiasses  back- 
ward, dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  including  the  anus,  back 
to  the  coccyx.  The  second  incision  divides  the  front  wall  of  the 
rectum,  passing  forward  through  the  perineum  as  far  as  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  in  the 
female.  Both  these  incisions  reach  upward  through  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  to  a  point  just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease.  Two 
broad,  blunt-pronged  retractors  are  then  introduced,  one  on  either 
side,  and  the  wound  thus  held  wide  open. 

In  either  lateral  half  of  the  rectum  which  has  been  thus  split 
and  just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease  a  transverse  incision 
is  now  made.  This  incision  passes  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  rectal  wall,  and  separates  the  lower  healthy  part  of  the  rectum 
from  the  upper  diseased  portion.  Into  these  lateral  incisions  upon 
either  side  of  the  rectum  the  blunt-pronged  retractors  are  intro- 
duced, and,  after  inserting  a  strip  of  gauze  into  the  diseased  portion 
to  prevent  its  contents  from  soiling  the  wound,  the  lower  cut  edge  of 
the  upper  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  secured  with  vulsella 
forceps  or  silk  tractor  sutures,  which  at  the  same  time  close  its  lower 
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end,  and  its  isolation  from  the  loose  connective  tissne  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  upon  all  sides  is  commenced.  Steadily  drawing  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bowel  more  and  more  downward,  its  separation 
from  the  adjoining  connective  tissue  is  continued  until  it  is  entirely 
free  and  we  are  able  to  reach  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease. 
This  separation  of  the  rectum  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  blunt  dis- 
section with  the  finger  or  the  end  of  the  blunt-pointed  scissors,  work- 
ing all  the  time  fairly  close  to  the  rectal  wall.  Vessels  are  clamped 
as  they  are  cut  during  the  course  of  the  operation.  All  spurting 
vessels  should  be  ligated. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  anteriorly  we  may  meet  the  fold  of 
peritoneum  that  projects  downward  upon  its  front  aspect.  If  this 
is  not  involved  in  the  disease  it  can  usually  be  peeled  away  from  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  finger  without  opening  into  it.  If  dis- 
eased, or  if  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum, 
we  may  cut  through  it  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and,  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  opening  thus  made,  draw  the  rectum  down. 
A  pad  may  be  temporarily  introduced  to  prevent  the  prolapse  of  in- 
testine through  the  opening  and  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
After  the  rectum  has  been  drawn  down  for  a  sufficient  distance  the 
opening  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  by  suturing  its  edge  with 
catgut  to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum,  or  it  may  be  left  unsutured  and  drained  with  a  strip  of  gauze, 
which  is  left  protruding  through  the  wound  in  the  perineum  in  front 
of  the  anus.  The  part  of  the  rectum  above  the  disease  should  not 
be  separated  from  its  surrounding  parts  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  permit  its  being  drawn  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  bowel,  and  furthermore  one  should  not  work  too  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  rectum  in  order  not  to  damage  the  blood-supply  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  nutrition  of  the  rectum  might  be  seriously 
impaired. 

After  the  rectum  has  been  liberated  to  a  point  beyond  the  upper 
limits  of  the  disease  we  may  then  proceed  to  excise  the  diseased  por- 
tion. Before  doing  this  two  tractors  of  silk  are  pa.ssed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  diseased  area  in 
order  to  steady  it  and  to  hold  it  after  the  diseased  segment  has  been 
excised.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  end  of  the  healthy 
bowel  is  drawn  down  and  sutured  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  seg- 
ment (anal  portion).  This  is  done  with  fine  silk  sutures  which 
alternately  pass  throuch   the   whole   thickness   of  the   bowel   and 
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through  the  mucous  membrane  only.  The  edges  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  incisions  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  rectum,  including  the 
ends  of  the  sphincter,  are  then  brought  together  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  is  restored.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  in  front  of  the  anus  and  that  behind  the  anus  are  only  partly 
closed,  and  a  strip  of  gauze  is  packed  to  the  bottom  of  each  incision, 
as  thorough  drainage  is  imperative.  Before  commencing  the  suture 
of  the  bowel  the  parts  may  be  irrigated  and  a  soft  rubber  tube  sur- 
rounded by  gauze  introduced  well  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  beyond  the  proposed  site  of  suture.  This  is  to  prevent  soil- 
ing of  the  suture  line,  and  also  to  allow  the  passage  of  gas  and  pos- 
sibly fluid  fseces  during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the 
operation. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch  has  been  opened  and  packed  the  end 
of  the  gauze  packing  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  perineum 
in  front  of  the  anus. 

Resection  and  Amputation  of  Rectum  throagh  the  Sacral  Route 
(Kraske). — This  method  is  well  adapted  for  resectio  recti  for  disease 
situated  high  up,  but  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus 
still  healthy.  It  also  furnishes  the  best  route  for  amputatio  recti  in 
those  cases  where  the  anal  portion  is  also  involved. 

The  bowel  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  before  the  operation 
by  a  course  of  laxatives  and  repeated  rectal  irrigations.  This  prepar- 
atory treatment  should  be  thorough,  and  may  require  one  or  two 
weeks.  If  the  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  so  tight  that  the  bowel 
above  the  site  of  the  constriction  cannot  be  emptied  before  the 
operation,  one  may  do  a  preliminary'  colostomy.  This  should  be  done 
one  or  two  weeks  before  the  rectal  operation.  The  transverse  colon 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  if  the  sigmoid  or  the  de- 
scending colon  is  used  there  may  be  some  diflxculty  in  drawing  down 
the  bowet  at  the  time  of  the  rectal  operation. 

Fon  Resectio  Eecti  (the  anal  portion  being  healthy). 

The  operation  is  described  in  three  steps: — 

1.  Sacral  "Vor  operation":  resection  of  the  coccyx  and  part  of 
the  sacrum. 

2.  Resection  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel. 

3.  Apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel  and  treatment  of  the 
incision,  etc. 

Sacral  "Vor  Operation." — The  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side 
(Hochenegg),  with  the  belly  inclined  somewhat  toward  the  table,  the 
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lower  limbs  strongly  flexed  at  the  knees  and  hips,  and  supported  thus 
by  an  assistant,  or  he  may  rest  upon  the  abdomen  with  the  lower 
limbs  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table.  A  slightly  curved  incision 
with  the  concavity  toward  the  left  is  made.  It  begins  above  on  a 
level  with  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  and  from  two  to  three  fingers' 
breadth  (about  two  inches)  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line;  it  is  carried 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  from  this 
point  it  is  continued  down  in  the  middle  line  upon  the  coccyx,  ending 
at  its  tip.  This  incision  divides  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  exposes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  the  fibers  of  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  incision. 


Fig.  171.— iDcUlon  for  Resection  of  tbe  Rectam  (JTroaltf). 

That  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  which  presents  itself 
in  the  wound  is  incised  and  retracted,  and  there  are  then  exposed, 
lying  underneath,  the  attachment  to  the  sacrum  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  These  structures  are  also  divided  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum. 

In  dividing  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  branches  of  the  gluteal 
artery  are  cut;  these  may  be  clamped  and  tied.  Penetrating  through 
the  fat  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  the  coccygeus,  which  is  attached  to 
the  border  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  the  levator  ani,  which  is 
attached  to  the  coccyx  near  its  tip,  are  exposed.  These  muscles  are 
covered  over  by  a  thin  fascia — the  anal;  they  are  divided  with  the 
Irnife  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.    The  soft  parts  are 
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then  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  from  the  posterior  surface 
and  right  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  while  it  is  forced  forward  the 
sacro-coccygeal  joint  is  opened  from  behind  and  the  bone  seized  with 
the  bone  forceps  and  extirpated.  The  sphincter  ani  is  cut  away  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  close  to  the  bone.  If  the  arteria  sacra  media, 
which  descends  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  is  injured,  it  may  be  clamped 
and  tied. 

The  levator  ani  and  coccygeua  muscles  having  been  already  di- 
vided, the  operator  now  penetrates  through  the  loose,  fatty  tissue 
which  lies  behind  the  rectum  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  expose  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  rectum.  The  rectum  moves  with  respiration, 
and  shows  an  impulse  if  the  patient  coughs  or  strains. 


riS.  172— Back  Part  of  Ilium  and  Sacrum.  Cocorx  removed.  A,  A,  uaual 
line  of  aectlOD  tbrousb  lacrum;  A,  B,  line  of  apctlon  to  remoTe  all  of  lower 
part  of  sacrum;  S/,  lower  end  of  aaero-lllao  articulation:!,  2,  3,  4,  poita- 
nor  ascrml  foramina. 

In  many  cases  one  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  second  step  of 
the  operation:  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  ])art  of  the  rectum. 
At  times,  however,  the  space  is  not  sutficiently  ample,  especially  if 
the  tumor  is  adherent  and  cannot  be  readily  drawn  down  into  the 
wound,  or  if  the  space  between  the  border  of  ihe  sacrum  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  (spatium  sacro-ischiadicum,  Kraske) 
is  unusually  narrow.  In  these  cases  in  order  to  obtain  more  room 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of  the  sacrum.  This  may  be 
done  with  the  chisel,  bone  forceps,  or  saw.  The  soft  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  sacrum  with  the  periosteum  elevator,  and  that  portion  of  the 
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sacrum  then  resected  which  lies  below  a  line  that  commences  at  the 
left  border  of  the  bone,  just  below  the  level  of  the  third  posterior 
Bacral  foramen;  curving  downward  and  inward  toward  the  middle 
line  and  passing  between  tlie  third  and  fourth  posterior  sacral  fo- 
ramina, this  line  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
sacrum.  If  necessary  to  get  still  more  room  the  line  of  section 
through  the  sacrum  may  be  carried  straight  across  the  sacrum,  just 
below  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramina  from  the  left  to  the  right 
border  of  the  bone,  thus  removing  all  of  the  sacrum  below  the  third 
eacral  foramina.  The  line  of  section  through  the  sacrum  may  ter- 
minate at  any  point  between  those  described  above.  The  guide  to 
the  location  of  the  third  sacral  foramen  is  the  lower  end  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articulation.  The  lower  end  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  lies 
just  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen. 

In  making  the  resection  of  the  sacrum  it  is  unwise  to  go  above 
the  lower  border  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen  on  account 
of  the  important  structures  which  emerge  from  the  first,  ?eeoiid,  and 
third  anterior  sacral  foramina  (sacral  plexus).  Through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen  branches  emerge  which  are  distributed  to 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  If  these  branches  are  damaged  some 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  these  organs  will  follow,  but  this  is 
only  temporary,  control  being  rapidly  regained.  If  the  left  half  only 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  removed,  this  disturbance  will 
he  much  less  marked. 

Resection  of  the  Diseased  Portion  of  the  Bowel  (the 
Anal  Pobtion  being  Free  from  Disease). — With  the  fingers  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  freed  upon  its  posterior  aspect 
and  upon  the  sides  from  the  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue  that  sur- 
round it.  It  is  then  likewise  freed  upon  its  anterior  aspect.  As  we 
I)roceed  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
some  connective  tissue  bands  with  the  scissors.  All  blood-vessela 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  they  are  divided.  During  this  step  of  the 
operation  one  should  take  care  not  to  open  into  the  rectum.  When 
the  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  has  been  thus  freed  all  around,  a 
heavy  silk  ligature  or  strip  of  gauze  is  tied  tightly  around  it,  just 
below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease,  and  through  the  anus,  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel,  after  being  again  thoroughly  irrigated,  is  packed 
with  gauze.  The  bowel  is  then  divided  transversely  below  the  liga- 
ture with  the  sci.ssors  or  knife,  thus  cutting  the  diseased  portion  away 
from  the  lower  healthy  (anal)  segment  of  the  bowel.    The  wound  is 
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not  soiled,  because  the  diseased  segment  is  shut  off  by  the  ligature 
which  has  been  applied  about  it,  and  the  lower  anal  segment,  besides 
having  been  thoroughly  sifcrilized,  is  packed  with  gauze. 


Fig.  173.— Rrwctton  of  Rectum  {Kratie).  Rectum  npotrd  and  ligatnr* 
pwiied  around  It  ju>t  below  the  dlieaaed  portion  (*)  tbat  la  to  be  eicl*«4. 
A,  llDC  of  iDclaloo  tbrougb  rectum. 


-Cv 


FIc.  l'<— Resection  of  Rectum  iKratkt).  Diseased  portion  (*)  cut  awar 
from  tbe  bealtby  lower  aoal  portion.  A  ligature  bas  been  placed  about  tba 
rectum  ]utt  aboTp  tbe  diseased  portion,  it,  line  of  section  tbat  separates  tba 
diseased  portion  from  tbe  besltby  upper  portion. 

The  diseased  portion  of  the  gut  is  now  seized,  and.  while  trac- 
tion is  made,  it  is  gradually  dissected  out  of  its  bed  of  fat  and  con- 
nective tissue,  being  thoroughly  iiiolated  upon  all  sides^  so  that  it 
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can  be  puUed  down  as  far  as  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  largely 
by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers.  Just  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  the  disease,  when  this  becomes  feasible,  a  second  ligature  is  thrown 
around  the  rectum  and  tied,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the  diseased  seg- 
ment are  imprisoned  within  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which  is  to  be 
resected.  The  rectum  is  now  drawn  out  of  the  wound  as  far  as  possible, 
and  placed  upon  sterile,  gauze  pads,  and  the  diseased  part  cut  away 
from  the  upper  healthy  portion  of  the  bowel.  Before  this  is  done  an 
assistant  grasps  and  compresses  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  healthy 
segment  of  the  bowel,  beyond  the  intended  line  of  section,  between  the 
fingers,  so  that,  when  the  diseased  portion  is  cut  away,  the  end  of 
the  bowel  cannot  escape,  and  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  con- 
tents. Should  there,  however,  accidentally  be  any  leakage,  the  wound 
is  protected  by  the  compress  which  has  been  arranged  beneath  the 
bowel  before  the  section  is  made. 

The  diseased  portion  having  been  thus  excised,  the  proximal,  or 
upper,  segment  of  the  bowel  is  immediately  packed  with  gauze. 
Bleeding  from  the  edge  of  the  bowel  may  be  checked  by  clamps  and, 
if  necessary,  ligatures. 

In  freeing  the  rectum  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  one  has  to  deal 
with  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  upon  its  front  wall, 
between  it  and  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  and  the  bladder 
in  the  male.  One  should  recognize  this  pouch,  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  open  it,  and,  indeed,  this  is  probably  desirable  in  all  cases,  as  it 
enables  one  to  bring  down  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  with  more 
ease.  After  an  opening  has  been  made  into  this  pouch,  it  may  be 
enlarged  by  cutting  with  the  scissors,  upon  either  side,  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  rectum;  Ihrough  the  opening  thus  made  two  fingers  may 
be  introduced  and  the  bowel  drawn  down;  after  it  has  been  pulled 
down  sufficiently,  one  may  sew  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  peri- 
toneum to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  bowel,  upon  either 
side,  with  several  catgut  sutures;  the  anterior  portion,  however, 
should  be  left  open  for  drainage.  Kraske  advises  against  closing  this 
opening  in  the  peritoneal  pouch  even  in  part.  He  says  that  it  should 
be  loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze,  surrounding  the  rectum  in  front, 
upon  the  sides,  and  behind,  and  reaching  well  up  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity;  the  extremities  of  the  gauze  strips  are  allowed  to  emerge 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  skin  incision,  and  should  be  marked 
for  identification,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  after  five  or  six  days. 
If  this  fold  of  peritoneum  is  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be  oblil- 
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erated  by  its  opposing  surfaces  having  become  agglutinated,  or  the 
growth  may  have  extended  stiii  farther  so  as  to  involve  the  uterus  or 
bladder.  This  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation;  but  some 
surgeons  do  not  consider  it  a  counter-indication  to  the  continuance 
of  the  operation,  because,  if  necessar}',  the  parts  of  these  organs  that 
are  involved  may  be  resected. 

If  the  peritoneal  fold  is  not  involved  in  the  disease  it  can  usually 
be  peeled  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  finger, 
and  in  this  case  one  may  be  able  to  co..iplete  the  operation  without 
opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Diseased  lymphatic  nodes  located  behind  the  rectum,  between 
it  and  the  sacrum,  should  also  be  enucleated.  There  may  be  con- 
siderable bleeding  caused  by  separating  the  rectum  upon  its  posterior 
aspect  and  sides  from  branches  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal;  they 
should  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

ScTURK  OF  THB  Ends  OP  THE  BowEL. — The  Upper  segment 
should  be  sutured  to  the  lower  (anal  portion),  and  this  union  may  be 
either  complete  or  partial. 

Compute  Union,  the  Ideal  Method. — During  the  application  of 
the  sutures  care  should  be  taken  that  no  faeces  soil  the  .suture  line; 
a  wad  of  gauze  packed  into  the  upper,  central,  segment  of  the  bowel 
prevents  this.  There  should  be  no  tension  on  the  upper  segment — 
no  tendency  for  it  to  draw  up  into  the  abdomen  away  from  the  anal 
portion.  Proper  isolation  of  the  rectum  and  the  opening  of  the  peri- 
toneal pouch  will  obviate  this. 

One  may  further  fix  the  upper,  central,  segment  of  the  bowel  in 
the  wound  by  several  non-perforating  sutures.  For  uniting  tlie  ends 
of  the  bowel  fine  silk  sutures  should  be  used.  One  may  commence 
the  suture  in  the  middle  line  anteriorly  and  work  around  upon  either 
side  toward  the  back.  The  sutures  should  be  introduced  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bowel  and  tied  so  that  the  knots  are  within  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel — they  should  be  interrupted,  and  each  should 
include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut,  and  be  placed 
about  V»  c™'  distant  from  each  other.  Those  sutures  which  are 
introduced  last,  and  which  join  the  two  segments  of  the  bowel  poste- 
riorly, must  be  introduced  from  the  outer  surface,  and  do  not  pene- 
trate the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  but  simply  include 
the  outer  coats.  When  these  latter  sutures  are  tied,  the  knots  will 
be  found  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  bowel.  Before  closing  this 
posterior  portion  of  the  wound  Hochenegg  advises  the  introduction 
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of  a  rubbtT  tube  surrounded  by  gauze  from  the  anus  well  up  into 
the  bowel  beyond  the  suture  line.  This  prevents  soiling  of  the  suture 
line  and  also  permits  the  passage  of  gas  and  fluid  faeces  during  the 
few  days  immediately  following  the  operation.  A  strip  of  gauze 
should  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  so  as  to  lead  from  the  suture 
line  upon  each  side  of  the  bowel  out  through  the  incision,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  drainage  for  this  part,  in  the  event  of  the 
sutures  giving  way.  There  is  some  danger  in  complete  closure  of 
the  bowel.  The  sutures  may  tear  through  and  allow  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  to  escape  into  the  wound,  especially  if  the  obstruction 


Fig.  I'i. — ReteettoD  of  Rectum  (Kraike).  DIaeusd  portion  bu  been  as- 
olied  and  tb<  bealtbjr  upper  and  lower  portloaa  bare  been  partlaUj  united 
witb  Interrupted  luturea  tbat  penetrate  the  entire  tbkkneaa  ot  (be  wall  of 
tbe  bowel. 

offered  by  the  disease  had  prevented  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bowel  before  the  operation.  Masses  of  fffices  come  down  and  put  a 
strain  upon  the  stitches;  if  this  accident  occurs,  the  wound  becomes 
infected,  and  we  may  get,  as  a  result,  a  fatal  peritonitis. 

Union  most  often  fails  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  suture  line 
in  the  bowel ;  this  is  due  probably  to  the  damage  done  to  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  bowel,  in  isolating  it.  Such  a  break  of  the  suture 
line,  however,  usually  does  no  harm  if  proper  drainage  of  the  wound 
has  been  provided,  and  usually  the  resulting  fa?cal  fistula  closes  spon- 
taneously, or  may  be  closed  by  use  of  adhesive  plaster  strips  in  dress- 
ing or  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
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Partial  Union. — Instead  of  making  a  complete  union  we  may 
join  the  ends  of  the  segment  of  the  bowel  only  anteriorly  and  upon 
the  sides,  leaving  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound  open.  The  upper 
segment  of  the  bowel  is  then  fixed  in  the  wound  to  prevent  its  re- 
traction. In  this  case  we  wait  for  the  faecal  fistula  that  results  to 
close  spontaneously,  or  else  we  accomplish  this  by  a  subsequent 
operation. 

However  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  treated,  the  wound  should 
be  well  packed  with  iodoform  gauze — not  too  tight,  hut  reaching 
well  down  to  the  bottom  of  all  parts  of  the  wound.  This  ])acking  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  becomes  loosened, — usually  for  about  one 
week, — when  the  wound  is  again  dressed  and  repacked.  The  incision 
in  the  skin  is  partly  closed. 

Fob  Amputatio  Recti  (the  Anal  Portiox  of  the  Bowel  bei.vo 
Involved  in  the  Disease). — If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  lower 
(anal)  portion  of  the  bowel,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  rectum,  the 
skin  incision  should  be  prolonged  from  tlie  lip  of  the  coccyx,  so  as  to 
encircle  the  anus.  After  the  coccyx  and  purl  of  the  sacrum  have  been 
resected  as  described  above,  the  whole  length  of  the  bowel,  including 
the  anal  portion,  is  isolated,  beginning  below  at  the  anus  and  work- 
ing upward.  Upon  either  side  near  the  anus  the  attachment  of  the 
levator  ani  is  separated  from  the  rectum  with  the  scissors,  working 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  At  times,  some  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating the  rectum  from  the  prostate  or  the  vagina  is  experienced. 
A  sound  may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  this  part  of  the 
operation  done  in  the  perineal  position.  This  change  of  position, 
however,  is  probably  unnecessary.  When  the  bowel  has  been  isolated 
to  a  point  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease,  a  ligature  may  be 
thrown  around  the  rectum  and  the  diseased  portion  cut  away.  The 
end  of  the  prdximal  (upper)  part  of  the  bowel  into  which  a  strip  of 
gauze  has  been  packed  is  then  sewed  to  the  margins  of  the  skin  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  with 
interrupted  silk  sutures.  The  wound  is  then  packed  carefully  about 
the  bowel,  above  and  below,  and  the  skin  incision  partly  closed  with 
several  silk  sutures.  The  bowel  may  be  tv^isted  through  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  before  uniting  it  to  the  margin  of  the  skin,  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  artificial  anus  more  retentive. 


PART  VII. 
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The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Groin. — The  groin  may  be  divided 
into  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions.  These  parts  may  be  consid- 
ered more  or  less  together,  on  account  of  the  close  relationship  that 
exists  between  them. 

The  inguinal  region  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  which  lies  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  spumiatic  cord,  in  the 
male,  and  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  By  invaginating  the 
integument  of  the  scrotum,  the  finger  may  be  introduced  into  this 
canal. 

The  femoral  region  corresponds  to  the  upper  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh — the  area  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament.  Under- 
neath Poupart's  ligament,  between  it  and  the  pubic  bone,  there  is  a 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoaa  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve, 
and  the  femoral  vessels,  etc.,  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  Superficial  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Fascia.  —  Be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  groin  there  is  a  loose  connective  tissue  layer 
which  contains  a  varying  amount  of  fat,  and  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  lymphatic  glands,  etc.,  are  located.  This  layer  is 
called  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  In  some  subjects 
it  is  very  thick.  It  is  continuous  with  the  general  fatty  layer  of  the 
body.  In  the  male  it  is  continued  on  to  the  penis,  where  it  is  thin 
and  loose,  forming  one  of  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  scrotum 
is  continued  into  the  dartos.  From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced 
back  into  the  perineum,  where  it  is  known  as  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  female  it  is  continuous  with 
the  fatty  layer  of  the  labia  majora,  each  one  of  which  corresponds 
to  one-half  of  the  scrotum.  The  vessels  which  are  found  in  this 
layer,  and  which  may  be  cut  in  making  the  akin  incisions  in  operating 
upon  these  parts,  are  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex 
iliac,  and  superficial  eslernal  pudic  arteries,  together  with  their  cor- 
responding veins. 

(4-21) 
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The  LTiiruATic  Glands. — The  iymphntic  glands  of  this  region 
are  arranged  in  two  groups:  one  group,  the  inguinal,  is  spread  along 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  drains  the  external  genitals,  scrotum,  penis, 
etc.;  the  other  group  lies  along  the  saphenous  vein,  and  in  and  about 
the  saphenous  openirig.  These  drain  the  lower  limb.  In  extirpating 
the  inguinal  group  of  glands  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  spermatic  cord.  In  extirpating  the  lower, 
femoral,  group  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  one  mnst 
avoid  injury  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  to  the  femoral  vein, 
especially  when  excising  those  glands  that  are  lodged  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  the  SorERFiciAL  Fascia. — .\ftcr  the  fatty 
layer  has  been  removed  from  this  region  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  thin,  and  covers  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  the 
fascia  lata  in  the  femoral  region.  It  is  adherent,  in  the  middle  line, 
to  the  linea  alba,  and,  just  below  Poupart'a  ligament,  to  the  fascia 
lata.  In  the  male  it  forms  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  penis,  and  is 
continued  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  dartos,  and  backward 
beyond  the  scrotum,  into  the  perineum,  where  it  forms  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  perineum  it  is  attached 
laterally  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  to  the  transverse  peri- 
neal raph6.  In  the  female  this  layer  is  continued  into  the  labia 
majora.  This  fascia  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins,  or  pillars,  of 
the  external  ring,  and  is  known  as  the  external  spermatic  fascia. 
Entrance  into  the  inguinal  canal  cannot  be  effected  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised.  From  the  margins  of  the  ring  this  layer 
of  fascia  is  continued  downward,  surrounding  the  cord  and  forming 
one  of  its  investments,  and  below,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  found 
in  the  scrotum  as  the  dartos.  Below  Pou|uirt's  ligament,  in  the 
femoral  region,  this  layer  of  fascia  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  margins 
of  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  where  it  is  perforated 
by  numerous  vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  is  called  the  cribriform 
fascia.  From  this  point  on,  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  may  be 
studied  separately. 

The  Inguinal  Region. — The  inguinal  region  is  the  site  of  in- 
guinal hernia.  After  removing  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  from  the  inguinal  region  (including  the  margins  of  the  exter- 
nal ring),  we  expose  the  aponeurogis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  into  which  tlie  linger  may  be  introduced,  and 


Klg  I7A.— InKUliml  and  Feimirul  Ki-Kions.  /  J',  idgf  i,!  Inliiluiiii  pruiiiui.  /'I.  (t'nioritl 
vrln;  {..l.llnpa  Blbii :  /,N,  liiica  si-mlluiiarls:  /',  Paupurl*  llgaiiic>ut.  The  nternal 
Inguinal  ring  Is  shown  with  the  spcrnialU'  cord  i-merKlnK.  Tbv  flbcra  crossing  tbc  upper 
outer  angle  of  the  ring  are  known  as  the  Intereolumuur  libers. 
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from  which  the  spermatic  cord  (the  round  ligament  in  the  female) 
is  seen  to  emerge. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  the  strong,  smooth, 
glistening,  bluish-white,  fibrons  expansion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Its  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction  downward  and  inward 
toward  the  middle  line,  and  join  with  each  other  in  the  linea  alba. 
The  lower  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  col- 
lected into  a  thick  bimdle  to  form  Poupart's  ligament. 

Poupart's  ligament  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  extends  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Both  these  bony  processes  are 
easily  made  out;  the  latter,  the  spine  of  the  pubcs,  is  readily  felt 
beneath  the  soft  parts  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pubic  bone, 
about  three-fourths  inch  from  the  symphysis.  The  fibers  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  immediately  above  Poupart's 
ligament  pass  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  interlacing  with  those 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  symphysis,  and  there 
is  thus  left  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  This  so-called  ring  is  simply  a  split  in 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  Its  outer,  or  lower,  border, 
or  pillar,  is  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament;  its  inner,  or  upper, 
border,  or  pillar,  is  formed  by  those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  which  are  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  »ym- 
physis,  interlacing  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  apex  of  this 
opening  is  directed  upward  and  outward;  its  base  corresponds  to  the 
crest,  or  upper  surface,  of  the  body  of  the  pubic  bone,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  which  is  included  between  the  pubic  spine,  to  which  Pou- 
part's ligament  is  attached,  and  the  symphysis.  Various  stay  fibers 
are  seen  in  the  aponeurosis,  passing  from  below  upward  and  inward, 
near  the  apex  of  the  external  ring.  These  serve  to  bind  the  pillars 
of  the  ring  firmly  together,  and  are  called  the  intercolumnar  fibers. 

The  spermatic  cord  (round  ligament  in  the  female)  is  seen 
emerging  from  the  external  ring,  and  a  director  may  be  introduced 
through  the  ring  upward  and  outward  into  the  inguinal  canal.  From 
the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament — i.e.,  from  the  external  pillar 
of  the  ring — a  triangular  sheet  of  fibers  is  given  off,  which  is  reflected 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  and  is  continued  into  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  This  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament,  or  CoUes's  ligament,  and  is  situated  behind  the 
inner  end  of  the  external  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 
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and  serves  to  strengthen  this  part.  If  we  examine  still  further  this 
inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e.,  the  external  pillar  of  the 
ring, — we  find  given  oil  from  its  lower  border,  just  before  its  attach- 
ment to  the  pubic  spine,  a  strong  triangular  band,  which  is  attached 
to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  a  prominent  ridge  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pubic  bone,  which  is  continued  outward  and  backward  from 
the  pubic  spine  to  the  edge,  or  brim,  of  the  true  pelvis.  This  band 
in  known  as  Gimbernat's  ligament.  It  presents  an  outer,  sharp, 
curved  edge,  and  is  of  much  anatomical  interest  in  the  study  of 
femoral  hernia. 

The  Inguinal  Canal. — The  inguinal  canal  is  an  oblique  slit  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and.  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  greater 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  the  tighter  its  closure.  It  is  from  4 
to  5  cm.  (one  and  one-half  inches)  long,  and  lies  above  and  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament.  It  terminates  beneath  the?  integument  at 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  which  is  located  just  above  the  crest  of  the 
pubes. 

If  we  introduce  a  director  through  the  extenial  ring  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  pass  it  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward  under- 
neath the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  to  a  point  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e.,  the  location  of 
the  internal  ring, — and  then  split  the  aponeurosis  upon  this,  we 
open  up  the  inguinal  canal  and  expose  its  contents:  the  spermatic 
cord,  in  the  male;  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  The  cut  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated 
freely  from  the  underlying  parts  with  the  finger.  The  spermatic 
cord  is  a  structure  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testicle:  the 
artery  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  and  their 
corresponding  veins;  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  pampiniform 
venous  plexus.  As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they 
are  all  hound  together  into  a  single  rounded  cord  by  a  strong  sheath 
of  fascia,  the  infundibular  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia.  De- 
scending upon  the  cord  are  also  seen  the  fibers  of  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  are  derived  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
in  the  descent  of  the  testes.  The  cord  is  also  accompanied,  in  its 
course  through  the  inguinal  canal,  by  the  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve  and  the  inguinal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal 
nerve. 


Fig.    177 —Tbf    InRuliial    Canal.      The    canal     has    been    hu-  '  \- 

BpMttinK  the  npooeuroiiis  of  the  external  oblique  (.11,  whUh  Is  »;i..  .ili 

the  artery  foreips  and  drawn  upward;  t'7'.  edge  of  the  Internal  nhllqu<' 
muBf  le  (( enjoined  t'ndon);  K.  dotted  line  repreaenlA  the  course  of  (he  deep 
fpfgoBtrie  artiry.  whieh  is  located  beneath  the  transversalis  fascia:  /', 
FouparCs  IlKamem:  Tf.  transveraalla  fascia,  which  forms  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  Inguinal  ranal:  77.,  triangular  ligament,  which  Is  given  off  from  the 
Inner  end  of  Pouuart's. 
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After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  opened  by  splitting  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  external  oblique,  the  free,  curved,  fleshy  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  is  exposed  to  view.  This  muscle,  the  part  seen  here, 
arises  from  the  outer  half  of  Pouparfs  ligament.  If  the  edge  of  this 
muscle  is  raised  and  drawn  upward  and  outward  for  a  short  distance, 
or  incised,  we  expose  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  lies  beneath  the 
internal  oblique.  That  portion  of  the  transversalis  which  is  thus 
exposed  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
covered  by  the  internal  oblique,  and  is  not  seen  until  the  edge  of 
this  latter  muscle  has  been  drawn  aside. 

•Toward  the  outer  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  these  two  muscles, 
where  they  arise  from  Poupart's  ligament,  are  situated  for  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord.  They  then  arch  inward 
above  the  cord,  and,  joining  with  each  other,  become  tendinous,  and, 
as  the  conjoined  tendon,  descend  behind  the  cord,  to  be  attached  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pubic  bone;  i.e.,  the  crest  and  the  pectin- 
eal line.  The  conjoined  tendon,  at  its  attachment  to  the  pubic 
bone,  is  placed  behind  the  external  ring,  and  participates  in  the 
formation  of  the  inner  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  that  portion  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  which  is  included  betwe<in  the  arching 
free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Poupart's  liga- 
ment below  is  formed  by  the  transversalis  fascia  only.  This  fascia 
is  a  fibrous  layer  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
including  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
it  is  here  exposed  to  view  where  the  muscle  is  deficient;  t.e.,  between 
ihe  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Poupart's  ligament 
below.  Through  the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal  the  several  structures  which  go  to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord 
(round  ligament  in  the  female)  pass  forward  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  being  provided  with  a  strong,  fii)rous  sheath,  which  is  known 
as  the  infundibular  process,  by  the  fascia  transversalis.  This  sheatli 
incloses  the  several  elements  of  which  the  cord  is  composed,  and 
serves  to  bind  them  together  into  a  single  bundle,  which  traverses 
the  inguinal  canal  and  emerges  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The 
point  at  which  the  structures  which  constitute  the  spermatic  cord 
pass  forward  into  the  inguinal  canal  is  the  site  of  the  internal  ingui- 
nal ring.  The  internal  ring  is  an  opening  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment.    The  inguinal  canal  proper  has  no  internal  opi-nitig;    i.e..  it 
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does  not  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  internal  in- 
guinal ring  is  really  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  which 
is,  in  reality,  the  sheath  that  is  provided  to  the  spermatic  cord  from 
(he  transversalis  fascia. 

The  infundibular  process  is  a  glove-finger-like  diverticuliun,  or 
pocket,  which  is  derived  from  the  fascia  tratisversalis,  being  pro- 
longed downward  into  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  and,  through 
this,  the  testicle,  drawing  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  after  it,  descends 
in  its  journey  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  the  testis 
has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  the  upper  part  of  this 
infundibular  process — i.e.,  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  cord 
— contracts  and  shrinks  so  closely  around  the  structures  which  make 
up  the  cord,  and  which  are  contained  within  it,  that  its  cavity  is, 
in  this  way,  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  shrunken  infundibular 
process  remains  permanently  as  the  proper  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord. 

The  lower  part,  however,  of  the  infundibular  process  remains 
permanently  unchanged  as  one  of  the  layers  of  the  scrotum. 

The  contraction  of  the  infundibular  process  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  may  be  incomplete,  and  there  may  be  thus  left  a 
space  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular  process),  into 
which  the  point  of  the  finger  may  be  insinuated  from  within  the 
abdomen.  The  finger  under  these  circumstances  does  not  enter  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  passes  through  the  internal  ring  into  the  proper 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  mouth  of  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, the  "internal  ring,"  may  be  beat  studied  from  within  the  ab- 
domen, after  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  this  portion  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  has  been  stripped  away. 

Beneath  the  transversalis  fascia — i.e.,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal — is  found  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  with 
an  intervening  stratum  of  loose  connective  tissue,  containing  fat,  be- 
tween it  and  the  transversalis  fascia;  this  is  the  so-called  subperi- 
toneal connective  tissue  layer.  The  layer  of  peritoneum  which  lies 
behind,  or  rather  beneath,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
presents  no  opening  whatever.  Within  the  abdomen,  about  the 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  "internal  ring,"  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  adherent  to  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  may  show  a  slight 
bulging  into  the  neck  of  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the 
cord). 

In  the  study  of  these  parts  the  deep  epigastric  artery  plays 
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an  important  role.  This  artery  may  be  seen,  or  its  pulsation  felt, 
as  it  lies  beneath  the  transversalis  fascia  in  the  subperitoneal  con- 
neeti've  tissue  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  periioiieum. 
The  artery  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  veins.  It  arises  from  the 
external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  this  vessel  passes  out  of  the  ab- 
domen under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  ascends  obliquely  upward  and 
inward  toward  the  umbilicus  to  reach  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  It  passes  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
about  the  middle,  and  so  divides  it  into  two  parts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner.  The  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
that  part  which  lies  external  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  formed 
by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  underlying  peritoneum,  and  pre- 
sents the  opening  through  which  the  structures  that  form  the 
spermatic  cord  (round  ligament)  leave  the  abdomen,  the  internal 
ring.  The  presence  of  this  orifice  tends  to  weaken  this  outer  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  that  part  which  lies  internal 
to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  strengthened,  in  part,  by  several 
additional  layers.  From  before  backward  this  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  formed  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
conjoined  tendon,  transversalis  fascia,  and  parietal  peritoneum. 
This  inner  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is, 
therefore,  much  more  secure  than  the  outer  part. 

A  hernia  that  protrudes  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  external  to  the  deep  epigastric — i.e.,  one  which  pnsses 
through  the  "internal  ring"  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
cord — is  an  oblique,  or  external,  inguinal  hernia,  the  common  va- 
riety. In  those  cases  in  which  the  upper  part,  or  neck,  of  the  infun- 
dibular process  has  failed  to  become  tightly  contracted  nround  the 
elements  of  the  cord  right  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  emerge 
from  the  abdomen,  the  predisposition  to  hernia  is,  without  doubt, 
more  pronounci-d.  ond  this  is  especially  the  case  if,  in  addition,  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  normally  adherent  about  the  site  of  the  "in- 
ternal ring,*'  shows  a  certain  degree  of  bulging  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patent  infundibular  process. 

A  hernia  that  bulges  forward  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  is  a 
direct,  or  interna!,  inguinnl  hernia.  Such  a  hernia  does  not  pass 
through  the  "internal  ring"  and  descend  along  the  course  of  the 
cord,  within  its  sheath  (infundibular  process),  but  bulges  directly 
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forward  into  thu  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and, 
besides  the  transversalis  fascia,  it  may  have  to  push  the  conjoined 
tendon,  etc.,  before  it,  or  else  force  its  way  between  the  fibiTs  of 
this  structure.  Tliese  accessory  structures  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  formation  of  a  direct  hernia,  which  vaiicty  is  much 
less  common  than  the  oblicjue. 

In  the  female  the  inguinal  canal  and  rings  are  all  less  well  de- 
veloped than  in  the  male.  The  round  ligament  is  a  thin  structure, 
often  difficult  to  find.  After  passing  through  the  in»;uinal  canal 
it  emerges  from  the  external  ring,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  about  the  external  ring  and  in  the  labia  majora. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  female. 
When  it  occurs,  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  male,  and  may  de- 
scend into  the  labia  majora. 

The  Descent  of  the  Testes.  —  The  testes  (ovuries  in  the 
female)  are  developed  within  the  abdomen  from  the  Wolffian  body, 
and  in  early  foetal  life  they  are  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  near  the  kidneys.  They  lie  not  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  but,  like  the  kidney,  behind  the  peritoneum,  which 
is  adherent  to  their  front  surface.  From  this  position,  the  testes, 
during  the  later  months  of  foetal  life,  gradually  descend.  They  de- 
scend behind  the  peritoneum  and  enter  the  infundibular  process 
through  its  mouth,  the  "internal  ring."  Finally,  during  the  last 
month  of  intra-uterine  life  they  arrive  at  their  normal  destination, 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  pouch. 

The  ovaries  descend  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  do  not  paa>  I 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the  testis  there  is  a  pouch-like 
bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  either 
inguinal  region.  A  shallow  pouch  is  thus  formed  on  either  .^ide, 
which  gradually  becomes  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  join  together 
in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  scrotum.  Each  of  these  pouches  is 
lined  on  its  internal  aspect  by  a  sac-like  prolongation  from  the  trans- 
versalis fascia  (infundibular  process).  These  pouches  are  empty 
and  ready  to  receive  the  testes. 

Reaching  from  the  testis  as  it  lies  within  the  abdomen,  down- 
ward into  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process  (scrotum),  there 
is  a  musculo-fibrous  structure,  the  gubernaculum  of  Hunter.  It 
serves  to  lead  the  testis  down  into  the  scrotal  sac. 

About  the  sixth  month  of  fcetal  life  the  descent  of  the  testis 


1.  At  Sixth  Month. 

Ttr<lls  locilrd  In  the  back  pan  of  the  aMomlnal  civlly.  covetnl  by  the  perltoaeum  upon 

Its  anterior  aspect. 
G,  guhernaculum  of  Hunter. 

IP,  InlunJIbular  procns  of  (he  innsverulls  fucla. 
P,  pcrltijneuni  lining  the  Inti-rlor  of  abilomlnal  cavlt>'. 
S,  scrotum, 
r,  testis. 

TF,  irAnsversalls  fascia. 
t^D,  vas  deferens. 

2.  AT  TH6  Seventh  Month. 

The  testis  has  ilescendej  Into  the  Ini^uinal  region  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Infundibular 
process— future  lnlern.il  Inguinal  rjnt;. 

s.   At  THE  Eighth  Month. 
The  testis  has  entered  the  infundibular  process.  ciirr>ln2  a  process  of  tlie  perltoorum 

with  It. 
K/>,  vaginal  process  of  perlloneum. 

i.   AT  Ninth  Month. 
Testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  infundlbubf  process, — scratum, — carrjlne  process 
of  perfioiwum  wlih  It. 

.1.    Third  to  Fourth  Week  after  Birth. 

Testis  Is  located  In  the  bottom  of  the  Infundibular  process — scrotum.  Obllierailun 
tias  brfan  In  (he  vaginal  process. 

II.    SivERAL  Months  after  Uirth. 

Normal  odutt  i.ondlt]on. 

TestU  rests  In  K>ttum  'if  I nfunJIhuUr  process — scrotum.  The  vaginal  process  which 
accompanied  (he  testis  In  Its  descent  has  become  ublltetaled  e.scep(  for  (bat  portion 
of  lis  ex(ent  which  corresponds  (o  (he  (estls.  This  remains  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
(esds. 

Cr,  cavKy  of  (unlca  vaginalis  testis. 


Be.  ITS.— Dfsceni  of  the  Testis. 
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.begins.  The  gubemaculum  contracts  and  draws  the  testis  downward 
toward  the  inguinal  region.  About  the  seventh  month  the  lesiia 
arrives  at  the  "internal  ring,"  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  infun- 
dibular process.  The  testis  then  passes  into  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, and,  as  it  does  so,  it  brings  a  bag-like  process  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  adherent  to  it,  with  it.  This  is  called  the  vaginal  process 
of  the  peritoneum.  At  the  eighth  month  the  testis  is  found  in  the 
infundibular  pouch,  together  with  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  accompanies  it,  and  during  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  pouch,  the 
scrotum,  together  with  its  vaginal  peritoneal  process. 

The  testis  may  be  interrupted  in  its  journey  into  the  scrolum 
at  any  point,  and  may  remain  stationary  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  condition  occasionally  comptiuatcs  con- 
genital hernia.  After  the  testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotal  sac,  the  peritoneal  pouch,  which  accompanied  it,  becomes, 
for  that  part  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to  the  vas  deferens, 
gradually  obliterated.  This  process  of  obliteration  commences  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  and  extends  upward  toward  its  abdominal 
orifice,  and  downward  toward  the  testis,  and,  in  the  adult,  this  ob- 
literated portion  of  the  vaginal  process  is  represented  only  by  a 
fibrous  strand  that  is  found,  together  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord. 

The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process,  that  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  testis,  remains  permanently  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.  At  birth  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  is  still  pervious, 
but  very  much  shrunken,  and  becomes  rapidly  obliterated  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  extra-uterine  life. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch,  the  vaginal  process,  which  accompanies 
the  testis  in  its  descent,  remains  pervious  after  birth  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and,  if  its  orifice  is  large  enough  to  permit,  a  coil 
of  intestine  may  enter;   and  we  shall  then  have  a  congenital  hernia. 

In  the  female  the  round  ligament  is  the  remains  of  the  guber- 
naculum.  The  ovary  descends  like  the  testis,  but  does  not  leave  the 
abdominal  cavity;  it  remains  in  the  pelvis.  It  does,  however,  ex- 
ceptionally leave  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  then  be  found  in 
the  labia  majora.    Congenital  hernia  is  uncommon  in  the  female. 

To  recapitulate:  There  are  two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia, 
the  direct,  or  internal,  and  the  oblique,  or  external.  The  direct 
is  always  acquired,  and  is  less  common  than  the  indirect.     In  this 
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variety  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  (the  hernial  sac) — containing,  for  ex- 
ample, a  loop  of  gut — simply  forces  that  part  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  that  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric 
artery  before  it  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  finally  down  through 
the  external  ring. 

The  oblique  variety  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

A  congenital  hernia  is  due  to  the  absence  of  obliteration  in  the 
vaginal  peritoneal  process.  If  this  process  remains  patent  through- 
out its  entire  length,  the  hernial  contents — for  example,  a  coil  of  gut 
— simply  drop  into  the  open  pouch,  and  we  liave  the  usual  form  of 
congenital  hernia. 

An  acquired  oblique  hernia  is  produced  after  the  Vaginal  process 
has  become  completely  and  permanently  obliterated.  In  this  variety 
the  contents — for  example,  a  coil  of  gut — must  force  an  entirely  new 
pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac.  before  it. 
This  peritoneal  sac  enters  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process 
("internal  ring'')  like  a  wedge,  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
spermatic  cord,  inclosed  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process),  which  it  simply  distends;  or  else,  after  passing  through  the 
internal  ring  into  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the  cord),  it 
causes  a  bulging  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  cord, 
with  the  result  that  a  pocket,  or  pouch,  is  formed,  which  is  really 
an  offshoot  from  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  and  in  this  pouch  the 
hernial  peritoneal  sac  is  found,  together  with  the  hernial  contents. 

An  acquired  hernia  may  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  in- 
guinal Ci^nal  and  enter  the  scrotum,  but  its  sac  is  always  entirely 
distinct  from  the  original  vaginal  peritoneal  process,  and  its  con- 
tents are  never  to  be  found  in  the  same  cavity  with  the  testis,  aa 
is  the  case  in  the  congenital  variety. 

A  partial  obliteration  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum 
may  occur,  and  we  may  then  have  an  infantile,  or  encysted,  hernia. 
In  this  case  the  vaginal  process  is  occluded  at  or  near  its  mouth, 
but  remains  open  throughout  a  part  of  its  extent  below.  We  then 
have  a  hernia,  with  its  own  newly  acquired  peritoneal  sac,  like  an 
ordinary  acquired  hernia,  passing  through  the  internal  ring  and 
downward  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  pushing  the  closed,  but 
unobliterated,  vaginal  peritoneal  process  in  front  of  it.  Wlien  such  a 
hernia  is  operated  upon,  it  looks  as  though  there  were  two  separate 
and  distinct  sacs.  The  unobliterated  vaginal  process,  within  which 
tlie  testis  is  found,  is  entered  first,  and  then  a  second  serous  sac,  the 


Fig.  179.— Normal  Conditloti  of  Inguinal  Region.  Scrotum,  etc.  T<>BtlB  In 
Iwttom  of  Bnrolum  nnrt  Tn^^lnnl  pmceHH  obliterated.  TT*,  cttYlty  of  tunlCB 
vagina  Is  U-slis;  /V.  Intctttin*'  wUhtti  abduiulnal  cnvKy,  ///,  iiUiTnnl  nii;iilnul 
ring — thp  mouth  of  the  originul  Infundibular  process  of  the  transvrnialfs 
fascia:  P,  peritoneum  lining  abdominal  cavity:  TF,  transversalls  fascia; 
VD.  Ta     defereoa;     Vf,  vaginal  process  of  perltoneuoi — ablllerated. 


Fig.  IJO.— Condition  of  Parte  In 
Prvaenoe  of  n  Cengenltnl  (Oblique  In- 
gulnal)  Hernia.  Not''  that  the  vaginal 
prnr!«9B  la  patent,  unobllterntrd,  and 
that   a    coll    of    Intestine    boa    entered. 


Fig.  181.— Condition  nf  P.-ir(j>  In 
Presence  of  an  Acrjulred  ObllQue  In- 
guinal Hernia.  Note  that  the  vaginal 
process  (V/'i  is  obliterated  and  that  a 
coll  of  intestine  has  pushed  Its  way 
down  Into  the  original  infuikdibular 
process  (sbeatb  of  the  spermatic  cord), 
driving  a  new  proeeas  of  peritoneum  iN> 
bi'fore  It.  This  peritoneal  process  forma 
the  aac  of  tbe  hernia. 
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true  hernial  sac,  is  met  with  and  incised,  and  within  this  the  hernial 
contents  are  encountered. 

The  Femoral  Reoiox. — The  area  immediately  below  Poupart'a 
ligament  is  known  as  the  femoral  region. 

The  Fascia  Lata  is  exposed  after  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
have  been  removed.  This  is  a  strong,  aponeurotic  layer  which  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  serves  to  bind  them 
into  a  compact  mass.  It  is  attached  above,  in  front,  to  the  whole 
length  of  Poupart'a  ligament,  from  the  pubic  spine  to  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  sjiine;  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  behind, 
to  the  sacrum;  and,  internally,  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 

Just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  enters  the  femoral  vein,  the  fascia  lata  presents  an  oval  open- 
ing, the  saphenous  opening.  It  is  only  exposed  after  the  cribriform 
fascia  (that  part  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  which  is 
attached  to  the  margins  of  the  saphenous  opening)  has  been  re- 
moved. The  outer  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  is  sharp  and 
curved,  and  was  called  by  Allan  Burns  the  falciform  process.  If 
tlie  falciform  process  is  traced  upvvard  and  inward,  it  is  found  to  be 
continuous  with  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  with  Gim- 
bemat's  ligament,  some  of  its  fibers  being  attached,  with  this  latter 
ligament,  to  the  pubic  bone.  Below,  the  falciform  process  is  seen 
to  curve  inward  underneath  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  becoming 
continuous  here  with  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  which  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  The  free  edge  of 
the  falciform  process,  and  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  external  to 
it,  cover  the  femoral  sheath  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  and  are  known 
as  the  "iliac  portion"  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  attached  above  to  the 
whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligamefnt,  and  externally  is  continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius  muscle. 

That  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  upon  which  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  rests,  and  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  may  be  traced 
upward,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  from  which  the  pectineus  muscle  arises. 
This  is  known  as  the  "pubic  portion"  of  the  fascia  lata.  Beneath  the 
femoral  vessels  this  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  continuous, 
externally,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  (fascia 
iliaca).  Above,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  this  fascia,  which  covers 
the  pectineus  muscle,  is  thickened,  and  is  known  as  the  pubic  liga- 
ment of  Cooper.    These  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  iliac  and 
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pubic  portions,  are  so  arranged  that  a  slit-like  opening,  the  saphenous 
opening,  exists  between  them,  and  through  this  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  joins  the  femoral  vein. 

The  femoral  vessels,  inclosed  within  their  sheath,  are  sand- 
wiched in  between  these  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  resting 
behind  upon  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas 
muscles,  and  covered  in  front  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 
The  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  have  just  been  described, 
tire  iliac  and  pubic  portions,  are  simply  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
fascia,  and  are  seen  to  be  directly  continuous  with  each  other,  below 
the  saphenous  opening  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  The  pubic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  corresponds  to  the  pectineus  muscle, 
is,  as  already  said,  continuous  externally,  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  with  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle.  One  should  not  confuse  the  names  "iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata"  with  "iliac  fascia." 

The  Space  Bentalh  Poupart's  Ligament.  —  Through  this  space 
the  ilio-psoaa  muscle  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  the  femoral 
vessels  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle,  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  occupies 
the  outer  part  of  the  space.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  a  thick  mass 
of  muscle  which  has  its  origin  within  the  abdomen  from  the  iliac 
fossa,  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  etc.  It  consists  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  and  passes  downward  under  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  thigh,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

Within  the  abdomen  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thick 
fascia,  the  fascia  iiiaca,  which  is  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrje  and  to  the  sacrum,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis. 

At  Poupart's  ligament,  that  part  of  the  iliac  fascia  which  covers 
the  outer  portion  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle — i.e.,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament — does  not  pass  down  into  the 
thigh  with  the  muscle,  but  is  attached  to  Poupart's  lifrainent,  whence 
it  is  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transversalis 
fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall.  Internal  to  this,  however,  corre.«ponding  to  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  fascia  which  covers  the  muscle 
passes  with  the  muscle,  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  down  into  the 
thigh,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  continuous,  behind  the 
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sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectin- 
eu8  muscle  (pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  Immediately  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament  the  iliac  fascia  is  thickened,  and  this  thickened 
portion  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
ligamentous  band  of  fibers,  but  simply  a  thickened  portion  of  the 
fascia  iliaca  as  it  passes  with  the  iUo-psoas  muscle  under  Poupart's 
ligament  into  the  thigh.  It  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  outer 
and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  downward  and  inward  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  thus  to  divide  the  space  un- 
derneath Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions;  an  outer,  the  ilio- 
psoas space,  which  contains  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  and  an  inner  and  upper,  the  femoral  space,  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  femoral  space  ia  bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament; 
below,  it  is  bounded  externally  by  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament,  and, 
internally,  by  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  so-called  pubic 
ligament  of  Cooper  is  simply  the  thickened  upper  portion  of  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle.  Internally,  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  sharp,  curved  edge  of  Qimbernat's  ligament.  The 
space  is  limited  externally  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's  ligament 
and  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament. 

Tks  Femoral  Shealh. — As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh, 
through  the  femoral  space,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  special  connective 
tissue  sheath,  and  rest  upon  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  muscles. 
The  femoral  sheath  is  a  funnel-shaped  connective  tissue  envelope 
which  is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  the  femoral  space, 
inclosing  the  vessels  as  they  pass  into  the  thigh.  Corresponding  to 
its  commencement  at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  femoral  sheath  is  wide- 
mouthed,  and  attached  all  around  to  the  margins  of  the  femoral 
space.  Above,  it  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament;  below,  to  the 
ilio-pectineal  ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  fascia  covering  the 
ilio-psoas  muscle)  and  to  the  ligament  of  Cooper  (thickened  upper 
portion  of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle).  Internally, 
it  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  Gimbemat's  ligament.  The  femoral 
sheath  is  continued  but  a  short  distance  downward  upon  the  femoral 
vessels,  becoming  narrow  and  contracted  below,  and  closely  applied 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  which 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  by  connective 
tissue   septa.     In   the   outer   compartment    the  femoral   artery   i3 
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lodged;  in  the  middle,  the  femoral  vein;  the  inner  compartment 
contains  a  lymphatic  gland  and  some  loose  connective  tissue,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  that  enter  the  abdomen  from 
the  lower  extremity.  This  space,  the  iuner,  is  called  the  crural  canal. 
It  is  inclosed  within  the  femoral  sheath,  and  reaches  from  Gim- 
hemat's  ligament  downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with  the  fem- 
oral, at  which  point  the  crural  canal  ceases  to  exist,  because  here  the 
femoral  sheath  is  applied  directly  to  the  wall  of  the  femoral  vein. 

The  orifice  of  this  crural  space,  or  canal,  is  called  the  crural 
ring.  The  crural  ring  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament;  be- 
low, by  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it,  and 
which  is  here  thickened  and  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper; 
internally,  by  Gimbemat's  ligament;  and,  externally,  by  the  femoral 
vein.  A  femoral  hernia,  as  it  descends  into  the  thigh,  usually  oc- 
cupies this  crural  canal,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein, 
and,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with 
the  femoral  vein,  where  the  crural  canal  terminates,  it  presents  in 
the  saphenous  opening. 

Study  of  the  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Begioni  from  Within  the 
Abdomen. — To  examine  these  regions  from  within  the  abdomen,  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on  either  side, 
passing  from  th«  umbilicus  outward  and  then  downward  to  a  point 
just  external  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  Inguinal  Region. — The  bladder  is  seen  to  occupy  the  an- 
terior median  portion  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  when  moderately  full 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
peritoneum  which  covers  the  bladder  is  continued  forward  from  the 
fundus  of  that  organ  over  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  presents  several  folds,  or  ridges, 
which  are  caused  by  the  projection  ot  prominent  underlying  struct- 
ures. These  several  ridges,  or  plicae,  converge  in  a  direction  upward, 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  include  between  them  areas  which  are 
more  or  less  depressed,  and  which  are  called  fovese.  In  the  middle  line, 
reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  umbilicus,  the 
peritoneum  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  fold  by  the  superior  ligament  of 
the  bladder,  the  remains  of  the  fa?tal  urachus.  External  to  this,  pass- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  um- 
bilicus, there  is  a  fold,  beneath  which  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
artery  runs.    Still  more  externally  there  is  another  fold,  which  corre- 
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Fig.  ISl— The  Pelvis  and  LlKameuu  of  the  Illo-pubii-  Kegion.  FH,  (enioral 
■pace:  O.  Olmbemai's  IlKnmeut:  //'.  Illo-perUneal  ligament:  IPH.  Ilto-paou 
epice;    /',  Poupart'a  ligament:    I'H,  pubic  spine. 


PlR.  lU.— Femoral  Space.  Femoral  reneli  and  abeath  aa  tbey  poaa  under 
Poupart'a  ligament  have  been  cleared  away.  Poupart'a  ligament  lifted  upon 
hook.  The  lllacus  and  paoaa  muaclea  are  covered  by  their  faacla,  the  faacia 
l.laca.  //'.  lllo-pectloeal  ligament— thickened  portion  of  the  faacia  that  Inveau 
the  lllo-paoaa  muacle:  A./*,  Poupart'a  ligament:  /',  pubic  ligament  o(  Coov«— 
upprr  thickened  part  of  the  fnacla  that  cavers  the  ix»:t.\ti«u«  tax^wAe. 


Fig.  186.— Deep  FiTnoral  Region— thr>  Fi'moral  V'^srels,  etc..  Cut  Across  lu  they 
Emerge  I'nder  Poupart's  LlKamcnt.  .IT.  anterior  erurnl  nerve;  CT.  edge  of  the  con- 
Joined  tendon:  Cfi.  crurtt)  ring:  fl*  dotted  line  Indicates  the  course  of  the  deep 
iplgastrlc  artery;  FS,  tetnorBl  sheath:  (i.  Olmbernat's  ligament:  IP,  lllo-pectlneal 
llg»ni<nt;  /'.  Poupart's  ligament:  //•.',  pectlneus  mUB<le.  This  muscle  rests  upon  the 
pubic  bone  and  ts  covered  by  its  fascia,— the  pectineal  fascia,— which  is  somewhat 
ihtckraed  Immedintely  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  Is  known  as  the  pubic 
ligament  of  Cooper.  It  will  be  ootlcrd  that  the  femoral  sbeath  is  divided  Into  thr«e 
compart  men  ti!;  the  ouler  for  the  femora!  iirtery:  the  middle  for  the  femoral  vein;  the 
Inner  (t'/f)  Is  the  crural  ring,  the  mouth  of  the  crural  canal. 
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Eponds  to  the  course  of  the  deep  epigafitric  artery;  this  is  a  large  vessel 
given  off  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  it  passes  out  of 
the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  veins.  The  peritoneal  folds  are  named,  respectively,  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  media,  corresponding  to  the  urachus,  in  the  middle 
line;  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis,  corresponding  to  the  oblit- 
erated hypogastric  artery;  and  the  plica  epigastrica,  corresponding  to 
the  epigastric  artery  and  vein.  Between  these  peritoneal  folds,  or 
plica2,  are  the  foveas,  already  mentioned,  which  are  deeper  in  some 
subjects  than  in  others.  Externa!  to  the  plica  epigastrica  is  the  fovea 
inguinalis  externa.  Between  the  plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico- 
umbilicalis  lateralis  is  the  fovea  inguinalis  interna.  Between  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicnlis  media  is 
the  fovea  aupravesicalis. 

The  Fovea  Inguinalis  Externa. — After  the  peritoneum  has  been 
stripped  ofT  from  this  area,  and  some  loose  connective  tissue  (sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue)  which  lies  beneath  it  has  been  removed, 
we  expose  the  transversalis  fascia.  This  fascia  presents  the  opening 
into  the  infundibular  process,  the  so-called  "interna!  ring,"  which  is 
located  about  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart'a  ligament. 
The  vas  deferens,  spermatic  artery,  veins,  etc.,  structures  of  which 
the  spermatic  cord  is  formed  (in  the  female,  the  round  ligament), 
pass  into  this  opening.  The  lower,  inner,  margin  of  the  internal 
ring  presents  a  distinct,  sharp,  crescentic  edge.  A  probe  or  the  finger 
can  be  introduced  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be  insinuated  for 
a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
infundibular  process.  About  the  internal  ring  the  peritoneum  is 
more  or  less  plaited  upon  itself,  and  is  adherent  to  the  margins  of 
the  ring,  and  may  bulge  for  a  certain  distance  into  it.  A  fibrous 
cord  passes  from  the  peritoneum  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be 
traced  downward  into  the  infundibular  process  along  with  the  other 
constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  fibrous  band,  or  string, 
represents  the  shrunken,  obliterated  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum 
which  accompanies  the  testis  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.  Di- 
rected upward  and  inward  toward  the  umbilicus,  and  passing  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  ring  is  the  deep  epigastric  arterj*.  with  its 
accompanying  vein.  If  a  hernial  protrusion  occurs  in  tliis  location, 
the  process  of  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac  of  the  Iiernia  forces 
its  way  through  the  internal  ring  (to  the  outer  side  of  the  deep 
epigastric),  and  gradually  works  its  way  downward  within  the  fibrous 
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PlC.  187.— The  Inguinal  and  Pcmoral  Rrgloni  trom  WItbIn  the  Abdomrn.  Dpon 
the  right  aide  the  pcrltonoum  haa  bpea  atripped  off.  expoatng  the  tranavcraalia  (aaeia. 
AC,  anterior  crural  nerre  Imbedded  In  the  lllo-panaa  muacle;  />,  semilunar  fold  of 
Douglaa— tbe  lower  edge  of  the  poaterlor  larer  of  the  aheath  ot  rectua:  B,  deep  epi- 
gastric artery:  E',  plica  eplgaatrlca  (Che  deep  epigastric  Tessela  are  situated  beneath 
this  fold);  F.I.,  cut  edge  of  the  fascia  lllaca.  which  Inveats  the  lllo-psoas  muscle;  OL, 
Olmbemat's  ligament;  H,  obliterated  hypogastric  artery:  I.E.,  fovea  Ingulnalla  externa; 
1. 1.,  fovea  Ingulnalla  Interna:  IL,  aawn  aurface  of  the  Ilium;  IPL,  lllo-pectlneal  liga- 
ment, a  thickened  portion  of  the  lilac  fascia;  P,  cut  edge  of  the  peritoneum;  P.I., 
cut  edge  of  the  lllo-psoaa  muscle;  PL,  Poupart's  ligament;  PM,  pectlneus  muscle  COT- 
•r«d  by  Its  faacia,  which  la  here  somewhat  thickened  and  la  known  aa  the  puble  liga- 
ment of  Cooper:  BV.  fovea  aupravealcalls:  V.I...  plica  vealco-umblllcalls  lateralis  (the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery  lies  beneath  thia  fold);  V.U.,  plica  veslco-umblllcalia 
media  (the  urachus,  which  reaches  frotn  tbe  fundua  of  the  bladder  to  tbe  umblllcua,  la 
Bituatcd  beneath  the  fold).  Above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  there  la  an  opening 
In  the  iransversalla  faacia— Internal  Inguinal  ring— mouth  of  tbe  Infundibular  procesa. 
The  vaa  deferena  and  other  component  parts  of  the  apermallc  cord  which  paaa  In  and 
out  o(  the  abdomen  through  thIa  orlflce  have  been  cut  short  In  the  picture:  this  open- 
ing la  the  exit  for  Indirect  Inguinal  hernia.  Beneath  Poupart'a  ligament  the  femoral 
Teaaela,  Incloaed  with  their  sheath,  are  Been.  These  atructurea  bave  been  divided  close 
to  Poupart'a  ligament.  The  femoral  sheath  occupies  the  space  described  as  the  femoral 
■pace,  and  la  divided  Into  three  compartments — tbe  outer  lor  the  artery  and  the  mlddla 
tor  tbe  vein;    the  orlOce  of  the  Inner  compartment  la  called  the  crural  ring. 
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sheath  of  the  cord,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  original  infun- 
dibular process,  and  we  then  have  a  typical  external,  or  oblique, 
inguinal  hernia.  The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia,  from 
within  outward,  are,  besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  infundibular  fascia 
{pouch  derived  from  fascia  transversalis),  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia, 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

If  a  congenital  hernia  is  present,  the  vaginal  peritoneal  process 
which  accompanied  the  testis  in  ita  descent  into  the  scrotum  is  found 
patent,  uuobliterated,  reaching  downward  through  the  internal  ring 
and  along  the  cord  within  its  sheatb  (infundibular  process)  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

The  coverings  of  a  congenital  hernia  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  the  oblique,  or  external,  acquired  variety.  The  difiference  be- 
tween the  oblique  acquired  and  the  congenital  is  that  the  acquired 
must  form  a  peritoneal  sac  for  itself,  whereas  the  congenital  finds 
its  sac  already  present;  i.e.,  the  unobliterated  vaginal  peritoneal 
process. 

The  Fovea  Inguinalis  Interna. — This  is  the  space  between  the 
plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis.  After  the 
peritoneum  has  been  stripped  away  from  this  part  we  expose  the  trans- 
versalis fascia.  The  fovea  inguinalis  interna  is  the  part  which  is  in- 
volved in  direct  inguinal  hernia.  It  presents  no  opening.  In  the 
event  of  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  a  bulging  or  pouching  of  this  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  occurs,  and  the  hernial 
sac,  composed  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  will  have  as  coverings, 
from  within  outward,  the  various  layers  that  form  this  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  viz.:  the  fascia  transversalis, 
the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular  ligament,  and,  in  addition, 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  in  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels. 

Fovea  Supravesicalis. — -This  is  the  space  between  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  media.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the 
rectus  muscle.  This  region  is  of  but  little  surgiral  interest,  and  is 
not  the  site  of  hernial  protrusions. 

The  Femoral  Region. — Below  Poupart's  ligament  we  have  the 
femoral  region.  This  part  is,  at  times,  depressed,  and  is  called  the 
fccsa  cruralis.    If  we  dissect  away  the  peritoneum,  we  expose  Pou- 
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part's  ligament,  passing  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  procets 
of  the  ilium  inward  and  downward,  to  be  attached  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  From  the  lower  border  of  Poujiart's  ligament,  just  be- 
fore its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  a  triangular  band  of  fibers, 
which  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  is  given  off.  This  is 
called  Gimbemat's  ligament.  Its  sharp  outer  edge  may  be  readily 
felt. 

Between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pubic  bones  there  is  a  large 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve 
and  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle 
arises  within  the  abdomen  and  passes  down  toward  Poupart's  liga- 
ment in  one  mass,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  fascia,  (he  iliac. 
At  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  that  covers  the  outer  part  of  the 
psoas-iliacus — i.e.,  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  to  the  outer 
third  of  Poupart's  ligament — is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  thence  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transver- 
Ffllis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  Internal  to  this,  however,  where  the  femoral  ves- 
sels pass  out  under  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward with  the  muscle  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  into  the 
thigh.  As  the  femoral  vessels  descend  into  the  thigh  they  rest  upon 
the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles,  separated  from  them,  however, 
by  the  fascia  which  covers  them,  the  pectineal  fascia*  covering  the 
pectineus  muscle,  and  the  iliac  fascia  covering  the  ilio-psnas  muscle. 

The  fascia  iliaca,  immediately  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  is 
thickened,  and  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  It  reaches  from 
the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  to  divide  the  space  under 
Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  that  for  the  ilio-psoas  muscle 
and  anterior  crural  nerve,  below  and  externally,  and  that  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass,  above  and  internally.  This  latter 
is  called  the  femoral  space.  The  boundaries  of  the  femoral  space 
are,  above,  Poupart's  ligament;  below  and  externally,  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia);  below  and 
internally,  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper  (the  upper  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle);  internally,  the 
edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  down  through  the  femoral  space 


*  That  part  of  Ibc  pubic  portion  of  (be  fascia  lata  tbat  covers  ibu  pcctloctu  muscle. 
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into  the  thigh,  they  arc  inclosed  in  a  connective  tissue  sheath,  which 
is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  this  space.  It  is  callfd 
the  femoral  sheath.  The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  septa;  the  outer  contains  the  arter}-;  the  middle  one, 
the  vein;  the  innermost,  that  between  the  vein  and  the  edge  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  is  the  so-called  crural  canal,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  to  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal 
orifice  of  the  crural  canal  is  called  the  crural  ring. 

In  the  event  of  a  femoral  hernia,  a  process  of  peritoneum  (her- 
nial sac)  is  forced  into  the  cniral  ring  and  down  through  the  crural 
canal,  appearing  below  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia,  from  within  outward,  are, 
besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  femoral  sheath,  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (the  cribriform  fascia),  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  Obturator  Foramek. — This  foramen  is  located  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ob- 
turator membrane,  between  its  upper  edge  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  This  foramen  gives  exit  to  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  and  is  sometimes  the  site  of  a  hernial  protru- 
sion. The  obturator  artery  usually  arises  from  the  external  iliac, 
passes  forward  just  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  out  through 
the  obturator  foramen  into  the  thigh.  Occasionally,  however,  this 
artery  is  derived  from  the  deep  epigastric,  close  to  the  origin  of  this 
vessel  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral),  and  in  its  course  to  reach 
the  obturator  foramen  it  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  margin 
of  the  crural  ring.  After  its  origin  from  the  deep  epigastric,  in  its 
course  to  reach  the  obturator  foramen,  it  either  passes  around  the 
upper  and  inner  margins  of  the  crural  rin^r  or  else  it  descends  close 
to  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral  vein  and  behind  the  outer  border  of 
the  crural  ring. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HERNIA. 


Herniotomy.  —  Incision  of  the  coverings  of  a  hernia,  opening 
into  the  sac,  and  the  division  of  constricting  rings  or  bands  constitute 
the  operation  of  herniotomy.  The  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  a  strantriilated  hernia.  The  constriction  may  be  causi  d 
by  bonds  in  the  body  of  tlie  sac  or  by  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  but  in 
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most  cases  it  ia  probably  caused  by  the  firm,  unyielding  ring  by  which 
the  neck  of  the  sac  is  encircled. 

At  one  of  the  usual  sites  of  a  hernial  protrusion  there  is  found  a 
tense,  elastic  tumor.  The  incision  is  placed  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumor,  cutting  carefully  through  the  skin  and  the  deeper 
layers  until  the  sac  proper  is  reached.  The  sac  may  then  be  pinched 
up  with  two  forceps  and  incised  between  them,  when  there  is  an 
escape  of  serous  fluid,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  exposed. 


Fig.  188.— Irrrpilir  Origin  of  Obturator  Artery.  In  Iti  course  Into  tb* 
pelvis  It  lies  close  to  the  loner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  A,  femoral  artery; 
E,  deep  epigastric  artery:  OL,  Qlmbemat'a  ligament;  IR,  Internal  Inguinal 
ring;  O,  obturator  artery:  PL,  Poupart's  ligament:  V,  femoral  rein.  Tb« 
■pace  between  tbe  femoral  vein  and  GImbernat's  ligament  Is  known  as  th* 
crural  ring,  and  througb  tbls  femoral  bernia  leaves  tbe  abdomen. 

The  contents  vary;  they  may  consist  of  intestine,  large  or  small; 
of  omentum,  or  of  both;  and  occasionally  there  may  be  other  organs, 
such  as  the  bladder,  ovary,  etc.  After  the  sac  has  been  freely 
opened,  its  contents  should  be  examined.  Any  constricting  bands  in 
the  body  of  the  sac  should  be  divided,  and  an  attempt  then  made  to 
pull  the  gut  down  so  as  to  ease  it  at  the  point  of  constriction;  but 
in  this  effort  much  force  should  not  be  used.    An  effort  is  made  to 
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insert  the  finger  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and,  if  this  is  successful,  a 
probe-pointed,  curved  knife  may  be  introduced  upon  the  finger  and 
the  constricting  ring  incised.  If  one  is  unable  to  inseri:  the  finger 
into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  a  director  may  be  carried  through,  and  upon 
this  the  ring  may  be  divided.  In  freeing  the  constriction,  a  suc- 
cession of  nicks  should  be  made  rather  than  a  single  free  cut,  and 
these  may  be  repeated  until  the  parts  are  liberated. 

For  the  relief  of  an  indirect  inguinal  hernia  the  incision  in  the 


7I(.  in.— Imgulu-  Origin  of  Obturator  Artery.  Id  its  course  Into  tta* 
pelvis  It  eurvei  around  tiie  upper  and  Inner  edge  oC  the  crural  ring.  Leltera 
camo  as  188. 

constricting  ring  should  be  directed  upward.  For  a  direct  inguinal 
hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.  For  a  femoral  hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed 
inward  toward  Gimbemat's  ligament  and  somewhat  upward. 

For  practical  purposes,  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  variety  of  the 
hernia,  the  direction  of  the  liberating  incision  for  both  varieties  of 
inguinal  and  for  femoral  hernia  may  be  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.     By  cutting  in  this  direction,  upward  and  inward, 
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toward  the  umbilicus,  we  work  in  a  line  which  is  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels,  and  the  danger  of  wounding 
these  is  thus  ohviated. 

Occasionally  the  obturator  arter}',  as  described  above,  is  given 
off  from  the  deep  epigastric,  and  in  its  course  to  reach  the  obturator 
foramen  this  vessel  would  then  have  a  close  relationship  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia.  From  its  origin,  at  the  deep  epigas- 
tric, the  obturator  artery  either  descends  close  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  femoral  vein,  and  therefore  behind  the  outer  margin  of  the  crural 
ring,  and  would  thus  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  a  femoral  her- 
nial sac,  or  else  it  curves  inward  and  then  dovirnward,  behind  the  up- 
per and  inner  borders  of  the  crural  ring,  and  would  then  lie  above  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  a  femoral  hernial  sac.  In  the  first  case,  this  ves- 
sel would  be  out  of  the  way  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  at 
the  crural  ring,  whereas  in  the  second  instance  the  vessel  would  be 
jeoparded  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  if  caution  were  not  exer- 
cised. 

If  the  constriction  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  relieved  by  a 
succession  of  nicks,  rather  than  by  a  single  free  incision,  we  will 
be  very  much  less  liable  to  divide  an  abnormally  placed  obturator 
artery.  After  the  contents  of  the  sac  have  been  liberated  they  may 
be  drawn  down  for  examination,  especially  at  the  points  of  constric- 
tion. If  omentum  is  present,  this  may  be  ligated  and  amputated. 
As  to  the  treatment  of  the  gut,  careful  deliberation  must  be  used. 
If  the  gut  is  healthy,  it  may  be  returned  at  once  into  the  abdomen. 
If  doubtful,  one  may  wait  for  a  short  time  to  note  if  it  tends  to  clear 
up.  After  the  gut  has  been  reduced  the  finger  should  be  introduced 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  adhesions  about  the  neck  which  might  continue  to  constrict  the 
gut. 

If  the  gut  is  gangrenous,  or  too  doubtful  to  return  into  the  ab- 
domen, the  incision  in  the  abdomen  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  should 
be  enlarged  and  the  gut  drawn  down  and  resected:  or  else  the  g\\t 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  without  disturbing  the  adhesions  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  an  artificial  anus  made  by  incising  the  strangu- 
lated coil  of  gut,  if  it  has  not  already  sloughed  through.  The  wound, 
under  these  circumstances,  should  be  left  open  and  packed. 

Badioal  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia  (Batsini  Method).  For 
AN  Obliqck  Acquired  Hernia. — An  incision  is  made  through  the 
fkin,  commencing  at  a  point  half  an  inch  above  and  somewhat  ex- 
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temal  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  carrying  it  downward 
and  inward  as  far  as  the  ^ine  of  the  pubes;  or  it  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  short  distance  downward  upon  the  scrotum,  if  necessary.  This 
•  incision  penetrates  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  In  its  upper 
part  the  incision  should  be  deepened  until  the  fibers  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  are  plainly  visible.  The  fingers  are 
then  introduced  into  this  upper,  deeper  part  of  the  incision,  and  it 


Fig.  190.— Operation  tor  Inguinal  Hernia.  Incision  penetrates  through  tba 
■Un  and  tat,  exposing  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  obltque.  80,  spermatlo 
cord  emerging  from  the  external  inguinal  ring. 

is  torn  open  down  to  its  lower  end.  After  this  has  been  done  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  pillars  of  the  external 
ring,  through  which  the  cord  emerges,  are  exposed. 

Any  bleeding  points  are  caught  in  artery  forceps;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ligate  them  immediately,  as  the  hemorrhage  usually 
ceases  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

A  blunt  director  is  now  passed  into  the  external  ring,  and  car- 
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ried  upwurd  and  outward  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  to  a  point  beyond  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
location  of  the  "internal  ring,"  and  upon  this  the  aponeurosis  is 
divided.  Some  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  the  director 
through  the  external  ring  will  be  experienced  if  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  ring,  haa 
not  been  incised. 

The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are 
seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated  with  the  finger  from  the 
structures  which  lie  immediately  beneath.  The  inguinal  canal  is 
thus  laid  open,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial 
sac,  is  exposed.  The  lower,  free  fleshy  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  is  seen  arching  inward  over  the  cord  and  hernial  sac.  It  is 
blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  dest>cnds  behind  the  cord,  and  which  can  be  felt 
as  a  strong,  resistant  band  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubic  bone. 

The  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial  sac,  which  is 
usually  found  empty  unless  its  contents  are  irreducible  or  the  pa- 
tient is  straining,  is  now  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  and  we  proceed 
to  separate  the  sac  from  the  cord.  At  times  it  is  difiicult  to  recog- 
nize the  sac.  It  is  formed  of  the  pouch  of  peritoneum,  w^ith  some 
loose  connective  tissue  (subperitoneal  connective  tissue  layer)  and 
is  situated  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord  (infundib- 
ular process  of  transversalis  fascia),  which  must  be  incised  or  torn  in 
order  to  expose  it  (the  sac).  The  sac  has  a  peculiar,  white,  aponeurotic 
appearance,  and  may  be  very  thin  or  of  moderate  thickness.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  sac  from  the  cord  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  tearing  and 
separating  with  the  fingers,  occasionally  cutting  a  resisting  band  with 
the  scissors.  At  times  the  sac  is  very  intimately  united  with  the 
cord,  and  much  patience  is  required  to  separate  it.  One  should 
recognize  the  vas  deferens,  and  constantly  be  familiar  with  its  loca- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  injuring  it.  In  isolating  the  sac,  one  may 
have  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 
which  runs  along  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  in  the  cord.  It  usually 
ceases,  however,  after  clamps  have  been  applied  to  the  bleeding 
points  for  a  few  minutes.  If  one  of  the  arterial  branches  which  run 
in  the  cord  is  torn,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature.  One  may 
begin  the  separation  of  the  sac  from  the  cord  above  at  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  work  downward,  toward  its  lower  part  (fundus),  or  com- 
mence at  the  fundus  and  work  upward,  toward  the  neck.    The  op- 


Fig.  tlM.— Bujtini  <)|>erat{oii  tor  tiifcutnal  Hernia.  The  ingninal  rnuAl  talil  o|K*fi  by  RjilitUnK 
thcap'tiipiirosis  of  flic  cxtornttl  vhllt|iii'.  Tlvr  «'tlgr»  of  Ibr  ^jilit  ainttii'urt'filB  Heiz«<l  wilh  artery 
forifpn  and  tlniwn  a^i'le,  >|H'riiialif  turd  rt'lracteU  wllh  u  lowp  of  ^Hk.  The  hernia  sue,  MimfK'fted. 
hac  l>een  ili'tnchcd  frnm  the  (<prriiiatic  t-onl  and  rt'lUfte*!  tijiwanl  ami  out  ward  ;  <",  7".,  etigr  of 
oonjoiiird  UTidnii  ;  /*.,  odgv  df  Pouirart's  liganirnt  ;  r./'.,  franavcrMilla  fawia  wbk-h  forma  the 
putteriur  wall  uf  Iht*  Inguinal  L-anal. 
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erator  may  assist  himself  in  separating  the  sac  from  the  cord  by  in- 
cising it  in  order  to  introduce  the  finger  into  it,  and  thus  iufoim 
himself  of  its  hmits. 

After  the  sac  has  been  completely  separated  from  the  cord,  espe- 
cially above,  about  the  neck  at  the  location  of  the  "internal  ring/' 
it  is  raised,  and  {if  not  already  incised)  is  seized  by  an  assistant  with 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  or  with  two  artery  forceps,  and  incised 
between  them  with  the  knife.  In  incising  the  sac,  especially  if  the 
contents  are  adherent,  or  if  operating  upon  a  strangulated  hernia 
when  there  is  much  distension,  one  should  use  caution  not  to  wound 
the  parts  within.  After  the  sac  has  been  opened  the  contents  may 
be  reduced,  and,  if  there  are  no  adhesions,  this  is  very  readily  done. 
If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  prolapsed  omentum  in  the  sac, 
this  may  be  tied  off  with  stout  catgut  and  amputated  in  preference 
to  returning  it  to  the  abdomen.  If  the  contents  are  adherent  to  the 
sac,  they  must  be  gently  separated  before  they  can  be  reduced.  This 
can  usually  be  accomplished  with  the  finger,  taking  care  to  avoid 
tearing  the  gut,  and  ligating  any  points  that  bleed  freely.  Dense 
adhesion  bands  may  be  first  tied  double  and  then  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  If  omentum  is  adherent  within  the  sac,  it  may  be 
ligated  and  amputated.  The  contents  should  be  free,  especially  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  reduced. 

After  the  sac  has  been  emptied  we  may  tie  it  off.  The  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  sac  and  carried  well  within  its  mouth,  and  a  catgut 
ligature  (No.  2)  thrown  around  its  neck.  As  this  ligature  is  drawn 
tight  and  tied,  one  should  feel  it  slip  over  the  end  of  the  finger, 
which  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  It  should  be  applied  about 
the  neck  of  the  sac  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving 
any  pouched  portion  of  the  sac  to  invite  the  recurrence  of  the  her- 
nia. The  ligature  is  left  long  for  use  as  a  tractor,  and  the  sac  is  cut 
away,  about  one-fourth  inch  distal  from  the  ligature.  Then,  after 
a  final  examination  of  the  stump  of  the  sac,  the  ends  of  tlie  ligature 
are  cut  short,  and  the  stump  of  the  sac  allowed  to  retract  into  the 
abdomen.  If  the  sac  is  rather  wide-mouthed,  instead  of  simply 
surrounding  it  with  a  ligature  one  may  transfix  it  with  a  ligature 
carried  in  a  curved  needle  and  tie  douliie. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  strengthening  of  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  this  is  done  by  approximating 
the  free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)  above  to  Pouparfs  ligament  below.     While  this  is 
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being  done  the  spermatic  cord  is  held  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
upon  a  strip  of  gauze,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  divided  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  which  is  held  in  an  artery  forceps,  is  re- 
tracted, in  order  that  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  (conjoined  tendon)  may  be  made  out.  These  parts  can  be 
readily  aecn  and  may  be  plainly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  wound. 
Poupart's  ligament  is  likewise  freely  exposed,  when  the  lower  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  strongly  retracted.  This 
structure  may  be  recognized  as  a  sharp,  white  band.  These  parts, 
the  conjoined  tendon  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below,  are  now 
brought  together  with  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures  of  some  per- 
manent material,  such  as  silk-worm  gut,  silk,  silver  wire,  kangaroo 
tendon,  or  chromicized  gut.  These  sutures  are  introduced  with  a 
large,  curved  needle  grasped  in  a  needle  holder.  The  first  suture  u 
placed  externally,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  where  the  cord  emerges 
from  the  abdomen;  the  last  one  or  two  sutures,  those  nearest  the 
middle  line,  should  take  a  sufficiently  broad  bite  to  include,  together 
with  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  Each 
suture  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite.  In  introducing  the  sutures 
through  Poupart's  ligament  there  is  said  to  be  some  danger,  espe- 
cially with  the  middle  sutures,  of  piercing  the  femoral  vein  with 
the  needle.  This  might  happen  if  the  needle  were  inserted  too 
deeply,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  a  good,  broad  bite  of  the  liga- 
ment is  easily  secured  without  introducing  the  needle  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  vein.  The  sutures  arc  left  long,  and  are  not  tied  until 
all  are  introduced.  Usually  three  or  four  sutures  suffice;  sometimes 
five  are  necessary.  The  most  external  suture  should  be  placed  so  aa 
to  leave  just  space  enough  for  the  cord  to  emerge  comfortably  with- 
out constriction  between  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below.  When  the  sutures  are 
tied,  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  tranavcrsalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  are  seen  to  be  closely  ap- 
proximated, and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  solid  posterior  wall 
to  the  inguinal  canal,  upon  which  the  cord  rests  when  it  is  dropped 
back  into  the  wound.  The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  are  now  brought  together  over  the  cord  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut,  simple  or  chromicized.  No.  2.  This  suture 
is  commenced  above  and  externally,  and  terminates  below  at  the  site 
of  the  former  external  abdominal  ring.  In  this  way  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  is  restored,  and  beneath  this  the  cord  is  situ- 


Fig.  191'  —Thi-  nossliil  dpi  rntion.  Thp  tdKus  of  (he  split  apout-uroBlE  held 
aside  with  artery  forceps.  Coiijolued  tendon  sutured  to  the  edge  of  Pouparfs. 
Spermatic  cord  (f'.K.)  drawn  asldf  with  n  tractor. 
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ated.  One  should  take  care  that  the  cord  is  not  gripped  too  tiglitly 
between  the  posterior  and  anterior  walls  of  the  new  canal,  and  that, 
at  the  site  of  the  external  ring,  sufEcient  space  is  left  for  the  cord 
to  emerge  without  danger  of  its  becoming  strangulated. 

The  wound  should  be  dry — free  from  oozing.  No  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

In  the  female  this  operation  is  simplified  in  that  we  have  no 
spermatic  cord  to  consider;  the  round  ligament,  its  analogue,  is  sim- 
ply cut  away,  and  the  deep  sutures  which  strengthen  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  introduced  in  the  manner  described  above. 

For  a  Congenital  Heenia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the  sac 
is  formed  of  the  unobliterated  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  testis  usually  lies.  In  some  cases  the  testis 
does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  in  its  descent,  and  may 
remain  stationary,  in  any  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  or  within  the 
abdomen,  when  it  may  be  wise  to  remove  it.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  made  as  in  the  fore- 
going operation.  After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  laid  open,  the 
cord,  together  with  the  sac,  is  picked  up,  upon  the  finger.  The  her- 
nial sac  is  really  included  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  in- 
fundibular process,  and  its  isolation  from  the  elements  of  the  cord 
may  be  somewhat  difficult.  The  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process  of  the  transversalis  fascia)  must  be  incised  or  torn  through 
in  order  to  reach  the  sac.  In  sej)arat)ng  the  sac  we  may  commence 
above  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  work  downward,  toward  the  testis. 
After  the  sac  has  been  separated  from  the  cord,  vas  deferens,  etc.,  to 
a  point  which  is  just  above  the  testis,  it  is  opened  and  its  content.s 
reduced.-  The  sac  is  then  cut  across,  allowing  the  lower  part,  thai 
which  corresponds  to  the  testis,  to  remain  to  form  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis. The  upper  part  of  the  sac,  after  having  been  thoroughly  iso- 
lated, is  then  tied  off  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  (con- 
joined tendon)  sutured  to  Poupart's  ligament,  as  already  dcscribcil 
in  the  preceding  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process 
(liernial  sac)  which  remains,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  tunii-a 
vaginalis  testis,  is  then  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  so 
that  the  testis  is  shut  up  within  its  tunica  vaginalis.  The  edges  of 
the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  brought  to- 
gether over  the  cord,  and  the  incision  in  the  skin  closed.     If  the 
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testis  has  been  much  handled,  it  may  be  wise  to  introduce  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  through  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage;  usually,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  necessary. 

For  a  Direct  Lxguinal  Hernia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the 
peritoneal  pouch  (hernial  sac)  does  not  enter  the  "internal  ring," 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  and  work  its  way  down  along  the 
cord,  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  but  bulfjes  directly  forward,  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery, 
pushing  the  transversalis  fascia,  conjoined  tendon,  and  triangular 
ligament  before  it,  and  is  found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  spermatic 
cord  as  this  descends  through  the  inguinal  canal.  The  sac  consists 
of  a  wide-mouthed  pouch  of  peritoneum  and  subperitoneal  connect- 
ive tissue,  and,  as  it  presents  into  the  inguinal  canal,  is  covered 
by  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular 
ligament.  It  is  also  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
skin.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  wide,  and  may  reach  from  the  external 
edge  of  the  rectus  as  far  outward  as  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  or 
even  beyond  this,  pushing  the  artery  in  front  of  it,  in  which  case 
the  artery  may  form  a  deep  groove  upon  the  sac,  and  thus  divide  't 
into  two  pouches.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery  double  and  divide  it.  There  may  be  no  well-formed 
sac  present,  but  simply  a  wide,  conical  bulging  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal.  In  direct  hernia  the  sac  is  readily  separated! 
from  the  cord,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  its  contents  reduced.  If 
the  sac  is  very  wide-moulhud,  it  may  be  necessary  to  approximate  the 
margins  of  the  opening  with  a  catgut  suture,  and  then  cut  away  what 
remains  of  the  sac.  The  operation  is  completed  as  described  above  for 
the  oblique  variety.  While  the  cord  is  held  aside,  the  edge  of  the  con- 
joined tendon  (internal  oblic)ue  and  transversalis  muscles)  is  sutured  to 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  cord  is  then  replaced  and  the  edges  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  sutured  over  it,  and  finally  the 
incision  in  the  skin  closed. 

Halsted's  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia. — The  incision  reaches 
from  a  point  5  cm.  above  and  external  to  the  site  of  the  internal 
ring,  which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  is  carried  downward  and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of 
the  pubes  (site  of  the  external  ring).  This  incision  extends  through, 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  freely  exposing  the  aponeurosis  ofj 
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the  external  oblique  muscle  and  the  external  inguinal  ring.  All 
bleeding  points  are  clamped.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie 
them,  aa  the  hemorrhage  ceases  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  These  structures  are 
incised  from  the  external  ring  below  to  a  point  about  2  cm.  above 
and  external  to  the  location  of  the  internal  ring,  or  farther  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  incision  may  ex- 
tend into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles.  The  vas  deferens  is  now  sought,  and,  together  with  its 
vessels,  isolated,  and  then  all  the  veins  which  accompany  the  vas 
deferens  except  two  or  three,  after  being  tied  off  above  and  below, 
are  excised.  In  this  way  the  size  of  the  cord  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished. The  remains  of  the  cord  are  now  held  to  one  side,  and  (he 
isolation  of  the  hernial  sac  is  begun.  After  this  has  been  completed, 
the  sac  is  incised  and  its  contents  returned  into  the  abdomen.  When 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  incised  the  constriction  about  the  neck  of 
the  sac  disappears,  and  its  mouth,  from  a  narrow  orifice,  becomes  a 
wide-open  space,  through  which  one  may  easily  introduce  several 
fingers  or  the  whole  hand  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  margins 
of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  are  now  brought  together  with  a  continuous 
or  interrupted  suture  of  catgut,  and  the  sac  below  this  suture  line 
resected.  This  step  of  the  operation  is  really  like  closing  any  ordi- 
nary opening  in  the  parietal  peritoneum.  During  the  application  of 
this  suture  a  gauze  pad  may  be  introduced,  through  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  prevent  the  intestine  from  prolapsing  into 
the  wound.  After  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  peritoneum,  has  been  thus 
sutured  and  closed,  and  the  sac  cut  away,  we  proceed  with  the  next 
step  of  the  operation,  the  approximation  of  the  cut  edges  of  the 
several  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  While  this  is  being  accom- 
plished the  cord  is  raised  upon  a  hook  aud  held  out  of  the  way,  well 
toward  the  outer  part  of  the  incision.  To  unite  these  parts  from  six 
lo  eight  mattress  sutures  of  silk  are  required.  The  layers  which  are 
approximated  consist  above  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon),  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  Below  they  consist  of 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extemnt  olilique  and 
the  transversalis  fascia,  and  in  part,  externally,  of  the  cut  edges  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.     The  sutures  pass 
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through  all  these  layers.  Between  the  two  most  external  of  these 
sutures  the  cord  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall,  between  the  cut 
edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  The  cord 
should  be  firmly  grasped  by  these  muscles,  but  not  tightly  enough 
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FI|.  Ill— HaUted'i  Operation.  The  tm  4«ter«ot,  wlUi  a  taw  remalDtnc 
raasela  of  the  cord,  drawn  aslda  with  a  book.  Mattress  sutures  have  been 
applied,  uniting  the  different  lajrera  that  bar*  b«en  cut.  Including  tba  at>o- 
neurosls  ot  tbe  external  oblique. 


to  strangle  it.  The  cord,  as  it  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
in  its  new  position,  should  be  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  fibers  of  these 
muscles;  it  should  not  emerge  between  the  tendinous  portions  of 
the  muscles.    If  the  incision  through  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
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versalis  muscles  and  the  transversalia  fascia  has  not  been  carried 
sufficiently  far,  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward,  to  accomplish 
this,  it  should  be  extended  farther,  so  as  to  reach  well  into  the  fleshy 
portion  of  these  muscles. 

After  the  mattress  sutures  have  been  applied  and  the  parts  al- 
ready mentioned  approximated,  the  cord  is  dropped  baek  into  the 
wound  and  rests  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  Hie  external  oblique.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  then  sutured  over  (he  cord  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  suture,  thus  completing  the  operation.  The  cord  is 
transplanted  so  that  it  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
and  external  to  the  site  of  the  "internal  ring,"  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  muscular  fibers  and  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  instead  of  beneath 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 

Operation  for  the  Badical  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia.  —  Femoral 
hernia  descends  through  the  crural  canal  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
femora]  vein,  and  presents  in  the  thigh,  juat  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. In  order  to  expose  the  sac  of  the  hernia  an  incision  is  made 
below  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  middle  of  the  in- 
cision being  over  the  center  of  the  tumor.  This  incision  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (cribriform)  down  to  the  sac.  Instead  of 
being  placed  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  incision  may  be 
made  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downward. 

The  sac  is  now  isolated,  and  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts 
up  to  and  beyond  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Special  care  is 
required  in  separating  the  sac  on  the  side  which  adjoins  the  femoral 
vein.  After  the  sac  has  been  thoroughly  isolated  it  is  opened  and 
the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  then  twisted  and  tied  off  as  high  up 
as  possible.  It  may  be  surrounded  with  a  simple  catgut  ligature,  or 
it  may  be  transfixed  and  tied  double.  The  portion  of  the  .sac  below 
the  ligature  is  then  cut  away,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  cut  short,  and 
the  stump  of  the  sac  pushed  back  beyond  Poupart's  ligament  into 
the  abdomen. 

We  are  now  ready  to  close  the  orifice  through  which  the  hernia 
descended  into  the  thigh.  We  should  first  recognize  the  margins  of 
this  orifice,  the  crural  ring.  This  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's 
ligament;  internally  by  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament;  below 
by  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  the  upper,  thickened 
portion  of  which  is  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper,  and  which  ex- 
tends from  Gimbernat's  ligament  to  the  pectineal  eminence;  externally 
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it  is  bounded  by  the  femora!  vein.  The  edge  of  the  falciform  process 
Bhould  also  be  recognized,  and  likewise  the  internal  Baphenous  vein, 
where  it  joins  the  femoral.  The  crural  rinp;  is  obliterated  by  sutur- 
ing the  lower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  fjiscia  which  covers 
the  pcctineus  muscle;  i.e.,  to  that  port  of  it  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  pectineus — the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  stitches 
should  be  of  silk,  and  should  be  introduced  with  a  short,  full-curved 
needle.  The  first  suture  catches  Poupart's  ligament  just  external  to 
its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  and  should  take  a  good  bite.  After 
the  needle  is  drawn  tlirough  Poupart's  ligament  is  pulled  upward  and 
backward  with  a  blunt  hook  in  order  to  permit  the  needle  to  catch 
the  pectineal  fascia  as  high  up  under  Poupart's  ligament  as  pos- 
sible; i.e.,  near  the  ilio-pcctincal  line,  from  which  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle arises.  Half  a  centimeter  external  to  this  suture  a  second  suture 
is  introduced  in  a  similar  Tunnner,  and  then,  at  a  distance  of  another 
half-centimeter,  a  third  suture.  These  three  sutures  suffice  to  clo?e 
the  opening.  The  third  and  last  suture  is  located  about  1  cm.  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  When  these  sutures  are  tied,  the 
lower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pectineal  fascia  (the  thick- 
ened portion,  high  up  near  tlie  origin  of  the  pectineus  muscle  from 
the  ilio-ppctineal  line)  are  approximated,  and  the  crural  ring  is  tliu* 
obliterated.  The  opening  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way.  No 
drainage  is  required. 

For  Tlndescended  Testicle  (Bevan's  Operation) , — The  undescended 
testicle  may  be  found  within  the  abdomen  at  the  interna!  ring;  iu 
the  inguinal  canal ;  or  external  to  the  inguinal  canal,  underneath  the 
skin.  In  connection  with  this  condition  there  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated a  patent  vaginal  process  and  therefore  a  condition  of  congenital 
hernia  either  actual  or  latent.  Bevan  advises  that  the  time  to  operate 
is  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 

An  incision  three  inches  long  is  made  from  a  point  half  an  inch 
above  the  middle  of  Pouparfs  ligament  to  the  base  of  the  scrotum. 
The  incision  divides  the  integument  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  seized  with  artery 
forceps  and  well  retracted,  thus  exposing  the  cremasteric  fascia,  which 
fills  in  the  space  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
(conjoined  tendon)  and  Pouparfs  ligament  (see  Fig.  195).  This 
layer  of  fascia  is  incised  together  with  the  underlying  fascia  tramver- 
salis,  and  there  is  then  exposed  to  view  the  peritoneal  pouch  or  sac 
within  which  the  testis  is  situated.    When  thid  peritoneal-pouch  or  sac 


Fig,  194.— Operatfon  for  Ki-moral  Ht-rnla.  FT.  femoral  voin.  Pouparl's 
ligament  haa  btrn  sutured  to  the  upper  pan  of  the  fascia  that  covera  the 
pfctineus  muscle. 
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18  incised  the  testicle  is  exposed  and  the  operator  finds  himself  within 
the  vaginal  process  (tiuiica  vaginalis),  which  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  (we  Fig.  196). 

The  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum,  (the  peritoneal,  pouch  con- 
taining the  testicle)  is  now  divided  just  above  the  testicle  and  the 
upper  portion  of  it  peeled  upward  away  fromj  the  structures  that  go 
to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord  and  which  lie' beneath  it;  it  is  then 
trans6xed  with  the  needle  and  tied  high  up  with  a  catgut  ligature. 
This  portion  of  the  sac  should  be  tied  upon  the  point  of  the  finfrer 
placed  within  it,  just  as  in  tying  of?  an  ordinnry  hernia  sac  so  as  not 
to  include  a  process  of  gut  or  omentum  which  might  have  entered  it. 
A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  around  the  edge  of  the  remaining, 
lower,  portion  of  the  vaginal  process,  the  portion  corresponding  to  the 
testis,  drawn  tight  and  tied;  the, testis  is  thus  inclosed  in  that  portion 
of  the  vaginal  process  which  corresponds  to  the  normal  tunica  vaginalis 
(see  Fig.  197). 

The  testicle  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  bed  and  traction  made  ujion 
the  cord  in  order  to  lengthen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Tense,  short 
bands  of  connective  tissue  that  bind  the  cord  and  prevent  its  being 
pulled  down  should  be  torn  across  with  thumb  forceps.  The  cord  is 
thus  stripped  of  all  the  surrounding  fascia  and  connective  tissue, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  the  vas  deferens.  This 
j)art  of  the  operation  should  be  done  carefully  and  without  too  much 
precipitation. 

The  spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  which  are  situated  behind 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  within  the  abdominal  cavity, 
should  be  separated  by  careful  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  within 
the  abdomen.  The  spermatic  vessels  take  a  direction  upward  and 
inward  and  the  vas  downward  and  inward,  and  this  divergence  can  be 
distinctly  appreciated.  The  cord  should  be  sufficiently  lengthened  by 
Ihesc  manipulations  as  to  permit  of  the  testicle  being  drawn  down 
(ipon  the  thigh,  three  or  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  (see 
Fig.  198). 

A  larger  pocket  is  now  torn  in  the  scrotum  with  the  finger  and 
into  this,  enclosed  in  its  newly  made  tunica  vaginalis,  the  testicle  is 
dropped,  and  here  it  should  remain  without  undue  tension  on  the 
cord.  A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  pouch  in 
which  the  testicle  has  bci'n  pbicod  so  as  to  hold  it  there;  this  suture, 
which  is  of  chromicized  catgut,  includes  the  superficial  fascia,  and  both 
edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  when  tied 
retains  the  testis  securely  in  its  new  scrotal  pocket. 
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Flff.  190. — For  UndMconilM  TpKtiB.     Aponcuronis  of  external  oblique  bos  beeo 
•put  BJad  r«fleci«ti,  exposing  llie  unuumateric  fuoia. 


pig.  IM— For  Undescended  TeBils.     Vaglokl  process  iDClsed  and  tesUcU 
exposed. 


ope;rations  for  hernia. 
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Fig.  197— For  Dndficcndea  TmUb.  Pur«e-8tring  suture  applird  around 
the  edgp  ot  that  portlcn  of  tbe  vaginal  procraa  wblcb  correspoada  to  Ox» 
tunica  vagliialla. 


1 


Ftg.  19!.— For  Ui]d>>aor'nd«d  Tntla.  Upper  portion  of  Taglnal  proceaa  tied 
oir.  Lower  portion  enoloaoa  ti-aticlea.  Trattcia  baa  bean  (reed  and  drawn 
down  preparatory  to  placing  It  lo  acrotum. 
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The  incision  i?  closed  by  suturing  the  conjoined  tendon  to  Pou- 
parfs  ligament,  over  the  cord,  thus  burying  the  cord  beneath  them, 
with  a  suincient  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  cliromicizcd  catgut. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  approxi- 
mated with  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut  and  the  skin  incision  finally 
closed. 

In  some  few  cases  where  the  testis  is  situated  within  the  abdomen 
it  may  be  necessary  to  sever  the  spermatic  vessels  before  the  testis 
can  be  brought  down.  These  vessels  run  an  almost  straight  course 
from  and  to  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  etc.,  and  on  account  of  their 
relative  shortness  they  may  fix  the  testis  so  that  it  cannot  be  pulled 
down  sufficiently.  The  vessels  should  be  ligated  doubly  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  The  testis  may  then  be  more  readily  drawn 
down  toward  the  scrotum.  The  division  of  the  spermatic  vessels  does 
not  interfere  seriously  with  the  nutrition  of  the  testis,  because  suffi- 
cient blood-supply  is  still  provided  through  the  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens,  which  anastomosis  freely  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
spermatic  that  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  testis.  Special  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  artery  and  veins  of  the  vns  deferens 
nor  to  include  them  in  the  ligatures  with  which  the  spermatic  vessels 
are  secured,  so  that  the  testis  will  not  be  deprived  of  its  entire  blood- 
supply  (see  "Spermatic  Cord"  and  "Varicocele"). 
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The  Spermatic  Cord. — The  spermatic  cord  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  emerging  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  As  it  emerges 
from  the  external  ring  it  lies  just  beneath  the  integument  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  and  descends  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  Joined  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  testis.  It  is  about  as  thick  around  as  tlie 
little  finger,  and  ia  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  structures,  the  vas  deferens, 
the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  their  corre- 
sjronding  veins,  the  spermatic  artery,  and  a  tortuous  venous  plexus, 
the  pampiniform.  The  vas  deferens,  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testis, 
occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord.  The  vas  deferens  is  about 
as  big  around  as  a  goose  quiil.  has  a  firm  feel,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  as  it  is  rolled  between  the  fingers.  The  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens  ramifies  upon  the  vas  deferens,  supplies  it,  and  anastomoses 
below  with  the  spermatic  artery.  The  cremasteric  artery  is  distributed 
to  the  constituents  of  the  cord,  and  supplies  its  sheath.    The  spermatic 
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artery  is  given  off  from  the  aorta ;  it  supplies  the  testis  and  has  a 
strong  current  of  blood.  The  pampiniform  plexus  is  a  tortuous,  in- 
tercommunicating plexus  of  venous  channels  that  accompanies  the 
other  elements  of  the  cord.  Through  this  plexus  the  blood  is  returned 
from  the  testis.  The  vessels  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  join  together 
above  to  form  the  spermatic  vein.  This  vein  upon  the  riglit  side 
enters  the  vena  cava  directh-;  upon  the  left  side  it  empties  into  the 
renal  vein,  so  that  tlie  venous  return  on  the  left  side  is  less  direct 
than  upon  the  right  side.  Varicocele  is  usualh-  found  upon  the  left 
side. 

As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they  are  all  con- 
tained within  the  infundibular  process,  which  serves  to  bind  them 
together  into  a  single  bundle  and  which  forms  the  real  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  cord,  the  fascia  propria.  Descending  upon  the  cord  is  a  series 
of  looped,  muscular  fibers,  each  joined  to  the  other  by  an  intervening 
thin  fascia.  These  are  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia.  These  fibers, 
that  form  the  cremaster  miaele,  are  derived  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  internal  oblique. 

As  the  cord  emerges  from  the  external  inguinal  ring,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fa.scia),  which  is  attached  to 
the  pillars  or  margins  of  the  ring,  is  continued  down  upon  the  cord, 
inclosing  it  and  forming  one  of  its  investments. 

The  Scrotum. — The  scrotum  is  a  tegumentary  pouch  which  is 
made  up  of  two  compartments,  one  on  each  side,  separated  by  a  median 
septiun.  It  consists  of  several  layers  from  without  inward.  The 
skin  is  redundant,  corrugated,  and  wrinkled.  Beneath  the  skin 
is  the  dartos.  The  dartos  is  a  loose,  reddish,  contractile  layer, 
which  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  contains  some  mus- 
cular fibers,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  two  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial perineal  fascia,  and  laterally  with  the  same  layers  in  the  groin. 
It  sends  a  septum  into  the  scrotum,  which  divide?  it  into  its  two 
halves.  Beneath  the  dartos  is  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia,  and 
beneath  this  the  infundibular  fascia,  and,  finally,  most  internal,  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Testes, — The  testes  are  situated  in  the  scrotum,  each  sus- 
pended by  its  spermatic  cord.  They  are  partially  invested  by  a  closed, 
serous  sac,  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  peritoneal  pouch  that  accom- 
panies the  testis  in  its  descent  from  the  abdomen  into  the  infundibular 
process,  the  scrotum,  before  birth. 
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If  wc  cut  til  rough  tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  through 
these  various  layers,  we  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
contains  normally  a  pmall  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  testis  pre- 
sents into  this  cavity,  being  partially  invested  by  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  poBtcrior  border  of  the  testis  is  not 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  excluded  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tunics  vaginalis. 

Along  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  the  epididymis.  It 
surmounts  the  testis  above  like  a  cap.  It  has  a  body,  an  upper,  larger 
portion,  the  globus  major;  and  a  lower,  smaller  portion,  the  globus 
minor.  The  vas  deferens  is  the  eontinuntion  of  the  epididymis.  It 
commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  globus  minor,  and,  passing  upward 
along  the  posterior,  inner  border  of  the  testis,  is  found  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  passing  through  the  "internal  ring" 
into  the  abdomen.  Within  the  abdomen  it  dips  down  into  the  peh-is, 
to  terminate  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  where 
it  joins  with  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  of  the  corresponding  side 
to  form  the  ejnenlatory  duct. 

The  Ejaoulatory  Ducts. — The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  on  each  side.  They  are  about  three-fourths  inch  long,  pass 
forward  through  the  proptntc  gland,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  middle 
line,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate,  and  open 
upon  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD.  SCROTUM.  ETC. 

For  Varicocele.  Opex  Operjition. — An  incision  is  made,  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the 
scrotum,  commencing  just  below  the  spine  of  the  piibes,  and  passing 
through  the  skin  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  This  incision 
can  be  made  by  pinching  up  the  skin  and  transfixing  it  M-ith  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  or  by  cutting  it  with  the  scissors.  The  cord  is  then 
hooked  up.  upon  the  finger,  out  of  the  loose,  fatty  layer  in  which  it 
lies,  and  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  knife  its  sheath  (the  spermatic 
fascia  and  the  fascia  propria)  is  opened.  The  vas  deferens  is  sought 
and  recognized,  and  together  with  the  immediately  adjacent  veins  is 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  cord.  This  is  done  with  the 
fingers,  holding  the  vas  deferens  and  the  several  adjacent  vessels, 
artery  and  veins  of  the  vas,  which  are  to  he  allowed  to  remain  securely 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  work  of 
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VT.  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vagrinalls  U-stis. 

VV,  cr<*ina8i<'r  artery  and 
artory  nf  thf  vua  deftTPrn 
luad  their  correnponding 
Telns.  b)I  In  close  proxim- 
ity to   tlio  va»  defcreiia. 

lit.  tnUmal  InKUlnnI  rtiiK— 
thp  mouth  of  the  orfplual 
lofuadlbular  prorese — 
tbrcuKh  which  the  struct- 
ures thfit  conHtitute  the 
r-orrt  escape  (the  infundib- 
ular prcoeas  t>ecomi-fl  ron- 
tnutcd  Kpound  the  ek- 
mentA  cf  the  eord  and 
forms  their  proper  sbeath 
—the  tesoia  propria  (red 
llnel). 

/',  peritoneum  that  Lima  the 
iDUrlcr  nf  the  abdomen. 

K.    fcymptyatfi   pubis. 

fSA  V .  aiH?nnattc  iirtery  and 
veins  (below,  along  the 
course  of  the  cord,  the 
spemmtlr  veins  conalat  of 
ii  plexus  of  intercom- 
munh-atiDK  brani'hes-— the 
pamplniTorm  plexus). 

TF.  triLUflvorsallB  fascia. 

VU,  ras  deferans. 

Vr,  remains  of  the  oblit- 
erated vaginal  process  of 
peritoneum  that  accom- 
panies the  testis  in  Its 
descent  into  the  scrotum 
(the  arrow  ludlrates  the 
Bite  of  the  former  opening 
or  mouth  of  thin  process). 


Fig.  199.— Sperraatlc  Cord. 


A/',  npermatlo  artery  and 
pampiniform  plexus. 

FP.  fasria  propria  (sheath 
of  tbf  cord  and  orlKtnal 
Infundibular  proeoHSt. 

TD.  vaa  deferens  sur- 
rounded closely  by  the 
cremaster  artery  and 
artery  of  the  Tas  defen^-ns 
and  their  corresponding 
veias. 

yp.  fvmalna  of  the  obliter- 
ated Tagioal  process. 


Fig.  SOO.— Cross  Section  of  Spermatic  Cord. 


Fig.  201. — Exposure  of  SptTmnti''  Cord.  Tbi'  spermatic  cord  hOB  bopn 
booked  up  out  of  the  Innision  upon  th*  nuKiT.  itnd  iu  ahi-nth  Itirlsed  prepara- 
tory to  aepErotInK  tbe  vaa  defon-ns  and  adjolnlui!  Teasels  from  the  other 
structures  or  tbe  cord. 
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peparating  the  other  structures  of  the  cord,  veins  of  the  pampiniform 
plexus  and  the  spermatic  artery,  from  the  vas  deferens,  may  be  accom- 
plished with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  (see  Fig.  203). 

After  the  vas  deferens,  together  with  the  several  immediately 
adjacent  -veins,  has  been  isolated  for  a  distance  varying  from  one  to 
two  inches,  depending  upon  the  laxness  of  the  scrotum  and  the  length 
of  the  cord,  etc.,  a  doubie  catgut  ligature  is  passed  with  an  artery 
forceps  and  then  cut  so  that  we  have  two  ligature.".  These  ligatures, 
which  surround  all  those  structures  of  the  cord  that  have  been  sepo- 


Fl(.  202— V*rlcocr1r.  The  vaa  deferena  and  adjoining  veaacla  (,A)  hare 
been  acparated  trom  the  other  atruclurea  of  the  cord— from  the  aperroatic 
arter>'  and  pamplnlfortn  plexus  (0).  LIgaturea  have  been  tied  about  B  abore 
and  bi'low  prcguralory  to  exclalDg  the  iDlerveoIng  portion. 


rated  from  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  are  tied,  one  above  and  the  other 
below.  The  portion  intervening  is  excised  with  the  scissors,  not  too 
close  to  the  ligatures,  and  the  ends  of  the  ligatures,  which  have  been 
purposely  left  long,  are  then  tied  together,  in  this  way  bringing  the 
ends  of  both  stumps  into  ajiposition.  The  ends  of  these  two  portions 
may  be  still  further  secured  by  one  or  two  catgut  sutures,  which 
should  take  a  good  bite  through  tlic  whole  thickness  of  each  stump. 

The  portion  of  the  cord  which  is  istripped  away  from  the  vas 
deferens,  and  which  is  ligated  and  excised,  is  composed  of  all  the 
veins  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  spermatic  artery.  When 
the  vas  is  isolated,  tlie  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  which  anastomoses 
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below  with  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  together 
with  their  corresponding  veins,  go  with  it;  these  vessels  are  therer 
fore  not  interfered  with,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  thft 
nutrition  of  the  testis  after  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  sper- 
matic artery  have  been  ligated.  * 

For  the  ligatures,  plain  catgut,  not  too  thick  (No.  1  or  2)  may 
be  used,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  upper  ligature 
securely  that  it  may  not  slip,  as  this  would  result  in  a  very  free  hem- 
orrhage from  the  end  of  the  spermatic  artery. 

In  this  operation  one  not  only  ties  off  the  veins  of  the  pam- 
piniform plexus,  but  also  shortens  the  cord,  and  thus  draws  the  testis 
up,  a  result  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  Before  closing  the  incisioa 
in  the  skin  all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated  or 
twisted,  and  the  wound  should  be  dry.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
in  the  skin  are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  catgut, 
which  may  be  intracuticular. 

For  Hydrocele. — A  condition  in  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  ia 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  The  testis  is  usually  found  in  the  lower, 
back  part  of  the  sac,  the  fluid  being  coUected  above  and  in  front 
of  it. 

Puncture  and  Injection. — This  is  suitable  for  simple  cases, 
and  for  those  where  tapping  has  not  been  previously  resorted  to. 
The  scrotum  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  A  fine  needle,  attached  to  a  hypoderniic  syringe,  is 
introduced  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  drawn  off,  both  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  diagnosis  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  needle  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  left  m  situ, 
its  end  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  A  fairly  large 
trochar  is  then  thrust  through  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  rather 
toward  the  front,  and  in  an  upward  direction  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  In  doing  this  one  should  remember  that  the  testis 
occupies  the  lower  back  part  of  the  sac.  With  the  trochar  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  one  should  be  able  with  it  to  touch  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  previously  introduced  into  the  sac  above.  The  sac  is 
allowed  to  empty  itself  through  the  cannula,  and  this  is  then  with- 
drawn. 

The  barrel  of  the  h)'podermic  sjTinge  is  now  filled  with  the 
fluid  to  be  injected.  Twenty  minims  of  a  95-per-cent.  carbolic-acid 
solution  may  be  used,  with  satisfactory  results,  for  this  purpose. 


Fig.  ns.— Varlcocelr.  Cora  spparatpd  Into  two  tegmrnta.  Finger  and 
tbumb  o(  left  band  grasp  va«  and  adjacent  Teasels,  artery  and  veins,  of 
Tas  deferens.  Finger  and  thumb  of  right  hood  grasp  spermatic  artery  and 
Telna  of  pampiniform  plexus. 
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This  is  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  the 
hypodermic  needle,  and  then  this  needle  is  also  withdrawn.  The 
fluid  that  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  ia  distributed  over  the  whole  cavity  by  manipulating  the 
scrotum.  The  punctures  made  by  the  instruments  are  covered  over 
with  a  thin  coat  of  collodion,  and  a  very  thin  film  of  absorbent 
cotton. 


Flf.  iM.—HjiTOctU,  Tapping.  CT7,  cavity  o(  the  tuatca  Tagtnalti  tntla; 
r,  tcaUa;  V,  raa  deferena.  Hrpodermle  needle  Introduced  Into  tbe  upper  part 
of  tlia  aae:  trocbar  cannula  Into  Uie  lower  part 


This  operation  is  usually  followed  by  some  effusion  into  the  sac, 
and  with  but  little  or  no  pain.  After  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed  with 
the  scrotum  supported,  these  symptoms  subside.  The  operation  is 
not  painful,  but  the  part  where  the  trochar  is  to  be  introduced  may 
be  anffisthetized  with  ethyl  chloride  if  desired. 

Open  Operation  (Volkmann). — This  operation  is  suitable  for 
those  cases  that  have  already  been  tapped  many  times  or  where  the 
operation  previously  described  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
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The  scrotum  is  grasped  by  an  assistant  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  An  incision  ia  made  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  scrotum,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  viiginalis.  The 
length  of  the  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor,  but  is 
usually  two  or  three  inches.  Wlien  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been 
opened,  and  while  the  fluid  is  escaping,  the  edge  of  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis — i.e.,  the  inner  lining  of  the  scrotal  sac — ia 
seized  on  either  side  with  an  artery  forceps,  and  with  the  finger  this 
is  torn  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  scrotum, 
and  excised  in  part  with  the  scissors.  If  the  tumor  has  been  very 
large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excise  more  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  than 
if  the  tumor  is  smaller.  The  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  much  thick- 
ened. In  trimming  away  this  redundant  portion  of  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis one  must  take  care  to  leave  enough  to  conveniently  cover  the 
testis  and  also  avoid  cutting  into  the  epididymis.  It  is  rather  better 
to  excise  too  little  than  too  much  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  After  this 
part  of  the  operation  has  been  done  the  edge  of  that  portion  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  which  remains  is  fi.\ed  to  the  corresponding  edge 
of  the  skin  incision  all  around  with  a  continuous  or  with  several 
interrupted  fine  catgut  sutures.  Then,  with  a  wad  of  cotton  on  a 
slick,  the  whole  interior  of  what  remains  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in- 
cluding that  covering  the  testis,  is  swabbed  out  with  95-per-cent. 
carbolic  acid.  The  cavity  is  then  loosely  packed  with  sterile  gauze. 
The  strips  should  reach  well  down  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
cavity,  but  the  packing  sliouid  not  be  tight.  A  loose  dressing  is 
applied,  which  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  T-bandage.  The  packing 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  sim[)Iy  retaining 
a  strip  in  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  the  parts  allowed  to  granulate. 
If  too  much  of  the  tunica  has  been  removed,  there  will  be  too  much 
inversion  of  the  skin,  and  this  will  delay  the  healing  process. 

Excision  op  the  Tunica  (von  Berouann). — After  the  tunica 
vaginalis  sac  has  been  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated,  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  seized  and  stripped  away  from  its 
attachment  bluntly  with  the  fingers  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  testis,  or  rather  epididymis,  and  then  excised  in  its  en- 
tirety with  the  scissors.  After  all  bleeding  has  been  controlled  with 
forceps  and  ligatures,  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  sutures, 
without  any  drainage  whatever.  Aa  a  rule,  the  skin  incision  heals 
hy  first  intention,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  be  around  in  about  twelve 
days. 


Pig.  2n5.— Volkminn  Operation  for  Hjrdrocrlp.    Edge  of  tunica  raglnatis  lutured 
to  tlic  edgei  of  tbe  akin  inclalon. 
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This  method  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is  especially  applicable  to 
those  cases  where  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  excessively  redundant  after 
the  evacuation  of  a  large  hydrocele,  or  when  the  tunica  is  markedly 
thickened. 

Eetroversion  of  the  Tunica  Yagixalis. — This  method  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Jaboulay,  Doyen,  Garampo^zi,  and  Win- 
kelmann.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  usually 
about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica.  Through 
this  opening  the  fluid  contents  of  the  distended  tunica  vaginalis 
escape,  and  the  testis  is  then  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum. 


ng;  lot.— Hydrocele.    RetroTerdon  of  the  tunica  Tsginalli.    The  tunica  haa  bern 
turned  back  beyond  the  epididymis  and  fixed  tbere  by  auturea. 


As  the  testis  is  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum,  the  vaginal 
layer  of  the  tunica  is  reflected  backward, — turned  inside  out,  as  it 
were, — so  that  the  opening  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica, 
through  which  the  testis  has  been  drawn,  gets  to  lie  behind  the  testis, 
encircling  the  cord  and  covering  over  the  epididymis,  and  in  this 
position  it  is  fixed  by  joining  its  edges  together  with  several  catgut 
sutures  so  that  it  may  not  again  slip  forward  over  the  testis.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scrotum  are  now  sufficiently  detached  to 
allow  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  to  be  drawn  forward  and  cover 
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over  the  testis  and  reflected  tunica  vaginalis,  and  they  are  thus  united 
to  eadi  other  without  drainage,  in  this  way  completing  the  operation. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  that  the  free  secreting  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  which  has  been  turned  inside  out  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  raw  internal  wound  surface  of  the  scrotum,  to  which 
it  becomes  united,  eflecting  the  cure. 

If  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  very  redundant  after  evacuating  a 
large  hydrocele,  a  part  of  the  tunica  may  be  excised  with  the  scissors, 
leaving  just  enough  to  complete  the  operation  as  described  above;  but 
for  those  very  large  hydroceles,  and  those  with  a  markedly  thickened 
tunica,  the  von  Bergmann  is  probably  the  more  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. 

Castration  (Extirpation  of  the  Testis). — An  incision,  about  two 
inches  long,  is  made  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum 
through  the  skin  and  fat,  commencing  at  a  point  just  below  the  ex- 
ternal ring — the  spine  of  the  pubes.  If  operating  for  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  if  the  skin  is  involved,  the  incision  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  circumscribe  that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  involved,  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  incision  the  cord  is  found,  and  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger, 
and  just  below  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  external  ring  its 
sheath  is  incised  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  vas  deferens  is  then 
recognized,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord.  A 
catgut  ligature  is  then  passed  about  those  parts  of  the  cord  which 
have  been  separated  from  the  vas  deferens,  and  tied  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  slip  off.  This  ligature  should  include  all  the  elements 
of  the  cord  except  the  vas  deferens.  The  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long,  to  serve  as  a  tractor;  the  cord,  including  the  vas  deferens, 
is  then  divided  with  the  scissors,  at  least  half  an  inch  below,  distal 
to  the  ligature.  Before  dividing  the  cord  it  is  grasped,  below  the 
point  at  which  it  is  to  be  divided,  with  an  artery  clamp.  The  cord 
having  been  dividtd,  the  lower  end,  that  which  is  held  in  the  grasp 
of  the  artery  forceps,  together  with  the  testis,  and  including  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  is  enucleated  from  the  scrotum,  usually  without  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  almost  entirety  by  blunt 
dissection.  Where  the  knife  or  scissors  is  used  to  assist  in  this  enu- 
cleation one  should  take  care  not  to  cut  through  the  septum  into 
the  other  half  of  the  scrotum,  and  one  should  also  avoid  button-holing 
the  skin. 

After  the  testis  has  been  enucleated  we  return  to  the  stump  of 
the  cord.    This  may  be  brought  into  view  by  drawing  upon  the  liga- 
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ture,  which  was  left  long  to  serve  as  a  tractor,  and  if  there  is  no  bleed- 
ing this  ligature  may  be  cut  short  and  the  stump  of  the  cord  allowed 
to  retract  up  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Should  there  be  any  bleeding 
points,  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated.  One  should  avoid  includ- 
ing the  stump  of  the  vas  deferens  in  the  ligature,  as  it  may  result  in 
disagreeable  symptoms;  e.g.,  colicky  pain,  etc. 

The  wound  is  large,  and  may  be  closed  with  catgut  sutures;  in 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  well  to  place  a  drain  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound.  If  operating  for  tuberculosis,  the  cord  should  be  divided  as 
high  up  as  one  can  reach. 


PART   VIII. 
THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 


THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney. — One  kidney  may  be  absent 
in  apparwitly  normal  subjects,  the  left  more  frequently  than  the  right. 
This  is  said  to  occur  once  in  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  sub- 
jects. Absence  of  One  kidney  has  been  met  with  twice  in  five  hundred 
subjects  in  the  writer's  experience.  When  one  kidney  is  absent  that 
which  is  present  is  usually  larger  and  assumes  the  function  of  both 
kidneys. 

There  may  be  two  kidneys  present,  joined  together  below  or 
above,  horseslioe  kidney,  or  both  above  and  below,  either  with  con- 
nective tissue  or  kidney  tis.sue.  This  condition  is  met  with  about 
once  in  one  thousand  subjects. 

At  times  the  kidney  becomes  loosened  in  its  bed,  and  may  become 
dislodged. — movable  kidney, — or  it  may  be  provided  with  a  nearly 
complete  peritonwij  covering  and  mesentery  and  enjoy  a  considerable 
range  of  motion,  Mh#n  it  is  called  "floating,  or  wandering,"  kidney. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  tiie  upper  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  one  on 
eiich  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  to  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  extraperitoneal  organs,  being  covered  by 
peritoneum  upon  their  anterior  surface  only. 

The  kidneys  are  provided  with  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  usually 
very  thin  and  closely  adherent  to  the  organ.  They  are  lodged  within 
a  bed  of  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue,  out  of  which  they  may  be 
readily  enucleated.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  directed  for- 
ward and  outward,  and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The  descending 
part  of  the  duodenum  lies  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  the  pancreas 
in  front  of  the  left  kidney. 

The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  separated 
from  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  by  the  diaphragm  and  pleura;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ])osterior  surface  of  the  kidney  rests  upon  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle,  which  is  covered  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
lumbar  fascia.  Normally  the  upper  half  of  the  kidney  lies  above  the 
twelfth  rib,  and  the  lower  half  below  the  twelfth  rib. 
(466) 
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The  inner  border  of  the  kidney  is  coucave,  and  is  directed  toward 
the  psoas  muscle  and  the  vertebral  column;  the  inner  border  of  the 
kidney  really  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the 
kidney  is  thus  tilted  somewhat  outward.  Corresponding  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  kidney  are  the  artery  and  vein  and  the  ureter.  At  the 
hihim  the  relation  of  these  structures  frora  before  backward  is  vein, 
artery,  and  ureter;  upon  the  left  side  the  artery  lies  above  the  vein, 
and  upon  the  right  side  the  vein  lies  above  the  artery;  upon  both  sides 
the  ureter  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  structures. 

The  outer  border  of  the  kidney  is  rounded  and  convex,  and  is 
related,  the  right,  with  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  left  with  the 
descending  colon.  The  colon  really  lies  a  little  in  front  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  to  its  outer  side. 

The  upper  end  of  the  kidney  is  covered  by  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule, which  sits  upon  it  like  a  cap.  The  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  imder  surface  of  the  liver.  The  upper 
end  of  the  left  kidney  lies  close  to  the  spleen.  The  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  reaches  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  right  kidney  is  located  about  one  inch  lower  than  the  left, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  liver  upon  the  right  side;  the 
right  kidney  is,  therefore,  more  accessible  than  the  left,  and  this  is 
also  the  one  which  is  more  frequently  movable  and  the  object  of 
operative  measures. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  KIDNEY. 

Ifephropexy. — Suture  or  fixation  of  a  movable  or  floating  kidney. 

A  movable  kidney  is  one  that  enjoys  a  limited  range  of  motion 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  does  not  leave  the 
lumbar  region.  A  floating  kidney  is  one  that  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely invested  with  a  peritoneal  coat  and  [irovided  wilh  a  more 
or  less  complete  mesonephron,  and  therefore  enjoys  a  considerable 
range  of  motion,  and  is  capable  of  leaving  the  lumbar  region  entirely. 

In  operating  upon  the  kidney  through  the  hmibur  incision  the 
patient  may  be  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  Edebohls  cushion 
under  the  abdomen,  or  he  may  rest  upon  the  side  of  the  body  corre- 
sponding to  the  kidney  which  is  not  the  object  of  operation,  with 
the  knees  and  thighs  somewhat  flexed  and  the  front  of  the  body 
turned  toward  the  table.  In  this  latter  position  the  patient  is 
steadied  with  sand  bags  placed  against  the  chest  and  abdomen;  an- 
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other  sand  bag  or  cushion  may  be  placed  between  the  lower  part  of 
the  side  of  the  chest  and  the  table,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
space  between  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  upon  the  side  of  operation. 

It  is  important  that  the  abdomen  be  relaxed  in  order  that  the 
assistant  during  the  operation  may  be  able  through  the  abdominal  wall 
to  push  the  kidney  upward  toward  the  incision  in  the  loin.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  position  is  with  the  patient  lying  prone  upon  the 


Fis.  2(ia— IncUloo  to  Expoie  KIdnrr.     A,  kloBg  the  edc'  ot  the  erector 
•piDB.    A',  additional  loclalon  along  the  edge  of  ttie  last  rtb. 


table  with  the  Edebohls  cushion  under  the  abdomen,  especially  if  both 
kidneys  are  to  be  exposed  during  the  of>cration. 

The  incision  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spinte  muscle,  commencing,  above,  just  below  the  twelfth  rib.  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  middle  line  (spinous  processes):  it 
passes  downward,  curving  somewhat  outward,  and  terminates  jusi 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  This  incision  should  extend  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  surface  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  the  fibers  of  which  muscle  arc  exposed.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  through  the  fibers  of  the  muscle,  when  the  outer  border  of 
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the  erector  spinae  may  be  recognized;  without  opening  its  sheath, 
this  muscle  ia  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  retractors.  The 
quadrntus  lumborum,  covered  by  its  layer  of  lumbar  fascia,  is  then 
fxposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  The  fascia  that  covers  the 
i|uudratu8  lumborum  ia  incised  along  the  outer  border  of  the  mus- 
cle, which  is  then  also  drawn  toward  the  spine.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  the  edge  of  this  muscle.  One  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  lumbar 
plexus  and  passes  downward  and  outward  across  the  front  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum;  this  nerve  is  usually  seen  after  the  edge  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum  has  been  exposed,  and  should  not  be  cut,  but 
rather  drawn  aside,  out  of  the  way. 

There  remains  now  only  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  the  lum- 
bar fascia  to  incise,  and  this  should  be  split  the  full  length  of  the 
skin  incision.  In  cutting  through  the  various  layers  of  the  back, 
if  the  patient  rests  upon  the  side,  there  is  a  tendency  to  work  in- 
ward, toward  the  spinal  column,  instead  of  directly  downward, 
through  tlie  difTerent  layers,  toward  the  kidney,  and  this  should  be 
avoided.  The  incision  should  reach  above  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
last  rib,  but  should  not  be  carried  beyond  this  level  by  carelessly 
passing  the  point  of  the  knife,  within  the  wound,  upward  under- 
neath the  last  rib,  as  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  thus  acciiientally 
opened. 

After  having  cut  through  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  lumbar 
fascia,  the  fatty  capsule,  in  which  the  kidney  is  imbedded,  is  en- 
countered. This  is  separated  from  the  kidney  bluntly,  with  the 
fingers  in  the  wound,  in  order  to  bring  the  kidney  into  the  incision 
for  fixation. 

During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  be  careful  not  to 
penetrate  through  the  proper  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney,  since, 
if  this  accident  occurs,  one  may  detach  the  true  capsule  of  the  kidney 
from  the  kidney  substance  proper,  instead  of  isolating  the  kidney 
with  its  proper  capsule  intact  from  the  loose  mass  of  fat  in  which 
it  is  lodged.  If  the  kidney  is  displaced,  movable,  it  is  easy  to  reach  it, 
Hs  it  then  lies  lower  in  the  abdomen.  The  right  kidney  normally 
is  situated  lower  than  the  left.  When  the  kidney  is  sutficiently  free, 
its  outer,  rounded  border  is  brought  up  into  the  wound;  this  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  assistant  forcing  it  up  by  pressure  from 
the  front  of  the  abdomen  if  the  patient  lies  upon  the  side.  If  the 
patient  lies  prone,  with  the  Edebohls  cushion  under  the  abdomen, 
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the  kidney  may  be  brought  into  the  wound  or  entirely  out  upon  the 
back  without  any  counter-pressure  being  made  upon  the  abdomen 
from  in  front. 

The  proper  fibrous  capsule  is  incised  from  above  downward 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the  kidney, 
and  each  edge  seized  and  separated  from  the  kidney  substance — it 
peels  off  eitsily — for  a  distance  of  about  oue  inch  ou  each  side. 

Either  edge  of  the  detached  capsule  is  then  sutured  above  and 
below  with  chromicized  catgut  to  the  corresponding  edge  of  the 
muscles  deep  in  the  wound.  Two  additional  sutures  of  No.  2  chro- 
micized catgut  are  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  car- 
ried deep  through  the  kidney  tissue  proper:  one  of  these  sutures  passes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney  and  one  through  the  lower  part. 
It  is  probably  more  convenient  to  pass  these  two  deep  kidney  sutures 
first,  leaving  them  untied,  to  be  used  as  tractors  to  hold  the  kidney  in 
position  until  the  stitches  through  the  capsule  have  been  introduced 
and  tied.  The  two  deep  stitches  are  then  tied  also,  but  not  too  tight,  as 
they  might  cut  through  the  kidney  tissue.  When  all  the  sutures  have 
been  tied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  external,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  denuded  of  its  capsule,  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
muscles  deep  in  the  wound,  and  in  this  position  it  remains  fi.\ed  as 
the  wound  heals.  Before  tying  the  two  sutures  that  pass  through 
the  kidney  the  edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  incision  may  be  united  by 
several  deep  catgut  stitches. 

The  incision  is  closed  with  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  stitches, 
which  pass  deep  through  both  the  skin  and  muscles,  or  the  muscles 
may  be  united  separately  by  several  deep,  interrupted,  catgut  su- 
tures.    It  is  unnecessary  to  drain  the  wound. 

There  are  usually  no  large  vessels  encountered  during  the  op- 
eration, but  any  spurting  points  may  be  clamped  and  ligatcd. 

Nephropexy  (Edebohls).  —  An  incision  is  made  which  reaches 
from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  erector  spina;  it  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  are  not  cut,  but 
are  separated  bluntly,  in  the  direction  of  their  course,  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife. 

Corresponding  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle,  which  lies  beneath  the  erector  spina;,  the  transversalis  fascia 
is  incised,  thus  entering  the  abdomen  and  exposing  the  mass  of  fat 
(fatty  capsule)  within  which  the  kidney,  enveloped  in  its  proper 
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fibrous  capsule,  is  imbedded.  One  should  avoid  division  of  the  ilio- 
hypogastric nerve,  a  moderately  large  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus 
which  passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  across  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  quadratus  lumborum;  it  should  be  sought  for  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  drawn  to  one  side. 

Upon  its  anterior  aspect  and  near  its  outer  edge  the  sheath  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum  is  now  incised  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium;  this  exposes  a  considerable  area  of  the  raw  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  muscle.  With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty 
capsule  is  peeled  oil  the  kidney,  and  the  organ,  enveloped  in  its  proper 
fibrous  capsule,  is  delivered  through  the  wound  out  upon  the  back. 
At  times  the  kidney,  still  enveloped  in  its  fatty  capsule,  may  be  de- 
livered through  the  wound,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  fatty 
capsule  may  be  separated  from  the  kidney  almost  as  far  as  the  pelvis, 
and  excised  with  the  scissors. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  prone,  and  with  the  Edebohls 
cushion  underneath  the  abdomen,  makes  the  delivery  of  the  kidney 
comparatively  easy.  If  the  opening  in  the  loin  is  not  sufficiently 
roomy,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  nicking  the  outer  edge  of  the  quad- 
ratus lumborum  below,  near  its  attachment  to  the  ilium. 

A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  near  the 
middle  of  its  outer,  rounded  border,  and  through  this  opening  ii 
director  is  introduced  upon  which  the  capsule  is  divided  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  kidney.  The  capsule  is  then 
peeled  back,  about  half-way  toward  the  pelvis  upon  either  surface, 
thus  laying  bare  about  one-half  of  the  entire  kidney  surface.  The 
detached  part  of  the  capsule  is  not  excised  unless  it  is  quite  redun- 
dant; it  is  simply  folded  back  toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  upon 
the  non-detached  portion. 

Four  fixation  sutures  of  forty-day  chromicized  catgut  are  now 
introduced  through  the  capsule;  these  pass  through  the  capsule 
only,  two  on  each  side,  one  above  and  the  other  below.  Each  of 
these  fixation  sutures  should  take  n  good,  broad  bite,  and  pusses 
through  both  the  detached  and  the  non-detached  portions  of  the 
capsule,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  margin  that  corresponds  to 
the  line  of  its  reflection.  After  these  four  fixation  sutures  have  been 
introduced  the  kidney  is  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  ends  (eight  in  number)  of  the  fixation  sutures  are  then,  in 
succession,  one  after  the  other,  threaded  in  a  large  curved  Hagedorn 
needlCj  and  carried  through  the  muscles  and  fascia  that  correspond 
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to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  from  within  outward.  The  sutures  are 
not  tied  until  later.  Those  sutures  that  pass  through  the  inner 
edge  of  the  incision  penetrate  the  retracted  edge  of  the  incised  sheath 
of  the  quadrutus,  the  quadratus  itself,  and  the  erector  spinae  and 
latissimus  dorsi;  the  sutures  that  pass  through  the  outer  edge  of 
the  incision  pierce  the  edge  of  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  latis- 
simus dorsi  muscle. 

Now,  before  tying  the  fixation  sutures  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  back  are  approximalud  with  from  four  to  six  chromicizud  cat- 
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tig.  m.— Nephropexy  iEithohU).  KMner  drllvrrpd  through  an  Inolaloa 
Id  the  Iwck.  Proper  flbroua  capsnle  reflected  and  two  fixation  auturea  Intro- 
duced, one  ■Iwva  {A,  A')  and  one  below  {B,  B').  Theae  auturea  paaa  tbrousb 
the  reflected  and  attached  portlona  ot  the  capaule  cloae  to  the  line  o(  reflec- 
tion. The  two  auturea  that  aecure  the  capaule  upon  the  oppoalt*  aide  ot 
kidney  arc  not  aeen. 

gut  sutures;  these  are  interrupted,  and  pass  through  all  the  fascias 
and  muscles  in  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  fixation  sutures  are 
then  tied;  they  emerge  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  four  upon  each  side  of  the  line  of  division  in  the  muscle.  They 
are  not  tied  across  the  wound,  but  the  adjoining  ones  of  each  side 
are  tied  to  each  other  upon  the  same  side  of  the  wound. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  finally  united  without  drainage  with 
an  intracuticular  suture. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  to  fix  the  denuded,  raw  surface 
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of  the  kidney,  corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  its  convex  bor- 
der, and  extending  half  way  to  the  pelvis  upon  either  surface,  to  the 
denuded  anterior  surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  Icidney  projecting  upward,  beneath  the  last  ribs. 

Nephrotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  the  purpose  of  evac- 
uating aa  abscess  or  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  incision  are  as  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  467).  The  patient  is  placed  either  prone,  with  the 
Edebohls  cushion  underneath  the  abdomen,  or  else  he  rests  upon 
the  well  side.  The  incision  is  carried  down,  step  by  step,  until  the 
last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  has  been  cut  and  the  kidney  is  reached. 
If  operating  for  nephritic  abscess,  we  may  find,  as  soon  as  the  kidney 
is  exposed,  that  the  indications  of  the  abscess  immediately  present 
themselves,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  search  with  an  exploring  needle. 
When  pus  is  located,  the  cavity  containing  it  is  incised  with  the  point 
of  the  scalpel  and  enlarged  with  dressing  forceps,  which  are  intro- 
duced closed  and  expanded  as  they  are  withdrawn.  At  times  the 
entire  kidney  substance  is  destroyed,  and  simply  a  bag  of  pus  re- 
mains. We  may  or  may  not  find  a  stone.  The  abscess  cavity  is  irri- 
gated and  packed  loosely  with  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  the  end  of 
which  emerges  through  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  in  the  loin. 

In  closing  the  incision  in  the  back  the  stitches  should  be  earritd 
deep  in  order  to  include  the  muscles,  together  with  the  skin;  the 
lower  part  is  left  open  for  drainage. 

At  times,  in  order  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  to 
drain  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bisect  or  split  the  kidney  from  its 
posterior  rounded  border  right  through  into  its  pelvis.  In  doing 
this  care  should  be  exercised  to  divide  the  kidney  midway  between 
its  two  surfaces,  as  this  is  attended  with  less  hemorrhage.  The 
kidney  must  be  brought  up  into  the  wound,  and  may  be  steadied 
there  by  an  assistant  exercising  pressure  from  in  front.  It  is  usually 
6uf!icient  if  the  incision  in  the  kidney  extends  through  only  a  part 
of  its  length.  In  this  way  a  stone  which  may  escape  the  exploring 
needle  may  be  detected  and  removed,  or,  if  there  is  no  stone  present, 
and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pelvis, 
this  may  be  drained  through  the  kidney  by  leaving  a  small  tube  or 
a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  reaches  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney and  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  loin.  A  resulting  urinary 
fistula  usually  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the  ureter  is  not  ob- 
structed. 
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The  cut  surfaces  of  the  kidney  may  be  brought  together,  thus 
controlling  hemorrhage  from  the  reual  vessels,  by  passing  several 
deep  sutures  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney.  If  an  individual 
spurting  artery  of  some  size  is  seen,  it  should  be  ligated  separately. 
For  these  sutures  catgut  should  be  used,  and  they  should  be  passed 
in  a  curved  surgeon's  needle. 

The  wound  in  the  loin  is  closed  in  part  by  interrupted,  silk- 
worm gut  sutures,  which  penetrate  deep  through  the  edges  of  the 
muscles,  or  the  edges  of  the  muscles  may  be  united  separately  by 
several  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

Nephrolithotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  stone. 

The  steps  of  this  operation  are  like  those  already  described  in  the 
preceding  operation.  After  the  kidney  has  been  reached  and  brought 
up  into  the  wound  it  may  be  palpated  and  punctured  with  a  fine 
needle,  here  and  there,  in  order  to  locate  the  stone.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  kidney  tissue  proper.  With  the 
point  of  the  knife,  which  is  passed  along  the  needle  as  a  guide,  an 
incision  is  made  in  the  kidney,  this  opening  being  enlarged  with  an 
artery  forceps,  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  incised,  and  the  stone 
extracted. 

If  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  stone  with  the  exploring  needle, 
and  the  symptoms  warrant  it,  the  kidney  may  be  laid  open,  as  in 
the  preceding  operation. 

As  a  rule,  pus  is  associated  with  stone,  and  it  is,  therefore,  usu- 
ally necessary  to  drain  these  cases. 

If  there  is  no  pus,  or  if  small  in  quantity  and  if  the  ureter  is  not 
obstructed,  one  may  omit  drainage  and  allow  the  wound  in  the  kid- 
ney to  close;  if  the  opening  is  large,  a  suture  may  be  introduced. 
If  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  been  opened,  it  may  be  closed  with 
several  catgut  sutures  introduced  with  a  small,  curved  needle  in  a 
holder.  It  is  well  to  provide  drainage  for  the  incision  in  the  back,  a 
strand  of  gauze  being  packed  into  the  wound  down  to  the  site  of  the 
incision  in  the  kidney  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Nephrectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  kidney. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  that  already  described 
for  nephropexy.  l"he  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  above  indicated 
down  to  the  point  of  exposing  the  kidney.  The  incision  is  the  same 
as  that  described  for  nephropexy  (page  4G7)  and  should  reach  from 
the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If  necessary,  we  may  obtain 
more  room  by  curving  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  fonvard,  above  the 
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upper  border  of  thp  crest  of  the  ilimn,  or  we  may  make  a  cut  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  lumbar  incision  outward  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib  (see  Fig.  208). 

The  isolation  of  the  kidney  must  be  thorough,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished with  the  hand  in  the  wound,  working  patiently,  with  the 
fingers,  around  the  kidney,  care  being  taken  not  to  tug  upon  the 
kidney,  as  one  may  tear  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  The  suprarenal 
capsule  may  be  left  behind,  although,  if  diseased,  it  may  be  removed 
also.  After  the  kidney  has  been  isolated,  its  outer,  rounded  bordi/r 
is  brought  well  into  the  wound,  or,  as  may  be  done  in  nearly  all 
cases,  the  kidney  is  brought  entirely  out  of  the  wound,  so  that  a  liga- 
ture may  be  thrown  around  it  and  worked  down  about  the  structures 
at  the  hilum — the  vein,  artery,  and  ureter — and  tied,  or  one  may  pass 
the  ligature  with  a  large,  cur^'ed,  blunt  ligature  carrier,  the  ligature 
being  carried  about  the  artery  and  vein,  without  including  the  ureter, 
which  lies  below  the  vessels  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  them. 

The  ligature  should  be  of  strong  catgut;  after  the  ligature  has 
been  tied  its  ends  should  not  be  cut  short,  as  it  is  desirable  to  use  the 
ligature  as  a  tractor  to  bring  the  stump  of  the  kidney  into  view  for  final 
inspection. 

In  cutting  away  the  kidney  the  division  should  not  pass  through 
the  pedicle,  which  is  made  of  the  vessels,  but,  if  possible,  should  pass 
through  the  kidney  tissue  near  the  hiium,  in  order  to  leave  a  little 
mass  of  kidney  tissue  as  a  cap,  or  knob,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of 
the  ligature. 

The  wound  is  treated  as  in  the  foregoing  operations;  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  introduce  a  drain,  which  is  left  for  seventy-two  hours. 

When  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  tumor,  it  may  be 
diflioult  to  remove  it  through  this  posterior  incision. 

We  should  be  positive  that  a  second  kidney,  which  is  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  work,  is  present,  and,  if  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  an  incision  may  be  made  down  upon  the  other  kidney 
in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  presence. 

Decortication  of  the  Kidney  (Edebohla).  —  This  operation  was 
first  suggested  for  the  cure  of  chronic  Bright'a  disease,  by  Edebohls. 
The  operation  is  recent,  and  its  real  value  still  sub  jiidire.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  operation  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  increased  supply 
of  blood  that  is  brought  to  the  kidney  through  the  new  vascular  con- 
nections that  are  formed  between  it  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Edebohls  says  that  one  may  use  the  anaesthetic,  ether  or  chloro- 
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form,  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Mixed  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen 
is  very  well  adapted  to  certain  cases.  It  would  seem  that  chloroform 
would  be  more  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  Spinal  analgesia  would,  no 
doubt,  be  appropriate  in  some  of  these  cases,  where  the  patient's  con- 
dition counter-indicates  the  use  of  a  general  anarethetic. 

The  patient  lies  prone  upon  the  table,  with  the  Edebohls  cushion 
under  (he  abdoniun.  The  incision,  the  same  as  that  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  467),  corresponds  to  the  edge  of  the  erector  spinse, 
and  penetrates  the  transversalis  fascia  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
(juadratus  lumborum.  The  kidney  is  recognized  in  the  mass  of  fat, 
fatty  capsule,  that  incloses  it. 

With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty  capsule  is  separated 
bluntly  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  as  far  as  the  pelvis.  The  kid- 
ney, inclosed  within  its  unbroken  fibrous  capsule,  is  then  drawn  into 
the  wound,  or,  if  possible,  lifted  out  of  the  wound  upon  the  back. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  the  capsule  proper  is  incised,  and  divided  upon  a  director 
along  tlic  entire  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the  organ,  and 
around  its  extremities,  above  and  below.  Each  half  of  the  capsule  is 
then  stripped  away  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  toward  the  pelvis, 
taking  cnre  not  to  break  or  tear  the  kidney  substance  proper,  which 
may  be  friable  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule. 

The  stripped  off  capsule  is  finally  cut  away  near  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  removed.  If  the  kidney  cannot  be  brought  out  through 
the  incision  in  the  back,  the  capsule  must  be  peeled  off  the  kidney, 
with  the  fingers  in  the  wound,  and  excised,  as  far  as  possible. 

Any  portion  of  the  capsule  that  still  remains  may  be  rolled  back 
toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where  it  remains  coUed  up,  upon 
itself. 

The  kidney  is  finally  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  incision 
closed  without  drainage.  At  the  time  of  operation  it  may  appear  that 
but  one  kidney  is  the  seat  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably wise  in  all  cases  to  decapsulate  both  kidneys  at  the  same  sitting. 

THE  BLADDER. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ  whose  function  is  to  receive  and  hold  the  urine  during 
the  intervals  of  micturition.  It  has  a  capacity  ordinarily  of  about 
sixteen  ounces. 
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In  the  infant  the  bladder  ia  rather  conical,  and  projects  into  the 
abdomen  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis. 

In  the  adult  the  bladder,  when  empty,  lies  deep  within  the  pelvis 
behind  the  symphysis,  its  cavity  obliterated  and  its  walls  collapsed 
and  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  distended  moderately,  it 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis,  farther  distension  causing  it  to  rise 
up,  out  of  the  pelvis,  into  the  abdominal  cavity  a  varying  distance 
toward  the  umbilicus.  When  it  is  distended  with  about  a  pint  of 
fluid,  the  bladder  is  pear-shaped,  and  reaches  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  inches  above  the  symphysis. 

The  body  of  the  bladder  is  free,  and,  when  the  organ  is  distended, 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  toward  the  umbilicus. 

The  base  of  the  bladder  in  the  male  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  second  part  of  the  rectum,  and  upon  its  inner 
aspect,  on  either  side,  shows  the  openings  of  the  ureters. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  continuous  with  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  male  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate,  like  a 
collar. 

Relations  of  tiie  Bladder.  In  the  Mak  the  bladder  is  in  rela- 
tion, behind,  with  the  rectum,  the  base  of  the  bladder  lying  directly 
in  front  of  the  second  portion  of  this  part  of  the  bowel,  the  two  being 
joined  together  more  or  less  intimately  by  connective  tissue. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  in  the  space  between  the  contiguous  walls  of  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder;  they  converge  anteriorly  toward  the  pros- 
tate, which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  readily 
felt  through  the  rectum. 

In  the  Female  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  located  behind  the 
bladder. 

In  both  sexes  the  bladder  lies  immediately  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  space,  which  is  filled  with  loose 
connective  tissue  more  or  less  firmly  connected  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  called  the  space  of  Retzius.  When  the 
bladder  is  distended,  it  reaches  above  the  symphysis,  and  is  then  in 
relation,  in  front,  with  (he  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Passing  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus  is  the 
urachus,  which  occasionally  remains  patent  after  birth. 

The  peritoneum  covers  the  sides,  part  of  the  posterior  surface, 
and  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  but  does  not  cover  its  anterior  surface, 
being  reflected  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  over  on  to  the  poste- 
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rior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  When  the  bladder  is 
well  distended,  it  rises  upward  into  the  abdomen;  its  summit,  as  it 
approaches  the  umbilicus,  carries  the  peritoneum  with  it,  and  its  ante- 
rior surface,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  then  comes  into  relation 
with  the  abdominal  wall;  so  that  under  these  circumstances  the  blad- 
der may  be  entered  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  low  down,  close  to  the  symphysis,  without  molesting  the  peri- 
toneum or  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 


Fig.  HO. —An  Antero-posterior  Section  Showing  Rplatloni  of  the  Perito- 
neum to  the  Bladder,  etc.  Bladder  moderatclx  distended.  P,  prostate  gland 
■urrounding  commencement  of  tbe  urethra  (neck  o(  tbe  bladder):  PP.  ante- 
rior fold  ot  peritoneum  reflected  from  tbe  posterior  aspect  of  tbe  anterior 
abdominal  wall  OTcr  on  to  the  fundus  ot  the  bladder;  8P,  srmpbjrala  pubis; 
TS,  vealculB  semlnales. 

The  higher  the  bladder  ascends  into  the  abdomen,  the  larger  the 
area  of  its  anterior,  non-peritoneal  surface  which  is  presented  for 
operation. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BLADDER. 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy.  —  The  patient  is  placed  in  tbe  usual 
position  upon  the  back  and  fully  anaesthetized,  so  as  to  relax  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.    If  one  is  unable  to  distend  the  bladder,  owing  to 
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the  existence  of  an  impassable  stricture  of  the  urethra,  etc.,  much 
advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position. 

A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and, 
through  tliis,  the  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  10  to 
12  ounces  being  allowed  to  remain;  the  catheter  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  a  band  tied  about  the  penis  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid. 
The  fluid  which  is  thrown  into  the  bladder  causes  it  to  ascend  into 
the  abdomen,  carrying  the  peritoneum  with  it;  so  that  its  anterior 
surface,  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  is  exposed  for  several  inches  for 
operation.  It  is  well  not  to  introduce  more  than  10  to  12  ounces,  as 
oftentimes  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  and  a  quantity 
above  12  ounces  might  do  harm. 

In  order  to  throw  the  distended  bladder  farther  forward  toward 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  a  bag  may  bo  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  distended  with  about  6  ounces  of  water.  Most  operators  dispense 
with  the  rectal  bag  as  unnecessary.  The  incision,  which  is  placed  in 
the  middle  line,  linea  alba,  commences  below,  at  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  reaches  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  and  extends  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep 
fascia.    Bleeding  vessels  in  the  skin  are  clamped. 

The  incision  is  carried  down  through  the  linea  alba,  between  the 
edges  of  the  recti  and  pyramidales,  until  the  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
which  is  located  in  front  of  the  bladder,  dipping  down  between  it  and 
the  symphysis  pubis,  is  reached. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  drawn  apart  with  retractors, 
and  this  layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  covers  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder,  is  scraped  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  with  the  finger- 
nail; so  that,  in  case  the  fold  of  peritoneum  reaches  abnormally  low, 
or  the  bladder  has  not  been  sufficiently  distended,  we  may  thus  still 
separate  it  and  carry  it  upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  muscular 
wall  of  the  bladder  is  then  easily  recognized,  especially  if  the  organ  is 
distended.  A  plexus  of  veins,  more  or  less  visible,  which  a^cemls 
upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  from  below,  may  help  to  identify 
it. 

With  a  curved  surgeon's  needle  two  rather  stout  silk  stitches  are 
introduced,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  through  the  whole 
tliicknesa  of  the  bladder  wall,  and  these  are  used  as  tractors  to  steady 
the  bladder  while  it  is  being  incised. 

In  cutting  into  the  bladder  the  point  of  the  knife  is  introduced 
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between  the  two  silk  tractor  stitches  about  one  inch  above  the  sym- 
physis, and  the  bladder  incised  in  a  direction  downward,  toward  the 
symphysis.  When  the  bladder  is  opened  the  fluid  contained  within 
it  escapes  in  part.  The  incision  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  one  or  two  fingers  for  the  purpose  of  exploration, 
etc. 

The  incision  in  the  bladder  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow 
necessary  manipulation;  caution  should  be  exercised  in  extending  the 
opening  in  the  bladder,  for  any  considerable  distance,  in  an  upward 
direction,  toward  the  umbilicus  (fold  of  peritoneum). 

If  a  stone  is  present,  it  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps,  guided 
by  the  finger;  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  it  may  first  be  crushed.  One 
should  search  the  bladder  carefully  for  stones  which  have  become 
almost  completely  encysted  in  pockets  in  the  bladder  wall.  If  the 
operation  is  done  for  ulcer  of  the  bladder,  the  diseased  area  may  be 
scraped  or  cauterized,  etc.  With  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  drawn  asunder  with  broad  re- 
tractors, the  interior  of  the  bladder  may  be  illuminated  and  made 
visible;  an  hypertrophied  prostate  may  be  enucleated  through  the 
suprapubic  opening. 

After  the  work  within  the  bladder  has  been  completed,  the  open- 
ing may  be  closed  with  a  line  of  sutures.  They  should  bring  the  edges 
of  the  opening  in  the  bladder  into  accurate  apposition,  and  should 
pass  throujth  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  down  to,  but 
not  including,  the  mucous  membrane.  None  of  the  sutures  should 
pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  Fine 
silk  or  catgut  may  be  used. 

If  the  opening  iu  the  bladder  wall  is  closed,  the  incision  in  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen  should  be  left  open,  at  least  in  part,  and  packed, 
in  order  to  provide  drainage;  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  leave  a  cath- 
eter in  the  urethra  for  several  days.  In  most  cases  it  is  probably  wise 
tn  leave  the  incision  in  the  bladder  unclosed,  stitching  the  margins  of 
the  opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  abdom- 
inal wound  with  two  or  three  interrupted  silk  sutures  on  either  side, 
their  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  There 
are  introduced  through  the  suprapubic  opening  into  the  bladder  two 
drainage  tubes.  One  of  the  tubes  is  long,  and  reaches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bladder  over  the  side  of  the  bed  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with 
an  antiseptic  solution  and  suspended  from  the  side  of  the  bed.  The 
second  tube,  which  is  short,  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  eiphonage 
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of  the  bladder  and  to  facilitate  irrigation.  These  tubes  are  fixed  in 
the  bladder  by  passing  the  silk  tractor  stitches  (which  were  introduced 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation)  through  the  tubes.  The  wound 
is  packed  loosely  about  the  tubes  with  iodoform  gauze. 

The  fistula  that  remains  after  the  tubes  are  removed  rapidly 
diminishes  in  size,  and  finally  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the  ure- 
thral canal  is  unobstructed.  In  many  cases  it  will  suffice  to  fix  the 
tubes  in  the  bladder  with  the  silk  tractor  sutures,  omitting  the  sutur- 
ing of  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. 

Fancture  of  the  Bladder  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  just 
above  the  symphysis,  or  through  the  rectum.  It  is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  the  urine  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  empty  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra.  One  should  first  satisfy  himself  by  per- 
cussion, etc.,  that  the  bladder  is  actually  distended. 

A  medium-sized  curved  trochar  is  introduced  above  the  symphy- 
sis; it  should  be  thrust  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the 
middle  line  just  above  the  symphysis,  and  in  a  direction  backward  and 
downward,  toward  the  sacrum,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches. 

If  introduced  through  the  rectum,  the  trochar  should  be  guided 
upon  the  finger  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  base  of  the  prostate,  at 
which  point  it  is  thrust  into  the  bladder  in  a  direction  upward  and 
forward,  toward  the  symphysis.  The  suprapubic  route  is  probably 
preferable. 

THE  PENIS. 

Snrgical  Anatomy  of  the  Fenii. — The  penis  when  erect  is  pris- 
moid  in  shape.  It  is  composed  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  two  cylinders  of  erectile  tissue  which 
run  parallel  with  each  other  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  organ. 
They  consist  of  a  mesh-work  of  vascular  spaces,  which  may  readily 
become  distended  with  blood,  thus  bringing  the  penis  into  a  con- 
dition of  erection.  They  are  each  provided  with  a  strong,  fibrous 
envelope,  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  behind  diverge,  to  be  attached 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  is  situated  below  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
and  contains  the  urethral  canal,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  cavern- 
ous, or  erectile,  tissue. 

The  end  of  the  penis  is  enlarged,  rather  bulbous,  and  is  known 
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aa  the  glans;  this  is  really  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  corpus 
Bpongiosum.  Behind,  in  the  perineum,  the  corpus  BpongioBum  is 
enlarged  and  forms  the  bulb.  The  penis  at  its  root  is  firmly  con- 
nected to  the  symphysis  by  a  fibrous  band,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  three  cylinders  which  together  form  the  penis  are  bound 
together  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  and  covered  with  a  soft,  loose,  movable  ■ 
envelope  of  skin,  which,  at  the  extremity,  is  rcHected  over  the  glans 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  forming  the  prepuce.    The  constriction 
behind  the  glans  is  called  the  corona. 

Passing  forward  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis,  in  the 
groove  between  the  corpora  cavernosa,  are  two  arteries,  one  on  each 
side,  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  branches  of  the  internal  pudic, 
and  lying  between  the  two  arteries  is  the  single  dorsal  vein. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PENIS. 

Forcible  Dilatation  of  the  Prepuce  for  Phimosis. — This  may  be 
practiced  in  many  cases,  especially  in  newborn  and  young  children, 
instead  of  a  dorsal  section  or  circumcision.  An  ansesthctic  is  unnec- 
essary. The  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  and  peeled  forcibly  back- 
ward over  the  glans  as  far  aa  the  corona.  This  is  readily  done  in 
most  cases,  even  when  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  quite  narrow. 
The  margin  of  the  prepuce  stretches  and  suffers  slight  tears  here 
and  there  about  its  circumference;  it  should  be  drawn  back  and 
forth  several  times,  and  again  repeated  daily  for  several  days.  When 
the  prepuce  is  drawn  back,  any  hardened  smegma  that  has  accumu- 
lated should  be  removed,  and  the  glans  washed  and  smeared  with 
oil  or  vaselin;  the  skin  is  then  again  drawn  forward  over  the  glans, 
since  the  constriction  of  the  narrow  prepuce  might  cause  some  incon- 
venience if  allowed  to  remain  back  behind  the  glans.  After  the  fore- 
skin has  been  drawn  back  and  forth  over  the  glans  a  dilator  may  be 
introduced  into  its  orifice,  and  it  may  then  be  forcibly  and  thoroughly 
dilated.    In  most  cases  this  is  unnecessary. 

Dorsal  Section. — This  operation  is  done  for  phimosis  in  the 
young,  when  one  is  unable  to  retract  the  skin  and  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  do  a  complete  circumcision,  and  in  adults  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  glans  for  treatment. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  rolled  slightly  back  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  one  blade  of  a  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  introduced  beneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
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glans,  as  far  back  as  the  corona,  and  the  foreskin  then  divided  along 
the  middle  line,  steadying  it  so  that  it  will  not  roll  or  slip.  The 
scissors  should  be  sharp,  especially  toward  the  ends. 

The  prepuce  should  not  be  divided  for  its  whole  length,  but  only 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  corona. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  introduce  the  blade  of  the  scissors 
into  the  urethral  canal  instead  of  between  the  glans  and  prepuce; 
this  might  happen  if  the  prepuce  were  intimately  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  glans,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Instead  of  using  the  scissors  the  section  may  be  made  with  a 
sharp-pointed,   curved   bistoury,  guided   upon   a   grooved   director, 


Tig.  211. — Dorul  Section  (Rofr).  Prepucs  bt«  beea  dlrlded  upoD  th« 
doraal  aspect.  U,  edge  of  Inclaed  mucous  membrane;  8,  edge  of  ekla.  Dotted 
linei  Indicate  little  trlantular  flap  (F)  of  mucoui  membrane  tbat  It  cut  from 
tbe  mucous  to  tbe  skin  edge  of  tbe  divided  prepuce.  Tbe  flap  i*  turned  back 
and  sutured  Into  the  angle  of  tbe  wound;  tbe  edge  of  mucous  membrane  and 
skin  may  also  be  Joined  on  eacb  side  with  one  or  two  stitches. 


which  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
glans.    As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage. 

If  the  parts  are  not  infected,  one  or  two  catgut  stitches  may  be 
introduced  on  either  side.  Usually  no  suture  is  necessary  in  the 
child. 

Eoser's  Method  of  Dorsal  Section. — After  the  dorsal  section 
has  been  made,  the  mucous  membrane  not  being  cut  as  far  back  as 
the  skin,  an  oblique  incision  is  made,  on  either  side,  from  the  corner 
of  the  mucous  membrane  backward  and  outward  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  skin.  The  little  triangular  mucous  membrane  flap  which  is  thus 
formed  is  then  turned  up  into  the  angle  in  the  skin,  to  insure  rapid 
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healiDg  in  the  corner  of  the  incision;  it  may  be  held  in  place  with  one 
stitch  in  the  angle  of  the  incision.  One  or  two  stitches  may  also  be 
introduced  on  either  side  of  the  incision  proper. 

Circumcision. — In  children  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary;  in  adulta 
the  operation  may  be  done  under  the  influence  of  cocain,  which  is 
injected  into  the  prepuce  after  a  strip  of  gauze  has  been  tied  fairly 
tight  about  the  body  of  the  penis  near  its  root  to  prevent  diffusion 
of  the  cocain.  One  should  avoid  cutting  the  skin  too  short.  After 
the  parts  have  healed  there  should  be  a  little  redundancy  of  the  skin 
marking  the  previous  reflection  of  the  prepuce,  and  this  is  best  ac- 
complished by  drawing  the  skin  a  little  backward,  toward  the  root 
of  the  penis,  before  applying  the  constricting  band.    The  first  step 


Fig.  212. — ClrcunielBloD.  Dorul  •ectlon  has  beon  made.  Tbe  comera  of 
tlis  diTldfd  prrpucs  are  (rasped  wltb  arterr  (orcepa  preparatory  to  tnmmlas 
It  awar  with  tbe  aclasora. 


in  the  operation  is  the  dorsal  section  of  the  prepuce.  One  blade  of 
a  scissors  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce  to  a  point  just  in 
front  of  the  corona,  and  the  prepuce  then  divided  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  corona.  Either  comer  of  the  divided  prepuce  is  seized 
with  an  artery  clamp  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision,  and  with  a 
straight,  blunt-pointed  scissors  the  redundant  portion  of  the  prepuce 
is  trimmed  off,  first  around  one  side  and  then  around  the  other  as 
far  as  the  attachment  of  the  fneniun,  and  finally  cut  through  in  this 
situation,  just  in  front  of  the  frtenum  and  without  dividing  the  frae- 
nura. 

The  entire  length  of  the  prepuce  should  not  be  amputated; 
about  one-fourth  its  length  should  remain. 
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As  a  rule,  the  bleeding  Btopa  when  the  ligature  around  the  penis 
is  removed  and  after  a  few  minutes'  compression.  Bleeding  arterial 
points,  however,  should  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  twisted.  All 
bleeding  should  be  checked  before  suturing,  if  necessary  applying 
fine  catgut  ligatures. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  united  with 
interrupted  catgut  sutures,  the  first  being  applied  in  the  middle  line 
above,  the  next  in  the  middle  line  below,  then  one  on  each  side,  and 
finally  in  the  intervals  between  these,  making  eight  sutures  in  all. 

In  the  child,  as  a  rule,  the  four  sutures  are  sufficient. 

Circumcision  with  the  Clamp. — After  the  parts  have  been  anaes- 
thetized, etc.,  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  above  in  the  middle 
line  and  below  in  the  middle  line  with  artery  forceps,  and  drawn 
forcibly  forward  over  the  glans.  That  part  of  the  prepuce  which 
is  thus  pulled  beyond  the  glans  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  a 
long,  straight  clamp,  which  is  applied  obliquely  from  above  downward 
and  forward;  the  clamp  should  seize  the  foreskin  firmly,  and  care 
should  be  observed  that  the  glans  is  not  included;  this  accident,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  occur. 

That  part  of  the  prepuce  which  protrudes  beyond  the  blades  of 
the  clamp  is  trimmed  off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with  the  scissors  plane 
with  the  surface  of  the  clamp,  and  the  clamp  then  removed.  The 
hemorrhage  is  controlled  and  the  sutures  applied  as  above. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis. — This  operation  is  done  for  malignant 
disease.  A  sound  is  passed  into  the  urethra,  and,  supported  upon 
this,  the  penis  is  lifted  away  from  the  body.  An  elastic  ligature  is 
placed  about  the  organ  close  to  its  root. 

A  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  integument  and  a  flap 
reflected  sufficiently  long  to  cover  over  the  stump  of  the  penis;  it 
sliould  be  equal  in  length  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  penis  plus  one- 
third  for  shrinkage.  After  the  flap  has  been  turned  back  like  a  cuff 
the  portion  of  the  penis  that  is  to  be  amputated  is  cut  away.  The 
urethral  portion  of  the  penis  should  be  cut  about  one-fourth  inch 
longer  than  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  blade  of  the  scalpel  is  thrust  flatwise  through  the  penis 
between  the  urethral  portion,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  sound 
within,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  carried  a  good  one-fourth 
inch  forward  toward  the  glans,  when  the  urethral  portion  is  cut 
through  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  down  upon  the  sound 
contained  within.     The  corpora  cavernosa  are  then  divided  upon  a 
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plane  farther  back,  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  skin  flap,  so  that 
the  urethral  portion  will  project  about  one-fourth  inch  beyond  the 
cut  Burface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  tourniquet  is  now  removed  from  the  root  of  the  penis.  The 
dorsal  arteries  bleed,  and  require  to  be  clamped  and  ligated.  The 
arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  usually  require  no  ligatures;  if  they 


FIB.  U3.— AmpuUtloD  of  the  PrnU.    CC.  corpora  caTaroosa;    P.  iklo  lUp 
turned  back;     V,  urethral   portion   cut  long. 

spurt,  they  may  be  clamped  or  touched  with  the  Paquelin.  A  few 
minutes'  compression  usually  suffices  to  check  bleeding  from  any  re- 
maining sources. 

The  edges  of  the  urethra  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps,  and 
the  urethra  then  split  upon  its  under  aspect  for  a  distance  of  about 
one-fourth  inch.     The  skin  Hups  are  turned  over  the  end  of  the 


FlR.  214.— Amputation  of  the  Penli.  Edge*  of  skin  Sap  united  to  each 
other  over  the  eoda  of  the  corpora  cavemoaa  and  to  the  edfca  of  the  ipllt 
urethral  portion. 

stump,  and  are  united  from  before  backward  with  several  inter- 
rupted sutures,  and  the  edges  of  the  split  urethral  orifice  are  sewed 
to  the  adjoining  edges  of  the  skin  flaps. 

The  object  of  cutting  the  urethra  long  and  splitting  it  is  to 
provide  a  larger  orifice  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction. 

A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  al- 
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lowed  to  remain  for  several  days,  its  end  emerging  through  the 
dressings.  It  may  be  fixed  with  a  silk  stitch  to  the  edge  of  the  urethral 
orifice. 

THE  PERINEUM   AND  ISCHIO-RECTAL  REGION. 

The  Floor  of  the  Pelvis  from  Without  Inward.  —  This  space  is 
lozenge-shaped;  its  front  portion  is  limited  on  either  side  by  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  its  posterior  part  is  limited  on  either 
side  by  the  edges  of  the  great  saero-aciatic  ligaments.  The  anterior 
angle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  posterior  angle  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  on  either  side  the  tuber  ischii  may  be  felt. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  complete  fibrous  raphe  running  from  before 
backward  in  the  middle  line,  and  also  one  from  side  to  side  where 
all  the  layers  of  the  perineal  fascia  are  blended  together.  Where  these 
lines  intersect  there  is  a  point  where  muscles  are  attached  and  take 
origin  and  where  all  the  fascise  are  joined.  This  is  known  as  the  cen- 
tral tendinous  point  of  the  perineum.  The  space  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse raph6  is  the  perineum  proper;  the  space  behind  it  is  occupied 
by  the  anus  and  upon  either  side  by  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is 
known  as  the  ischio-rectal  region. 

The  Superficial  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Perineal 
Fascla. — Beneath  the  skin  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fascia  which  is 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thighs  and  buttocks. 
This  is  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum 
and  ischio-rectal  regions;  it  corresponds  to  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and 
is  continuous  in  front  with  the  dartos  layer  of  the  scrotum,  and  be- 
hind, upon  either  side  of  the  anus,  it  is  packed  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  as  a  pyramidal  plug  of  fat  and  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  Superficial  Perineal  Fascsia. — If  we 
remove  this  superficial  layer  of  fascia  and  fat,  including  the  mass 
from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  we  come  down  upon  a  second  layer  of 
fascia,  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  perineal  region  proper,  the  fascia  is  attached  upon 
each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  pubic  arch  and  behind  to  the  transverse 
raph^;  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum;  be- 
hind, in  the  ischio-rectal  region,  it  is  continuous  with  the  anal  fascia, 
which  covers  the  perineal  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscles. 

Anteriorly  this  fascia  is  dense,  and  sen-es  to  close  in  the  struct- 
ures proper  to  the  perineum.  If  fluid  is  injected  underneath  this 
layer  of  fascia,  it  will  not  spread  backward  beyond  the  transverse 
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raph^,  because  this  layer  of  fascia  is  attached  along  this  raphe  with 
the  next  xinderljmig  fascial  layer;  it  will  not  escape  laterally,  owing 
to  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the  margins  of  the  bony  pelvic 
arch;  but  anteriorly  it  will  escape,  passing  into  the  dartos  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  thence  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  pubes. 

The  Ischio-rectal  Eeg:ion. — This  is  the  region  which  lies  behind 
the  transverse  raphe — that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  anus  and 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

In  the  middle  is  the  anus,  surrounded  by  its  external  sphincter 
muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and, 
passing  forward,  is  attached,  in  front  of  the  anua,  to  the  middle 
tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  which  corresponds  to  the  junction 
of  the  sphincter  from  behind,  the  transversus  perinei  from  each  side, 
and  the  bulbo-cavemosus  from  in  front. 

On  either  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a  pyramidal  space,  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa;  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat  and  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  superficial  layer 
of  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  reaches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  anus.  This  space  is  about  two  inches  deep.  Its  outer 
wall  is  formed  by  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  obturator  internus  muscle. 
which  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the  obturator  fascia. 
Passing  forward  upon  this  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  be- 
neath the  obturator  fascia  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  are  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  space  is  formed  by  the  levator 
ani  (to  be  described  later).  The  superficial  surface  of  this  muscle, 
which  looks  into  the  ischio-rectal  space,  is  covered  by  the  anal  fascia, 
which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line  of  the 
origin  of  the  levator  ani  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  This  anal 
fascia  is  attached  in  front  to  the  transverse  fibrous  raph6  and  is 
continuous  there  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  ischio-rectal  space  is  thus  walled  off  from  the  perineal  space 
proper  and  from  the  rectum.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  so-called  ischio- 
rectal abscess,  and  when  this  breaks  through  into  the  rectum  it  forms 
the  fistula  in  ano. 

Some  small  vessels  and  nerve  branches  cross  this  space  trana- 
Tcrsely  just  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  toward  the  anus,  and  these  are  cut  when  incisions  are  made 
into  the  space. 
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The  Perineum. — Upon  removing  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  peri- 
neal fascia  we  open  into  the  proper  perineal  space. 

Occupying  the  middle  of  the  space  is  a  thin  muscle,  the  bulbo- 
cavernosus;  it  arises  from  the  middle  tendinous  point  of  the  peri- 
neum, and,  passing  forward,  covers  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  is 
the  posterior  enlarged  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  joining. 


FIf.  116— The  Pfrineum  ind  lachlo-recuil  Kpgloo.  Thi;  lupfrHclil  mnd 
dr«p  \tjen  ot  the  KuperSclkl  perineal  fucta  hare  b««n  removed.  The  ipao* 
Id  (rant  o(  the  tranaTeraua  perlnel  {TP)  correapoods  to  the  perlaeam;  that 
behind  the  traosversui  perlnel  to  the  lanblo-rectal  region.  The  Soor  of  the 
apace  ITL)  correaponda  to  the  anterior  layer  ot  tbe  triangular  Ugameot.  BO, 
bulho-caTernoaua  muacle;  V,  tip  of  coccyx;  CC.  corpus  caTemoium  (crua 
penia);  CB,  corpus  apongioaum  llhe  poaterlor  part  ot  the  corpua  spongiosum 
Is  called  the  bulb  of  the  urethra);  O,  edgo  o(  gluteus  maxlmus  muacle;  IC, 
laohlo-caTernoaua  muarle;  LA,  levator  anl  muacio;  R,  ramua  ot  the  pubea 
and  Ischium:  SA,  sphincter  anl;  SL,  edge  ot  great  aacro-aclatic  ligament; 
i'f,  tuberosity  ot  the  Ischium;  TL,  superficial  or  anterior  layer  ot  the  tri- 
angular ligament;  TP,  traosTersua  perlnel  muscle. 


with  fibers  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  upon  its  upper  sur- 
face, in  a  strong  aponeurosis.  The  most  anterior  fibers  of  the  bulbo- 
cavernosus  muscle  are  attached  on  either  side  to  the  crus  penis,  some 
entirely  encircling  these  bodies  and  joining  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  root  of  the  penis  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind  down  the  dorsal 
Teasels  of  the  penis,  obstructing  the  return  flow  through  the  vein. 


^ 
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This  muscle  shows  a  median  fibrous  raph6.  Upon  either  side,  arising 
from  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  is  the  ischio-cavemosus. 
The  fibers  of  this  muscle  partly  cover  the  crua  penis,  and  are  attached 
to  its  sheath.  The  crus  penis  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  corpus 
cavemoBum,  and  is  attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes. 

Forming  the  posterior  border  of  this  space  on  either  side  is  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle.    This  muscle  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  it  passes  inward  and  forward  to  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where  it  is  attached,  joiningJ 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  other  muscles  already' 
described. 

Passing  forward  through  this  space  are  the  superficial  perinealJ 
Tessels  and  nerve,  and  directed  inward  along  the  border  of  the  trans-' 
versus  perinei  is  the  transverse  perineal  artery. 

The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  a  dense  layer  of  fascia,  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  or,  better,  of  the  triangular 
ligament.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis.  Beneath  this 
layer  of  fascia  there  is  a  second  layer,  similar  in  structure,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament. 

Behind,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  perineal  raph6,  these 
two  layers  of  deep  fascia  are  blended  with  each  other  and  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  They  are  attached  later- 
ally to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  above, 
in  front,  they  do  not  roach  to  the  symphysis,  but  terminate  in  the 
ligamentum  transversum  pelvis,  a  ligamentous  band  passing  between 
both  pubic  rami,  leaving  a  space  above,  between  it  and  the  symphysis, 
for  the  passage  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  deep  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  the  compressor  urethne,  is  located;  this  mus- 
cle is  made  up  chiefly  of  striped  muscular  fibers  passing  across  from 
one  pubic  ramus  to  the  other  above  and  below  the  urethra,  and  also 
of  unstriped  fibers  which  pass  in  various  directions,  some  encircling 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  together  with  the 
muscle  contained  between  them,  form  the  uro-genital  diaphragm.  In 
the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  besides 
the  muscle,  are  contained  the  urethra,  its  membranous  portion,  and 
behind,  on  either  side.  Cowpers  gland,  the  duct  of  which  is  seen 
passing  forward  to  enter  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.    Poste- 
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riorly,  close  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  space,  is  seen  the  internal 
pudic  artery.  It  gives  off  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  passing  forward 
divides  into  the  artery  of  the  cms  penis,  which  enters  the  crus,  and 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforates  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  runs  forward  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis. 

As  the  urethra  perforates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  it  is  provided  with  a  fibrous  prolongation,  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  upon  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  con- 
tinous  (within  the  pelvis)  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  obturator 
internuB  muscle  and  the  upper  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  nni 
muscle,  and  at  the  side  of  the  prostate  it  is  reflected  upward  upon 
this  gland. 

The  prostate  gland,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
contains  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  rests  upon  the  upper, 
or  pelvic,  surface  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  levator  ani. 

The  levator  ani  serves  to  close  in  that  part  of  the  pelvic  outlet 
which  lies  posterior  to  the  triangular  ligament.  The  anterior  fibers 
of  the  muscle  unite  in  the  middle  line  with  those  of  the  opposite  side 
in  a  sling-like  fashion  to  support  the  prostate.  The  fibers  more  poste- 
riorly are  continued  into  either  side  of  the  rectum  and  to  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  the  vas  deferens  lie  within  the  pelvis, 
between  the  second  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  base,  or  trigone,  of  the 
bladder,  above  the  upper  border,  or  base,  of  the  prostate.  They  may 
be  brought  into  view  by  separating  the  rectum  from  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  drawing  it  backward  toward  the  coccyx. 

The  Pelvic  Cavity  from  Within.  —  Examining  the  pelvic  cavity 
from  within,  after  removal  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  we  find  it 
bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  bones,  behind  by  the  coccyx  and  sa- 
crum, laterally  by  the  pubes  and  ischium  and  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments. The  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  partly  covered  by  the 
obturator  intcrnus  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  around  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  obturator  intemus  is  covered  by  a  thick  fascia,  which  is  at- 
tached above  to  the  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  (the 
fascia  iliaca).  In  front  this  obturator  fascia  is  continued  into  the 
posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

The  obturator  fascia  is  marked  by  a  thick,  white,  fibrous  band. 
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which  extends  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  from  before  back- 
ward, from  the  poslerior  surface  of  the  pubic  bone  in  front  to  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  behind,  and  is  known  as  the  tendo  arcuatum. 
Along  this  line  upon  either  side  of  the  pelvis  the  levator  ani  takes  its 
origin.  The  muscles  pass  in  a  general  direction  obliquely  downward 
and  inward,  joining  with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  The  ante- 
rior fibers  pass  downward,  inward,  and  backward,  and  unite  in  the 
middle  line  underneath  the  prostate,  %vhich  they  support  in  a  sling-like 
manner.  The  more  posterior  fibers  pass  downward  and  inward,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  rectum  just  above  the  anus;  the 
fibers  behind  these  are  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

Still  more  posteriorly  lies  the  coccygeus.  This  muscle  looks 
like  a  continuation  of  the  levator  ani,  and  serves  to  close  in  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis  behind  the  levator  ani.  It  is  fan-shaped,  and  is 
attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  by  its  broad 
base  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  coccyx. 

Lying  upon  the  same  plane,  but  still  farther  above  and  behind, 
and  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  coccygeus  muscle,  is 
the  pyriformis.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sides  and  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  passing  outward  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-aciatic  notch,  and  closes  the  pelvic  cavity 
behind. 

Thus,  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
there  is  a  muscular  layer  which  is  formed  in  front  by  the  levatores 
ani,  behind  this  by  the  coccygei,  and  still  farther  behind  and  above 
by  the  pyrif  ormi. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  margins 
of  the  levatores  ani,  there  is  a  space  which  corresponds  (o  the  poste- 
rior, or  deep,  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

The  fascia  that  covers  the  obturator  muscle,  the  obturator 
fascia,  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  posterior,  or  deep,  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament;  corresponding  to  the  line,  the  tendo  arcuatum. 
which  marks  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani,  this  obturator  fascia,  which 
is  simply  a  portion  of  the  general  pelvic  fascia,  gives  off  a  layer  that 
covers  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani;  farther  back  the  pelvic 
surface  of  the  coccygeus  and  the  pyriformis  and  the  front  of  the 
sacrum  are  also  covered  by  a  continuation  of  this  same  fascia. 

Where  this  fascia,  after  covering  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator 
ani,  strikes  the  prostate  and  the  rectum,  it  is  reflected  upward  upon 
the  sides  of  these  organs. 
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A  process  of  this  fascia  is  reSected  inward  between  the  rectum 
and  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  serves  to  bind  the  seminal  Tesiclcs 
and  vas  deferens  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  which  is  directed  toward 
the  perineum  and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  is  also  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia,  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line 
of  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani.    This  is  called  the  anal  fascia. 

The  anal  fascia  is  continued  backward  upon  the  under  surface 
of  the  coccj'geus  muscle,  and  anteriorly  is  continued  forward  into  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  joining  along  the  trans- 
verse septum,  or  raph6,  with  all  the  other  fascias  of  the  perineum. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PERINEUM,  ETC. 

Perineal  Section  (External  "Urethrotomy)  With  a  Guide. — This 

operation  is  performed  for  stricture  of  the  deep  urethra  or  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  bladder.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  a  tunneled  sound  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

An  assistant  steadies  the  sound  with  the  right  hand,  throwing 
the  groove  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  surface  of  the  perineum, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  whole  urethra  upward,  away  from 
the  rectum  toward  the  symphysis.  The  scrotum  is  drawn  up  toward 
the  sjrmphysis,  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  backward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus.  This  in- 
cision reaches  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  asunder  with  small,  sharp 
retractors,  and  with  another  stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia  is  incised  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
exposed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  wound.  Then,  with  the  finger 
in  the  wound,  the  groove  in  the  tunneled  guide  within  the  urethra 
is  recognized  and  the  point  of  the  knife,  guided  upon  the  finger-nail, 
is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  piercing  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  just  behind  the  bulb.  The  knife  is  then  shoved  back- 
ward, carrying  the  point  of  the  blade  along  the  groove  of  the  sound 
toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  raising  the  handle,  at  the  same 
time,  toward  the  symphysis.  Having  carried  the  point  of  the  knife 
beyond  the  location  of  the  stricture  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
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urethra,  the  handle  is  depressed,  the  kaife  at  the  same  time  being 
withdrawn  and  cutting  as  it  is  withdrawn;  in  this  way  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  laid  open  and  the  stricture  divided. 

While  the  urethra  is  being  incised  upon  the  g;rooved  sound  the 
sound  should  be  lifted  straight  up  toward  the  symphysis,  carrying 
the  urethra  with  it,  and  thus  drawing  it  farther  away  from  the 
rectum.  If  some  urine  or  fluid  is  in  the  bladder,  its  escape  will  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  the  bladder  has  been  entered. 

A  director  gorget  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  along 
the  groove  of  the  sound  and  the  latter  withdrawn.  A  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  large  caliber  is  introduced  through  the  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  fixed  in  place  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin 
with  a  silk  stitch,  and  the  wound  then  packed. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie,  although  spurting  arterial 
branches  should  be  clamped  and  twisted  and,  if  necessary,  ligated. 
One  should  avoid  wounding  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  if  possible,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Before  dismissing  the  patient,  a  large  metal  sound,  at  least  a 
No.  30  F.,  should  be  passed  through  the  anterior  urethra  and  into 
the  bladder  to  make  certain  that  no  remaining  obstruction  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  canal. 

Perineal  Section  Without  a  Guide. — This  is  a  difficult  procedure. 

All  attempts  to  introduce  a  guide  through  the  constricted  part 
of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  fail.  One  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  single  attempt,  but  should  try,  if  possible,  to  at  least  get  a  small 
whalebone  or  rubber  guide  through.  After  having  made  the  attempt 
and  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  guide  whatever  past  the  stricture, 
a  tunneled  sound  may  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  obstruction. 

As  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  perineum  and  the  urethral  canal  opened  upon  the  guide  just  in 
front  of  the  stricture.  After  all  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  including  the  edges  of  the  incised  urethra,  are 
retracted  with  small,  sharp  hooks,  and  an  effort  then  made  to  find 
the  opening  through  the  stricture  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  ure- 
thra by  inspection  or  by  attempting  to  pass  a  fine  probe-pointed 
director  or  a  fine  whalebone  guide.  At  times  pressure  upon  the 
bladder  will  force  a  few  drops  of  urine  through  the  orifice  of  the 
stricture,  and  this  may  assist  us  in  locating  it  (Koenig). 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  through  the  stricture  by  these 
means  an  effort  may  be  made  to  open  into  the  urethra  behind  the 
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Biricture,  and  then,  if  this  is  auccessfui,  tlie  stricture  may  be  divided 
from  behind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  locate  the  deep  urethra 
(membranous  portion)  without  a  guide.  It  lies  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  reaching  from  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland.  Occasionally  the  urethra 
is  diverted  from  the  middle  line  or  a  false  passage  may  be  encount- 
ered which  will  still  further  confuse  us. 

At  times,  especially  if  the  bladder  contains  fluid  and  pressure  be 
made  above  the  pubes,  the  urethra  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded,  com- 
pressible tube,  occupying  the  middle  line  and  perforating  the  tri- 
angular ligament  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis. 

The  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and,  if  one 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  placed  in  the 
incision  in  the  perineum  the  operator  may  get  the  prostate  between 
them,  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate  may  thus  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
location  of  the  membranous  urethra.  One  should  refrain  from  blindly 
jabbing  in  the  wound  in  the  hope  of  accidentally  striking  the  urethra. 

If  all  these  measures  fail,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  per- 
formed and  a  guide  passed  from  within  the  bladder  into  the  urethral 
canal,  in  this  way  locating  the  posterior  part  of  the  deep  urethra  for 
the  purpose  of  incision. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  this  may 
be  more  conveniently  done  with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position.  A  suprapubic  cystotomy  under  these  circumstances  is  also 
a  difficult  procedure,  as  the  bladder  may  contain  little  or  no  urine 
and  mny  therefore  lie  very  low  in  the  pelvis  behind  the  symphysis. 

Uedian  Lithotomy, — This  operation  is  performed  for  small  calculi. 
The  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  5  or  6 
ounces  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  operation  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  preceding  perineal  section  (with  a  guide) 
except  that  the  incision  into  the  urethra  is  made  rather  more  ex- 
tensive, cutting  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  as  well  as 
through  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  incision  should 
not  extend  entirely  through  the  prostate.  Oftentimes  after  the  blad- 
der has  been  opened  a  small  stone  will  of  itself  drop  out  of  the 
wound,  or  it  can  be  removed  with  fon-eps,  scoop,  etc.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  internal  urethral  orifice  somewhat  with  a 
dilator  or  with  the  finger.  If  necessary,  a  larger  stone  may  be 
crushed  before  removal. 
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The  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  search  for 
partially  encysted  stones,  etc.  Finally  the  bladder  is  washed  out  and 
a  large,  nibber  catheter  introduced  through  the  perineal  wound  and 
fixed  to  tlie  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk  stitch.  The  wound  is  packed 
about  the  catheter  and  left  open. 

Lateral  Lithotomy. — The  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid 
solution,  4  or  5  ounces  being  left  remaining  in  the  bladder.  A  tun- 
neled sound  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  and 
steadied  by  an  assistant.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
fat,  commencing  in  front  at  tlie  base  of  the  scrotum  and  passing  back- 
ward and  outward  to  a  point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  anus.  A  second  sweep  of  the  knife  incises  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  The  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the  finger-nail  placed  in 
the  groove  of  the  sound  in  the  front  part  of  the  wound,  just  behind 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  sound  is  then  drawn  upward  toward  the 
symphysis,  thus  lifting  the  whole  urethra  away  from  the  rectum,  and 
the  point  of  the  knife  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  cutting 
through  the  membranous  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then 
elevated  and  the  point  shoved  backward  along  the  groove  of  the  guide 
into  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knite  is  then  depressed, 
at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  blade  and  cutting  as  it  is  with- 
drawn. In  this  way  the  membranous  urethra,  together  with  the  side 
of  the  prostate  itself,  are  incised,  the  division  of  these  deep  structures 
being  made  along  (he  line  of  the  skin  incision. 

In  making  this  last  incision  upon  the  sound  the  superficial  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  and  the  artery  of  llie  bulb,  together  with  the 
membranous  urethra,  the  protitate  gland,  and  the  triangular  ligament, 
are  cut.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  artery  of  the  bulb, 
and  sometimes,  if  the  incision  extends  too  far  backward  and  outward, 
the  internal  pudic  may  be  divided;  this  branch  bleeds  profusely,  and 
must  be  tied.  After  the  bleeding  has  been  controlled  and  the  stone 
removed,  a  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  fixed  to  the 
edge  of  the  incision.  The  wound  is  packed  about  the  catheter  and 
left  unsutured. 

THE  PROSTATE. 

Surgical  ioiatomy  of  the  Prostate. — The  prostate  is  a  glandular 
organ  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  horse-chestnut.  It  is  lodged  in 
tlie  pelvic  cavity  behind  and  below  the  symphysis,  lying  close  to  tlie 
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neck  of  the  bladder  and  surroundinf;  the  commencement  of  the  urethra. 
It  is  situated  beneath  the  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament) 
and  rests  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  through  which  it  may 
be  readily  palpated,  especially  if  it  is  enlarged. 

The  prostate  measures  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  its  trans- 
verse and  one  inch  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  base  and 
is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  held  in  position  by  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  (pubo-prostatic)  and  by  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament),  which  is 
reflected  upward  and  backward  around  the  gland  forming  its  external 
fibrous  sheath.  The  prostate  rests  upon  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
levatores  ani,  which  pass  downward  and  inward  from  their  origin  upon 
either  side  of  the  internal  aspect  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  some  of  their  fibers  being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  pros- 
tate and  others  joining  with  their  fellows  in  the  middle  line,  sling- 
like, underneath  the  prostate.  Those  portions  of  the  levatores  ani 
that  pass  underneath  and  support  the  prbstate  are  sometimes  called 
the  levatores  prostata?. 

The  base  of  the  prostate  is  directed  backward  toward  the  neck 
of  the  bladder;  the  narrow  end,  apex,  is  directed  forward  and  down- 
ward toward  the  deep  perineal  fascia ;  the  lower  surface  rests  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  loose 
connective  tissue,  and  presents  a  deep  notch,  the  interlobular,  where 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  enter;  the  upper  surface  is  marked  by  a  slight 
longitudinal  furrow,  is  notched  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  is  less 
than  one  inch  distant  from  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  prostate  is  composed  of  glandular  and  unstriped  muscular 
tissue,  is  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  capsule,  and  is  made  up  of 
two  lateral  lobes  and  a  middle  portion,  sometimes  called  the  "middle 
lobe,"  The  two  lateral  lobes  are  symmetrical  and  separated  behind, 
at  the  base,  by  the  interlobular  notch,  at  which  point  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  penetrate  the  organ.  The  middle  portion  corresponds  to  that 
part  of  the  base  of  the  gland  which  is  embraced  between  the  points 
where  the  urethra  and  the  ejaculatory  ducts  enter.  It  is  normally 
represented  by  a  small,  rounded  prominence  that  presents  immediately 
beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  just  behind  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra. 

The  prostate  is  traversed  by  the  urethra  and  ejaculatory  ducts. 

The  prostatic  portion  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  portion  of 
the  urethral  canal.    It  penetrates  the  entire  length  of  the  gland  from 
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base  to  apex,  and  is  situated  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  surface. 
The  prostatic  urethra  is  made  up  of  mucous  membrane  and  an  under- 
lying layer  of  connective  tissue  which  contains  unstriped  muscular 
fibers  and  elastic  tissue.  The  floor  of  the  prot;tatic  urethra  is  marked 
by  a  longitudinal  elevation,  nearly  one  inch  in  length,  the  verumont- 
anum.  At  the  anterior  end  of  Ihe  verumontanum  is  the  mouth  of  ihe 
sinus  pocularis,  a  cul-de-sac  which  extends  backward  underneath  the 
Terumontanum  for  about  one-fourth  inch.    Upon  or  near  the  margins 


Fij.  Il». — Tr«n»TeT»e  .Section  of  Prostata  throiiKh  the  V»nimorf«nain. 
Capsule  of  gUii'l ;  />.,  ej*' ulstorr  ducti ;  P.,  ■Inoa  pocularln  ;  P.O.,  > 
prosuilc  follicle  opi'Dtng  upon  floor  of  urethra  ;  &,  outalde  fibrous  sheath 
of  prostate  gland ;  U.,  urethra.  In  the  spoce  betweeo  the  cap>ule  and 
ouuidr  Abrous  sheath  the  Telnaoflhr  pro  lalii-  plexus  are  seen  on  seotton. 

of  the  mouth  of  the  sinus  pocularis  are  the  narrow,  slit-like  orifices 
of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra  presents 
iipitn  either  side  of  the  verumontaniini  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the 
prostatic  follicles,  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number. 

Above  and  behind  the  prostate  body,  closely  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  between  it  and  the  rectum,  are  the  vesiculae  seminalcs 
and  vasa  deferentia.  Each  vas  has  a  vesicula  seminalis  lying  to  its 
outer  side.  The  vasa,  as  they  pass  forward  toward  the  base  of  the 
prostate,  approach  each  other  and  just  before  they  enter  the  prostate 
they  join  with  the  ducts  of  the  corresponding  vesiculas  seminales  to 
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form  the  common  eJHCulatory  ducts.  The  common  ejaculatory  ducts, 
thus  formed,  pierce  the  prostate,  side  by  side  and  close  together,  at 
the  deep  interlobular  notch  that  marks  the  under  part  of  the  base  of 
the  gland.  They  pass  forward  through  the  prostate,  being  situated 
just  beneath  the  urethral  canal,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
and  empty  upon  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra  close  to,  or  just 
within,  the  margins  of  the  sinus  pocularis. 

The  prostate  gland  is  inclosed  in  its  own  fibrous  capsule,  the 
capsule  proper,  which  is  composed  of  condensed  connective  tissue 
and  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  fibrous  sheath  or  envelope  that 
is  reflected  around  it  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal 
fascia  (triangular  ligament).  The  fibrous  layer  which  is  derived  from 
the  deep  perineal  fascia  invests  the  prostate,  forming  its  external 
fibrous  sheath  or  envelope,  and  is  continued  upward,  beyond  the  base 
of  the  prostate,  upon  the  bladder,  covering  in  the  vesiculiB  seminalea 
and  serves  to  retain  these  latter  organs  in  close  relationship  with  the 
bladder. 

Bi.ooD-suppLY. — The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Its  veins  form 
a  plexus  around  the  base  and  sides  of  the  gland,  receiving  in  front 
the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  and  terminating  in  the  internal  iliac 
veins.  The  venous  plexus  is  situated  beneath  the  fibrous  sheath, 
between  this  layer  and  the  true  capsule  of  the  gland. 
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Prostatectomy, — Extirpation  of  the  prostate  gland.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  hypertrophied  gland 
to  the  proper  evacuation  of  the  bladder. 

The  prostate  may  be  rcmnved  either  from  within  the  bladder 
through  a  suprapubic  incision  or  else  through  an  incision  which  is 
made  in  the  perineum. 

SiipEAPUBio  PnosTATECTOMY. — The  Operation  of  Belfield,  Mc- 
Gill,  Fuller,  and  Freyer.  Especially  adapted  for  cases  of  enormous 
hypertrophy  and  particularly  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  gland  and 
for  tumors  high  up  and  projecting  dwidcrJly  into  the  bladder.  The 
mortality  is  greater  following  suprapubic  prostatectomy  than  perineal 
prostatectomy. 

The  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  8  or  10  ounces 
being  permitted  to  rt'tiiain  in  the  organ. 
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A  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  made  as  already  described,  with  the 
patient  lying  upon  the  back.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  blad- 
der may  be  held  open  with  long,  broad  retractors  and  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  explored. 

The  retractors  are  then  removed  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
introduced  into  the  bladder  to  guide  the  scissors  with  which  the  wall 
of  the  bladder  is  incised.  The  enlarged,  prominent  prostate  is  readily 
recognized  by  the  fingers  in  the  bladder.  The  incision  is  made  with 
the  long  scissors  and  extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
bladder  wall  down  to  the  proper  capsule  of  the  hypertrophied  prostate ; 
it  is  placed  transversely  and  just  behind  the  urethral  orifice,  and  is 
made  sufiiciently  Inrge  to  admit  the  finger.  With  the  finger,  working 
between  the  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate,  the  entire  hyper- 
trophied gland  inclosed  in  its  proper  capsule  is  enucleated  in  one  or 
several  pieces.  Occasionally  the  two  lobes  separate  along  their  nor- 
mal line  of  cleavage  upon  the  upper  surface  and  if  not  too  large  the 
entire  hypertrophied  gland  can  be  enucleated  in  one  single  mass. 
If  very  large  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  gland  in  several  pieces, 
two  or  three.  In  performing  this  step  of  the  operation  the  finger 
should  work  close  to  the  prostatic  mass,  and  pains  should  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  rectum.  Assistance  may  be  rendered  by  grasping 
the  mass  with  the  volsclla  forceps  for  the  purpose  of  making  traction. 
The  mass  should  be  detached  from  around  the  prostatic  urethra  with- 
out injuring  the  latter.  A  catheter  may  be  introduced  into  the  urethra 
and  permitted  to  remain  during  this  part  of  the  operation.  With  two 
fingers  in  the  rectum  the  prostatic  mass  is  forced  up  against  the  fingers 
working  in  the  bladder. 

When  the  enucleation  has  been  completed  the  outside  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  prostate  and  the  prostatic  urethra  should  be  left  remain- 
ing intact.  The  cavity  that  remains  after  the  prostate  has  been  shelled 
out  is  partly  obliterated  by  collapse  of  its  walls. 

Usually  the  hemorrhage  is  not  excessive,  and  may  be  controlled  by 
irrigation  with  hot  saline. 

Two  rubber  tubes  are  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the 
suprapubic  wound  for  drainage  and  the  incision  closed  in  part. 

Occasionally  the  hemorrhage  is  severe,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  tampon  the  bladder  to  control  it. 

Perineal  PnosxATECTOMY. — Favorite  route  with  most  surgeons 
and  especially  for  lateral  lobe  hypertrophies.  It  is  followed  by  a 
smaller  mortality  than  tlic  suprapubic  method. 
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With  the  patient  lying  upon  the  back  a  metal  sound  or  guide  is 
introduced  into  the  bladder  and  the  patient  then  placed  in  the  lithot- 
omy position. 

A  curved  incision  is  made  in  front  of  the  anus  with  its  convexity 
forward  and  reaching  from  near  one  tuber  ischii  to  the  other ;  to  this 
may  be  added  a  median  incision,  which  commences  anteriorly  near  the 
base  of  the  scrotum.  The  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia,  exposing  the  sphincter  ani  and  levator  ani 
muscles ;   the  prostate  gland  lies  beneath  the  levator  ani. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is  detached  and  displaced  backward 
toward  the  coccyx.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  the  anal  muscular 
attachments  from  the  middle  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  (page 
488),  and  incising  the  anterior  or  inner  edges  of  the  levatores  ani 
muscles  (see  Fig.  215).  Working  bluntly  with  the  finger,  the  rectum 
is  still  further  detached  and  displaced  backward  so  as  to  expose  the 
posterior  surface  and  base  of  the  prostatic  mass.  The  operator  must 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  rectum.  We  are  then  ready  for  the 
next  step  of  the  operation,  the  enucleation  of  the  prostatic  mass  from 
out  of  its  fibrous  sheath  or  envelope.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  part 
of  the  operation  the  prostate  must  be  drawn  or  pushed  down  into  the 
incision  and  steadied  there.  It  may  be  drawn  down  with  any  one  of 
the  various  tractors;  those  of  Albarran,  Yoimg,  and  Lydston  are  of 
steel,  and  that  of  Syms  is  a  rubber  bag  which  may  be  distended  with 
water  after  it  has  been  introduced.  The  tractor  is  passed  into  the 
bladder  beyond  the  prostatic  mass  through  an  opening  which  is  made 
for  the  purpose  in  the  deep  urethra  just  in  front  of  the  prostate.  If 
the  tractor  is  used  care  must  be  exercised,  especially  after  the  prostate 
has  been  pretty  well  detached  and  while  working  around  the  upper 
part, — ^baae,  etc.,  of  the  prostate, — that  too  much  traction  is  not  used 
because,  the  support  having  been  removed  from  the  prostate  below, 
there  is  danger  of  tearing  abruptly  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder.  The  prostate  may  be  forced  down  into  the  wound  with 
two  fingers  in  the  rectum  or  by  pressure  above  the  pubes,  or,  according 
to  Guiteras,  through  a  suprapubic  incision  which  extends  down  to,  but 
not  into,  the  bladder,  into  the  space  of  Retzius.  Probably  the  last- 
mentioned  measure  would  be  of  service  in  corpulent  subjects. 

The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  prostate  is  incised  in  the  middle  line 
from  the  apex  of  the  gland  backward  to  its  base,  and  through  thia 
incision  -the  sheath  is  stripped  of?  the  gland  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  working  well  around  on  each  side  and  backward  toward 
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the  base  as  far  as  possible.  This  part  of  the  operation  may  be  rlone 
with  the  finger  or  the  blunt  dissector  and  is  usually  not  difficult  nor 
accompanied  by  much  hemorrhage.  Occasionally  the  sheath  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  prostatic  mass,  and  its  detachment  under  these  cir- 
cumstances may  be  diflicult  and  accompanied  with  considerable  hem- 
orrhage. 

After  the  sheath  has  been  thus  detached  the  prostate  is  split  from 
the  raembranouB  urethra  in  front  backward  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length  upon  the  metal  sound. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  detaching  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  from  the  prostatic  mass.  The  edge  of  the  split 
j>rostatic  urethra  is  seized  with  a  tootlied  forceps  and  separated  from 
the  prostatic  mass  with  the  finger  or  the  blunt  dissector  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  detaching  the  fibrous  sheath,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Special  care  must  be  exercised  to 
separate  the.  urethra  in  its  entire  thickness  from  the  prostatic  mass 
so  as  to  preserve  its  deeper  layer,  which  contains  the  muscular  ele- 
ments that  are  so  necessary  to  the  proper  control  of  micturition.  After 
one  lobe  has  been  thus  partially  detached  it  is  seized  with  the  forceps, 
▼olsella,  and  dragged  out  of  the  incision  in  the  sheath.  Any  fibrous 
strands  that  resist  this  attempt  are  cut  with  the  scissors  close  to  the 
prostate.  The  mass  is  seized  progressively  higher  and  higher  and ' 
dravra  further  and  further  out  of  the  incision  in  the  sheath  until  the 
upper,  back  part,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
is  drawn  into  the  field.  The  liladder  wall,  which  is  sometimes  very 
thin,  is  carefully  peeled  away  from  this  part  of  the  gland,  either 
bluntly  with  the  finger  or  blunt  dissector  or  else,  if  necessary,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  knife.  In  this  way  the  lobe  is  finally  shelled  out 
of  its  sheath.  These  procedures  are  repeated  on  the  other  side  and  the 
second  lobe  removed  in  a  similar  manner.  Occasionally,  if  the  con- 
nective-tissue interval  between  the  prostate  lobe  and  its  sheath  and  the 
urethra  is  not  well  pronounced  the  enucleation  of  the  lobe  is  difficult 
or  impossible,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  gland  it  may  be  necessary 
to  drag  it  out  through  the  incision  in  its  sheath,  piece  by  piece,  cutting' 
them  away,  and  thus  remove  it  piecemeal. 

After  the  extirpation  has  been  completed  the  prostatic  urethra 
will  be  found  baggv',  sacculated,  and  the  finger  can  be  introduced 
through  it  into  the  bladder  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  Search  for 
stones,  which  are  frequently  present,  should  be  made.  Evan  larger 
stones  can  be  removed  through  the  roomy  prostatic  urethra.     The 


KIK-  217.  — IVrifit'iiE  rro-^l  itftt<if»iy.  The  Nhpsih  of  ftii'  pru^t  ili-  (idk 
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with  Trui-turt.  Thi'  itmi^Tiitc  ImkIj  h:i»  hevu  MpHl  hi  Ihn  ciiidilU<  Iliiu 
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redundant  edges  of  the  prostatic  urethra  are  trimmed  off  and  united 
with  catgut  sutures  over  a  rubber  catheter  introduced  through  the 
urethra  or  ehc  the  opening  in  the  urctlira  mny  be  left  partly  open  and 
a  ruljbcr  catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  tlie  perineum. 
The  edges  of  the  empty  prostatic  sheath  are  trimmed  away. 

Bleeding  during  the  operation  is  usually  not  excessive  unless  the 
sheath  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  prostate,  and  then  the  detachment  may 
be  accompanied  by  considerable  venous  hemorrhage.  This  may  be 
controlled  by  pressure  with  hot  pads. 

The  wound  is  packed  with  gauze  and  the  incision  in  the  peri- 
neum partly  closed  with  silk  sutures.  As  a  result  of  this  operation 
control  over  micturition  and  the  power  to  empty  the  bladder  spon- 
taneously may  frequently  be  regained  even  after  many  years  of  cathe- 
ter life. 

Method  of  Young. — Each  half  of  the  prostate  is  enucleated  from 
the  corresponding  portion  of  its  sheath  without  injurying  the  ejacu- 
latory  dncta. 

A  tunneled  sound  is  introduced  into  the  urethra  and  the  patient 
then  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  An  incision,  shaped  like  an 
inverted  V,  is  made  in  front  of  the  anus  through  the  skin,  fat,  etc., 
and  the  attachment  of  the  anal  muscles,  sphincter  ani,  etc.,  to  the 
middle  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  is  divided  with  the  knife. 
The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is  then  retracted  backward  toward  the 
coccyx,  and  the  prostate  exposed. 

The  membranous  jiortion  of  the  urethra  immediately  in  front  of 
the  apex  of  the  prostate  is  incised  upon  the  tunneled  sound,  which  is 
then  removed  and  the  tractor  introduced.  The  tractor,  closed,  ie 
passed  into  the  bladder  and  up  beyond  the  prostatic  mass,  and  its 
blades  then  spread  by  turning  the  arm  at  the  handle.  With  this  in- 
strument the  prostate  is  drawn  down  into  the  incision  in  the  peri- 
neum and  its  entire  under  surface  and  base  exposed. 

Two  incisions  are  made,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  middle  line, 
extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  prostate  and  about  1  cm. 
deep.  The  two  incisions  approach  each  other  in  front,  being  about 
1..5  cm.  apart  anteriorly  and  1.8  cm.  posteriorly.  The  bridge  of  tissue 
between  these  two  incisions  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts,  and  its  preservation  is  necessary  if  the  ducts  are  to  be  saved  from 
injury.  The  incisions,  being  1  cm.  deep,  reach  into  the  substance  of 
the  prostate  beyond  the  level  of  the  ducts  and  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
nrethral  canal. 
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The  fibrous  sheath  is  separated  from  the  prostate  with  the  blunt 
dissector.  It  is  important  to  start  in  the  correct  line  of  cleavage. 
As  (his  step  of  the  operation  progresses  the  lobe  is  drawn  more  and  ^ 
more  out  of  its  sheath.  The  urethra  is  then  detached  from  the  gland 
iirst  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  drawing  down  with  the  tractor 
at  the  same  time.  In  detaching  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate,  that 
part  which  correpponds  to  the  bladder,  care  must  be  exercised  to  sepa- 
rate the  wall  of  the  bladder  without  injuring  it. 

If,  after  both  lobes  have  been  onuelonted,  a  median  portion  still 
remains,  this  may  be  drawn  down  with  the  tractor  so  that  it  will 


Fig.  tlB.— Tuong  ■  XtMlot  OoMd. 


FlR  ?H.— Youni**  Trcctor  Opan, 

present  in  either  one  of  the  empty  pockets  from  which  the  lateral 
lobes  have  been  extirpated,  assisting  this  maneuver  by  pushing  with 
the  finger  in  the  other  pockets,  and  while  the  mass  is  steadied  in  this 
position  it  may  be  seized  and  enucleated. 

Two  rubber  tubes,  tied  together,  side  by  side,  are  introduced 
through  the  opening  in  the  deep  urethra  into  the  bladder  for  drainage. 
The  wound,  including  the  empty  prostatic  sheath,  is  packed  with  gauze 
and  partly  closed  n^th  several  silk  sutures. 

Proitatotomy  (Bottini's  Operation). — This  operation  consists  in 
cutting  through  the  prostatic  mass  with  a  heated  blade  introduced  into 
the  bladder  through  the  urethra.  The  operation  is  especially  adapted 
to  old  and  feeble  subjects  and  those  who  suffer  from  kidney  disease. 
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The  necessary  apparatus  consists  of  an  incisore  prostatico,  a 
battery,  and  a  rheostat  to  reg^ulate  the  current  accurately. 

One  should  have  previously  made  an  examination  with  the  cys- 
toscopc  for  stone,  etc.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  his  legs 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table  and  the  thighs  spread  apart.  The 
bladder  should  contain  about  fi  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution. 

Usually  sufficient  local  anesthesia  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  cocain  which  is  thrown  into  the  urethra  and  stripped 
backward  into  the  posterior  urethra  with  the  finger,  or  a  general 
anaesthetic  mny  be  employed.  With  the  finger  in  the  rectum  the 
size  and  the  shape  of  the  prostatic  tumor  may  be  determined. 

The  incisore  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  beyond  the  enlarged 
prostate  and  its  nose  turned  downward  toward  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der, so  that,  as  it  is  slowly  withdrawn,  it  catches  or  hooks  upon  the 
prostatic  mass.  The  e-xtrcmity  of  the  instrument  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  tlirough  the  bladder  wall  above  the  prostatic 
tumor.  The  instrument  is  now  held  firm  and  steady  in  the  whole  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  current  closed  and  regulated  by  the  rheostat 
until  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a  red  heat,  which  usually  requires 
fifteen  seconds.  Now,  slowly  turning  the  screw  in  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  the  heated  blade  is  gradually  withdrawn,  thus  burning 
a  furrow  through  the  prostatic  mass.  If  the  ear  is  held  near  the 
symphysis,  a  sizzling  sound  can  be  heard.  If,  in  withdrawing  the 
blade,  we  note  increased  resistance  in  the  mass,  the  current  is  aug- 
mented; if  too  little  resistance  to  the  blade — if  it  cuts  too  easily — 
the  current  is  correspondingly  diminished.  After  the  incision  haa 
been  made  sufficiently  long  the  blade  is  shoved  back  with  a  little 
increase  of  the  current. 

Several  such  incisions  or  channels  should  be  made  in  the  prostatic 
mass,  usually  three:  one  in  the  middle  line,  toward  the  rectum  with 
the  beak  of  tlic  instrament  directed  downward,  and  two  lateral,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  incision  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  prostate  with  the  beak  of  the  instrument  directed  upward  toward 
the  symphysis  may  well  be  omitted,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
unnecessary  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  blade  may  cut  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  into 
the  space  of  Eetzius.  Before  commencing  the  incisions  the  beak  of 
the  instrument  within  the  bladder  should  be  felt  for  above  the  pro- 
static mass  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  it  has  not  slipped  forward,  over  the  prostatic  mass,  into  the  deep 
urethra. 
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The  entire  operation  should  occupy  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  permanent  benefit  that  is  derived  from  this  operation  depends 
upon  the  contraction  which  accompanies  the  cicatrization  of  the  fur- 
rows that  are  burned  in  the  prostatic  mass. 

The  incisore  resembles  a  lithotrite,  having  a  male  and  a  female 
blade,  the  male  blade  fitting  into  the  female  and  consisting  of  plati- 
num iridium,  which  may  be  heated  to  any  degree  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, whose  strength  is  regulated  by  the  rheostat. 

By  turning  the  screw  at  the  handle  the  male  blade  is  withdrawn 
from  the  groove  in  the  female  blade,  and  is  thus  made  to  cut  or  bum 
its  way  through  the  hypertrophied  prostatic  mass. 

The  shaft  of  the  instrument  is  hollow,  sf)  that  it  may  be  supplied 
with  a  current  of  cold  water,  which  flows  in  through  one  tube  and  out 
through  another;  these  tubes  are  both  placed  near  the  handle.  The 
cold  water  current  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that  part  of  the 
instrument  coo!  which  rests  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  incisore  as  improved  by  Young  has  many  advantages.  The 
beak  of  Young's  instrument  is  more  sharply  curved  and  therefore  is 
less  liable  to  slip  forward  over  the  prostatic  mass  into  the  deep  urethra 
and  it  is  provided  with  four  interchangeable  blades  of  different  sizeal 
and  different  degrees  of  curvature  so  that  an  appropriate  blade  for 
each  case  can  be  selected. 

Immediately  before  using  the  instrument  it  should  be  tested  with 
the  current,  and  an  observation  made  upon  the  rheostat  to  determine 
just  what  degree  of  current  is  neces.eary  to  bring  the  blade  to  the 
proper  heat:  usually  about  45  amperes  are  required.  The  screw  in 
the  handle  pcrniits  of  an  incision  up  to  4  cm.  in  length  being  made. 


PART  IX. 


THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  AXILLA. 

The  Aiilla  is  a  four-sided  pyramidal  space.  Its  apex  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  depression  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  where  the  subclavian  artery  enters  the  axillary  space  to  be- 
come the  axillary.  The  base  of  the  axilla  corresponds  to  the  fold  of 
skin  and  fascia  which  is  stretched  between  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis 
major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  behind. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  is  made  up  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  pectoralis  minor;  the  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  subscapularis 
and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major.  The  inner 
wall  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  made  up  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  and  corresponding  intercostal  muscles 
and  the  upper  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  axilla  is  a  narrow  space,  which  is  included  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  and  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
In  the  bicipital  groove  is  lodged  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The 
coraco-brachialis  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  coracoid  process,  de- 
scends in  the  outer  part  of  the  axillary  space,  lying  close  to  the 
humerus. 

To  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  is  attached  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  to  its  posterior  lip  are  attached  the  ten- 
dons of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

The  contents  of  the  axilla  consist  of  the  axillary  artery  and  vein, 
the  large  nerve-trunks  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus, 
l3rmphatic  vessels  and  nodes,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and 
fat  which  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  of  the  root 
of  the  neck  and  the  mediastinum. 

The  Axillary  Artery. — The  axillary  artery  is  the  continuation 
of  the  subclavian,  and  passes  through  the  axillary  space  from  its  apex 
to  its  base,  where  it  is  prolonged  downward  into  the  arm  as  the  brach- 
ial. The  vessel  passes  throngh  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  space, 
(5U7> 
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lying  close  to  its  anterior  wall.  The  lower,  or  outer,  portion  of  the 
artery  lies  close  to  the  humerus,  ben«ath  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachi- 
alis,  resting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  covered  by 
the  pectoralis  major.  The  axillary  vein,  which  is  sometimes  double, 
accompanies  the  artery,  lying  below  it,  and  both  artery  and  vein  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  nerve-trunks  which  traverse  the  axillary 
space.  With  the  arm  extended  to  a  right  angle,  the  course  of  the 
artery  is  nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  an  imaginary  line  which 
is  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clav- 
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icle  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the  elbow  midway  between  the  two 
condyles;  with  the  arm  hanging  by  the  side,  the  artery  describes  a 
curve  which  is  convei  upward  and  outward. 

After  the  pectoralis  major  has  been  separated  from  ita  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle  and  reflected  downward,  the  pectoralis  minor, 
together  with  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  will  be  exposed.  The 
costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  rather  thickened  sheath  of  fascia  which 
reaches  from  the  inner  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  upward,  to  be 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it 
ia  simply  a  reflection  of  the  deep  fascia  which  invests  the  pector 
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minor,  and  serves  to  cover  in  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  aiillary 
vessels  and  adjoining  structures. 

The  axillary  artery  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  pectoralia 
minor  muscle,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  three  parts. 
The  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  artery  reaches  from  its  commencement 
at  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  not 
exposed  until  after  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  cleared 
away;  the  second  part  of  the  artery  is  that  portion  which  lies  behind 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  the  third  is  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  outer  border  of  pectoralis  minor  to  the  point  below  where  it 
becomes  the  brachial. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  three  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  lie  above  the  axillary  artery.  In  the  second  part  of  its  course 
one  trunk  lies  above,  one  behind,  and  one  below  it.  In  the  third  part 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  communicate  with  each  other,  sur- 
rounding the  axillary  artery,  and  divide  into  a  number  of  branches  to 
supply  the  upper  extremity.  The  median  nerve  lies  external  to  the 
artery,  taking  one  root  from  the  external  cord  of  the  plexus  and  a 
second  root  from  the  internal  cord,  the  latter  root  passing  across  the 
front  of  the  artery.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  also  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  vessel,  being  derived  from  the  outer  cord  of  the 
plexus.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  derived  from  the  inner 
cord,  are  the  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous 
nerves.  Derived  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and 
situated  behind  the  artery  are  the  posterior  circumflex  and  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerves.  Immediately  after  its  origin  the  circumflex  passes 
directly  backward  between  the  subscapularis  and  latissimus  dorai  (and 
teres  major)  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
deltoid. 

The  cephalic  vein  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  passes 
across  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  to  empty  into  the  axillary 
vein. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes  are  intimately  related  to  the 
axillary  vessels  along  their  whole  course  within  the  axilla. 

From  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  artery  are  given  off  the  superior 
thoracic  and  acromial  thoracic  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  to  the  axillary  contents.  A  branch  from 
the  acromial  thoracic  is  found  in  company  with  the  cephalic  vein  in 
the  groove  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles  (Mohren- 
heim's  fossa). 
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At  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  the  long  thoracic  is 
given  off;  this  branch  passes  downward  close  to  the  lower  border  of 
this  muecle,  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  ram- 
ifies upon  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Still  lower,  and  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  artery 
gives  off  the  subscapular,  a  large  branch  which  descends  upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle;  it  is  accompanied  by  the  large  subscapular  nerve,  and  enters 
and  supplies  the  latissimus  dorsi.  External  to  this  branch  is  given 
off  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  passes  backward  between  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  and  subscapularis  muscles  together  virith  the  circumflex 
nerve;  they  wind  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  beneath 
the  deltoid,  which  they  supply.  The  axillary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves,  etc.,  in  the  upper,  or  inner,  part  of  the  axillary  space,  are 
located  close  to  the  anterior  wall,  and  in  the  lower,  or  outer,  part  of 
the  axilla  they  are  found  close  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis.  Branches  of  the  axillary  artery  ramify  upon  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  the  axillary  space,  and,  descending  upon  the 
inner  wall,  side  of  the  chest,  posteriorly,  is  the  long  thoracic  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  serratus  magnus;  the  middle  of  the  axilla  is, 
therefore,  free  for  incisions  for  abscess,  etc.;  if  it  is  desired  to  ex- 
tirpate completely  the  axillary  contents,  it  is  well  to  commence  by 
making  a  clean  dissection  of  the  main  vessels  and  nerves. 

THE  ARM. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  arm  there  is  seen  a  prominent  spindle- 
shaped  mass,  which  consists  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  and,  joined  to 
its  inner  side,  the  coraco-brachiniis  muscle.  Occupying  the  inner  side 
and  back  of  the  arm  is  a  thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  triceps.  Upon  the 
outer  side,  above,  covering  over  the  shoulder-joint,  is  a  large  mass  of 
muscle,  the  deltoid.  Beneath  the  deltoid,  between  it  and  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  circumflex  arteries 
are  found.  The  circumflex  nerve,  although  well  protected  by  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle,  on  account  of  its  relation  with  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  is  often  injured  by  blows  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  with 
a  resulting  disability  of  the  deltoid. 

Veuels  of  Arm.  Tqe  Bhachial  Artery. — In  the  depression 
corresponding  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachiali^ 
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i>eneath  the  deep  fascia,  lies  the  brachial  artery.  The  brachial  artery 
is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary;  it  passes  down  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm  in  the  space  between  the  anterior  muscular  mass,  biceps,  etc., 
and  the  inner  muscular  mass,  triceps;  externally  and  behind,  the 
artery  rests  against  the  humerus,  and  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it 
divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  with  the  arm  abducted  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the 
elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles ;  the  muscular  guide  is  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco-bracliialis  tiiuscles. 

The  brachial  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  deep  fascia, 
and  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  vense  comites,  wliich  lie  directly 
upon  the  vessel  and  anastomose  with  each  other  by  numerous  trans- 
verse branches.  Above  the  median  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
brachial  artery,  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  below  lies  to 
its  inner  side;  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutan<x)U8  nerves  are  situated 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  ulnar  resting  upon  the  inner 
head  of  the  triceps  and  gradually  getting  farther  away  from  the  ar- 
tery as  it  descends  to  reach  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle.  Behind 
the  artery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is 
located. 

The  basilic  vein  runs  parallel  with  the  brachial  artery,  lying 
superficial  to  it  and  rather  to  its  inner  side.  One  may  meet  this  vein 
in  making  the  incision  to  expose  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  arm  this  vein  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  deep 
fascia,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and 
thus  gets  into  closer  relation  with  the  artery.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  the  basilic  vein  joins  the  vente  comites  to  form  the  axillary 
vein.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  superficial  to  the  deep  fascia, 
runs  the  cephalic  vein ;  above  this  vein  is  found  in  the  groove  between 
the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid,  and,  after  piercing  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane,  passes  across  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
to  empty  into  the  axillary  vein. 

At  the  Elbow,  upon  the  front  aspect  of  the  arm,  there  is  a  tri- 
angular space  with  it.'*  a[)cx  directed  downward  ;  the  inner  border  of 
the  space  is  formed  by  the  pronator  radii  teres,  passing  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  the  internal  condyle;  the  outer  border 
is  formed  by  the  spinator  longus,  and  its  floor  by  the  brachialis  anti- 
cu8  and  supinator  brcvis.  In  this  spaces  are  found  the  tendon  of  the 
bicepsj  the  brachial  artery,  and  it»  accompanying  veins,  tlie  median 
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and  the  muficulo-spiral  nerves,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial 
artery  into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  occurs  about  one  inch  below 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  this  space  the  median  nerve  is  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  owing  to  the  latter's 
verging  outward,  away  from  the  nerve,  toward  the  middle  line. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  lies  in  the  outer  part  of  the  space  upon 
the  supinator  brevis,  and  is  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the 
supinator  longus.  Tliis  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascia.  The  skin  of  this  region  has  a  marked  tendency  to  retract 
when  cut,  and  this  should  be  remembered  in  marking  out  the  flaps  for 
exarticulation  at  the  elbow-joint.  Lying  just  beneath  the  skin  upon 
the  deep  fascia  is  the  median  cephalic  vein  externally,  and  tlie  median 
baailic  internally.  The  latter,  the  median  basilic,  is  separated  from 
the  brachial  artery,  not  only  by  deep  fascia,  but  also  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  which  is  given  off  from  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  forearm.  The  median  cephalic  is  the  vein  selected  by  preference 
for  intravenous  infusion. 

The  Eadial  Artery. — From  its  origin  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  radial  passes  somewhat  outward  and  tlien  downward  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm ;  it  lies  superficial, 
though  partly  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  supinator  longus. 
In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator 
brevis,  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  pronator  quadratus.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  just  above  the  wrist,  the  artery  lie? 
beneath  the  integiiment  and  the  deep  fascia,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the 
supinator  longus. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the  artery  is  accompanied  by 
Ihe  radial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  outer 
side.    Usually  two  vena;  comites  accompany  the  artery. 

At  the  wrist  the  radial  artery  curves  around  the  outer  side  of 
the  joint,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  resting  upon 
the  external  lateral  ligament ;  it  then  passes  across  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium,  and  then  forward,  through  the  opening 
in  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  the  hand  the  radial  artery  is  situated  deep  and  passes  from 
without  inward,  resting  upon  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
the  anterior  interosseous  muscles,  covered  by  nil  the  structures  of  the 
bond:  tendons,  nerves,  supcriicial  arch,  etc.    Upon  reaching  the  inner 
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side  of  tlie  hand  it  anastomoses  with  the  communicating  branch  from 
the  ulnar,  and  in  this  way  cnniplotes  the  deep  palmar  arcli.  The  deep 
palmar  arch  is  located  one  fingerV  breadth  nearer  the  wrist-joint  than 
the  superficial  jiatmar  arch.  The  deep  arch  is  accompanied  by  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  From  the  deep  arch  are  given  ofl 
the  palmar  interosseous  branches ;  these  descend  upon  the  interosseous 
muscles  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers 
anastomose  with  the  branches  from  the  superficial  arch. 

The  Ulnar  Autkky. — Immediately  after  its  origin  the  ulnar 
artery  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  passing  deep  beneath 
the  superficial  flexors,  and  lying  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum ; 
the  upper  half  of  the  artery  is  thus  covered  by  the  superficial  flexors 
(pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  lougus,  and  flexor 
Bublimis  digitorum)  ;  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  ulnar  artery 
is  still  found  restiog  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  but  it  is 
rather  more  superficial  and  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  fle.xor 
carpi  ulnaris  internally  and  the  tendons  of  the  fle.xor  sublimis  digi- 
torum externally.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve, 
which  lies  to  it,s  inner  side;  in  the  u|)per  part  of  the  forearm  the 
median  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  a  short  distance 
below  it  crosses  to  its  outer  side.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  venoe 
comites.  Just  below  its  origin  the  ulnar  gives  off  the  interosseous, 
which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  interosseous  branch. 
The  anterior  passes  down  the  front  of  the  forearm,  resting  upon  the 
interosseous  membrane;  the  posterior  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  runs  down  the 
back  of  the  forearm  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles. 

At  the  wrist  the  ulnar  artery  lies  superficial,  passing  across  the 
anterior  annular  ligament,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  just  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  to  its 
inner  side;  here  it  turns  outward  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  hand 
and  anastomoses  with  a  branch  (superficial)  from  the  radial,  thus 
forming  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

In  the  hand  the  Buperficial  palmar  arch  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  when  it  is  abducted  and  is  covered 
by  the  skin  and  pahuar  fascia,  resting  upon  the  flexor  tendons,  etc. ; 
it  gives  off  digital  branches,  four  in  number,  which  pass  downward 
and  after  anastomosing  with  the  palmar  interosseous  branches,  from 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  divide  into  two 
branches  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  fingers. 
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The  Mu8culo-8Piral  Nerve. — The  musculo-spiral  nerve  passea 
dowD  the  back  of  the  arm.  It  is  lodged  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  between  the  inner  and 
outer  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  covered  by  the  long  head  of 
this  muscle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
humerus  obliquely  from  above  downward,  and  from  within  outward, 
and  at  the  elbow-joint  is  found  in  front  of  the  external  condyle  be- 
neath the  supinator  longus.  The  nerve  is  accompanied  by  the  supe- 
rior profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Median  Nekve. — In  the  upper  arm  the  median  nerve  ia 
closely  related  with  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  forearm  it  lies  be- 
neath the  flexor  sublimis  muscle,  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum.  Just  above  the  annular  ligament  this  nerve  becomes  more 
superficial,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis. 

The  Ulnah  Nerve. — In  the  upper  arm  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  some 
little  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  resting  upon 
the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  beneath  the  deep  fascia.  At  the  elbow 
the  ulnar  nerve  lies  behind  the  joint  in  the  groove  between  the  in- 
ternal condyle  and  the  olecranon  processj  it  then  swings  forward, 
and  is  continued  down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  restingi 
upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaria 
and  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

THE  HAND. 

Beneath  the  integument  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  the  palmar 
fascia.  This  is  a  dense,  aponeurotic  layer  intimately  joined  to  the 
integument. 

Beneath  the  palmar  fascia  are  the  flexor  tendons,  superficial  and 
deep  palmar  arches,  nerves,  etc.  As  the  flexor  tendons  pass  across 
the  wrist-joint  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  they  are  bound  down  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  extensor  tendons,  as  they  pass 
over  the  back  of  the  wrist-joint  into  the  hand,  are  bound  down  by 
the  posterior  annular  ligament. 

Beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament  the  flexor  tendons  are 
inclosed  within  a  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  for  a  short  distance 
upward  into  the  forearm  and  downward  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
From  this  common  sheath  there  are  given  off  two  processes,  one  of 
which  accompanies  and  envelops  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
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pollicis  into  the  thumb;  the  other  accompanies  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  little  finger  to  their  destination. 

The  sheaths  which  surround  the  tendons  of  the  other  fingers — 
i.e.,  the  index,  middle,  and  ring — do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  beyond  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
this  common  flexor  sheath.  This  fact  is  important  in  determining 
the  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  which  involve  the  tendon 
sheaths  of  the  fingers  up  into  the  hand  and  forearm.  Inflammatory 
processes  which  involve  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  found  more 
apt  to  extend  into  the  hand  and  forearm  than  those  of  the  other 
fingers. 

The  hand  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries (see  description  of  these  vessels). 

The  Nerve-mpply  of  the  Hand. — The  nerve-supply  of  the  hand 
is  derived  from  the  median  and  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 
The  median  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  beneath  the 
annular  ligament;  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
across  the  annular  ligament:  i.e.,  in  company  with  the  ulnar  artery. 
In  the  hand,  in  close  relation  to  the  superficial  arch,  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves  give  off  their  digital  branches,  which  supply  the  in- 
tegument of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fingers  with  sensation,  the 
ulnar  supplying  the  little  finger  and  half  the  ring  finger,  the  median 
supplying  the  other  fingers. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand  and  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  part 
of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve;  the  thumb  and 
the  second  and  part  of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  radial 
nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

All  the  interossei,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  two  inner 
lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  which 
accompanies  the  deep  palmar  arch;  the  two  outer  lumbricales  are 
supplied  by  the  median. 

A  collection  of  pus  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  situated 
superficially  beneath  the  skin,  between  it  and  the  palmar  fascia,  or 
deep,  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  or  within  the  proper  synovial  sheaths 
of  the  flexor  tendons. 

Incisions  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  freely  made  without 
troublesome  hemorrhage,  if  placed  over  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
below  the  line  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

Lig;ationi.  The  Axillary  Artery. — The  axillary  artery  is  not 
often  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  ligation,  but  frequently  the  artery  and 
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vein  and  adjoining  structures  arc  laid  bare  during  the  course  of  op- 
erations which  require  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  axilla. 

A  ligature  may  be  applied  to  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
as  it  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimiis  dorsi  close  to  the  hu- 
menis.  The  arm  should  be  abducted  from  the  side  of  the  chest  to  a 
right  angle  and  slightly  flexed  at  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  that  the 
structures  may  not  be  placed  too  much  upon  the  stretch;  with  tlie 
arm  in  this  position  the  course  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  An  incision  two  and  one-half 
inches  long  is  made  through  the  integument  down  to  the  deep  fascia ; 
this  incision  is  placed  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
borders  of  the  axilla,  along  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 
This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat.  With  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  fascia  is  incised,  and  one  may  then,  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  seek  the  white,  shiny  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  whieli  is  the  guide  to  the  axillary  vessels  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  When  this  tendon  is  recognized,  it  is  followed  up 
toward  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  parts  by  flexing  the  arm  somewhat  at  the  elbow,  and  then  tlio 
vessels  and  nerves  are  readily  located,  the  vein,  which  lies  below  and 
internal  to  the  artery,  being  the  first  structure  encountered. 

The  artery  is  carefully  isolated  for  a  short  distance,  using  bloat 
hooks  to  retract  the  adjacent  structures,  and  the  loose  connective 
tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  the  vessel  is  picked  up  with  a 
toothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  a  knife;  through  the 
small  opening  which  is  thus  made  in  the  connective  tissue  sheath  a 
director  may  be  introduced  between  the  vein  and  the  artery  and 
gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  so  as  not  to  include  any  of  the  adjoining  structures 
— one  should  avoid,  especially,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  is 
located  behind  the  artery,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
A  small  aneurism  needle  is  then  carried  around  the  artery,  a  ligature 
passed  through  its  eye,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  the 
vessel  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied  with  a  single  square 
knot. 

The  BrL\cni.\L  Artehy. — The  linear  guide  to  the  brachial  artery 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front 
of  the  elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles,  the  arm  being  abducted 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk.    The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  i»j 
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the  inner  edge  of  the  mass  of  muscle,  composed  of  the  biceps  and 
coraco-brachialis. 

The  incision,  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  along  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  coraco-brachialis,  penetrating  through  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  exposing  the  deep  fascia.  At  this  stage,  below 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  basilic  vein,  lying  superficial  to  the  deep 
fascia  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  is  met.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  we  would  not  encounter  the  basilic  vein  until 
after  we  had  cut  through  the  deep  fascia. 

The  deep  fascia  is  now  incised  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  skin  incision,  and  the  bundle  of  structures — which  consists  of 


Fl(.  224.— RIgbt  Arm.    A,  Inclston  for  ligation  of  BXlUarr  art«rjr: 
B,  iDclilon  tor  llaaUon  ot  bracblBl  arterjr. 


the  artery,  vense  comites,  and  adjoining  nerves  and  which  is  readily 
felt  beneath  the  deep  fascia — ia  exposed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arm  we  find  the  median  nerve  lying  upon 
and  crossing  the  artery  from  without  inward;  above  the  middle  of 
the  arm  the  median  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery; 
below  the  middle  it  lies  aiong  its  inner  side.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  getting  farther  away  from  it 
as  it  descends  toward  the  elbow-joint.  The  loose  connective  tissue 
that  surrounds  the  brachial  artery  may  be  now  picked  up  with  a 
mouse-toothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  the  knife; 
through  the  small  opening  thus  made  a  director  is  introduced  and 
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■ad  the  flexor  cujn  ndulit  iaUrmMUj.    The  ndial  aerre  qoits  the 

utaj  three  inches  ebere  the  wnst-joint,  and  u  aot  set  with  ho«. 

Tbs  Uutab  AsmT.    /•  O*  JftdA  tf  O*  FenarM,— Aa  in- 

fkioa  oae  and  oae-half  inches  long  is  made  betaeea  the  middle 
and  inaer  thirds  at  the  foreana,  throogh  the  akin  and  &t  dovn 
to  the  deep  fascia;  the  deep  &scia  is  then  incised,  and  the  arteij 
is  found  lying  beneath  the  e^e  of  the  flexor  carpi  nfaiana,  which 
anat  be  drawn  inward  to  expose  the  TesseL  The  artoj  rests  opoa 
the  flexor  profnndos  digitomm;  to  the  onter  side  of  the  artery  is  the 
edge  of  the  flexor  snbliniis  digitontm.  The  artery  is  aoocmpanied  bj 
▼enc  comites,  which  lie  in  doee  relation  with  it.  The  ulnar  nerre  is 
found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Jvtt  Abort  Ae  Writt. — The  ulnar  artery  lies  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  its  inner  side  and 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  its  outer  side;  the  ulnar  nerra 
lies  dose  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ressel  in  this  part  of  its  oooxBe. 

AMPUTATIONS.  RESECTIONS.  ETC 

flnrtrical  Anatomy  of  the  Hand. — The  hand  is  composed  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges.  Each  finger  is  made  up  of  three 
phalanges,  the  thumb  of  two  (see  Fig.  227). 

PaAi-ASQO-vnALASGZAL  JoDfTS. — The  fingers  are  formed  by  the 
phalanges,  which  articulate  with  each  other,  end  to  end.    Upon  the 
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anterior  aspect  are  found  the  flexor  tendons;  upon  the  posterior  are 
the  extensor  tendons. 

Each  phalango-phalangeal  joint  has  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments,  the  posterior  ligament  being  formed  by  the  spread- 
out  extensor  tendon. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  permitted  in  these  joints.  Flexion 
occurs  by  the  gliding  of  the  distal  phalanx  around  the  head  of  the 
proximal,  and  therefore  when  the  finger  is  flexed  the  joint  is  found 
below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  at  a  distance  which  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  end  of  the  proximal  bone. 

Metacarpo-phalanoeal  Joi.vTS. — These  joints  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  phalango-phalangeal;  they  are  formed  by  the  articulation  of 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
phalanges.  They  are  provided  with  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments;  the  extensor  tendon  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a 
broad,  fibrous  sheath  as  it  passes  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
joint,  and  thus  serves  as  a  posterior  ligament,  completely  covering  the 
joint  upon  its  posterior  aspect.  The  anterior  ligaments  are  firmly 
united  with  each  other  (except  that  of  the  thumb),  so  as  to  bind  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  firmly  together  into  one  strong,  solid 
row,  which  lends  a  great  element  of  strength  to  the  hand. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  to  the  bones,  excentrically,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  although  a  considerable  range  of  adduction  and 
abduction  is  allowed  when  the  fingers  are  extended,  this  is  not  per- 
mitted when  they  are  flexed;  when  flexion  takes  place,  the  lateral  liga- 
ments become  relatively  short,  since  the  points  to  which  they  are  fixed 
become  more  widely  separated.  When  flexion  takes  place  between  the 
phalanx  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx  gliding  around  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and,  therefore,  in  this  position,  the  level  of  the  joint  will 
be  found  at  a  distance  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

EXARTICULATION    OF    THE   FiNGEH    AT   THE    PhALANGO-PHAI.AN- 

OEAL  Joint. — In  amputating  a  portion  of  a  finger  an  efTort  should 
be  made  to  use  what  integument  may  be  available,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving as  much  of  the  length  of  the  finger  as  possible.  No  doubt, 
where  one  may  choose,  the  best  amputation  is  through  a  joint  and  with 
a  long  anterior  flap;  this  brings  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stump  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 

The  end  of  the  finger  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the 
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operator  with  the  left  hand  and  strongly  flexed,  and  a  transverse  in- 
cision, reaching  down  to  the  bone,  is  then  made  across  its  dorsal  sur- 
face, about  one-half  inch  below  the  point  of  the  knuckle;  this  incision 
should  not  include  more  than  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
finger.  An  additional  incision  is  then  made  upon  either  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  transverse  incision,  along  the  side  of  the 
finger,  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  flap, 
and  this  should  also  penetrate  to  the  bone. 

With  the  finger  still  strongly  flexed,  the  joint  is  now  opened 
upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  lies 
below  the  point  of  the  knuckle.  After  the  joint  has  been  opened 
the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  passed  in  on  each  side  and  the  lateral 
ligaments  freely  divided,  when  the  joint  surfaces  may  be  separated 


r 

Fig.  £!:>.— ExirtlcuUUoD  of  lb«  Finger  it  tbe  Ptaalnngo-pbalangpal  Joint. 
The  arrow  iodlcatea  leTel  of  the  Joint  when  the  finger  U  Sxed.  Heary  line 
iDdlcatcs  the  long  anterior  flap. 


from  each  other.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  introduced  between 
the  joint  surfaces  and  behind  the  bone,  between  the  bone  and  the 
anterior  flap,  and  with  a  sawing  motion  the  anterior  flap  is  cut,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  bone,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  next  joint,  or  until  a  flap  of  sufficient  length  is  obtained,  when 
it  is  cut  from  within  outward  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  toward 
the  skin.  The  digital  arterial  branch  on  either  side  should  be  tied 
with  catguL  The  comers  of  the  flap  may  be  roimded  off,  although 
this  is  probably  unnecessary.  The  anterior  flexor  tendons  may  be 
united  by  two  catgut  sutures  to  the  edge  of  the  extensor  tendons,  u 
this  increases  the  probability  of  a  movable,  useful  finger  stump.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  two  to  four  catgut  sutures, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 
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EXARTICULATION   OF  THE   FiNOEH  AT  THE   METACAHPO-PHALAV- 

OEAL  Joint, — Amputation  through  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint 
may  be  done  with  or  without  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone.  Eemoval  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  allows  the 
adjoining  fingers  to  be  approximated,  thus  diminishing,  somewhat, 
the  apparent  defonnity,  but  this  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  hand;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  especially 
in  laboring  people,  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  better  not  re- 
moved. 

The  finger  is  seized  and  flexed  as  in  the  previous  operation,  and 
an  incision  made  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  commencing 


Fit-  ZM— Eiartlculitloa  of  the  Ftager.  A,  loclalon  for  exartlcalatlon  Bt 
tbe  mctacariio-plialaDgMl  Joint:  B.  Inclilon  for  ampuUttloo  o(  finger  with 
excliloD  of  Uie  bsad  ot  the  metacarpal  boae:  O  lodlratea  long  anterior  flap  Id 
exarticulatlon  tbrougb  tbe  pbalaago-pbalanKeal  Joint. 


one-half  inch  above  the  point  of  the  knuckle  and  carried  down  aa 
far  as  the  level  of  the  web  of  the  finger.  This  incision  should  pene- 
trate to  the  bone,  dividing  the  skin  and  also  the  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendon.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  incision,  upon  a 
level  with  the  web  of  the  finger,  a  second  incision  is  carried  around 
the  finger,  cutting  all  the  structures,  including  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior tendons,  down  to  the  bone. 

A  comer  of  the  flap  is  now  seized,  the  finger  being  drawn  toward 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  flap,  including  the  tendinous  expansion,  ia 
Btripped  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife;  this  is  then  done,  in  a 
Bimilar  manner,  with  the  other  remaining  half  of  the  flap. 

Now  strongly  flexing  the  finger,  the  joint,  which  is  located  a 
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good  one-half  inch  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle,  is  opened  by  in- 
serting the  point  of  the  knife,  and  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side 
is  then  completely  divided.  In  opening  the  joint  and  dividing  the 
lateral  ligaments  the  knife  may  be  grasped  by  the  blade,  being  thus 
held  short  and  firm.  The  bone  is  readily  dissected  out  of  the  flap,  care 
being  taken  not  to  perforate  the  integument  with  the  point  of  the 
knife. 

The  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  usually  one  on  each  side  of  the 
flap;  the  comers  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  off  and  the  end  of  the 
bone  covered  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  flap  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures. 

If,  in  addition,  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  to  be 
removed,  the  dorsal  incision  should  be  extended  somewhat  farther 
upward,  toward  the  wrist,  and  through  all  the  structures  down  to  the 
bone.  With  the  point  of  the  knife  the  soft  parts  are  then  separated 
from  the  bone,  and  with  a  strong  cutting  forceps  the  bone  is  divided 
about  one  inch  above  its  lower  end,  taking  care  to  cut  the  bone 
straight  across.  The  loose  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  then  seized  with 
a  toothed  bone  forceps  and  enucleated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  applied  close  to  the  bone.  After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated, 
the  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  If 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  taken  away  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  flap  so  long. 

EXABTICDLATION    OF    THB    HaND    AT    THE    CAnPO-METACABPAl. 

Abticulation. — Applicable  to  cases  of  traumatism  where  the  thumb 
can  be  saved. 

The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the  operator  and 
an  incision  made  which  crosses  the  palm  of  the  hand,  somewhat 
curved,  with  the  convexity  downward  toward  the  fingers;  it  com- 
mences on  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  near  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  and  ends  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand  near  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  incision  ex- 
tends through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  integument  and  palmar 
fascia,  down  to  the  flexor  tendons.  This  anterior  flap  is  reflected  up- 
ward to  the  level  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  hand  the  incision  extends  through  the  skin 
only,  and  passes  across  the  hand  somewhat  curved,  with  the  concavity 
downward  toward  the  fingers.  If  the  anterior  flap  is  scant,  the  poste- 
rior may  be  made  correspondingly  longer.  The  extremities  of  this 
posterior  incision  join  with  those  of  the  anterior.    The  flexor  tendou 
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OQ  the  front  of  tlie  hand  and  the  extensors  on  the  hack  of  the  hand 
are  now  divided  tranBvereely  down  to  the  bone  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  hand  is  again  supinated  and  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation 
opened,  working  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  toward  the  thumb. 
Care  Bhoiild  be  taken  in  exarticulating  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
index  finger  from  the  trapezoid  not  to  injure  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium. 


Flf.  Br.  —  Palmar  Aspect  of  Rtcbt 
Band.  CM,  outline  of  Itae  palmar  dap 
>n  exartlculatlon  of  the  banil  throufb 
the  carpo-metacarpal  Joint;  D,  Inclalon 
tor  exartlculaUoD  of  band  at  the  wriit- 
Jolnt  (DubnielB),  (rant  view. 


PlC  X28.  —  Doraal  Aspect  of  Right 
Hand.  CU,  dorsal  IdcIsIod  for  exar- 
tlculatlon of  the  band  at  tbe  carpo- 
metacarpal ]otnt;  D.  iDclaloD  tor  ex- 
artlculatlon at  the  wrUt-loInt  (Du- 
bruetl).  back  view. 


The  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  must  be  clamped 
and  ligated  before  the  tourniquet  is  removed. 

The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  the  stump  being  thus  covered  by  the  strong  palmar 
integnment,  and  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
stump  free  from  pressure,  etc. 
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If  the  condition  of  the  integument  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
such  that  the  longer  flap  cannot  be  taken  from  this  part  of  the 
hand,  then  one  may  get  a  sufficiently  long  flap  from  the  posterior 
surface,  or  two  flaps  of  equal  length,  one  from  the  anterior  and  one 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand  may  be  made. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Wrist-joint. — The  wrist-joint  is  formed 
of  the  first  row  of  the  carpal  bones  in  order,  from  without  inward, 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  and  of  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  three  carpal  bones  are  united  to  each  other,  and  present 


Flf.  :^.— fltnmp  Rpault  of  Bzartlcalatlon  of  the  Hand  at  tha 
Carpo-meUcarpal  Joint. 


one  continuous  surface,  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  The  outer 
extremity  of  this  surface  slopes  downward  to  a  much  lower  level 
than  the  inner  extremity. 

The  articular  surface  presented  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  is  concave  in  order  to  accommodate  the  convex  articular 
surface  of  the  upper  row  of  carpal  bones.  This  radio-ulnar  articulnr 
surface  is  directed  obliquely  downward  externally,  so  that  the  outer. 
or  radial,  end  is  a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  inner, 
or  ulnar,  end,  and  is  continued  into  the  external  styloid  process,  to 
the  tip  of  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached;  the  inner. 
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or  ulnar,  side  of  this  radio-ulnar  articular  surface  presents  the  inner 
styloid  process,  prolonged  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulua.  The  tip 
of  this  process  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist-joint. 

Of  the  three  carpal  bones,  the  outer  two,  the  scaphoid  and 
semilunar,  correspond  to  and  articulate  with  the  radial  articular 
surface;  the  inner,  the  cuneiform,  corresponds  to  the  ulnar  articuLir 
surface,  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  being  interposed  between 
them. 

There  is  a  broad  anterior  and  a  broad  posterior  ligament,  and 
these,  together  with  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side,  practically 
form  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is  lined  upon  its  inner  aspect  by  a 
thin,  serous  layer,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 

EXAKTICULATION     OF    THE     HAND     AT    THE     WrIST-JOINT     (DU- 

brpeil). — An  assistant  steadies  the  forearm,  drawing  the  integument 
rather  toward  the  elbow.  The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is 
seized  by  the  operator,  and  commencing  upon  the  front  of  the  wrist, 
between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds,  an  incision  is  made,  which  is 
carried  inward  around  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist,  below  the  level 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  across  the  back  of  the  wrist,  terminating 
at  a  point  between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  and  directly  opposite 
the  point  where  the  incision  commenced.  This  incision  should  ex- 
tend through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  should  be 
placed  well  below  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint;  otherwise,  after  the 
integument  has  retracted,  the  cut  edge  will  be  found  to  be  above 
the  level  of  the  wrist-joint. 

A  tongue-shaped  flap,  with  its  base  corresponding  to  the  radial 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  wrist,  is  now  marked  out  by  an 
incision  reaching  from  either  end  of  the  circular  incision  described 
above.  This  flap  of  integument  is  taken  from  over  the  metacarpiil 
bone  of  the  thumb,  its  lower  extremity  corresponding  to  the  nieta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  (see  Fig.  22T).  This  flap, 
including  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat,  is  dissected  back  to  the  level 
of  the  wrist-joint.  The  wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  introducing 
the  blade  of  the  knife  into  the  joint  on  its  radial  side,  below  the 
styloid  process,  and  the  hand  severed  from  the  forearm,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cxarticutation. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  picked  up  and  ligated,  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  seized  and  cut  short,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  covered  over  with  the  flap,  which  is  fixed  with  interrupted 
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catgut  Butuies.  The  first  stitch  should  unite  the  apex  of  the  tongue- 
shaped  flap  to  the  skin  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  piocesB  of  the  ulna,  and  the  other  stitches  are  then  placed 
80  as  to  distribute  the  flap  evenly,  should  it  be  found  to  be  a  little 
redundant. 

An  analogous  operation  may  be  done  at  the  wrist-joint,  taking 
the  tongue-shaped  flap  of  integument  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand. 

One  may  also  exarticulate  at  the  wrist-joint,  using  two  flaps, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  of  equal  length;  or  else  one  long, 
preferably  the  anterior,  and  one  short;  or  the  circular  method  may  be 
used. 

Ampntation  through  the  Forearm. — The  forearm  is  a  good  place 
at  which  to  practice  the  old  muaculo-tegumentary  flap  method. 
Practically,  this  method  is  now  almost  entirely  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  skin  flap  or  circular  method.  The  arm  overhangs  the  edge 
of  the  table.  The  hand,  which  is  supinated,  is  supported  by  an 
assistant.  A  long,  sharp  amputating  knife  is  introduced  through 
the  skin  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  at  the  level  where  it 
is  intended  to  divide  the  bones,  until  its  point  touches  the  outer 
surface  of  the  radius;  it  is  then  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  upon 
the  front  of  the  forearm,  keeping  close  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bones,  and  emerging  at  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  inner,  or 
ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm.  Now,  with  a  sawing  motion  and  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  ante- 
rior flap  which  includes  the  integument  and  all  the  muscular  tissue, 
is  cut  away  from  the  bones.  If  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  are 
to  be  of  equal  length,  each  flap  should  correspond  in  length  to  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  at  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to 
be  divided,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction. 
When  the  flap  has  been  cut  to  a  suflRcient  length,  the  edge  of  the 
knife  is  turned  toward  the  integument  and  the  flap  cut  square  from 
within  outward. 

The  posterior  flap  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  point  of 
the  knife  is  again  introduced  upon  the  outer,  or  radial,  side  of  the 
forearm  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision  which  marks  the  anterior 
flap,  and  thrust  through  the  forearm  behind  the  bones,  between  thera 
and  the  soft  parts,  emerging  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  upon 
the  inner,  or  ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm,  and  then,  with  the  edge  of 
the  knife  closely  applied  to  the  bones,  the  posterior  flap  is  cut  equal 
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in  length  to  the  anterior.  The  flaps  should  be  square,  and  not 
tongue-shaped. 

The  daps  are  turned  back  and  held  thus  by  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  or  with  sharp  retractors,  or  by  the  operator.  With  a  scalpel 
the  interosseous  membrane  is  cut  through  and  the  bones  cleaned  of 
any  remaining  soft  parts,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  saw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  bones,  and  by 
drawing  it  backward  firmly  and  steadily  a  groove  is  made,  after  which 
the  bones  can  be  rapidly  severed,  engaging  the  second  bone  after 
the  first  has  been  partly  sawn  through,  and  completing  the  section 
of  both  simultaneously.  No  cloth  retractor  is  necessary,  the  flaps 
being  held  back  by  the  operator's  hand  while  he  saws  through  the 
bones. 

In  the  dead  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muscles  in  the  flap 
protrude  beyond  the  edge  of  the  integument;  this  is  due  to  the  un- 
equal retraction  of  skin  and  muscle,  and  does  not  occur  to  the  same 
degree  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the  ends  of  the  muscles  or  ten- 
dons protrude,  they  may  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  sought  for  and  ligated;  also 
the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous.  These  latter  are  found  close 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  respectively,  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane.  The  median  and  ulnar  nerves  should  be  drawn 
down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  joined  all  around 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

We  may  amputate  through  the  forearm,  using  skin  flaps,  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  of  equal  length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short; 
or  we  may  reflect  a  circular  tegumentary  cuff,  in  all  of  these  opera- 
tions, dividing  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  or  just  below  the  point 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Elbow-joint.  —  The  elbow-joint  is  an 
irregular,  rather  complicated  joint,  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  broad  from  side  to  side  and 
flattened  from  before  backward,  and  presents  below  two  partially 
separated,  smooth,  rounded,  articular  surfaces,  the  smaller,  outer 
one  being  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  and  the  broader,  inner 
one  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  The  plane  of  this  double  artic- 
ular surface  is  oblique  from  without  downward  and  inward,  its  inner 
end  being  on  a  much  lower  level  than  its  outer. 

The  surface  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  the  external,  is  a 
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portion  of  a  sphere,  and  occupies  the  lower  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  humerus. 

The  surface  with  which  the  ulna  articulates,  the  inner,  is  broad, 
spool-shaped,  and  occupies  not  only  the  anterior  and  inferior,  but 
also  the  posterior,  aspect  of  the  bone.  This  portion  articulates  with 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

Below,  the  joint  is  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  ex- 
ternally and  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  internally.  The  upper  end 
or  head  of  the  radius  presents  a  shallow  cup-shaped  surface,  covered 
with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  radial  part  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus;  this  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  smooth, 
narrow  margin,  which  rotates  within  the  ring  formed  by  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  head  of  the  radius  lies  just  below  the  external  condyle,  and 
may  be  recognized  even  when  the  joint  is  considerably  swollen;  by 
supinating  and  pronating  the  hand  it  may  be  felt  to  rotate  beneath 
the  skin.  The  elbow-joint  is  readily  entered  between  the  head  of 
the  radi\is  and  the  external  condyle. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  irregular,  and  presents  an 
articular  surface,  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  superior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  olecranon  process.  The  olecranon  is  a  strong,  square- 
shaped  process  of  bone  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  is 
covered  by  articular  cartilage  and  articulates  with  the  trochlear  sur- 
face of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  upper  end  of  the  ulna 
further  presents,  upon  its  outer  edge,  a  smooth  depression,  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity,  to  either  end  of  which  the  orbicular  ligament  is 
attached.  Within  the  ring  formed  by  the  orbicular  ligament  and 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  rotates  in 
pronation  and  supination. 

Besides  the  parts  entering  directly  into  the  formation  of  the 
elbow-joint  there  may  be  felt,  internally,  the  internal  epicondyle, 
very  prominent  and  giving  attachment,  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  to 
the  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
and,  externally,  the  less  prominent  extenial  epicondyle,  giving  at- 
tachment, upon  its  posterior  aspect,  to  the  common  tendon  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Behind  may  be  felt  the  prominent 
olecranon  process.    At  its  junction  with  the  ulna  the  olecranon  proc- 
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ess  is  somewhat  constricted,  and  is  here  often  the  site  of  fracture. 
Its  anterior  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  Its  posterior 
surface  is  subcutaneous  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex  below, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna.  To  the  broad,  upppr  border  of  the  olecranon  process  is  at- 
tached the  triceps  tendon,  and  around  its  margin  the  posterior  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.  The  upper  border,  or  surface,  of  the 
olecranon  process,  when  the  arm  is  extended,  is  on  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  epicondyles. 

The  elbow-joint  is  provided  practically  with  a  capsular  liga- 
ment, which  is  lined,  upon  its  inner  surface,  by  a  synovial  membrane 
which  also  dips  into  that  part  of  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  ulnar  nerve  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  elbow-joint,  poste- 
riorly, in  a  groove  between  the  internal  epicondyle  and  the  olecranon 
process. 

EXARTICULATION      OF      THE      FORE.IKM      AT      THE      ElBOW-JOINT 

(Double  Circdlak  Method). — The  arm  overhangs  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  is  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  draws  the  integument 
somewhat  toward  the  shoulder-joint.  The  operator  grasps  the  limb 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  in- 
cision is  made  around  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level 
of  the  elbow-joint  a  distance  corresponding  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm  at  the  elbow-joint,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed 
for  shrinkage  of  the  skin.  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  marks  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  This  tegumentary  flap  is 
dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  upward  like  a 
turned-up  cuff  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  At  this  level 
the  muscles  are  divided  with  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone,  and 
the  elbow-joint  then  entered  externally  above  the  head  of  the  radius, 
finally  passing  in  between  the  ulna  and  the  humerus,  cutting  the 
anterior  and  lateral  ligaments.  The  forearm  tlicn  hangs  suspended 
by  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and,  this  being  cut  close  to 
the  olecranon,  the  exarticiilation  is  complete. 

In  this  operation  a  common  fault  is  that  the  muscles,  being  cut 
on  a  level  with  the  elbow-joint,  retract  and  leave  the  end  of  the 
humerus  projecting  into  the  wound.    Even  if  the  muscles  are  divided 
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a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  joint  and  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  from  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  joint,  it  helps 
but  little,  as,  upon  the  posterior  aspect,  there  are  no  muscles,  and 
even  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  when  cut  close  to  the  olecranon,  lies 
well  above  the  level  of  the  joint;  therefore,  in  most  cases,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  supplement  this  operation  by  resecting  the  lower  articular 
end  of  the  humerus,  which  may  be  readily  done.  As  regards  the 
usefulness  of  the  resulting  stump,  it  matters  little  if  we  make  the 
section  just  above,  instead  of  through,  the  elbow-joint. 

It  is  necessary  to  ligate  the  brachial  artery  and  its  accompanying 
vein  separately.  The  median,  ulnar,  and  musculo-spiral  nerves  are 
drawn  down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from 
side  to  side  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  and  a  small  drain  intro- 
duced, which  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

Amputation  of  the  Ann. — Here  the  double  circular  method  is 
preferable.  The  arm,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  table,  is  grasped 
above,  near  the  shoulder,  by  an  assistant,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  steadies  the  arm,  draws  the  integument  somewhat  toward  the 
shoulder.  With  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  incision  is  made, 
which  reaches  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the 
deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level  at  which 
the  bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm,  plus  one-third,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction  of  the 
skin. 

The  circular  flap,  which  includes  all  the  fatty  tissue,  but  not  the 
deep  fascia,  is  now  dissected  back  like  a  cuflf  to  a  point  one  inch 
below  the  level  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided;  at  this  point 
the  muscles  are  severed  down  to  the  bone  with  one  circular  sweep 
of  the  long  knife. 

With  a  blunt  elevator  or  the  back  of  the  scalpel  the  muscles, 
but  not  the  periosteum,  are  separated  from  the  humerus  for  another 
inch,  and  thus  the  level  is  reached  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided. 
After  the  periosteum  has  been  cut  by  drawing  the  knife  around  the 
bone,  the  heel  of  the  saw  is  applied  and  with  a  firm  backward  move- 
ment a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  may  work,  and  then  the  bone 
is  rapidly  severed. 

While  sawing  the  bone  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  cloth  retractor, 
as  the  soft  parts  may  be  held  back  so  as  to  give  the  saw  freedom,  by 
the  hands  of  an  assistant,  or  with  two  sharp  retractors. 

Having  completed  the  amputation,  it  will  be  Been  that  the  mus- 
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cles  slightly  overhang  the  end  of  the  hone  without  covering  it,  and 
that  the  skin  flap  is  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  whole  stump. 

The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins  are  found  lying 
anterior  and  internal  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied; 


Fig.  230.— Right  Arm,  Anterior  Aipact.  A.,  outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  In  ezartlculatlon  at  the  shoulder- joint;  B,  amputation  through  the  arm; 
1,  incision  through  the  skin ;  2,  Incision  through  the  muscle ;  3,  line  of  dlTlslon 
through  the  bone;  0,  Incision  tor  ezartlculatlon  through  the  elbow-Joint 
(circular  method). 


the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
brachial  artery,  should  be  cut  short;  likewise  the  musculo-spiral, 
which  is  found  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  supe- 
rior profunda,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery,  which  accompanies  the 
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musculo-spirnl  nerve,  is  also  seized  and  ligated.  The  tourniquet  is 
then  removed  and  any  remaining  bleeding  vessels  clamped  and 
ligated. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from  side  to  side,  making  a 
transverse  line,  bj'  several  interrupted  catgut  sutures;  if  the  wound 
is  clean,  one  may  omit  drainage,  or  a  temporary  drain  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

The  arm  may  also  be  amputated  with  the  formation  of  musculo- 
tegumentary  flaps,  as  described  for  the  forearm,  or,  instead  of  a  cuff 
skin  flap,  one  may  use  lateral  or  antero-posterior  skin  flaps  of  equal 
length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Shoulder-joint.  —  The  shoulder-joint 
consists  of  the  articulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  articular  surface  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  looks  inward  and  backward  and  is  hemispheroidal 
in  shape;  it  presents  the  arc  of  a  smaller  sphere  from  before  back- 
ward, and  of  a  larger  sphere  from  above  downward;  that  is,  the 
diameter  from  before  backward  is  shorter  than  that  from  above 
downward. 

The  articular  surface  is  limited  by  the  anatomical  neck,  which 
is  narrow  and  well  marked  above,  but  broad  and  less  well  marked 
below;  the  anatomical  neck  marks  the  junction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  with  the  shaft. 

Externally  may  be  observed  the  broad,  large  tuberosity  major; 
internally  and  below  the  head  is  the  smaller  tuberosity,  the  tuber- 
osity minor.  To  the  tuberosity  minor  is  attached  the  tendon  of  one 
muscle,  the  subscapularis;  to  the  tuberosity  major — i.e.,  to  ita  upper 
and  posterior  borders — are  attached  the  tendons  of  three  muscles: 
the  Bupraspinatus,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the  teres  minor,  in  that 
order  from  above  downward. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  greater  tuberosity  forms  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  external,  or  anterior,  bicipital 
ridge;  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  ridge  that  is  prolonged  down- 
ward from  it  forms  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  in- 
ternal, or  posterior,  bicipital  ridge.  Between  the  two  is  the  bicipital 
groove. 

To  the  external  bicipital  ridge  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  major;  to  the  internal  bicipital  ridge  are  attached  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  Lying  in  the  groove 
itself,  held  in  place  by  a  process  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  the  long  tendon 
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of  the  biceps  muscle.  Close  to  the  humerus,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  the  tendons  of  the  latisaimua  dorsi 
and  teres  major  behind,  are  the  brachial  vessels  and  accompanying 
nerves,  which  descend  in  a  bunch  from  the  axilla,  partially  overlapped 
by  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  The  bicipital  groove  really  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  axilla  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 

Below  the  tuberosities  is  the  surgical  neck,  so  called  because  it 
is  a  rather  common  site  of  fracture. 

The  glenoid  cavity,  a  depressed  area  upon  the  head  of  the  scap- 
tda,  ia  much  less  extensive  in  area  than  the  articular  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  humerus;  it  is  shallow,  longer  from  above  downward 
than  from  before  backward,  and  ia  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
scapula  by  the  neck. 

The  glenoid  cavity  presents  a  slightly  raised  margin,  to  which 
margin  is  attached  the  glenoid  ligament,  which  serves  to  deepen  the 
cavity. 

Overhanging  the  shoulder-joint  is  the  acromion  process,  the 
extreme  outer  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  this  process  articulates 
with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  forms  the  prominent  outer 
part  of  the  shoulder-girdle  and  a  protecting  ledge  over  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

In  front  and  internal  to  the  shoulder-joint  the  coracoid  process 
may  be  felt,  and  in  thin  subjects  seen;  it  projects  fonvard  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula,  lying  below  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
to  the  under  surface  of  which  it  is  connected  by  strong  liframents. 
Passing  from  the  coracoid  to  the  acromion  process  is  a  strong  liga- 
mentous band,  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  This  ligament  passes 
over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  deepening  the  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  plays 
and  serving  to  add  strength  to  the  joint. 

The  shoulder-joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula  around  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  A  sepa- 
rate fibrous  band,  called  the  coraco-humera!  ligament,  extends  from 
the  coracoid  process  down  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  it  is 
aHached  in  common  with  the  capsular  ligament,  of  which  it  is  really 
a  part. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  attached  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  through  the  shoulder-joint,  and  emerges  through 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  then  passes  down  the  arm,  being 
lodged  in  the  bicipital  groove.  In  its  course  through  the  shoolder- 
joint  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tubular 
process  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  thus,  although  it  passes 
through  the  shoulder-joint,  the  tendon  is  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  it. 

Like  a  hood  or  cushion,  the  deltoid  muscle  covers  and  serves  to 
protect  the  shoulder-joint;  beneath  the  deltoid  there  is  a  bursa, 
which  sometimes  becomes  diseased. 

Below  the  acromion  and  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle  the  head  of 
the  humerus  may  be  readily  recognized.  It  may  be  felt  to  rotate 
underneath  the  soft  parts  upon  manipulation.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  rounded  contour  of  the  shoulder;  if  the  head  of  the  humerus 
leaves  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  shoulder  presents  a  peculiar  flattened 
appearance,  which  is  very  striking,  and  the  sharp  outer  end  of  the 
acromion  process  becomes  especially  prominent  and  tends  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  dis- 
located. 

ElAHTICOLATION     AT     THE     ShOULDEE-JOINT     (SpENCB). The 

shoulder  should  overhang  the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  arm  should 
be  abducted  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time 
rotated  somewhat  outward,  so  that  the  great  tuberosity  is  directed 
outward. 

The  incision  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  commences  above,  at 
the  clavicle,  between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  and  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  deltoid  is 
attached  to  the  humerus.  This  incision  is  deep,  penetrating  through 
the  skin,  fascia,  and  muscle  down  into  the  bicipital  groove.  With 
the  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is  then  made  around  the  arm,  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  incision;  this  incision, 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  should  pass  through  the  integu- 
ment and  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fat)  only,  care  being  taken 
not  to  sever  the  brachial  vessels;  for  the  rest  of  the  circumference 
of  the  arm,  however,  this  circular  incision  penetrates  through  all  the 
soft  parts  to  the  bone. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  wound  is  seized,  and  with  a  scalpel  the 
soft  parts  are  dissected  away  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus, 
the  arm  being  rotated  inward  by  the  assistant,  to  facilitate  this  step 
of  the  operation. 

The  capsular  ligament  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  should  be 
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opened;  this  is  done,  not  by  passing  the  blade  of  the  knife  flatwise 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  acromion  process,  but  by 
cutting  directly  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, from  behind  forward,  as  though  one  would  cut  into  the  head 
of  the  bone.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  assistant  may  help 
by  rotating  the  arm  first  inward  and  then  outward.  In  this  way  the 
joint  is  freely  opened,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the 


Fig.  231 — RIgbt  Shoulder,  Anterior  View.  R,  Una  of  Incision  tor  reMO- 
tlon  of  sboulder-jolnt;  B,  Inclalon  tor  axartlcuUUon  at  the  ihouldar-Jolnt 
(fipence). 

same  time.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  turned  out  of  its  socket 
and  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity;  the  long 
knife  is  introduced  into  the  wound,  behind  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  soft  parts,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  circular  incision, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  brachial  vessels,  which  run  parallel 
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with  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
heen  divided. 

Now,  with  a  final  stroke  of  the  knife,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  cutting  through  the  soft  parts  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  thus  severing  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Just  before  this  final  cut  which  divides  the  vessels  is  made  an  aa-J 
sistant  grasps  the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  and  which  include  the  brachial  vessels, 
and  thus  compresses  them  while  they  are  being  cut,  and  continues 
to  hold  them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  divided  vessels  with 
artery  forceps,  after  which  they  are  tied.  Other  vessels  which  spurt 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  the  operation  progresses. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  a  drain  emerging  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wound 
and  left  in  place  for  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours;  or  the  edget  J 
of  the  wound  may  be  closed  throughout  and  an  opening  made 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap,  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
the  wound  thus  drained.    This  latter  plan  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  above  is  a  good  method  for  exarticulation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  which  may  thus  be  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  little 
blood.  Through  the  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  first  made,  the 
joint  may  be  opened  and  freely  explored  and  drained,  or  the  joint 
may  be  excised;  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  we  are  often  in  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  exarticulation  until  after  the  joint  has  been 
opened  and  inspected. 

EXABTICDLATION   AT  THE   SnOULBER-JOIKT    WITH   AN   ESMABCH 

Bandage  Applikd. — The  shoulder  overhanging  the  side  of  the  table 
and  the  arm  somewhat  abducted,  an  Esmarch  bandage  or  rubber  tube 
is  applied  tightly  about  the  axilla,  passing  arouiid  the  shoulder  over  the 
outer  part  of  the  clavicle.  With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is 
then  made  through  the  integument  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  should  be  placed  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  The  integument,  which  retracts  at  once,  is  drawn  toward  j 
the  shoulder  by  au  assistant,  and  the  muscles,  vessels,  etc.,  divided 
by  a  second  circular  sweep  of  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone  as 
high  up  as  the  retracted  integument  permits;  the  bone  is  then  sawn, 
through  at  this  level.  The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins 
are  now  clamped  and  tied;  also  the  superior  profunda,  which  is  found 
upon  the  back  side  of  the  humerus  in  company  with  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 
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After  these  vesBels  have  been  tied  the  Esmarch  bandage  is  to- 
moved  and  any  further  spurting  vessels  ligated. 

A  second  incision  is  now  made  from  the  acromion  process  down 
upon  the  front  of  the  stump  of  the  humerus  and  penetrating  to  the 
bone.    The  soft  parts  are  then  cut  away  from  the  outer  surface  of 


Fie  232.— Right  Shoulder,  Poatertor  View.    Outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  (or  exarttculatlon  at  the  shoulder-Joint. 


the  stump  of  the  humerus,  tying  vessels  as  they  are  cut,  and  the 
joint  opened  by  incising  the  capsule  from  behind  forward,  including 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  then  turned  out 
of  its  socket,  and  while  it  is  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  soft  parts  upon  its  inner  side  are  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  and  the  operation  thus  completed.    But  little 
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blood  is  lost.    The  wound  may  be  treated  as  in  the  preceding  oper- 
ation. 

After  the  circular  incision  has  been  made  through  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  muscles,  brachial  vessels,  etc.,  down  to  the  bone,  and 
while  the  tourniquet  is  still  applied  and  without  sawing  through  the 
bone,  one  may  ligate  the  vessels  and  then,  after  removing  the  tourni- 
quet, proceed  to  complete  the  operation  by  turning  the  head  of  the 


rtg,  231.— L«tt  Sboulder,  Side  View.     OutllDe  of  tbe  UtermI  deltoid 

flap  tor  exartlculallon  at  tlie  ■houlder-Joint 


bone  out  of  its  socket  and  stripping  the  soft  parts  away  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  through  the  longitudinal  incision  as  de- 
scribed above.  This  would  save  sawing  through  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus. 

EXiBTIOULATION    AT    THE    ShOULDEK-JOINT    WITH    THB    FOBKA- 

TiON  OF  A  Latebal  Dkltoid  Flap. — The  position  of  the  patient  is  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  shoulder  overhanging  the  edge 
of  the  table.    A  large  musculo-tegumentary  flap,  U-shaped  and  cone- 
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sponding  to  the  deltoid  muscle,  is  taken  from  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm.  The  incision  commences  anteriorly,  just  external  to  the 
coracoid  process,  and  passes  down  upon  the  front  of  the  arm  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
whence  the  incision  is  carried  backward  across  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm  and  then  upward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  a  point 
just  posterior  to  the  acromion  process;  this  incision  reaches  to  the 
bone  throughout  its  whole  course.  In  dividing  the  muscles  the 
knife  should  he  directed  rather  obliquely,  in  order  that  the  edge  of 
the  muBculo-tegumentary  flap  may  be  beveled  at  the  e.xpense  of  the 
deeper  structures  so  that  the  muscles  will  not  protrude  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  skin,  which  retracts  considerably  when  it  is  cut.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  this  flap  is  not  tongue-shaped. 

This  outer  deltoid  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  reflected  up  over  the  shoulder. 
The  spurting  branches  of  the  circumflex  artery  are  seized  with  forceps 
and  tied.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  may 
be  opened  by  cutting  through  the  capsule,  from  before  backward,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  directly  against  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the  same 
time.  The  arm  is  rotated  outward,  and  the  attachment  of  the  sub- 
Bcapularis  cut  from  the  lesser  trochanter;  then  rotating  inward,  the 
tendons  which  are  attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the 
greater  trochanter  are  divided,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  drops  away 
from  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  joint  being  thus  widely  open,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus 
is  dragged  outward  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  with  a  long 
knife  th«  soft  parts,  attached  to  its  iimer  aspect,  are  cut  away  from 
the  bone,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  held  close  against  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  brachial  vessels,  which  run 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus.  After 
the  soft  parts  have  been  thus  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  about  one  inch  below  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  is  turned  inward,  and  with  a  final  stroke  a  short 
inner  flap  is  cut,  dividing  the  vessels  at  the  same  time.  Just  before 
this  final  cut,  which  divides  the  vessels,  is  made,  an  assistant  grasps 
the  mass  of  soft  parts,  which  includes  the  brachial  vessels,  and  com- 
presses them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  ends  of  the  severed 
artery  and  accompanying  veins;  these  are  then  ligated  and  the  nerves 
drawn  down  and  cut  short. 
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rig.  134.— Left  Arm,  Poaterior  View.  9,  Incision  tor  raMctlon  of  elbow* 
joint;  O;  eunettorm;  U,  o*  magDum;  B,  scaphoid;  BL,  lemllunar:  T,  tnpe- 
■laiii:  TD,  trapotold;  V,  uncltorm;  W,  Incision  tor  roaectlon  ot  wrlst-Jotati 
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The  wound  is  closed  with  interrupted  catgut  snturee,  a  drainage 
tube  which  reaches  to  the  glenoid  cavity  being  left  protruding  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wound. 


Fig.  23&.— Reiectlon  of  Wrlit-]otnt.  AL,  anoular  ligament  ipllt  to  ihow 
the  tendons  of  extensor  secundl  {EX.B)  and  extensor  carpi  radlalls  brerlor 
iEX.C.R.B);  EZ.I.,  tendon  of  extensor  Indicts. 


Besections.  Wrist-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  above  the 
elbow,  in  order  that  the  operation  may  be  bloodless.  A  dorsal  incision 
is  made,  commencing  below,  at  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  and  this  is  continued  upward, 
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over  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  to  a  point  one 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint.  This  incision  passes  through 
the  akin  and  fat  and  runs  parallel  with  the  outer  border  of  the  extensor 
tendon  of  the  index  finger,  the  extensor  indicis. 

This  incision  is  then  gradually  deepened  step  by  step,  and  in  it* 
lower  part  one  should  avoid  opening  the  sheath  of  the  extensor  in- 
dicia; in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  nearer  to  the  wrist-joint,  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  which  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  third  metacarpal  (that  of  middle  finger),  and  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  secundi  are  exposed.  We  keep  to  the  inner,  ulnar, 
side  of  these  tendons,  drawing  them  toward  the  outer,  radial,  side  of 
the  wound  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  thus  avoid  cutting  them.  The 
wrist-joint  ia  then  entered  by  cutting  through  its  posterior  ligament, 
between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  the  extensor  secundL 
With  blunt  retractors  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  ex- 
tensor communis  are  drawn  toward  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secundi  and  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior  toward  the  radial  border.  Above  the  joint  the  incision  pene- 
trates to  the  surface  of  the  radius  between  the  bunch  of  tendons 
(extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indicis),  to  the  ulnar 
side,  and  the  extensor  secundi,  to  the  radial  side.  The  edges  of  the 
wound,  including  the  tendons,  being  well  retracted,  an  elevator  is 
introduced  and  all  the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  bones,  working 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  partially  separate  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior  from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal.  This 
is  accomplished  with  the  elevator  or  by  chipping  away  a  thin  sliver 
of  the  bone  with  a  chisel;  the  tendon  should  not  be  divided  with 
the  knife. 

After  the  carpal  bones  have  been  freely  exposed  the  wrist  is  flexed 
and  the  firat  row  is  removed,  commencing  with  the  scaphoid,  then  the 
semilunar, — which  adjoins  it, — and  finally  the  cuneiform.  The  pisi- 
form, which  articulates  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cuneiform 
and  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  attached,  is 
allowed  to  remain  unless  it  is  diseased. 

With  the  wrist  still  flexed,  thus  giving  better  access  to  the  carpus, 
the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  is  now  excised,  commencing  with  the 
08  magnum,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  prominent  rounded  head. 
This  bone  is  seized  with  a  small  lion-tooth  forceps,  isolated,  and  re- 
moved.   Then  the  trapezoid  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  magnum 
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and  articulating  witli  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger;  after 
this,  the  unciform  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  removed;  the  trape- 
zium, which  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  is 
allowed  to  remain,  if  its  condition  permits,  as  its  removal  interferes 
much  with  the  function  of  the  thumb. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus; 
when  diseased,  they  may  often  be  readily  enucleated  with  a  sharp 
spoon;  at  other  times  the  ligamentous  bands  which  join  the  bones  to 
each  other  and  to  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  must  be  cut  before 
they  can  be  enucleated,  and  in  doing  this  one  should  be  careful  that 
the  point  of  the  knife  does  not  wound  the  structures  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  scaphoid. 
In  excising  this  bone,  and  also  the  trapezium,  one  should  remember 
that  the  radial  artery  lies  in  close  proximity  to  their  posterior  surfaces. 
Although  this  vessel  is  usually  separated  from  the  bones  when  the  soft 
parts  are  detached  with  the  elevator,  and  is  therefore  not  endan- 
gered, yet  one  should  look  out  for  the  point  of  his  knife. 

The  removal  of  the  unciform  is  rather  difiicult,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  its  hook-like  process  and  its  muscular  attachments.  It 
may  be  seized  with  a  toothed  bone  forceps,  and,  by  twisting  it  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  it 
may  be  removed. 

If  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  to  be  removed,  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  tendons,  are  separated  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bones  with  the  periosteum  elevator;  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
also  detached  from  the  bones,  preferably  with  the  periosteum  elevator 
rather  than  with  the  knife,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  radial  artery  as 
it  winds  around  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
bones  are  then  forced  well  out  of  the  wound  and  the  soft  parts  sepa- 
rated from  their  anterior  surfaces,  working  close  to  the  bone  or  sub- 
periosteally,  and  finally  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  sawn  off.  One 
should  avoid  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  anteriorly,  toward  the  ulnar 
side.    The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed. 

There  are  usually  no  vessels  to  tie,  none  of  importance  berng 
cut.  The  hand  is  placed  upon  a  straight  anterior  splint  and  the  wound 
partly  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Elbow-joint  (Langenbeck). — A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.    The  operation  should  be  done  eubperiosteally. 

The  arm,  with  the  elbow  flexed,  is  thrown  across  the  patient's 
chest  and  steadied  by  an  assistant;   the  operator  usually  stands  on 
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same  side  as  the  diseased  joint,  although  at  times  it  is  convenient  to 
change  to  the  other  side.  An  incision,  about  four  inches  long,  is 
made  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint.  This  incision  commences 
about  two  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
is  continued  downward  upon  the  posterior  triangular  surface  of  the 
olecranon  and  ulna,  passing,  not  through  the  middle  of  this  surface, 
but  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  line  and  ending  on  its 
inner  border  (see  Fig.  234).  This  incision  should  be  made  with  a 
heavy  resection  knife,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  should  pene- 
trate through  all  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to 
the  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  lengthwise  right  down  to  its  attachment  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  olecranon,  and  passes  through  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
joint  to  the  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision, 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  passes  through 
the  periosteum  to  the  bone. 

Sharp  retractors  are  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon  is  chiseled  away  from  the 
upper  border,  surface,  of  the  olecranon  process  on  either  side,  taking 
a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  with  it;  this  separation  may  also  be  accom- 
plished with  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  but  the  subcortical 
separation  with  the  chisel  is  preferable. 

The  periosteum  elevator  is  now  used  to  separate  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  from  the  posterior  surface  and  sides  of 
the  olecranon  process  and  the  adjoining  upper  part  of  the  ulna  and 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  working  first  inward  toward  the  inner 
condyle  and  keeping  close  to  the  bone,  as  this  mass  of  soft  parts 
includes  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  is  lodged  in  the  groove  between  the 
inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon;  if  we  work  subperiosteally,  or  very 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  ulnar  nerve  is  not  seen  and  not 
endangered.  To  retract  this  mass  of  soft  parts  as  it  is  detached  from 
the  bone,  one  should  use  a  blunt-pronged  retractor.  The  separation 
of  the  soft  parts  is  continued  inward  and  around  the  inner  epicon- 
dyle.  In  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  inner  epicondyle  one 
should  use  the  chisel  rather  than  the  knife,  since  the  tendon  com- 
mon to  the  superficial  flexor  muscles  is  attached  here,  and  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  cut  it.  In  a  similar  manner  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  are  detached  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
olecranon,  continuing  outward  until  the  external  epicondyle  is  de- 
nuded.   To  the  external  epicondyle  is  attached  the  tendon  common 
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to  the  superficial  extensors,  and  therefore  one  should  avoid  nsing 
the  knife  here. 

The  separation  of  the  soft  parts  can  be  accomplished  almost 
entirely  with  the  elevator,  if  necessary  using  considerable  force  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  elevator  applied  directly  upon  the  bare  surface 
of  the  bone;  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  and  there  to  help  one's 
self  with  the  chisel  and  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  Upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon  the  knife  may  be  used  a  little 
more  freely,  as  here  the  periosteum  is  thick  and  fibrous,  being  rein- 
forced by  the  triceps  tendon,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
with  the  elevator. 

After  having  denuded  the  whole  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius  out  beyond 
the  epicondyles,  the  elbow  is  flexed  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
forced  out  of  the  wound,  cutting  away  any  remaining  restricting 
bands.  The  soft  parts  about  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  are  then  quickly  separated  with  the  elevator  and  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone  sawn  ofiE.  The  section  should  be  made 
through  a  plane  parallel  with  the  articular  surface.  Then,  in  a  like 
manner,  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  stripped  of  soft 
parts  and  sawn  ofiE.  The  diseased  synovial  membrane  may  now  be 
completely  excised  with  toothed  forceps  and  blunt-pointed,  curved 
scissors.  One  should  avoid  injuring  the  structures  in  front  of  the 
joint,  brachial  artery,  etc.,  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  After  the 
resection  has  been  completed  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  The  incision  is  closed,  except  for 
a  part  of  its  length,  which  is  left  open  for  drainage,  and  the  arm  put 
up  in  a  position  of  almost  complete  extension  in  a  splint  or  plaster 
of  Paris  with  a  big  wad  of  dressings. 

After  two  weeks  the  arm  may  be  gradually  or  at  once  flexed  to 
nearly  a  right  angle,  which  is  the  best  position  for  ankylosis.  Occa- 
sionally we  get  some  motion. 

Shoulder-joint  (Subperiosteal  Method  of  Ollier  and 
IIueteb). — The  arm  lies  at  the  side,  slightly  abducted  and  rotated 
outward,  so  that  the  greater  tuberosity  looks  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  which  commences  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  passes  downward,  upon  the  front  of  the  arm,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  inches;  this  incision,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
carried  deep  to  the  bone  (see  Fig.  231).  When  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  held  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors,  the  long  tendon  of  the 
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biceps,  as  it  lies  in  the  bicipital  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities, 
is  exposed.  This  tendon  emerges  from  within  the  joint  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  capsule. 

This  incision  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  proces?, 
should  extend  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  capsule  and  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

A  director  is  now  introduced  alongside  of  the  long  biceps  tendon, 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  capsule,  and  well  up  into  the  joint, 
and  upon  this  the  capsule  is  divided  as  far  upward  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  in  this  way  the  capsule  is  split  longi- 
tudinally throughout  its  entire  length  (the  coraco-humeral  ligament, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  capsule,  is  also  divided  in  this  cut),  and  the 
joint  is  thus  freely  opened  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  now  lifted  oat  of  its  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove,  between  the  two 
tuberosities;  an  elevator,  with  a  sharp  edge,  is  then  introduced  into 
the  incision  in  the  periosteum,  and  this,  together  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  very  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  in  order  to  separate  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  some  extent,  cutting  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  may,  with  the  chisel, 
chip  oS  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  attached  tendon  with 
it. 

In  separating  the  capsule  from  its  attachment  aronnd  the  neck 
of  the  bone  it  will  be  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  use  the  knife, 
cutting  with  its  edge  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

After  the  parts  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone  have  been  thui 
separated,  and  while  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  hooked  over  toward  the  inner  side,  the  periosteum, 
together  with  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  tb« 
outer  side  of  the  bone;  this  is  accomplished  chicily  with  the  pcri>^H 
ostcum  elevator,  with  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  The  tcndoo^^l 
attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  borders  of  the  greater  tuberosity 
are  intimately  united  with  the  bone,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  Bcparettd 
with  the  periosteum  elevator,  one  may  use  the  chisel,  as  on  the  inner 
side,  removing  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex  along  with  the  tvndon 
attachments.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  arm  ia  rotated 
more  and  more  inward. 
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After  the  upper  eod  of  the  bone  has  been  thoroughly  isolated 
we  find  it  lying  in  a  sac,  formed  above  by  the  detached  capsule,  which 
is  continuous  below  with  the  periosteum  and  tendons  that  have  been 
separated  from  the  bone. 

The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  thrown  out  of  this  sac  and  out  of 
the  incision,  and  may  be  sawn  off  with  the  flat  saw,  protecting  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  or  the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  may  be  used,  or  it 
may  be  knocked  ofE  with  a  broad  chisel. 

After  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  the  interior  of 
the  joint  becomes  accessible,  and  one  may  dissect  away  all  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  lining  the  joint  with  toothed  forceps  and  strong, 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat. 

The  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  thor- 
oughly curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  chiseled  or  gouged  out  with 
the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  Usually  no  vessels  of  importance  are  cut; 
any  spurting  points  may  be  caught  and  tied  as  the  operation  pro- 
gresses. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  should  be  freely  drained  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  using  a  good-sized  tube.  An  additional 
opening  may  be  made  posteriorly  to  provide  still  better  drainage. 
This  opening  is  made  by  pushing  an  artery  forceps  through  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle  from  within  and  then  incising  the  skin  with  the 
knife  upon  this.  We  avoid  making  the  opening  through  the  deltoid 
with  the  knife  in  order  not  to  wound  the  circumflex  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. The  opening  through  the  muscle  may  be  made  as  large  as 
desired  by  spreading  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  In  closing  the  incis- 
ion interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  all  the 
structures,  including  the  edges  of  the  split  capsule,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
upon  the  shaft.  Usually  separation  of  the  capsule  around  the  an- 
atomical neck  and  the  tendons  partially  from  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  will  give  sufficient  room  to  permit  of  the  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Only  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  excised 
below  the  trochanters  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  and 
tendons  for  a  greater  distance  below  the  anatomical  neck. 

The  operation  as  described  above  differs  from  Langenbeck's  only 
as  regards  the  incision.  The  incision  of  Langenbeck  commences 
above  at  the  acromion  process,  and  is  therefore  more  external;  pass- 
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biceps,  as  it  lies  in  the  bicipital  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities, 
is  exposed.  This  tendon  emerges  from  within  the  joint  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  capsule. 

This  incision  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process, 
should  extend  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  capsule  and  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

A  director  is  now  introduced  alongside  of  the  long  biceps  tendon, 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  capsule,  and  well  up  into  the  joint, 
and  upon  this  the  capsule  is  divided  as  far  upward  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  in  this  way  the  capsule  is  split  longi- 
tudinally throughout  its  entire  length  (the  coraco-humeral  ligament, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  capsule,  is  also  divided  in  this  cut),  and  the 
joint  is  thus  freely  opened  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove,  between  the  two 
tuberosities;  an  elevator,  with  a  sharp  edge,  is  then  introduced  into 
the  incision  in  the  periosteum,  and  this,  together  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  very  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  in  order  to  separate  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  some  extent,  cutting  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  may,  with  the  chisel, 
chip  ofif  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  attached  tendon  with 
it. 

In  separating  the  capsule  from  its  attachment  around  the  neck 
of  the  bone  it  will  be  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  use  the  knife. 
cutting  with  its  edge  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

After  the  parts  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone  have  been  thus 
separated,  and  while  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  hooked  over  toward  the  inner  side,  the  periosteum, 
together  with  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  bone;  this  is  accomplished  chiefly  with  the  peri- 
osteum elevator,  with  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  The  tend^n^ 
attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  borders  of  the  greater  tuberosity 
are  intimately  united  with  the  bone,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  separate)! 
with  the  periosteum  elevator,  one  may  use  the  chisel,  as  on  the  inner 
side,  removing  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex  along  with  the  tendon 
attachments.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  arm  is  rotst 
more  and  more  inward. 
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After  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  has  been  thoroughly  isolated 
we  find  it  lying  in  a  sac,  formed  above  by  the  detached  capsule,  which 
is  continuous  below  with  the  periosteum  and  tendons  that  have  been 
separated  from  the  bone. 

The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  thrown  out  of  this  sac  and  out  of 
the  incision,  and  may  be  sawn  off  with  the  flat  saw,  protecting  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  or  the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  may  be  used,  or  it 
may  be  knocked  off  with  a  broad  chisel. 

After  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  the  interior  of 
the  joint  becomes  accessible,  and  one  may  dissect  away  all  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  lining  the  Joint  with  toothed  forceps  and  strong, 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat. 

The  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  thor- 
oughly curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  chiseled  or  gouged  out  with 
the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  Usually  no  vessels  of  importance  are  cut; 
any  spurting  points  may  be  caught  and  tied  as  the  operation  pro- 
gresses. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  should  be  freely  drained  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  using  a  good-sized  tube.  An  additional 
opening  may  be  made  posteriorly  to  provide  still  better  drainage. 
This  opening  is  made  by  pushing  an  artery  forceps  through  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle  from  within  and  then  incising  the  skin  with  the 
knife  upon  this.  We  avoid  making  the  opening  through  the  deltoid 
with  the  knife  in  order  not  to  wound  the  circumflex  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. The  opening  through  the  muscle  may  be  made  as  large  as 
desired  by  spreading  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  In  closing  the  incis- 
ion interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  all  the 
structures,  including  the  edges  of  the  split  capsule,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
upon  the  shaft.  Usually  separation  of  the  capsule  around  the  an- 
atomical neck  and  the  tendons  partially  from  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  will  give  sufficient  room  to  permit  of  the  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Only  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  excised 
below  the  trochanters  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  and 
tendons  for  a  greater  distance  below  the  anatomical  neck. 

The  operation  as  described  above  differs  from  Langenbeck's  only 
as  regards  the  incision.  The  incision  of  I>angenbeck  commences 
tbove  at  the  acromion  process,  and  is  therefore  more  external;  pas»- 
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biceps,  as  it  lies  in  the  bicipital  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities, 
is  exposed.  This  tendon  emerges  from  within  the  joint  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  capsule. 

This  incision  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process, 
should  extend  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  capsule  and  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

A  director  is  now  introduced  alongside  of  the  long  biceps  tendon, 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  capsule,  and  well  up  into  the  joint, 
and  upon  this  the  capsule  is  divided  as  far  upward  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  in  this  way  the  capsule  is  split  longi- 
tudinally throughout  its  entire  length  (the  coraco-humeral  ligament, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  capsule,  is  also  divided  in  this  cut),  and  the 
joint  is  thus  freely  opened  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove,  between  the  two 
tuberosities;  an  elevator,  with  a  sharp  edge,  is  then  introduced  into 
the  incision  in  the  periosteum,  and  this,  together  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  very  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  in  order  to  separate  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  some  extent,  cutting  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  may,  with  the  chisel, 
chip  oS  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  attached  tendon  with 
it. 

In  separating  the  capsule  from  its  attachment  around  the  neck 
of  the  bone  it  will  be  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  use  the  knife. 
cutting  with  its  edge  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

After  the  parts  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone  have  been  thus 
separated,  and  while  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  hooked  over  toward  the  inner  side,  the  periosteum, 
together  with  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  bone;  this  is  accomplished  chiefly  with  the  peri- 
osteum elevator,  with  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  The  tendons 
attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  borders  of  the  greater  tuberosity 
are  intimately  united  with  the  bone,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  separated 
with  the  periosteum  elevator,  one  may  use  the  chisel,  as  on  the  inner 
side,  removing  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex  along  with  the  tendon 
attachments.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  arm  is  rotated 
more  and  more  inward. 
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After  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  has  been  thoroughly  isolated 
we  find  it  lying  in  a  sac,  formed  above  by  the  detached  capsule,  which 
is  continuous  below  with  the  periosteum  and  tendons  that  have  been 
separated  from  the  bone. 

The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  thrown  out  of  this  sac  and  out  of 
the  incision,  and  may  be  sawn  off  with  the  flat  saw,  protecting  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  or  the  chain  or  Qigli  saw  may  be  used,  or  it 
may  be  knocked  off  with  a  broad  chisel. 

After  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  the  interior  of 
the  joint  becomes  accessible,  and  one  may  dissect  away  all  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  lining  the  joint  with  toothed  forceps  and  strong, 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat. 

The  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  thor- 
oughly curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  chiseled  or  gouged  out  with 
the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  Usually  no  vessels  of  importance  are  cut; 
any  spurting  points  may  be  caught  and  tied  as  the  operation  pro- 
gresses. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  should  be  freely  drained  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  using  a  good-sized  tube.  An  additional 
opening  may  be  made  posteriorly  to  provide  still  better  drainage. 
This  opening  is  made  by  pushing  an  artery  forceps  through  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle  from  within  and  then  incising  the  skin  with  the 
knife  upon  this.  We  avoid  making  the  opening  through  the  deltoid 
vrith  the  knife  in  order  not  to  wound  the  circumflex  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. The  opening  through  the  muscle  may  be  made  as  large  as 
desired  by  spreading  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  In  closing  the  incis- 
ion interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  all  the 
structures,  including  the  edges  of  the  split  capsule,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
upon  the  shaft.  Usually  separation  of  the  capsule  around  the  an- 
atomical neck  and  the  tendons  partially  from  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  will  give  sufficient  room  to  permit  of  the  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Only  when  the  bead  of  the  bone  is  to  be  excised 
below  the  trochanters  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  and 
tendons  for  a  greater  distance  below  the  anatomical  neck. 

The  operation  as  described  above  differs  from  Langenbeck's  only 
as  regards  the  incision.  The  incision  of  Langenbeck  commences 
above  at  the  acromion  process,  and  is  therefore  more  external;  pass- 
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ing  through  the  body  of  the  deltoid,  it  divides  the  circumflex  nerve, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  followed  by  impairment  of  the  function 
of  the  deltoid. 

Tendon  Suture, — Tendons  may  be  found  divided  as  a  complication 
of  a  wound,  or  they  may  be  accidentally  cut  by  the  surgeon  during  the 
course  of  an  operation  about  a  joint;  one  or  several  may  be  severed. 
The  proximal  portion  of  the  tendon,  that  which  is  joined  to  the  muscle, 
may  be  separated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  distal  portion,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  at  times  considerable  search  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  it,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  open  for  this  purpose. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  joined  by  a  catgut  suture, 


Flf.  236.— niTlded  Tendon  Reunited  by  a  Single  Usttren  Stttur*. 


one  passing  through  the  tendon  proper  being  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory. If  the  flexor  tendons  are  divided,  in  order  to  coapt  the  ends 
and  retain  them  in  position  with  the  minimimi  degree  of  tension,  the 
joint  must  be  placed  in  a  position  of  flexion,  and  the  reverse  when  the 
extensor  tendons  are  severed.  Asepsis  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
healing;  if  the  parts  are  infected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render 
them  sterile,  and  under  these  circumstances  drainage  in  addition  is 
probably  advisable. 

Nerve  Suture. — A  nerve-trunk  may  be  severed,  either  accidentally 
by  the  surgeon  during  the  course  of  an  operation  or  the  condition  may 
be  encountered  as  a  complication  of  an  accidental  wound. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  imited  with  one  or  more 
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plain  catgut  Buturee,  which  may  be  passed  tlirough  the  body  of  the 
nerre  proper.  The  union  may  be  effected  immediately  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident  or  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  If 
immediate,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  coapt  the  ends  and  retain  them 
in  position  with  one  or  two  sutures;  if  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve, 
and,  after  they  are  found,  freshen  them,  before  uniting  them,  end  to 
end,  by  suture.    Plain  catgut  is  preferable  for  the  suture  material. 

Intravenoas  Saline  Infusion.  —  Any  prominent  superficial  vein 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  the  median  cepiiaiic  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  is  the  one  usually  selected.  A  tourniquet  is  first  applied  about 
the  arm,  high  up  near  the  axilla  and  just  sufficiently  tight  to  constrict 
the  superficial  veins,  but  not  tight  enough  to  shut  off  the  arterial  cur- 
rent; this  causes  the  superficial  veins  to  become  swollen  and  more  con- 


Fig.  231. — Superficial  Vela  Exposed  for  SBline  Intuiloa.  Tbe  vein,  which 
Is  raljied  upon  the  director,  has  been  opened  ready  to  Introduce  the  cannula. 
Suture  (A)  has  been  tied.  Suture  iB)  surrounds  the  vein,  but  has  not  heea 
Uad;  one  loop  of  the  knot  has  been  taken,  but  not  drswo  tight. 

spicuouB.  The  skin  is  then  pinched  up  over  the  vein  and  may  be  in- 
cised by  transfixion  with  the  knife  or  with  the  scissors,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  vein  itself.  The  vein  is  then  thoroughly  isolated  for 
about  one  inch  and  raised  well  out  of  its  bed  upon  a  director,  after 
which  a  double  catgut  ligature  is  passed  around  the  vein.  This  liga- 
ture is  then  cut,  so  as  to  leave  the  vein  surrounded  by  two  ligatures, 
one  above  and  the  other  below.  A  single  loop  of  a  knot  is  taken  loosely 
in  the  upper  ligature,  the  ends  of  which  are  left  long.  The  vein  is  now 
freely  opened  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  and  the  lower  ligature  then 
tied  tight  around  the  vein.  Through  the  opening  made  in  the  vein  the 
end  of  the  cannula  is  slipped  up  into  the  vein  beyond  the  upper  liga- 
ture, which  is  then  tied  fast  about  the  cannula,  in  order  to  retain  it 
securely  in  place  within  the  vein. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  cannula  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vein,  and  not  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  surrounds 
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the  vein.  This  is  an  accident  which  may  readily  occur,  and  is  to  be 
avoided  by  thoroughly  isolating  the  vein  and  lifting  it  well  out  of  its 
bed  before'incising  it.  Before  the  cannula  is  introduced  into  the  vein 
the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  order  to  fill  the  cannula  and 
thus  avoid  carrying  air  into  the  vein;  although  it  is  of  no  consequence 
'  if  a  small  quantity  of  air  does  enter  the  vein,  nevertheless  this  should 
be  avoided  if  possible. 

After  the  ligature  has  been  tied  and  the  cannula  thus  secured  in 
the  vein,  the  tourniquet  is  removed  from  the  arm  and  the  fluid  allowed 
to  flow;  from  1  to  S  quarts  at  a  temperature  of  about  115°  F.  may  be 
introduced.^  The  reservoir  should  be  held  at  an  elevation  of  two 
feet. 


>  A  degree  of  bett  tbat  the  band  can  coiiTeiilently  endon  U  no  tbermoiiMter  I* 
•t  band. 


PART  X. 

THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  THIGH. 

The  muscles  and  other  structures  of  the  thigh  are  enveloped  by 
the  Bkin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  areolar  in  structure  and  in- 
cludes the  subcutaneous  fat.  These  layers  are  loose,  and  movable  upon 
the  deeper  parts.  Beneath  the  fat  (superficial  fascia)  there  is  a 
strong,  tense,  fibrous  envelope,  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
— the  proper,  or  deep,  fascia, — which,  in  the  region  of  the  thigh,  is 
called  the  fascia  lata.  This  layer  is  attached  above  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  sacrum,  and  rami  of  the  pubis,  and 
below — about  the  knee-joint,  to  all  the  prominent  bony  points;  it 
confines  the  muscles  and  furnishes  septa,  which  pass  in  between  the 
different  groups  of  muscles  to  be  attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  femur. 
Beneath  the  skin,  in  the  fatty  layer,  ramify  the  various  subcutaneoua 
veins  and  nerves,  and  in  the  region  of  the  groin  the  subcutaneous 
arterial  branches  that  are  derived  from  the  femoral. 

The  Qluteal  Begion.  —  The  gluteal  region  corresponds  to  the 
upper  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  presents  the  prominence  of  the  but- 
tock. This  is  more  developed  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  espe- 
cially in  females,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cushion  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin. 

After  the  skin  and  fat  have  been  reflected,  the  deep  fascia,  fascia 
lata,  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  rather  thin  in  this  region,  and  through 
it  the  fasciculi  of  the  gluteus  maiiraus  muscle  may  be  recognized. 
The  fascia  lata  is  attached  above  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  below  it 
is  continuous  with  the  same  layer  of  fascia  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh; 
internally  it  ia  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  gluteus  maximus  is  a  broad,  thick  muscle;  it  arises  from  the 
upper,  posterior  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ilium,  from  the 
side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  from  the  lumbo-sacral  aponeurosis, 
and  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  In  coarse  bundles  its 
fibers  pass  downward  and  outward;  the  upper  fibers  become  tendons, 
and  pass  across  the  great  trochanter  and  are  inserted  into  the  fascia 
lata  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh;  the  lower  fibers  are  attached 
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to  the  femur  along  the  line  which  passes  from  the  great  trochanter 
downward  to  the  linea  aspera. 

The  muscle  should  be  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  its  fibers  and  reflected,  when  the  bursas  beneath  it,  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  trochanter  major  and  the  other  to  the  tuber  ischii, 
may  be  examined  and  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  muscle  exposed 
to  view.  Above  and  in  front  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gluteus 
mediuB,  and  below  this,  but  upon  the  same  plane,  the  pjriformis; 
these  two  muscles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cellular  interval, 
through  which  the  gluteal  vessels  and  ner^'es  are  seen  to  emerge  from 
within  the  pelvis.  Below  the  pyriformis,  but  still  upon  the  same 
plane,  are  the  two  gemelli  and  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus. 
Still  lower  is  found  the  quadratus  femoris,  which  is  really  the  upper 
part  of  the  adductor  magiius  muscle.  These  muscles  are  all  attached 
to  the  femur  at  or  near  the  great  trochanter.  Passing  downward  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  are  the  semimembranosus  and  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  biceps  muscles. 

The  space  which  exists  in  the  skeleton  between  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  the  margin  of  the  ischium  is  converted 
into  two  foramina,  the  greater  and  lesser  eacro-sciatic  foramina,  by 
the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  greater  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  and  by  its  other  end  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  gives  attachment  to 
some  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  The  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  coccjrx  and  to 
the  spine  of  the  ischium;  the  lesser  is  situated  upon  a  plane  anterior 
to  the  greater. 

Through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  emerge  the  pjTiformis 
muscle;  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve  which  appear  above  the  pyri- 
formis, between  it  and  the  gluteus  mcdius;  the  sciatic  artery  and  great 
sciatic  nerve,  which  appear  below  the  pyriformis,  and  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  after 
emerging  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
curve  around  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  close  to  the  ischium, 
and  pass  forward  into  the  deep  part  of  the  perineum. 

Stretching  the  Sciatic  Nerve. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  ab- 
domen with  a  sand  bag  under  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  An  incision 
three  inches  long  is  made  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  upper  end 
of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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taberosity  of  the  iiehiiun  to  a  point  a  hand's  breadth  below  the 
great  trochanter;  this  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat 
down  to  the  deep  faacda;  the  lower  edge  of  the  glntetu  maximns 
iM  now  recognized,  and  at  this  point  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
ji  indaed;  throngh  the  opening  thns  made  in  the  deep  fascia  two 
flngeii  axe  introduced  and  passed  under  the  edge  of  the  gluteus 


Fla.  238.— stretching  Sciatic  Nerre.    B,  tendon  ot  biceps;  QU,  lower  edge 
of  glutens  nuudmua;  K,  icUtle  nerve. 


maximus,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  hooked  up  and  drawn  out  of  the 
wound.  Three  or  four  fingers  being  now  passed  under  the  nerve, 
it  may  be  stretched  to  the  desired  degree,  pulling  with  a  gradually 
increasing  force  up  to  one  hundred  pounds;  this  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice;  in  order  to  regulate  the  force  one  may  use  a  scale 
and  hook.    No  vessels  are  met  with,  and  it  will  but  rarely  be  neces- 
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sary  to  apply  any  ligatures;  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  without 
drainage. 

The  Anterior  Femoral  Eegfion.  —  Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh  just  below  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  saphenous 
opening;  this  is  a  slit-like  opening  in  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
through  which  the  internal  saphenous  vein  passes  to  join  the  femoral. 
Its  outer  margin  presents  a  prominent,  curved,  overhanging  edge, 
the  falciform  process.  The  femoral  vessels  are  situated  beneath  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  external  and  adjacent  to  this  falciform 
margin,  resting  upon  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles  (see 
Femoral  Region,  Hernia). 

This  falciform  process,  or  margin,  is  continuous  above  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  may  be  traced  farther  inward  into  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament;  below  it  curves  inward  and  upward  beneath  the 
saphenous  vein,  and  is  here  continuous  with  that  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  pubic  portion,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  pectineus 
muscle,  being  continued  upward  upon  the  surface  of  this  muscle  and 
imder  Poupart's  ligament  ns  far  as  the  pectineal  line,  where  it  is 
attached  (see  Figs.  176  and  182).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
behind  the  femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the 
fascia  iliaca. 

The  saphenous  opening  is  partly  closed  by  a  wad  of  fascia,  which 
is  adherent  around  the  margin  of  the  opening  and  which  is  called 
the  fascia  cribrosa.  The  fascia  cribrosa  is  pierced  by  the  internal 
BaphenouB  vein,  which  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein  on  its  inner  side. 

The  Internal  Saphexous  Vein  lies  beneath  the  fatty  layer  of 
the  skin;  it  commences  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  passes  up- 
ward in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
and  across  the  knee-joint  bcliiud  the  internal  condyle,  immediately 
above  which  it  often  presents  a  pouch-like  dilatation;  it  is  continued 
upward  upon  the  inner,  front  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  to  join 
the  femoral.  It  receives  many  branches  all  along  its  course.  That 
part  of  the  vein  and  its  tributaries  which  correspond  to  the  leg  and 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee-joint  are  apt  to  become  very  tortu- 
ous, dilated,  and  pouched,  exhibiting  the  common  conditions  known  as 
"varicose  veins."  Jupt  before  it  enters  the  saphenous  opening  the 
vein  receives  many  branches  from  tlie  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
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thigh,  all  radiating  toward  the  saphenous  opening,  and  here  also  it 
receives  the  veins  which  correspond  to  the  subcutaneouB  branches 
of  the  femoral  artery.  The  saphenous  vein  is  accompanied  by  a 
chain  of  lymphatics  which  terminate  in  nodes  located  about  the 
saphenous  opening,  and  these  may  become  enlarged  and  tender  when 
infectious  processes  are  present  below  in  the  integnment  of  the  leg 
or  thigh. 

Those  lymphatics  which  are  situated  along  Poupart'e  ligament 
in  the  groin  are  usually  enlarged  when  the  external  genitals  are  the 
seat  of  disease. 

In  this  anterior  femoral  region  also,  lying  beneath  the  skin,  are 
found  the  superficial  branches  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  super- 
ficial epigastric  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and  upward 
across  Pouparfe  ligament  to  ramify  upon  the  lower  abdomen.  The 
superficial  external  pudic  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
inward  to  supply  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  external  genitals.  The  super- 
ficial circumflex-iliac  passes  upward  and  outward,  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  external  to  the  saphenous  opening  and  runs  parallel  with,  and 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  supplying  the  skin  and  glands  in  this 
region. 

These  vessels  are  usually  cut  in  making  the  incision  for  hernia 
and  in  extirpating  diseased  glands  in  this  region. 

The  Femohal  Aetekt.  Scarpa's  Triangle. — Upon  removing  the 
integument  and  deep  fascia  from  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
we  expose  a  triangular  space,  Scarpa's  triangle.  This  triangle  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh;  its  base,  which  is  above,  is 
formed  by  Poupart's  ligament;  its  outer  border  by  the  sartorius 
muscle,  and  its  inner  border  by  the  adductor  longus.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  is  below  where  these  muscles  meet.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  from  within  outward,  by  the  adductor  longus,  the 
pectineuB,  and  the  ilio-psoas. 

Passing  downward  through  this  space,  from  the  middle  of  its 
base — i.e.,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  the  spine  of  the  pubic  bone — to  its  apex,  is  the  femoral  artery 
accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation downward  into  the  thigh  of  the  external  iliac,  and  emerges 
from  the  abdomen  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  point  al- 
ready described.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  the 
femoral  artery  is  overlapped  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartoriui 
muscle. 
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After  traversing  Scarpa's  triangle  the  femoral  vessels  are  con- 
tinued downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  lying  beneath  I 
the  sartoriuK  muscle,  quite  close  to  the  femur  and  inclosed  within 
Hunter's  canal. 

Hunim^s  Canal  is  a  mnsculo-fibrous  space  corresponding  to  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh,  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur ; 
its  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  vastus  internus,  which  separates  the 
vessels  from  the  bone;  its  inner  wall  by  the  adductor  longus,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  by  the  adductor  magnus;  the  space 
between  tlie  muscles  is  roofed  over  by  a  fibrous  sheet,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  deep  fascia.  Hunter's  canal  ends  below,  above  the 
internal  condyle,  at  the  foramen  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
through  which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  popliteal  space. 

About  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral  artery 
gives  off  a  large  branch,  the  profunda  femoris.  This  vessel  arisf« 
from  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  femoral  arterj"  at  its 
origin  it  curves  slightly  outward  and  then  passes  behind  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  and  dips  intri  the  floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  passing , 
through  the  space  between  the  adductor  longus  and  the  pectineus; 
it  then  descends  in  the  thigh,  resting  upon  the  adductor  magnus 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  fi^mur  and  giving  oflE  branches  which 
perforate  the  adductor  magnus  to  anastomose  with  branches  upon 
the  bacJc  of  that  muscle. 

The  femoral  artery  gives  off  other  small  branches  in  Scarpa's 
triangle,  but  they  are  of  little  surgical  importance. 

As  the  femoral  artery  emerges  from  underneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment it  is  accompanietl  by  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  to  its  inner 
Bide.  During  the  course  of  the  artery  Uirough  Scarpa's  triangle 
the  vein  gradually  gets  to  lie  behind  the  artery,  and  in  Hunter's 
canal  it  is  located  behind  and  a  little  to  its  outer  side. 

As  the  femora!  vessels  pass  out  through  the  femoral  space,  be- 
neath Pouparfs  ligament,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  connective  tissue 
sheath,  which  is  continuous  with  the  suhperitoneal  connective  tissue 
of  the  abdomen  and  which  is  closely  adherent  all  around  the  margin 
of  the  femoral  space:  above  to  Pouparfs  ligament,  below  to  the 
fflscia  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  muscles,  and  inter- 
nally to  the  margin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  This  femoral  sheath 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  compartments  by  fibrous  septa;  the 
outer  compartment  contains  the  artery,  the  middle  one  the  vein; 
the  inner  compartment  contains  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue 
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and  fat,  and  throngh  it  the  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  pass  into  the 
abdomen.  This  inner  compartment  is  continued  but  a  short  dis- 
tance downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein ;  it  corre- 
sponda  to  the  space  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  outer  edge 
of  Gimbemat's  ligament,  and  forms  the  crural  canal,  into  which  the 
gut  descends  in  femoral  hernia. 

As  the  vessels  emerge  from  the  abdomen  luider  Poupart's  liga- 
ment they  are  contained  within  their  sheath,  which  is,  in  turn,  par- 
tially covered  anteriorly  by  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  which  lies 
external  to  the  falciform  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening ;  underneath 
Poupart's  ligament  the  vessels  within  their  sheath  rest  upon  the  ilio- 
psoas and  pectineus  muscles. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the 
iliac,  which  is  continuous  internally  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  This  layer 
of  fascia,  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  simply  the  continua- 
tion downward,  under  Pouparf  s  ligament  into  the  thigh,  of  the  fascia 
iliaca,  which  covers  these  muscles  within  the  abdomen. 

The  Anterior  Cbural  Nebve. — At  Poupart's  ligament,  lying 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  feuioral  artery  and  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  the  anterior  crura!  nerve.  This  nerve  is 
separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  is  not  seen  in  the  thigh  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised. 

Below  Poupart's  ligament  the  anterior  crural  nerve  divides  into 
cutaneous  and  muscular  branches.  The  internal  or  long  saphenous 
nerve,  the  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  approaches  the  femoral 
artery  as  it  lies  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  accompanies  it  down  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  through  Hunter's  canal.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal,  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  through  the  ad- 
ductor foramen  into  the  popliteal  space  and  just  above  the  internal 
condyle,  the  nerve  becomes  more  superficial,  Inng  beneath  the  sar- 
torius;  below  the  knee-joint  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  nms  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  in  company  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  leg. 

Ligation  of  the  FEMOiLiL  Artery.  The  Common  Femoral. — 
The  common  femoral  is  sometimes  ligated  as  a  preliminary  to  exartic- 
ulation  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint.  The  vessel  is  ligated  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  above  the  origin  of  the  profounds  femoris 
branch,  where  it  is  quite  superficial. 
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An  incision  ftbont  two  inchee  long  is  made,  commencing  above. 
At  the  middle  of  Pouparfs  ligament;  i.e.,  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  spine  of  the  pubee.     This 


Fig.  t40.— Ugatlon  of  Femoral  Artery.    CF,  Incision  for  ligation  e(  common 
femoral;    F,  Incision  for  ligation  of  femoral  In  Scarpa's  triangle. 

incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  the 
fascia  lata.  The  pulsation  of  the  artery  may  be  readily  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  wound. 
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The  deep  fascia  is  incised  and  tlie  artery  exposed  by  stripping 
away  its  connective  tissue  sheath.  An  aneurism  needle,  carrying  a 
catgut  ligature,  is  passed  around  the  vessel  from  within  outward, — 
i.e.,  between  the  vein  and  artery, — and  then  withdrawn,  thus  leaving 
the  artery  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied.  The  femoral 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  can  be  tied  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  same  incision.  The  wound  is  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures.  This  procedure  makes  the  eiarticula- 
tion  at  the  hip-joint  practically  a  bloodless  operation. 

The  Femoral  ik  Scarpa's  Triakole. — The  femoral  artery  is 
occasionally  ligated  for  aneurism  involving  its  lower  portion  or  its 
continuation,  the  popliteal. 

For  this  purpose  the  ligature  is  usually  applied  in  the  lower 
part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  about  five  inches  below  Pouparfs  ligament, 
and  therefore  below  the  origin  of  its  profunda  femoris  branch.  The 
course  of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  above, 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubes,  to  the  internal  condyle  below.  The  muscular 
guide  to  the  artery,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  the  inner  border  of 
the  sartorius  muscle,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  vessel. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back,  witli  the  leg  rotated  slightly 
outward.  The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  correspond- 
ing to  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle;  it  commences  above, 
about  four  inches  below  Pouparfs  ligament.  This  incision  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  through  the  sheath  of 
the  sartorius,  exposing  the  inner  edge  of  this  muscle;  the  muscle  Ib 
readily  recognized  by  the  oblique  course  of  its  fibers.  In  this  in- 
cision some  tributaries  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  are  cut  and  clamped. 
Having  fully  recognized  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  this  is 
drawn  outward,  and  the  vessel  may  then  be  located  by  its  pulsation 
beneath  the  deep  fascia;  this  layer  of  deep  fascia  is  incised  along 
the  course  of  tlie  artery  and  the  vessel  thus  exposed.  In  this  situation 
the  vein  is  found  lying  behind*  the  artery  and  still  slightly  to  its 
inner  side;  the  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  We  may  see  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passing 
obliquely  inward  across  the  sheath  of  the  artery. 

The  loose  connective  tissue,  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the 
artery  is  now  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  nicked  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made  a  director  is 
introduced  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  working  around  the 
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artery,  close  to  its  wall,  from  within  outward.  After  the  artery  has 
been  thus  isolated  a  catgut  ligature  is  carried  around  it,  also  from 
within  outward,  in  an  aneurism  needle.  Before  tying  the  ligature 
one  should  again  investigate  to  make  certain  that  the  artery  alone 
is  included,  and  then  tie  a  single  square  knot.  The  incision  is  closed 
with  pevcral  catgut  fiitures. 

The  Popliteal  Space. — Tlie  femora!  artery  and  vein,  having  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
enter  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  known  here  as  the  popliteal  artery 
and  vein. 

The  popliteal  space  is  lozenge-shaped  and  situated  behind  the 
knee.  It  is  bounded  alxive  and  externally  by  the  biceps;  above  and 
internally  by  the  semimembranosus,  semitendinosus,  gracilis,  and 
sartoriuB,  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  being  known  as  the  outer  and 
inner  hamstring?,  respectively.  Below  and  externally  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  below  and  in- 
ternally by  the  inner  head  of  the  same  muscle.  The  floor  of  the 
space  is  formed,  from  above  downward,  by  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  the  popliteus  muscle. 

Passing  from  the  upper  angle,  through  the  space,  to  the  lower 
angle,  where  it  becomes  the  posterior  tibial,  is  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  emerging  from  beneath  the 
biceps  muscle,  is  the  external  popliteal  nerve ;  this  nerve  passes  down- 
ward and  outward  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  popliteal  artery,  with  its  accompanying  vein,  enters  the  pop- 
liteal space  above,  emerging  from  beneath  the  semimembranosus,  near 
the  upper  angle  of  the  space;  therefore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
the  artery  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  space,  however,  the  artery  passes  underneath  the 
nerve;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  space  it  is  found  to  the  outer  8ide_ 
of  the  nerve. 

The  poplitf-al  arter}-  lies  close  to  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space," 
separated  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  by  a  little 
connective  tissue;  the  vein  is  placed  superficial  to  the  artery  and 
rather  to  its  outer  side;  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  lies  superficial 
to  the  vessels,  crossing  them  from  above  downward.  The  popliteal 
artery  gives  off  several  branches,  but  they  are  of  but  little  surgical 
imix>rtance. 

Th«  popliteal  space  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
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(fat)  and  by  tlic  deep  fascia,  which  is  stretched  between  tlie  ham- 
string tendons.  When  the  popliteal  artery  reaches  the  lower  part 
of  the  popliteal  space  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  necessary  to  tie  the  popliteal;  for  popliteal 
aneurism  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  is  preferred. 


THE  LEQ. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery.— Just  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
popliteus  muscle  the  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forward,  through 
an  opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  tibia  and  the 
fibula,  to  the  front  of  the  leg;  it  then  passes  downward,  lying  upon 
the  front  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  accompanied  by  two 
venae  comites,  one  on  either  side.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  the 
vessel  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  the 
extensor  longus  pollicis  on  its  outer  side.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
ankle  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  having 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longu.s  pollicis  on  its  inner  side  and  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitomm  on  its  outer  side.  Upon 
the  front  of  the  ankle  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  the 
perineus  tertius  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum.  After  the  anterior  tibial  artery  emerges 
from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
it  ia  continued  downward  as  the  dorsalis  pedis,  lying  in  the  first 
interosseous  space,  and  giving  off  a  branch  which  passes  outward 
across  the  tarsus,  and,  lower  down,  one  which  passes  outward  across 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  TWs  latter  branch,  which  is 
known  as  the  metatarsal,  gives  off  three  descending  branches,  which 
pass  downward  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  mus- 
cles as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they  each  divide  into  two 
lateral  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  contiguous  halves  of 
the  adjoining  toes.  Those  interosseous  branches  are  for  the  supply 
of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  fifth  and  fourth,  fourth  and  third,  and 
tliird  and  second  toes.  The  dorsalis  pedis  itself  descends  upon  the  first 
interosseous  muscle,  this  part  of  the  artery— i.e.,  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones — being  called  the  dorsalis  hallucis ;  it  divides 
to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  first  (big  toe)  and  second  toes, 
supplying  also  the  inner  side  of  the  big  toe. 
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The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  perforated  above  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  which  passes  through  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  anastomose  with  the  external  branch 
of  the  posterior  tibial  to  form  the  plantar  arch. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  external 
popliteal,  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  and  then  accompanies  it  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course.  The  nerve  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  as  this 
vessel  lies  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  by  curving  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  nerve  lies  upon  the 
front  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 

Ligation  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Arteut. — The  patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  with  the  knee  somewhat  flexed  and  a  sand  bag  placed 
beneath  it.  The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  below,  midway 
between  the  internal  and  external  malleoli. 

The  vessel  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the 
tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis  on 
its  outer  side. 

An  incision,  about  two  fingers'  breadth  external  to  the  prominent 
edge  of  the  shin  bone  and  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  made  through 
the  sldn  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  in- 
cised, and  working  down,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  side 
and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  with  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel,  the  interosseous  membrane  ia  reached.  The  foot  is  then 
somewhat  flexed  at  the  ankle — dorsal  flexion — to  relax  the  muscles, 
and  retractors  are  introduced  deep  into  the  wound,  and  the  artery, 
with  its  vense  comites  lying  upon  it,  is  exposed.  The  anterior  tibial 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  in  this  part  of  their 
course.  After  the  nerve  has  been  separated  from  the  artery  a  liga- 
ture is  carried  around  the  vessel  from  without  inward  and  tied. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — This  vessel  passes  down  the  back 
of  the  leg,  and  below,  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  calcis,  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar. 
The  posterior  tibial  is  larger  than  the  anterior,  and  at  its  origin  liea 
deep  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  calf, — gastrocnemius  and  soleua, — 


I'i|«.  24>.— S<ill(iii  lliraiiuti  the  Miilillir  "f  llip  Itiubt  U'g.  .1.^.  I'.,  nlilcriur  lllilal 
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resting  upon  the  tibialis  posticus;  from  its  origin,  as  it  descends,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  is  more  superficial,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillia  and  being 
covered  only  by  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument.  The  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  large  venje  comites,  one  on  either 
side  of  it. 

Between  the  os  calcis  and  the  inner  malleolus,  and  beneath  the 
origin  of  the  adductor  poUicis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  e.Kternal  plantar.  The  in- 
ternal plantar,  the  smaller,  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  The  external  plantar  passes  outward,  beneath  the  flexor  brevia 
digitorum,  lying  upon  the  flexor  accessorius  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone;  it  then  turns  and  runs  inward  to  the  interval 
between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  large  perforating  branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
and  thus  forms  the  plantar  arch. 

From  the  plantar  arch  four  digital  branches  descend  in  the  corre- 
sponding interosseous  spaces  as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they 
divide  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  toes.  The  contig- 
uous sides  of  the  big  toe  and  second  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big 
toe  are  supplied  by  the  continuation  of  the  perforating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  which  divides,  at  the  cleft  between  the  big  and  second 
toes,  into  two  branches.  One  passes  inward  to  supply  the  inner  border 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  other  bifurcates  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides 
of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

As  the  posterior  tibial  artery  descends  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  the  vense  comitea 
lie  one  on  each  side  of  it;  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  already  di- 
vided into  the  internal  and  external  plantar,  lies  to  ita  outer  side; 
still  more  externally,  close  to  the  os  calcis,  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  lodged  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus,  are  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum;  of  these 
two,  the  tibialis  posticus  being  the  more  internal  and  the  closer  to  the 
bone. 

Just  below  its  origin  the  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off  a  large 
branch,  the  peroneal;  this  branch  descends  along  the  fibular  side  of 
the  back  of  the  leg,  covered  by  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  and 
lying  upon  and  partly  covered  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
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The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  accompanies  the  posterior  tibial 
artery;  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  internal  popliteal,  and  is  a  large 
nerve.  At  its  commencement  the  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  but,  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  the  artery  passing  ob- 
liquely inward  toward  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg  and  the  course  of  the 
nerve  being  straight,  the  nerve  thereby  gets  to  lie  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  continues  down  the  back  of 
the  leg  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  divides,  in  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  into  the  internal  and 
external  plantar. 

Ligation  of  the  Postekiob  Tibial. — This  vessel  may  be  exposed 
and  tied  just  above  the  ankle-joint  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  An  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long  midway  between 
'  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  inner  border  of 
the  tendo  Achillis.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  integument 
and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  and 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  exposed;  it  is  found  quite  superficial,  to- 
gether with  its  venae  comites,  one  on  either  side.  To  the  outer  side  of 
the  vessels,  nearer  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
The  veins  are  separated  from  the  artery,  and  a  ligature  then  carried 
around  the  artery  in  an  aneurism  needle,  from  within  outward  in 
order  to  avoid  the  nerve,  and  tied. 

Tenotomy. — This  operation  is  done  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
through  a  very  small  incision  in  the  skin. 

Tendo  Achillis. — The  foot  is  strongly  flexed  so  as  to  put  the 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  narrow  tenotomy  knife  entered  close 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
above  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis;  the  knife  is  entered  upon  the 
flat  and  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  tendon  as  far 
as  its  outer  border;  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  ia  directed  toward  the  tendon,  and  with  several  strokes 
the  tendon  is  divided.  The  division  of  the  tendon  is  really  accom- 
plished by  strongly  flexing  the  foot  and  thus  making  the  tendon  very 
tense  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife. 

There  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  if  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  introduced  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendon  (see  "Posterior  Tibial  Artery,"  etc.). 

Tendons  of  the  Tibialis  Posticus  and  Flexor  Lonous  Dioi- 
TORUM. — These  tendons  are  divided  as  they  descend  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
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The  inner  edge  of  this  groove,  which  marks  the  posterior  border 
of  the  internal  malleolus,  should  be  recognized  and  the  tenotomy  knife 
introduced  upon  the  flat,  so  that  it  enters  in  front  of  the  tendons, 
between  the  tendons  and  the  floor  of  the  groove  upon  the  posterior 
border  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  knile  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendons,  and  by  forcibly  flexing 
(dorsal  flexion)  the  foot  and  everting  it,  thus  making  the  tendon  tense, 
their  division  is  accomplished  (see  "Posterior  Tibial  Artery,"  etc.). 

Multiple  Ligature  of  the  SnbcataneouB  Veins  of  the  Leg. — This 
operation  is  performed  for  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  with  or  without 
ulcer,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  operation  may,  in  many  cases,  be  done  under  local  cocain 
anaesthesia,  a  few  drops  being  injected  into  each  region  just  before 
the  incision  is  made;  after  several  such  injections  have  been  made 
one  may  often  dispense  with  further  injections. 

An  elastic  band  is  first  applied  about  the  thigh,  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  hip,  and  sufficiently  tight  to  obstruct  the  venous  re- 
turn, but  not  tight  enough  to  interfere  with  the  arterial  current; 
this  serves  to  make  the  subcutaneous  veins  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently. 

A  small  incision,  usually  about  one-half  inch  long,  is  made  with 
a  sharp  knife  just  alongside  the  vein  selected  for  ligation,  care  being 
taken  not  to  wound  the  vein. 

After  the  vein  has  been  exposed  it  is  separated  from  its  connective 
tissue  bed  with  a  director,  and  a  fine  catgut  ligature  carried  around 
it  in  the  eye  of  a  small  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier.  After  the  lig- 
ature has  been  tied  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  a  single 
catgut  stitch. 

The  fi-rst  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  internal  aaphena 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  several  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  successive  ligatures  placed  below  this  point, 
thus  gradually  working  down  toward  the  foot,  or,  if  an  ulcer  is  present, 
toward  the  ulcer.  Each  prominent  vein  is  thus  treated,  using  from 
ten  to  twenty  separate  ligatures,  according  to  the  number  of  veins  that 
are  involved. 

If  an  ulcer  is  present,  all  the  enlarged  veins  radiating  from  the 
ulcer  should  be  ligated,  and  then  the  tilcer  may  be  scraped,  and,  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  covered  with  skin  grafts.  Any 
reins  that  are  cut  during  the  operation  should  be  caught  with  clamps 
and  tied  with  catgut. 
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AMPUTATIONS,  RESECTIONS,  ETC. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Foot. — A  knowledge 
of  the  composition  and  articulations  of  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  is  of 
much  practical  value  in  perfonning  the  various  amputations  upon 
this  part. 

The  tarsus  is  made  up  of  two  tows — or,  better,  two  groups — of 
irregular-shaped  bones.  The  first  row  consists  of  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus,  the  os  calcis  occupying  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  form- 
ing the  heel,  the  astragalus  being  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  par- 


Flf.  242 — Right  Foot.    C,  Cbopart  (TtlculatlOD;  C,  IdcIbIoo  (or  Chopart  ampuU- 
tlon;  L,  Iilifranc  artlculaUoo;  L',  IdcIsIod  (or  Liafraoo  amputatton. 

tially  resting  upon  the  os  calcis  and  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  ankle-joint.  The  anterior,  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones  are 
on  about  the  same  plane,  and  form  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  anterior,  articular  surface  of 
the  astragalus  is  convex,  and  is  located  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  rather  concave. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  cuboid,  which  is  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  articulating  with  the  os  calcis;  the  scaphoid,  which 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  behind  with  the  astragalus; 
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and  the  three  cuneiforms.  This  second  group  presents  anteriorly  an 
irregular  row  of  articular  surfaces  which  is  convex  toward  the  toes, 
its  outer  end  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  ankle-joint  than  its 
inner  end. 

We  next  come  to  the  metatarsal  bones,  five  in  number,  which 
articulate  as  follows:  The  two  outer,  those  of  the  little  toe  and  the 
fourth,  with  the  cuboid;  the  third,  middle  one,  with  the  external 
cuneiform;  the  second  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  and  the  first, 
that  of  the  big  toe,  with  the  internal  cuneiform.  The  base  of  the 
fifth  metiitarsal  bone  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity,  which  pro- 
jecta  outward  and  is  easily  felt  underneath  the  skin;  this  is  an  im- 
portant surgical  guide.  The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  characterized 
by  its  base  projecting  backward,  into  the  tarsus,  beyond  the  bases  of 
the  adjoining  metatarsal  bones;  so  that  the  tarso-meta tarsal  artic- 
ular line  is  interrupted  at  this  point. 

We  therefore  have  an  articular  junction  between  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus  behind  and  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front,  which  we 
might  call  the  Chopart  joint.  Through  this  we  do  the  Chnpart 
amputation.  The  inner  end  of  the  scaphoid  presents  a  prominent 
tuberosity,  which  is  readily  felt  beneath  the  skin  just  below  and  in 
front  of  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus;  this  tubercle  is  the  guide  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  Chopart  joint,  the  outer  end  of  the  joint  being 
located  one  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatf.rsal  bone. 

The  articular  line  between  the  tarsus  behind  and  the  metatarsus 
in  front  might  be  called  the  Lisfranc  junction.  This  line  is  curved, 
with  its  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes.  The  outer  end  of  the 
junction  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  which  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity  that  may  be  readily  felt 
and  which  is  the  guide  to  the  joint.  The  inner  end  of  the  Lisfranc 
junction  is  lower  than  the  outer,  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  toes, 
and  may  be  located  two  fingers'  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  scaphoid. 

The  line  of  the  Lisfranc  articulation  is  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  rather  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  farther  into  the  tarsus  than  the  third  metatarsal,  and  again 
by  the  fact  that  the  articulation  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big 
toe)  and  the  internal  cuneiform  is  about  half  an  inch  lower,  nearer 
the  toe,  than  that  between  the  second  metatarsal  and  the  middle 
cuneiform. 
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ExAETicuLATiON  OF  THE  Bio  ToE.  Oval  Method. — The  toe  is 
seized  with  the  left  hand  and  a  dorsal  incision  made  upon  the  head 
(lower  extremity)  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  commencing  about  one-half 
inch  above  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint;  this  incision  is  carried 
straight  down  to  a  point  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  web  of  the 
toe  and  then  around  the  toe,  cutting  everything  to  the  bone. 

One  should  remember  that  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
big  toe  is  large  and  requires  a  considerable  flap  to  cover  it.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  flap  are  seized  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  the  flap  dissected  away  from  the  bone.  Flexing  the  toe,  the 
joint  is  opened  upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  the  lateral  ligaments  being  di- 
vided, while  the  toe  is  pulled  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
and  finally  the  remaining  attached  soft  parts  are  separated,  cutting 
close  to  the  bone  and  from  within  outward.  Spurting  vessels  are 
clamped  and  tied  and  the  wound  closed  with  four  or  five  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  A  small  drain  may  be  left  in  situ  for  two  days.  Am- 
putation of  the  other  toes  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  above. 

ElAHTICULATION  OF  THE  BlO  ToE,  WITH  REMOVAL  OF  THE  FlHST 

Metatabsal  Bone. — An  incision  is  made  which  begins  just  above  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint,  articulation  of  the  metatarsal  with  the  internal 
cuneiform,  which  is  located  about  one  finger's  breadth  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  this  is  carried  down,  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot,  to  the  web  of  the  toe,  at  which  point  it  is  carried, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  around  the  toe  (see  Fig.  257).  This  incision, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  reaches  to  the  bone.  The  edges  of  the 
incision  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors,  and  the  soft  parts  separated 
from  the  metatarsal  bone,  after  which  the  joint  above,  between  the 
metatarsal  and  internal  cuneiform  bones,  is  opened  and  the  meta- 
tarsal enucleated  out  of  its  bed  of  soft  parts,  cutting  with  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  tendons  of  the  big  toe  are  cut  short  above  at  the  level  of  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  tourniquet  in  this 
amputation.  Spurting  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  and  after  the  bleed- 
ing has  been  checked  the  wound  is  closed  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  The  incision  may  be  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  foot 
instead  of  upon  the  dorsum;  this  is  better  for  drainage,  but  the  scar 
is  not  80  well  located. 

Exabtioulation  of  the  Littlb  Toe. — Amputation  of  the  little 
toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  may  be  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
preceding. 
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Fob  iNQBOwma  Toe-nail.  Removal  of  llu  Offending  Half 
of  the  Nail.  —  This  operation  is  done  under  local  cocain  anaeatlie- 
Eia.  A  rubber  band  ia  tied  tight  around  the  root  of  the  toe  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  cocain  to  this  part  and  in  order  to  control 
the  hemorrhage.  The  end  of  a  sharp-pointed  scissors  is  pushed  under 
the  nail  and  down  the  middle,  as  far  as  the  root,  and  with  this  the  nail 
is  split.  The  half  of  the  nail  which  is  to  be  removed  is  then  grasped 
with  an  artery  forceps  and  torn  away  from  the  matrix. 

Coiling  Op  era /ion. —Cocain  anffisthesia.  A  rubber  band  is  tied 
around  the  root  of  the  toe.  The  soft  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  toe,  are  transfixed  with  a  long,  narrow-bladcd  knife 
and  excised.     The  incision  should  extend  backward  well  beyond  the 


Fig.    143  — OperatloDt  tor  lofrrowlng  Toe-nail.     Solid  line  todlcatei  Cot- 
tlnc  operatloD.    Dotted  lloe  sbows  lloe  ol  IqcIbIod  tor  removal  o(  halt  ot  til* 


root  of  the  nail.  In  addition,  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nail  may  be 
removed  as  described  above.  The  bleeding  digital  branch  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  toe  may  be  clamped  and  tied.  Although  a  snug  band- 
age and  elevation  of  the  limb  usually  suflfice  to  control  the  hemorrhage, 
still  it  is  wise  to  ligate  the  bleeding  point.  The  raw  surfaces  are  dis- 
infected and  covered  with  a  wad  of  gauze  and  a  bandage  applied. 

Amputation  thhouoh  the  Tarso-mhttatahsal  Aeticulation 
(LiBFBANO). — A  tourniquet  is  applied  just  above  the  knee.  The  right 
foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guides  to  the  Lisfranc  joint  are,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the 
prominent  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe)  and.  on  the 
inner  side,  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  which  is  located 
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a  finger's  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid.  The 
lower  part  of  the  foot  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand  (the  palm  of  the 
hand  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot),  with  the  thumb  upon  the  outer 
guide  and  the  index  finger  upon  the  inner  guide,  and  a  curved 
incision,  with  its  convexity  downward  toward  the  toes,  is  then  made; 
this  incision  extends  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  its  outer 
to  its  inner  border,  commencing  and  ending  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  joint,  so  that  when  the  skin  retracts  it  will  not  leave  the  ends 
of  the  bones  protruding  beyond  the  edge  of  the  flap  (see  Fig.  242). 
An  incision  is  then  carried  down,  along  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of 
the  foot,  from  either  end  of  the  dorsal  incision,  as  far  as  the  web  of  the 
toes. 

The  short  flap  which  has  been  marked  out  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  dissected  back  to  the  level  of  the  articulation  and  should 
include  only  the  integument  and  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

Now,  forcibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  dor- 
sum are  divided  to  the  bone  and  the  point  of  the  knife  inserted  into 
the  joint  behind  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and 
this  joint  thus  opened.  The  knife  is  then  carried  inward  across  the 
foot,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  is  not  straight,  but  con- 
vex, the  convexity  being  directed  forward  toward  the  toes. 

When  we  reach  the  point  where  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  second  toe  projects  into  the  tarsus,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
turned  backward  toward  the  ankle  for  about  one-fourth  inch,  and 
then,  again  turning  it  inward,  the  joint  between  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  and  the  middle  cuneiform  is  opened.  The  edge  of 
the  knife  is  then  turned  forward  toward  the  toes,  and  carried  in  this 
direction  for  about  one-half  inch,  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
joint  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  and  the  internal  cunei- 
form, which  is  then  also  opened. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  thus  causing  the  joint  to 
gape  widely,  the  metatarsus,  the  portion  of  the  foot  which  is  to  be 
amputated,  is  freed  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  upon  its  deep  plantar 
aspect,  and  then,  with  the  long  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the  bone, 
all  the  soft  parts  are  separated  upon  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot 
down  to  the  webs  of  the  toes,  at  which  point  the  long  plantar  flap  is 
cut  from  within  outward  and  the  amputation  is  complete. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  dorsalis  pedis  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  near  the  inner  border,  and  in  the  large 
plantar  flap  the  branches  of  the  plantar  arch. 
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We  have  upon  the  dorsum  a  short,  semilunar  flap  which  is  com- 
posed ot  akin  aad  fat  only,  and  apon  the  plantar  aspect  a  long  flap 


ng.  244. -Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.    O,  Inelilon  tor  Cboput;  L,  iadaloa 
(or  Llsfranc;  P,  indiion  tor  PlrogoS. 


Fig.  246.— RIgbt  Foot,  Outer  Side.    0,  Inelilon  tor  Chopart;  L,  incUton 
tor  Llsfranc;  P,  Incision  for  Flrogoff. 


composed  of  all  the  structures  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.    The  edges  of 
these  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 
In  amputating  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  in  the  same  way  by  the 
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operator,  indicating  the  bony  guides  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  the 
incision  being  made  from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot. 

Amputation  thhouoh  the  Medio-tahsal  Joint  (Chopart). — 
The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  limb  above  the  knee-joint.  The 
right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  extends  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guide  to  the  Chopart  joint,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  is  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  we  measure  a 
thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  in  order  to  locate  the  outer  end  of  the  joint.  The 
foot  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  as  described  in  the  Lisfranc,  the 
index  finger  on  the  inner  guide,  tubercle  of  scaphoid,  and  the  thumb 
marking  the  level  of  the  joint  externally. 

Ab  in  the  Lisfranc,  a  short  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  making 
a  dorsal  incision,  curved,  with  the  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes. 
This  incision  commences  at  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  rather  in 
front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  {nearer  the  toes)  and  ends  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  likewise  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (see  Fig.  242). 
From  either  end  of  this  dorsal  incision  a  lateral  incision  is  carried 
forward,  along  either  border  of  the  foot,  toward  the  toes. 

The  short  anterior  flap  is  now  seized  and,  including  only  the  skin 
and  fat,  is  reflected  back  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  joint.  For- 
cibly flexing  the  foot,  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  then  opened,  from 
within  outward,  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  joint 
immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  so  as  to  enter  be- 
tween this  bone  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus;  then,  continuing 
outward  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  the  joint  between  the 
cuboid  and  the  os  calcis  is  opened,  care  being  taken  not  to  enter, 
by  mistake,  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  ob  calcis. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  and  thus  causing  the  opened 
joint  to  gape,  the  plantar  ligaments,  which  bind  the  bones  together, 
are  divided  with  the  scalpel,  and  then  a  long  knife  is  introduced 
into  the  joint  and  the  long  plantar  flap  cut  with  a  sawing  motion, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  being  applied  close  to  the  bones,  thus  separat- 
ing all  the  plantar  soft  parts  from  the  bones  as  far  down  as  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  where,  with  a  cut  from  within  out- 
ward, the  long  plantar  flap  is  completed. 

It  is  necessary  to  catch  the  stump  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  near 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  upon  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  branches 
of  the  plantar  arch  in  the  long  posterior  flap.    The  dorsal  flap  is 
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short,  and  consists  of  skin  and  fat;  the  plantar  flap  is  long,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  edges  of  the 
flaps  are  united  with  several  interrupted  catgut  or  silk-worm  gut 
sutures. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  same  way,  the  incision  marking  out  the  dorsal  flap  being  made 
from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  stump  which  re- 
sults is  very  apt,  after  a  time,  to  become  extended  at  the  ankle-joint; 
in  order  to  avoid  this  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been 
recommended.  This,  however,  helps  but  little,  and  many  surgeons 
have  discarded  this  method  of  amputation  entirely. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ankle-joint. — The  ankle-joint  is  formed 
by  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  astragalus.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  bound  together  by  the  so-called 
interosseous  ligament,  thus  forming  an  arched  concavity  into  which 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  received.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  tibio-fibular  arch  is  formed  by  the  external  malleolus 
{lower  end  of  fibula),  which  extends  a  finger's  breadth  lower  than 
the  inner  malleolus;  the  vault  and  inner  buttress  of  the  arch  are 
formed  by  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is  broader  in  front  than 
behind. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  presents  an  upper, 
smooth  surface,  which  slopes  downward  and  backward  and  which  is 
also  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  continuous,  on  each  side,  with 
a  lateral,  smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the  inner  and  outer 
malleoli. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  several  separate  portions.  Behind,  it  is 
very  thin  and  membranous,  but  is  thicker  in  front  and  upon  the 
sides. 

The  capsule  is  attached  above,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  to  the 
margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  on  the  sides  to  the  margins  of  the 
inner  and  outer  malleoli;  below  it  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  rough 
surface  of  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis,  some  of  the  fibers  on  the 
inner  side  extending  forward  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  applied 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
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EXARTIOULATIOK  OF  THE  FoOT  AT  THE  AnKLB-JOINT  (SyME). — 

The  right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  is  grasped  by  the  operator  with  the  left  hand.  An  in- 
cision is  made  which  commences  upon  the  external  malleolus,  just 
above  its  tip,  and  which  is  carried  straight  downward  and  around  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  thence  upward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  internal 
malleolus;  this  incision  reaches  to  the  bone  throughout  its  course. 
A  second  incision  is  made  which  passes  across  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  through  the  skin,  joining  the  ends  of  the  first  incision. 

Having  incised  the  integument  upon  the  front  of  the  ankle, 
the  extensor  tendons,  etc.,  are  exposed;  these  are  divided  and  the 
ankle-joint  entered  by  cutting  through  the  anterior  ligament.  In 
doing  this  one  should  not,  by  mistake,  enter  the  joint  between  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

After  the  anterior  ligament  has  been  freely  divided  the  foot  is 
strongly  flexed,  and  then  the  lateral  ligament,  upon  each  side,  is 
divided  close  to  the  bone.  The  joint  now  gapes,  and  while  a  con- 
stantly increasing  traction  is  made  upon  the  foot  the  tendons  of  the 
peronei  are  cut  on  the  outer  side  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
posticus,  etc.,  on  the  inner  side. 

Cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  tlie  bone,  the  03 
calcis  is  then  dissected  out  of  its  bed,  drawing  the  foot  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other  as  this  dissection  progresses,  and  occa- 
sionally searching  with  the  finger  for  resisting  bands,  etc.,  that  inter- 
fere with  the  enucleation  of  the  bone.  One  should  avoid  button- 
holing the  flap,  especially  as  the  back  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  reached 
and  as  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  being  separated  from 
the  bone;  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  inner  side  of  the  flap 
may  also  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the 
bone. 

After  the  os  calcis  has  been  thus  enucleated  from  the  soft  part* 
of  the  heel  and  the  foot  removed,  the  flap  is  turned  up  and  dissected 
away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  application  of  the  saw.  A  thin 
slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  malleoli  are  then  removed. 
The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  vessels  are 
ligated  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  drawn  down  and 
cut  short,  as  are  also  the  ends  of  any  divided  tendons  that  present 
themselves,  and  the  wound  then  closed  with  interrupted  catgut 
sutures. 
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If  a  drain  is  used,  this  may  emerge  through  a  small  longitudinal 
incision,  which  is  made  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achiilis.  Koenig  recommends  suture  of 
the  divided  anterior  tendons  to  the  edge  of  the  lower,  turned-up 
flap. 

Upon  the  left  foot  the  incision  would  he  made  from  the  tip  of 
the  internal  malleolus  around  the  sole  of  the  foot,  terminating  just 
above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus. 

EXARTICULATION  OF  THE  FoOT  AT  THE  AXKLE-JOINT  (PIEOGOFF). 

— The  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  operation — the  S\ine. 
After  the  ankle-joint  has  been  freely  opened,  the  soft  parts  are 
separated  from  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  backward,  beyond  the 
incision  that  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The 
soft  parts  being  then  retracted,  the  saw  is  applied  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  08  calcig  and  the  bone  cut  square  through  upon  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  and  corresponding  to  the  incision  that 
passes  through  the  soft  parts  around  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

This  hooded  tegumentary  flap,  which  contains  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  OS  calcis,  is  now  separated  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bones,  and  a 
thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  together  with  both  malleoli, 
then  sawn  olf.  This  section  is  made  upon  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  these  bones. 

The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries 
are  ligated  and  the  corresponding  nerves  are  drawn  down  and  cut 
short. 

When  the  flap  is  brought  into  position,  the  sawn  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  are  apposed;  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

If  drainage  is  desired,  it  may  be  provided  by  making  a  small 
longitudinal  opening  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  along  ihe  outer 
side  of  the  tendo  Achiilis.  If  the  traction  of  the  tendo  Achiilis  upon 
the  segment  of  the  os  calcis  which  is  left  in  the  flap  is  considerable, 
the  tendon  may  be  divided  subcutaneously. 

Koenig  advises  suture  of  the  ends  of  the  cut  anterior  tendons 
to  the  edge  of  the  turned-up  flap  to  prevent  these  tendons  retracting 
up  the  leg,  and  also  to  hold  the  flap  in  position. 

The  sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  usually  easily  retained  in 
apposition  by  the  bandage  and  dressings,  especially  if  the  tendo 
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Fig.  MS.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.  A,  astragalui;  0,  os  ealetc  8,  aem- 
phold;  TA.,  tendo  AcbtllU.  Dotted  llnea  ihow  lines  of  section  throusb  tha 
bones  in  PirogoS's  amputation. 
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Fig.  247.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.    Dotted  lines  show  section  throngli 
bones.    QUnther's  modification. 
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Fig.  24S.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.    Dotted  lines  show  section  througk 
bones.    Le  Fort's  modlfleatlon. 
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Achillis  has  been  divided.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  fix  the  segment 
of  the  08  calcis  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  by  driving  a  nail  through 
the  08  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 

Oiiniher's  Modifkalion  of  Pirogoff's  Operation.  —  The  incision 
across  the  front  of  the  ankle  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion; the  lower  incision,  which  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  passing  vertically  downward  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward;  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  this  incision  passea 
just  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  and  a  similar  obliquity  is  also 
observed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  incision  striking  just 
behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  soft 
parts  are  dissected  back,  away  from  the  bones,  for  a  short  distance,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  ankle-joint  is  freely  opened  and  the 
saw  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  behind  the  astragalus 
and  the  oa  calcis  sawn  through,  not  straight  down  as  in  the  Pirogofl, 
but  obliquely  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  end  just  behind  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and,  being  well  retracted,  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones 
are  sawn  off  obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  downward. 

The  sawn  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  now  applied  to  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  without  any  rotation,  and  thus  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  avoided,  and,  further,  that  part  of  the  stump  which  sup- 
ports the  weight  and  is  applied  to  the  ground  corresponds  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  integument  covering  it. 

After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  may  be  wise  to 
fix  the  stump  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  tibia  with  a 
nail,  which  is  driven  through  the  os  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  previously  making  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  to  allow  the 
nail  to  be  introduced.  Drainage  may  be  provided  as  in  the  preceding 
operations. 

Le  Fort's  Modification  of  Pirogoff^s  Amputation.  —  A  slightly 
curved  dorsal  incision  is  made  across  the  foot,  corresponding  to  the 
Chopart  joint,  commencing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  one  inch 
below  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  ending  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  A  second 
incision,  passing  obliquely  forward,  is  made  through  the  sole  of  the 
foot  as  in  Ounther's  operation,  uniting  the  ends  of  the  dorsal  in- 
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cision.  The  integument  is  then  dissected  back,  and  the  ankle-joint, 
under  forcible  flexion,  widely  opened  as  in  the  Pirogoff. 

The  upper  third  of  the  os  calcis,  through  a  plane  psjuUel  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  is  sawn  off;  this  section  through  the  os 
calcis  commences  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  after  first  sepa- 
rating the  soft  parts  and  the  tendo  Achillis  sufficiently  to  apply  the 
saw,  and  passes  forward  through  the  bone  as  far  as  the  Chopart 
joint  (articulation  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid).  The  foot  is 
then  removed,  leaving  the  remains  of  the  os  calcis,  with  the  tendo 
Achillis  attached,  in  the  flap.  The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
after  projier  separation  and  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  are  then 
sawn  ofl'.  The  sawn  surfaces  are  apposed  and  the  wound  closed.  This 
is  a  rather  difficult  operation  to  perform. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg. — The  leg  may  be  amputated  at  any  point 
up  to  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  With  a  view  to  the  use 
of  an  artificial  limb,  one  should  make  an  effort  to  save  the  knee-joint 
and  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  leg  as  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  we  may  use  flaps  of  different  length,  a 
long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  flaps  may 
consist  of  the  integument  only  or  may  include  the  muscular  tissue  as 
well.  The  circular  method  may  also  be  used  here,  a  flap  of  integument 
being  turned  back  like  a  cuff  to  the  point  where  the  muscle  and  bone 
are  to  be  divided,  and  if  necessary,  owing  to  the  bulging  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  the  circular  tegumentary  flap  may  he  split,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lateral  skin  flaps  of  equal  length,  cat  in  such 
fashion  as  to  bring  the  suture  line  behind  the  end  of  the  bone,  is 
the  preferable  operation, — the  so-called  lateral  hooded  flap, — yet  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  particular  method,  but  take  the 
flaps  as  best  we  can  when,  thereby,  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb 
can  be  saved. 

Amputation  of  the  Leo  with  Lateral  Hooded  Flaps. — The 
tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee.  The  patient  lies  with  the  leg  pro- 
jecting over  the  end  of  the  table  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who 
grasps  it  by  the  foot  and  elevates  it.  We  must  first  decide  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided,  and  then  make  our  flaps  ac- 
cordingly (see  Fig.  250).  The  incision  is  commenced  on  the  front  of  the 
limb,  one  and  one-hnlf  inches  below  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are 
to  be  divided  and  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sharp  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  the  incision  curves  downward  and  back- 
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ward  around  either  sido  of  the  leg,  approaching  the  middle  line  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  where  it  is  carried  upward,  in  the 
middle  line,  to  a  point  opposite  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
down  to,  but  not  including,  the  deep  fascia. 

Each  of  the  lateral  flaps  thus  marked  out  should  correspond  in 
length  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  adding  one-third  to  allow 


Fl(.  249.— Amputation  of  L«f.    Hooded  flap  of  skin  and  tat  turned  back. 
Arrow  abows  level  at  wblcb  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

for  retraction.    The  length  of  the  flap  is  measured  from  the  level 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

The  edge  of  the  flap  is  seized  with  the  Angers,  and,  making 
strong  traction,  it  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia,  taking  all  the 
subcutaneous  fat  with  it  and  cutting  with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife, 
its  edge  being  always  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  in  order  to 
avoid  cutting  the  small  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  fat  and  supply  the 
integument.  In  reflecting  the  flap  we  should  work  evenly  around 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb. 
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After  the  flaps  have  been  turned  back  as  far  as  the  level  at 
which  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through,  and  while  they  are  thus  held 
by  an  assistant,  the  muscles  are  divided  with  a  long  knife,  down  to 
the  bone,  with  one  clean,  circular  sweep.  The  muscular  tissue  be- 
tween the  bones  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow,  double  edged  knife 
or  with  a  scalpel  and  the  periosteum  then  incised  to  make  way  for 
the  jaw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  firmly  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  tibia 
nnd,  drawing  back,  a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  works  easily. 
When  the  tibia  is  partly  sawn  through  the  fibula  may  be  engaged 
in  order  to  complete  the  division  of  both  bones  simultaneously. 

The  use  of  the  three-tailed  cloth  retractor  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  assistant  can  better,  with  his  hands  or  with  sharp  re- 
tractors, hold  the  divided  muscles  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

While  the  bones  are  being  sawn  the  limb  is  supported  below, 
that  its  weight  may  not  prematurely  break  the  bones  before  their 
section  with  the  saw  has  been  completed. 

The  prominent  anterior  angle  of  the  tibia  may  be  sawn  off  or 
chiseled  away,  although  this  is  probably  an  unnecessary  step,  espe- 
cially if  the  flaps  are  sufficiently  long.  The  end  of  the  fibula  may 
be  cut  a  little  shorter  with  the  bone  forceps.  In  shortening  the 
fibula  one  should  not  use  the  straight  bone  forceps,  as  they  rather 
crush  and  splinter  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  it  is  better  to  do  this  by 
taking  several  bites  with  a  sharp  rongeur. 

Before  removing  the  tourniquet  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied.  The  anterior  tibial  is  found 
upon  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  bones; 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short  at  the 
same  time.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  are  located  in  the  back  of 
the  stump,  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  muscles;  the  large  nerve  which  accompanies  these  vessels 
may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short.  The  peroneal  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  which  is  found  just  behind  the  fibula,  should 
also  be  tied.  After  the  tourniquet  has  been  removed  any  remaining 
vessels  that  bleed  may  be  caught  and  tied.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  joined  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  leaving  a  drain  which 
emerges  posteriorly.  When  the  suture  is  complete,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  suture  line  is  located  behind  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  thus 
out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Knee-joint. — The  knee-joint  is  made 
up  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and 
the  patella.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  expanded  and  rather 
cuboidal  in  form,  having  two  prominent  condyles  which  project  back- 
ward beyond  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  hone. 

The  inner  condyle,  when  the  femur  is  held  perpendicularly,  is 
seen  to  extend  lower  than  the  outer  and  is  also  rather  narrower  than 
the  outer.  The  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  with  cartilage;  this  smooth  articular 
surface  is  also  continued  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  extending  rather  higher  externally  than 
internally,  and  is  limited  externally  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

Behind,  between  the  projecting  condyles,  there  is  a  space  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  thumb,  known  as  the  intercondyloid 
notch;  to  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  this  notch  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  attached. 

The  inner  condyle  presents  upon  its  inner  surface  a  broad  promi- 
nence, the  inner  tuberosity,  and  to  this  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
is  attached. 

The  outer  condyle  presents  upon  its  outer  surface  a  prominent 
tubercle,  which  is  located  a  little  behind  the  center,  and  to  this  is 
attached  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Immediately  below  this  tu- 
bercle there  is  a  smooth  groove  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle  is  lodged. 

The  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
condyles  articulate  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia;  the  ante- 
rior portion  articulates  with  the  patella.  The  relation  of  these 
articular  surfaces  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a  superior  surface,  which 
is  divided  into  two  lateral  concave,  rather  ovoidal  portions,  which 
articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  an  intermediate  rough 
area  which  is  marked  by  a  prominence,  the  spinous  process,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  presents  two  prominent  tubercles  for  the  attachment 
of  the  extremities  of  the  semilunar  interarticular  fibro-cartilages. 
This  intermediate  space,  in  front  and  behind  the  spinous  process,  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  crucial 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a 
triangular  surface,  its  base  corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and  its  apex  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
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tibia.  The  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  gives  attachment  to  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae. 

The  patella  presents  a  smooth  posterior  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with  different  parts  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  condyles  in  different  positions  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  and  lateral  borders  of  the  patella  give  attachment  to 
the  expanded  tendon  of  the  quadriceps;  the  lower  part  of  the  poste- 
rior surface,  which  is  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum 
palellfc.  This  ligament,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  fixes  the  patella  to  this  boue. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  smooth  and  is  covered  by 
a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  is  separated 
from  the  integument  by  a  bursa  which,  at  times,  becomes  inflamed — 
housemaid's  knee. 

The  knee  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament  which  is  thin  or 
wanting  in  places,  and  is  strongly  reinforced  by  expansions  derived 
from  the  deep  fascia  (lata)  and  from  the  quadriceps  and  by  various 
accessory  ligaments. 

In  front  is  the  ligamentum  patellaj.  Behind  is  the  ligament  of 
Winslow,  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule;  this  liga- 
ment is  strong,  and  extends  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia  and  is 
strengthened  by  bauds  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus, 
which  pass  upward  and  outward  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  1o  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur;  it  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  popliteal  vessels  lie  close  to  it. 

The  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  and  popliteus  mus- 
cles are  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  ligament. 

Laterally,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  we  have  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
internal  condyle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  border  of  the 
tibia,  and  upon  the  outer  side  the  external  lateral  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  tubercle  on  the  external  condyle  and  below 
to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  These  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  be- 
hind the  center  of  the  condyles,  and  are  therefore  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  any  attempt  at  overextension  of  the  knee-joint.  The  cap- 
sule is  further  reinforced,  on  the  sides,  by  the  broad  expansions  that 
are  derived  from  t!ie  quadriceps  extensor  and  the  fascia  lata;  these 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

Within  the  joint  are  the  lignmenta  ataria,  which  are  simply 
redundant  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane  that  are  reflected  from 
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the  sides  of  the  patella;  these  are  prolonged  downward  and  back- 
ward as  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  which  is  attached  behind  to  the 
femur  in  the  intercondyloid  notch  between  the  condyles. 

The  cniciiil  ligaments,  two  in  number,  pass  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  and  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  crossing  one  an- 
other, and  helj)  to  fix  the  bones.  The  internal  passes  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  condyle  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  and 
is  attached  to  the  rough  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia 
behind  the  spine.  The  external  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  condyle  downward,  forward,  and  inward  and  is  attached  to 
the  rough  space  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

Within  the  joint,  interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  femur  and  tibia,  are  the  two  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external.  Placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
they  serve  to  deepen  the  concavity  which  receives  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  They  are  semilunar  in  form,  and  are  attached 
by  their  borders  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
to  the  inner  contiguous  surface  of  the  capsule;  by  their  extremities 
they  are  attached  to  the  rough  middle  portion  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tibia  between  the  two  articular  surfaces. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  very  extensive;  it 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  and  gives  oif  a  large  pouch, 
which  extends  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
quadriceps  extensor;  as  the  ligamenta  alaria,  the  synovial  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  patella  and  is  continued  backward 
as  a  process,  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  to  the  back  of  the  femur, 
between  the  two  condyles,  where  it  is  attached.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane lines  both  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  invests  the 
crucial  ligaments,  and  often  communicates  with  the  synovial  lining 
of  the  tibio-fibular  joint  and  with  the  bursre  adjacent  to  the  knee- 
joint.  It  gives  a  process  externally  which  is  found  between  the 
margin  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  and  tendon  of  the  pop- 
liteus  muscle,  forming  a  bursa  for  this  tendon.  A  pad  of  fat  is 
wedged  into  the  joint  below  the  patella,  being  covered  by  the  syno- 
via! membrane  of  the  joint  and  prolonged  into  the  ligamentum 
mucosum. 

The  Bdrs.«  Adjacent  to  the  Knee-joint. — The  arrangement 
of  the  burs.T  about  the  knee-joint  is  somewhat  irregular. 

Posteriorly.    On  the  outer  side:    First.    Between  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  capsule  and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  there 
is  a  bursa  which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Second.  Beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  there  is  a  bursa 
which  always  coininunieates  with  the  joint. 

Third.  Occasionally  there  is  a  bursa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  popliteus  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

Inner  side:  First.  Between  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  there  is  a  bursa  which  often 
communicates  with  the  joint  and  sends  a  process  between  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  the  seminiembraTiosus. 

Second.  Between  the  semimembranosus  and  the  head  of  the 
tibia. 

Third.  Occasionally  between  the  tendons  of  the  semitendinosus 
and  semimembranosus. 

Anteriorly.  First.  Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella 
and  the  integument. 

Second.  Between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  tibia  (tubercle  tibise). 

EXAKTIOULATION    OF    THE    LeQ    AT   THE    KnEE-JOIJTT    (STEPHEN* 

Smith  Hooded  Flap). — The  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with  the  leg 
overhanging  the  end  of  the  table.  One  should  remember  that  the  end 
of  the  femur  is  large  and  that  a  considerable  flap  is  required  to  cover 
it.    The  tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee,  high  up. 

The  incision,  which  passes  through  the  integument  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia,  commences  in  front,  one  inch  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  it  curves  downward  and  backward  across 
either  side  of  the  leg,  and  behind,  near  the  middle  line,  is  carried 
upward  into  the  popliteal  space  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Two  lateral  flaps  with  rounded  corners  are  thus  marked  out. 
One  should  avoid  making  the  flap  scant  by  getting  well  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  before  turning  the  incision  upward  into 
the  popliteal  space. 

This  tegunientary  flap,  which  includes  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is 
now  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissectfd  away  from  the  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife,  its  edge  being  directed  toward  the 
deep  fascia  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  flap.  Considerable  traction 
should  be  applied  to  the  flap  as  it  is  being  reflected,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate its  separation  from  the  deep  fascia.  The  flap  should  be  dis- 
sected up  to  the  level  of  the  joint  all  around.  While  the  flap  is 
retracted  the  knee-joint  is  sharply  flexed  and  entered,  cutting  first 
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through  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  patellse;  the  blade  of  the 
knife  is  then  introduced,  flatwise,  between  the  semilunar  fibro-carti- 
lages  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  the  cartilages  separated 


Fig.  250.— Right  Leg,  Outer  Side.  A,  outline  of  hooded  skin  flap  In  am- 
putatloB  of  the  leg.  Dotted  line  shows  line  of  divlalon  through  bones.  B, 
outline  of  skin  flap  in  Stephen  Smith  hooded  flap  tor  exartleulatlon  at  tli* 
knee-joint. 

all  around  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  so  that 
they  may  be  left  attached  in  the  stump  after  the  leg  has  been  am- 
putated. 
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The  lateral  ligameuts  are  cut  on  each  side,  and  with  the  limb 
Btill  strongly  flexed  the  attached  ends  of  the  fibro-cartilages  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  arc  cut  away  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
and  then,  with  a  long  knife,  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint,  the 
posterior  ligament,  popliteal  vessels,  etc.,  and  tendons  and  muscle, 
are  cut  square  through  from  within  the  joint.  The  amputation  is 
thus  complete. 

The  popliteal  artery  and  its  vein,  which  lies  upon  (superficial 
to)  it.  are  each  seized  and  tied.  They  lie  close  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  The  popliteal  nerves  are  pulled  down  and  cut 
short.  The  edges  of  the  tlap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  su- 
tures, a  space  being  left  posteriorly  for  drainage. 

This  operation  gives  us  a  good,  broad,  fairly  flat  stump,  with 
the  suture  line  behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  reason  for 
leaving  the  fibro-cartiiagos  in  the  stump  is  that  they  tend  to  make  a 
better  base  to  the  end  of  the  femur. 

Transcondylar  Amputation  at  the  Knee-joint  (Garden). — 
A  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap  are  made,  the  femur  being 
divided  through  the  condyles.  Both  legs  hang  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  one  to  be  amputated  being  extended  and  supported  by  an  I 
assistant,  who  grasps  the  foot.  In  amputating  the  right  limb  the 
operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  indicates  the  points  at  which  the  incision  commences  and 
ends. 

A  long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  which  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  commences  at  a  point  a  little  behind  the  middle  of 
the  interna!  condyle  and  upon  a  level  with  the  knee-joint;  it  passes 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
swings  outward  across  the  front  of  the  leg,  passing  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  is  then  carried  upward  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  to  a  point  upon  the  outer  condyle  opposite  that  at  which  the 
incision  began  upon  the  inner  condyle. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  leg  the  operator  may  stand  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  making  the  incision  from  the  outer  condyle 
around  to  the  inner.  The  comers  of  the  flap  should  be  rounded,  but 
the  flap  should  not  be  tongue-shaped. 

The  edge  of  the  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat,  is  dissected  awaji 
from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
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patella;  in  thus  detaching  the  tegumentary  flap  the  edge  of  the  knife 
ahould  always  be  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia.    The  knee  is  then 


Pit.  2S1.— Right  Leg.    Garden's  Amputation.    Solid  line  Indicates  flap*.. 
Dotted  line  sbows  line  of  dlTlalon  throagh  the  condyle. 

flexed  and  the  joint  opened  from  in  front  with  the  long  knife,  which 
flrst  divides  the  ligamentiun  patells  and  then  passes  straight  through 


Fig.   252.— Stump  After  Garden's  Amputation. 

the  joint,  cutting  capsule,  lateral  ligaments,  and  crucial  ligaments, 
and  emerging  through  the  structures  in  the  popliteal  space;  as  the 
knife  passes  through  the  integument  in  the  popliteal  space  the  assist- 
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ant  should  draw  the  soft  parts  upward  toward  the  hip,  and  the  knife 
may  be  turned  somewhat  downward  in  order  that  the  posterior  flap 
may  not  be  cut  too  short,  as  the  integument  in  this  region  tends  to 
retract  very  much. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  about  the  circumference  of  the 
condyles  and  retracted,  and  the  saw  applied,  the  section  being  made, 
not  above,  but  directly  through,  the  condyles  proper.  The  sharp 
edge  of  the  sawn  surface  of  the  condyles  may  be  rounded  off  somewhat 
with  a  file  or  with  a  rongeur  bone  forceps.  The  popliteal  artery  and 
vein  are  found  posterior  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  tied  separately 
and  the  popliteal  nerves  drawn  down  and  cut  short. 

The  stump  is  covered  over  by  joining  the  edges  of  the  long  ante- 
rior skin  flap  and  the  short  posterior  flap  with  interrupted  catgut  su- 
tures. It  is  wise  to  drain  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  in  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  under  the  quadriceps  extensor,  by  in- 
troducing two  tubes,  which  reach  well  up  into  the  pouch,  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  either  side. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee-joint  (Gritti-Stokes). — The  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  described  in  Garden's  amputation.  A 
long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  commencing  upon  the 
internal  condyle  just  behind  its  middle,  and  passing  down  the  side  and 
then  across  the  front  of  the  leg  just  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
and  thence  upward  to  a  point  on  the  outer  condyle  a  little  behind  its 
center.  The  flap  thus  outlined  is  like  the  Garden,  but  somewhat 
shorter.  The  edge  of  this  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and, 
including  all  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  and 
constantly  making  considerable  traction  upon  the  flap.  At  the  lower 
border  of  the  patella,  the  flap  being  retracted  and  the  leg  flexed,  the 
knee-joint  is  opened  from  before  backward,  cutting  with  the  long  knife 
through  the  ligamentum  patellffi,  capsule,  and  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, and  finally  through  the  posterior  ligaments  and  the  parts  in 
the  popliteal  space.  While  cutting  through  the  integument  in  the  pop- 
liteal space  the  skin  should  be  drawn  well  upward  toward  the  hip-joint 
so  that  the  posterior  flap  may  not  be  cut  too  short.  There  should  be 
B  short  posterior  flap,  one-half  to  one  inch  long. 

The  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  to  a  point  beyond 
the  upper  limits  of  the  articular  surface;  here  a  circular  cut  is  made 
around  the  bone,  and  with  the  saw  the  end  of  the  femur  is  removed 
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parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  inferior  articular  surface.  After  the 
articular  end  of  the  femur  has  been  removed,  the  patella,  being 
surrounded  by  a  towel  to  give  a  good,  firm  grip,  is  seized  with  the  left 
hand  and  the  whole  of  its  articular  surface  sawn  off.  The  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  patella  is  then  apposed  to  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  two  chromicized  catgut  sutures,  which 
are  passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  femur  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  patella.  The  patella  may  also  be  fiied  to  the 
femur  by  a  nail  driven  through  it  into  the  femur.  The  popliteal 
vessels  require  ligation.    A  tube  may  be  introduced  on  each  side 


Fie.  2S3.— Orlttl-Stokes  AmpuUtlon.    Solid  Udm  indieste  lUpi.    Dotted 
linei  show  taction  tlirougb  temur  and  patalla. 


to  drain  the  large  synovial  space  under  the  quadriceps  extensor  ten- 
don. The  edges  of  the  wound  are  sutured  with  interrupted  stitches  of 
catgut. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — As  a  rule,  this  is  accomplished  by 
a  modified  circular  in  two— or,  better,  three — steps,  the  skin  being 
divided  upon  one  level,  the  muscles  upon  another,  and  the  bone  upon 
a  third.  A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the  limb,  high  up,  near  the 
hip-joint. 

The  thigh  should  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  For  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thigh  it  is  probably  more  convenient  for  the  operator 
to  stand  upon  its  outer  side.    An  assistant  steadies  the  thigh  by  grasp- 
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ing  it  above  and  drawing  the  integument  a  little  toward  the  hip.    A 
Beeond  assistant  may  support  the  limb  below. 

The  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  is  first  located,  and 
then,  with  a  sweep  of  the  long  amputating  knife,  a  circular  incision 
IE  made  around  the  limb  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep 
fascia,  thua  marking  the  lower  limits  of  the  skin  flap.  This  circular 
incision  in  the  skin  should  be  placed  below  the  point  at  which  the 
bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  that  point  (where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided),  adding  one-third 
more  to  allow  for  retraction. 

The  edge  of  the  skin  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  the  flap 
reflected  like  a  culT,  separating  it  from  the  underlying  deep  fasci*j 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  scalpel,  its  edge  being  always  directed  toward 
the  deep  fascia  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  flap.  While  the 
flap  is  being  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia,  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  may  be  elevated  by  the  assistant. 

After  the  flap  has  been  dissected  back  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  long  knife  is  again  takei 
and  the  muscles  are  cut,  with  a  circular  sweep,  down  to  the  bone. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  then  scraped  back  away  from  the  bone  with 
a  blunt  instrument  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided.  Wliile  the  assistant  retracts  the  skin  and  muscles  with  his 
hands  or  sharp  retractors,  a  circular  incision  is  made  through  the 
periosteum  around  the  bone,  and  then,  planting  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  bone,  it  is  drawn  firmly  backward,  thus  making  a  groove 
for  itself,  and  the  bone  is  then  quickly  severed;  the  assistant  sup- 
ports the  limb  lightly  below  in  order  that  the  bone  may  not  be 
broken  before  it  is  sawn  completely  through.  The  limb  should  not 
be  so  held  by  the  assistant  as  to  jam  the  saw. 

The  femoral  and  profunda  femoris  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  are  tied  separately,  and 
the  tourniquet  then  removed,  after  which  any  remaining  bleeding 
points  may  be  clamped  and  tied. 

While  seeking  these  bleeding  points  only  a  limited  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  stump  need  be  exposed  at  one  time,  the  rest  being 
covered  and  compressed  with  a  hot  gauze  pad.  The  chief  bleeding 
points  are  sought  between  the  muscles.  The  sciatic  nerve,  which  ii 
found  between  the  muscles  on  the  buck  of  the  thigh,  is  pulled  down 
and  cut  short. 

The  edges  of  the  flap  are  brought  together  from  side  to  side. 
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making  a  transverse  line,  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  is 
usually  wise  to  leave  a  drain  for  several  days.  If  the  subject  is  very 
muscular  and  the  limb  very  thick,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
flap  on  one  aide  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

This  is  probably  the  preferable  method  of  amputating  the 
thigh.  Instead  of  the  above  described  method,  one  may  use  a  long 
anterior  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  posterior  tegumentary  flap, 
or  flaps  which  include  ail  the  muscle  down  to  the  hone  as  well  as  the 
skin  may  be  used. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hip-joint, — The  hip-joint  is  composed 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabular  cavity  of  the  os 
innominatum. 

The  upper  end  of  the  femur  presents  a  rounded  head  which 
represents  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere;  it  is  smooth,  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  is  marked  in  the  apex  of  its  posterior,  inferior  quad- 
rant by  a  depression  in  which  is  attached  the  ligamentum  teres.  The 
head  of  the  femur  is  directed  upward,  inward,  and  forward. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  joined  to  the  shaft  by  the  neck,  which 
passes  from  the  head  downward  and  outward  to  the  shaft;  the  neck 
is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is  broader  at  its 
junction  with  the  shaft  than  with  the  head,  and  is  narrowest  mid- 
way between  these  points. 

The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  presents  upon  its  outer  aspect  the 
great  trochanter,  a  prominent,  square-shaped  mass  of  bone.  The 
external  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  is  continuous  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  shaft,  and  is  marked  by  a  rough  line  that  passes 
obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward;  to  this  line  is  attached 
the  gluteus  niodius  muscle;  the  smooth  surface  below  and  beiiind 
this  line  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  a  bursa  being  inter- 
posed. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  trochanter  is  applied  to  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  except  for  its  upper,  posterior  part,  which  is  free  and 
hollowed  out  to  form  the  digital  fossa;  here  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  extcrnus  is  attached,  and  this  attiichuient  must  be  sepa- 
rated before  one  can  dislocate  the  hciul  of  tlic  ffuuir  baclcward  in 
doing  a  resection  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  prominent  upper  liorder  of  the  great  trochanter  is  free, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  tendons  of  the  obturator  intemus  and 
gcmelli  in  front  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  pyriformis  behind.  The 
anterior  border  of  the  troclianter  major  gives  attachment  to  the 
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gluteus  minimus;  its  posterior  border  is  thick  and  rounded  and 
limits  the  digital  fossa  behind. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  at  its  junction  with  the  neck, 
is  the  trochanter  minor;  it  is  smaller  than  the  trochanter  major, 
prominent,  and  pyramidal;  to  it  and  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  imme- 
diately below  it  is  attached  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  bone,  coraraencing  above  and  externally 
at  the  great  trochanter  and  curving  obliquely  downward  and  inward 
and  passing  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  just  below  the  lesser 
tuberosity,  is  the  so-tnlled  spiral  line.  This  line,  on  the  back  of  the 
bone,  runs  into  the  linea  aspera,  forming  one  of  the  arms  of  this 
prominent  ridge.  This  spiral  line  is  well  marked,  and  upon  the  front 
of  the  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament. 

Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  a  prominent,  rounded 
line  is  presented,  which  runs  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter  downward  and  inward  to  the  lesser  trochanter;  this  is 
known  as  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

The  acetabulum  is  a  large  cup-shaped  depression  corresponding 
to  the  junction  of  the  three  portions  (pubes,  ilium,  ischium)  of  which 
the  OB  innominatum  is  formed.  This  cavity  extends  downward  and 
inward  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  its  floor 
looks  downward,  outward,  and  forward;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sharp, 
prominent  ridge  whose  summit  gives  attachment  to  the  ring-like 
cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  serves  to  deepen  the  cavity,  constrict- 
ing its  orifice  and  gripping  the  head  of  the  femur,  thus  assisting  in 
retaining  it  within  the  socket  of  the  joint.  In  order  to  dislocate  the 
head  of  Ihe  bone,  in  resecting  the  hip-joint,  it  is  necessary  to  nick 
this  cotyloid  ligament. 

The  lower  poriion  of  the  margin  or  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  that 
part  which  is  adjacent  to  the  obturator  foramen,  is  interrupted  by 
a  wide,  deep  notch,  the  cotyloid  notch.  In  the  recent  state  this 
noteli  is  bridged  over  by  a  ligamentous  band,  the  transverse  liga- 
ment; that  part  of  the  ring-like  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  notch  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  The  transverse  ligament  converts  the  cotyloid  notch  into 
a  foramen,  through  which  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  pass  into  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  floor  of  the  acetabulum  is  partly  articular  and  partly  non- 
articular;  the  articular  part  is  the  smooth,  horseshoe-shaped  surface 
which  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  cavity;  the  non-articular  portion 
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is  the  rough,  depressed  area  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity 
and  is  prolonged  down  along  the  floor  to  the  site  of  cotyloid  notch; 
this  non-articular,  depressed  surface  lodges  a  mass  of  fat  and  its 
margins  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  hip-joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is 
attached  above  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  transverse 
ligament  (which  completes  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum  be- 
low); below  it  is  attached  to  the  femur;  in  front,  to  the  spiral  line 
as  far  as  the  lesser  trochanter;  behind  it  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  neck  proper,  one-half  to  two-thirds  inch  above,  away  from, 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  lino.  The  capsule  is  materially 
strengthened  by  the  circular  fibers  that  are  woven  into  it  (ligament 
of  Webber). 

The  capsule  is  reinforced  by  three  auxiliary  bands  of  fibers. 
The  most  important  is  the  ilio-femoral  band,  which  is  thickest, 
widest,  and  longest;  it  is  attached  above  to  the  ilium  just  below  and 
behind  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  and  below  spreads  out 
and  is  attached  along  the  spiral  line,  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser 
trochanter;   it  is  known  as  the  "Y"  ligament  of  Bigelow. 

The  ischio-femoral  band  is  attached  to  the  ischium  behind  and 
helow  the  acetabulum  (to  the  upper  part  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  externus),  and  to  the  femur  it  is  attached  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major  and  spreads  out  and  encircles 
the  capsule. 

The  pectineo-  or  pubo-  femoral  band  is  thin,  and  attached  to 
the  pectineal  eminence  on  the  os  innominatum  and  to  the  neck  of 
the  femur  behind  the  ilio-femoral  band,  being  incorporated  with  the 
lowermost  fibers  of  the  ilio-femoral  band. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band  that  bridges  across  the 
notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  thus  convert- 
ing the  cotyloid  notch  into  a  foramen. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  is  a  complete  fibro-cartilaginous  ring 
which  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  rim  and  the  transverse 
ligament,  encircling  the  acetabulum  and  deepening  the  cavity  and 
constricting  its  orifice. 

The  ligamentum  teres  is  an  interarticular  fibrous  band  which 
passes  between  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  bottom  of  the  acetab- 
ulum. It  is  attached  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  to  tlie  mar- 
gins of  the  rough  space  and  to  the  transverse  ligament;  its  narrow 
end  is  attached  to  a  dimple  which  marks  the  apex  of  the  posterior 
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inferior  quadrant  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  usually  a  strong 
band. 

The  rough  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabular  cavity  is 
filled  in  with  a  cushion  of  fat  in  which  the  vessels  that  pass  along 
the  ligamentum  teres  to  supply  the  head  of  the  bone  are  lodged. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  capsule,  covers  the  mass  of  fnt  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabular 
cavity,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon  the  ligamentum  teres  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  femur  as  a  tubular  prolongation,  and  thus  practically 
shuts  the  teres  ligament  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

A  large  bursa  lies  beneath  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  upon  the  front 
of  the  capsule;  this  often  communicates  with  the  joint.  Smaller 
bursffi  are  located  between  the  various  tendons  and  adjoining  bony 
parts,  etc. 

The  hip-joint  is  covered  in  front  by  the  ilio-psoas  and  the  pectin- 
eus  muscles;  on  the  outer  side  by  the  glutei;  behind  by  the  gluteus 
maximuB,  pyriformis,  obturator  intemus  and  gemelli,  and  quadratus 
femoris;  internally  and  below  by  the  obturator  externus. 

ElARTICULATION  OF  THE  TniOH  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT  (WTETH). 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  thigh  extended  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  In  order  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  tourniquet,  which  is 
placed  about  the  thigh  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  femoral 
vessels  and  thus  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  two  long  pins  are  in- 
troduced through  the  soft  parts,  the  ligature  being  applied  above 
these.  The  pins  are  about  ten  inches  long  and  are  introduced  as 
follows: — 

One,  transfixing  the  soft  parts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
is  introduced  one  inch  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and,  passing  backward  through  the  soft  parts  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  emerges  about  one  inch  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium; 
this  pin  transfixes  the  upper  part  of  the  tensor  vaginas  femoris 
muscle. 

A  second  pin  is  introduced  through  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  one  inch  below  the  pubic  bone;  it  passes  through 
the  adductor  muscles,  and  emerges  posteriorly  one  inch  below  the' 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  in  introducing  this  inner  pin  one  must 
avoid  injuring  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  passes  into  the 
thigh  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  a  point  which  corresponds' 
to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  pubic  spine.    The  femoral  vein  lies  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
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artery.    Corks  are  applied  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  pins  after  thej 
have  been  introduced  to  prevent  one's  pricking  one's  self. 

The  tourniquet  ia  placed  around  the  thigh  above  the  pins,  which 
prevent  its  slipping  down.    A  pad  may  be  placed  beneath  the  toums 


FlB.  1S4.— ExartlcuUUoD  at  Hlp-Jolnt.  Wreth  plni  In  place  to  prevent 
ligature  tram  altpplng.  Upon  tlie  outer  side  of  Iblgb  ttao  Inclalon  reachea  to 
the  bone.  A  circular  skin  flap  baa  been  turned  back  and  the  muaclea  and 
blood'Teaaela  divided  down  to  the  bone.  Clampa  Bppltcd  to  femoral  artery 
and  vein. 

quet,  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  corresponding  to  the  location  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  to  still  further  secure  their  compression. 

The  operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  which  is 
supported  by  an  assistant.  With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia;   this  in- 
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cision  should  encircle  the  thigh  a  hand's  breadth  (five  inches)  below 
the  perineum. 

With  a  stout  scalpel  a  second  incision  is  made  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh.  Commencing  above  the  great  trochanter,  this  in- 
cision is  carried  downward,  upon  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  and 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  the  circular  incision, 
where  it  terminates.  This  second  incision  should  reach  to  the  bone 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 

The  edge  of  the  skin  flap  which  is  marked  out  by  the  circular  in- 
cision is  seized  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  for  a  distance 
of  about  three  inches.  At  this  point,  the  skin  flap  being  retracted,  a 
circular  cut  is  made  with  the  long  knife,  through  the  muscles,  down 
to  the  bone,  dividing  the  vessels,  the  femoral  and  the  profunda  femoris, 
which  lie  in  front  and  internal  to  the  bone.  These  vessels  are  now 
sought,  clamped,  and  tied.  In  order  to  get  better  access  to  the  vessels 
the  muscles  may  be  scraped  downward  away  from  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  for  a  abort  distance.  We  should  make  sure  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  and  the  profunda  femoris  and  its  vein;  these  latter  lie  in  a 
deeper  plane  than  the  femoral  vessels.  Any  other  vessels  which  may 
be  visible,  searching  in  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  muscle,  are 
also  ligated. 

The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed,  gradually  loosening  it  and 
catching  additional  vessels  as  they  bleed,  and  then  the  pins  are  with- 
drawn or  the  tourniquet  and  pins  may  be  left  until  after  the  bone  has 
beer  enucleated  and  the  amputation  is  complete,  but  in  all  cases  the 
main  vessels  should  always  be  secured  immediately  after  the  circular 
cut  through  the  muscles  has  been  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  separation  of  the  soft  parts 
from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  and  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  its  socket.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  and  stripped  away  from 
the  bone,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  and 
rotating  the  limb  first  inward  and  then  outward  to  facilitate  this  part 
of  the  operation.  After  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  been  denuded  of  its 
soft  parts  up  BE  far  as  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  the  joint  is  opened  by 
incising  the  capsule  and  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  then  thrown  out  of  its  socket,  cutting  or  tearing  the  liga- 
nientum  teres,  and  any  remaining  soft  parts,  and  thus  completing  the 
exarticulation. 

After  ligating  any  bleeding  points  that  show  themselves  and 
having  cut  the  nerves  short,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with  in- 
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terrupted  catgut  or  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  taking,  besides,  a  few  deep 
catgut  sutures  through  the  muscle.  A  large  drainage  tube  is  intro- 
duced; this  reaches  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  into  the 
acetabular  cavity,  and  emerges  through  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
cision. 

ExARTIOtTLATION  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT,  WITH  PrET.IMIN ARY  LIGA- 
TION OF  THE  Common  Femoral. — Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  loss  of  very  little  blood  if,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  been  ligated  high  up  within 
two  inches  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e.,  above  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda femoris  branch.  After  the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein 
have  been  tied  a  circular  incision  is  made  around  the  thigh,  five  inches 
below  the  perineum,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  longitudinal  incision, 
which  commences  above  the  trochantar  major  and  is  carried  down 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  just  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  integument  is  then  reflected,  in  the  shape  of  a  tegumentary 
cuff,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  at  which  level  the  muscles 
are  divided  layer  by  layer,  ligating  any  vessels  that  bleed  as  they  are 
met  with.  In  cutting  through  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh 
we  meet  several  large  branches,  but  these  are  readily  secured  with 
clamps  as  they  spurt  and  are  then  ligated.  Having  cut  through  the 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  this  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  turned  out  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  amputation  thus  completed.  We  may  use  this  method  where 
tumor,  etc.,  prevent  the  use  of  the  Wyeth  pins. 

Eesections.  Ankle-joint  (Lanoenbeck-Hueter). — This  opera- 
tion is  done  subperiosteally,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
traumatism.  The  foot  rests  with  its  inner  side  upon  a  thin  sand  bag, 
the  knee  being  slightly  flexed. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  is  made  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fibula  just  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  peronei  tendons; 
this  ia  carried  downward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  where  it  is 
turned  upward  for  a  short  distance  along  the  front  border  of  this  mal- 
leolus. This  incision  reaches  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum 
to  the  bone.  The  tissues  which  cover  the  bone  are  raised  subperioste- 
ally with  an  elevator,  laying  bare  all  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  peronei  tendons,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
groove  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus.  There  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  separating  the  periosteum  from  the  surface 
of  the  malleolus  below,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  be  neces- 
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eary  to  resort  to  the  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  close  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone  or  else  one  may  chisel  away  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex 
of  the  bone. 


TIZ.  2K/-] 


Right  Foot,  Outer  Side.    Bzternal  Inelilon  tor  rcMctloa 
o(  ankle  ILangenliecle-Huettr). 


Fig.  2St.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.    Anchor-shaped  Inelilon  upon  lunar 
aide  ot  ankle  for  reaectlon      iLangenitck-Biietar). 


In  isolating  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  on  its  inner  aspect,  corre- 
sponding to  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament  which  binds 
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the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  together,  care  should  be  taken 
to  stick  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  the  periosteum 
connected  with  the  interosseous  ligament. 

Now,  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  fibula  is 
encircled  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw  and  divided,  or  it  may  be  cut 
through  with  a  chisel.  The  upper  end  of  the  detached  fragment  is 
then  seized  with  the  bone  forceps  and  wrenched  free  from  the  remain- 
ing ligaments  (eiternal  lateral)  which  still  hold  it.  This  gives  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  and  through  this  opening  the  upper  artic- 
ular surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the  chisel  or  sharp 
spoon  and  the  joint  irrigated  and  drained. 

One  maj'  stop  with  this  partial  operation,  or  else  proceed  to 
do  a  complete  resection.  In  this  latter  case  the  foot  is  turned  so 
that  it  rests  upon  its  outer  side,  and  an  anchor-shaped  incision  then 
made  which  consists  of  a  cut  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  long, 
down  the  middle  of  the  inner  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia  as 
far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  and  from  this  point  additional  incisions, 
which  are  carried  upward  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  malleolus  for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch.  These  incisions  all 
reach  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  single 
longitudinal  incision  will  suffice.  Through  this  incision  the  peri- 
osteum and  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
in  one  mass,  working  first  upon  the  anterior  surface  and  then  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  avoiding  injury  to  the  tendons; 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  corresponding 
to  the  attachment  of  the  tibio-fibular  interosseous  ligament,  one 
should  work  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
held  w-ell  apart  with  blunt  retractors.  The  soft  parts  should  be 
separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator,  but,  if  necessary,  one  may 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  or  may  chisel  away  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  bone. 
Finally,  the  internal  lateral  (deltoid)  ligaments  are  cut  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  malleolu?, — it  is  better  to  separate  these  also  with  the 
elevator  or  the  chisel, — and  tlie  ankle-joint  is  now  open  upon  its 
inner  side.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be  cut  through  with 
the  chain  or  wire  saw  or  chisel  upon  the  same  level  as  the  fibula  waa 
divided;  it  is  then  seized  with  a  bone  forceps  and  detached  from  anj 
remaining  bands  that  hold  it. 
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The  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  desirable,  may 
now  bo  sawn  off  from  behind  forward  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  taking 
care  of  the  tendons  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  joint,  or,  better, 
it  may  be  cut  away  with  the  chisel.  This  section  should  be  made 
through  such  a  plane  that,  when  the  sawn  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  apposed  to  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  foot  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  section  through 
the  astragalus  upon  a  plane  which  would  place  the  foot  in  a  position 
of  extension  (plantar  flexion),  and  tliis  is  to  be  avoided. 

When  this  operation  is  performed  for  traumatism,  the  result  ia 
good.  Much  of  the  bone  is  reproduced  and  the  parts  regain  almost 
their  former  contour;  any  excess  of  bone  that  is  produced  from  the 
detached  periosteum  ia  usually  absorbed.  Portions  of  the  tibia,  even 
as  much  as  8  to  10  cm.,  have  been  removed  and  reproduced.  An 
ankylosed  ankle  is  the  preferable  result  after  this  operation;  the 
joints  between  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  eventually  give  considerable 
spring  to  the  foot.  Wlien  the  operation  is  performed  for  tuber- 
culosis, frequently  no  bone  is  reproduced,  healing  fails,  and  we  have, 
as  a  result,  a  wabbly  joint,  with  sinuses. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  do  a  complete  resection, 
since  all  of  the  parts — for  example,  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus — may  not  be  diseased,  etc.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
applying  the  dressings  to  place  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg 
and  turned  somewhat  outward.  It  is  probably  wise  in  all  cases  to 
drain,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  approxi- 
mated with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

With  Exlirpalion  of  the  Entire  Astragalus. — The  long  middle  in- 
cision on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  is  prolonged  downward  about  one 
inch  farther  than  described  in  the  foregoing  operation,  so  as  to  reach  to 
the  sugtentacuium  tali,  and  at  its  lower  end  an  antero-posterior  incision 
is  added  which  is  about  two  inches  long  and  which  penetrates  to  the 
bone  (see  Fig.  L'dO).  The  soft  parts  are  separated  forcibly  with  the 
elevator  and  the  whole  of  the  astragalus  thus  brought  into  view. 
The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  is 
opened  (tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  is  the  guide),  and  also  the  joint 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  culcis  (sustentaculum  tali);  after 
this  the  astragalus  is  seized  with  a  bone  forceps,  and,  twisting  and 
at  the  same  time  cutting  close  to  the  bono,  it  is  removed.  In  re- 
secting the  ankle-joint  for  tuberculosis,  if  the  astragalus  is  diseased, 
it  is  well  to  remove  this  bone  entire. 
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Ankle-joint  (Koenio). — This  is  a  satisfactory  operation,  espe- 
cially for  tuberculotis  joints.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  rests  upon  a 
sand  bag,  the  foot  being  elevated  and  turned  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  commencing  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  one-half  above  the  level  of  the  joint,  and  passing  down  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  tibia  and  inner  malleolus  parallel  with  and  just 
internal  to  the  extensor  tendons  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the  joint. 


MP. 


Fig.  tS7 — K,  toctstoni  tor  reiectlon  of  ankle  (Koenlg);  U.P.,  utleaU- 
tlon  between  metacarpal  bone  of  the  big  toe  and  first  phalanx;  B,  location 
of  tubercle  of  icaphold.  Incision  tor  amputation  of  big  toe  with  removal  of 
the  first  metatarsal. 

This  incision  penetrates  through  the  integument  and  periosteum  to 
the  tibia,  and  is  continued  downward  across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which 
it  opens,  and  then  curves  forward  upon  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  as 
far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid. 

A  similar  incision  is  made  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
commencing  above  at  the  same  level  as  the  internal  incision  and 
passing  downward  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  outer  malleolus, 
across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which  it  opens,  and  ending  at  a  point 
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opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  incision.     This  incision  runs 
parallel  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  extensor  group  of  tendons. 

Between  these  two  incisions  there  is  a  bridge  of  tissues  consist- 
ing of  integument,  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  extensor  ten- 
dons, anterior  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane.  This  mass  of  soft 
parts  ia  freely  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  above  and  from 
the  astragalus  below,  as  much  as  possible  subperiosteally  with  the 
elevator,  and  when  necessary  with  occasional  snips  with  the  scissors 
or  knife. 

Access  to  the  ankle-joint  is  now  fairly  free,  and  one  may  com- 
mence the  excision  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  with  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  libula  and 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  also  be  reached  with  the 
sharp  spoon. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  gain  still  better  access  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  a 
thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  periosteum  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  ligaments,  may  be  chiseled  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
inner  and  also  from  the  surface  of  the  outer  malleolus,  leaving  them 
liare  and  free.  Drawing  the  soft  parts  widely  asunder  with  blunt 
hooks,  a  broad  chisel  may  be  applied,  through  the  inner  incision,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  this  may  then  be  divided;  the  frag- 
ment which  is  thus  detached  is  seized  with  bone  forceps  and  re- 
moved, cutting  the  remaining  attachments  close  to  the  bone  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  tendons  which  lie  close  to  the  back  of 
the  bone  nor  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  The  lower,  bare 
end  of  the  fibula  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  avoiding  the 
peroneal  tendons  in  the  groove  upon  its  posterior  surface.  In  laying 
bare  the  malleoli  one  should  try  to  separate  the  lateral  ligaments  ^ 
with  the  chisel  subperiosteally  in  preference  to  cutting  them. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the 
broad  chisel  or  with  a  narrow,  ihin-bladed  saw,  the  section  being 
made  through  a  plane  which  will  allow  the  foot  to  be  placed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg. 

In  most  cases  of  tuberculous  joints  when  the  astragalus  is  in- 
volved, it  is  probably  better  to  remove  this  bone  entire;  this  will 
also  permit  treatment  of  the  joints  between  the  astragalus  and 
08  calcis  and  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  if  these  are  involved,  and  this 
is  frequently  the  case.  The  astragalus  is  readily  removed  through  the 
inner  incision,  first  opening  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astrag- 
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alus  and  the  scaphoid,  and  then  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  the  siastentaculuni  tali  of  the  os  calcis.  The  astragalus 
is  seized  with  a  lion-tcwth  forceps,  and,  cutting  its  attachments  close 
to  the  bone,  it  is  twisted  free. 

Whether  the  entire  astragalus  is  removed  or  not  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis  the  whole  synovial  menabrane  lining  of  the  ankle-joint 
should  be  removed  with  toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  that  part  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is 
diificult  to  reach,  but  its  removal  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing  the 
foot  strongly  downward  away  from  the  tibia  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  reflecting  the  anterior  flap  or  bridge  of  soft  parts. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  Drainage  tubes  may  be  in- 
troduced on  each  side  and  the  woimd  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  wounds  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut 
sutures,  being  left  partly  open  to  allow  for  the  drainage  tubes  and 
gauze.    The  foot  is  dressed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-joint  (Lauenstein). — A  very  satisfactory  method,  espe- 
cially for  tuberculous  joints.  The  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
foot  resta  with  its  inner  surface  upon  a  thin  sand  bag.  The  in- 
cision is  placed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  passing  through  the 
skin  and  subcutaneouB  fat  and  exposing  the  external  surface  of  the 
outer  malleolus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches.  The  surface  of  the  fibula  thus  exposed  is  subcutaneous, 
and  is  included  between  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  tertius  in  front 
and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis  behind;  from  the  tip  of  the 
outer  malleolus  the  incision  curves  forward  and  inward  across  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  terminating  just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  pero- 
neus tertius,  which  should  not  be  cut. 

The  joint  is  now  opened  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus  by 
cutting  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
then  the  integument,  together  with  the  extensor  tendons  and  other 
soft  parts,  including  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
are  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  with  the  periosteum  elevator, 
these  soft  parts  being  meanwhile  drawn  forcibly  forward,  away  from 
the  front  surface  of  the  tibia,  with  a  blunt  hook. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  incision  is  next  seized  and  retracted 
and  the  sheath  of  the  peroneal  tendons  opened;  these  tendons,  to- 
gether with  the  integument,  are  drawn  well  back  out  of  the  way  with 
a  blunt  hook  and  the  remaining  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment (middle  and  posterior)  then  divided. 
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The  foot,  being  somewhat  extended  in  order  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  the  peronei  tendons,  may  now,  with  moderate  force,  be  com- 
pletely dislocated  by  rotating  it  inward  upon  its  long  axis  in  a  hinge- 
like fashion  around  the  internal  malleolus. 

All  parts  of  the  joint  are  now  accessible;  the  synovial  membrane 
may  be  dissected  away  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  scissors,  and  the 
upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  desired,  may  be  chiseled 
away  or  resected  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  or,  by  extending  the  incision 
somewhat,  the  entire  bone  may  be  removed.  If  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  diseased,  the  soft  parts  about  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones  may 
be  detached,  preferably  subperiosteally,  with  the  elevator,  and  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bones  then  resected  with  the  saw.    If  the  articular 


Fig.  ZS8>— Resection  of  Aokle-Jolot    Laueoiteln'i  Inciilon. 

surface  only  of  the  astragalus,  and  not  the  whole  bone,  is  to  be  re- 
moved, one  should  take  care  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  in 
such  a  plane  that,  when  the  foot  is  replaced,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  tibia  will  permit  of  the  foot  being  placed  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg.  There  is  a  nmrked  tendency,  in  resecting  the 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  to  carry  the  section  through  a  plane 
which  would  result  in  the  foot's  being  joined  to  the  leg  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  in  a  position  of  extension,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

Ankle-joint,  Osteoplastic  (Mikulicz-Wladimihow).  —  The 
patient  lies  upon  the  abdomen.  A  transverse  incision  is  made 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  incision  commences  on  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which 
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marks  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe),  and  ends 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  From 
either  end  of  this  incision,  upon  either  side  of  the  foot  an  additional 
incision  is  carried  obliquely  upward  and  backward  across  the  lower  end 
of  each  malleolus  to  their  posterior  borders,  and  then  still  another 
incision  is  made  transversely,  just  above  the  heel,  imiting  the  ends  of 
the  two  lateral  incisions  and  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  poste- 
rior tibial  vessels.  All  these  incisions  penetrate  to  the  bone.  The  foot 
is  now  forcibly  flexed  (dorsal  flexion)  and  the  ankle-joint  is  opened 
from  behind  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are  cut.    The  astragalus  and 


Fig.  259.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.  Line  of  Inelilon  tor  HlkuUei-WlBdlml- 
row  oeteoplasttc  retectlon  of  the  ankle-lotnt.  Dotted  Unea  Indicate  Motion 
through  the  bone*. 


the  OS  calcis  are  then  dissected  out  of  the  mass  of  soft  parts  in  which 
they  are  located,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  bones;  during  this  step  of  the  operation  the  bones  are 
forcibly  drawn,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  enucleation,  and,  working  forward,  the  joint  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  behind  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in 
front  is  finally  opened.  The  remaining  ligaments  and  bands  are  then 
severed  and  the  bones  removed. 

The  soft  parts  around  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
now  separated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface 
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of  the  bones,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  including 
both  malleoli,  is  sawn  oil. 

A  thin  slice,  including  the  articular  surfaces,  is  likewise  sawu 
off  from  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  so  that  when  the  foot  is  extended 
(plantar  flexion)  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  may 
be  apposed  to  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  long  axis 
of  the  leg  being  thus  prolonged  into  the  foot,  as  a  direct  line,  the 
patient  walking  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges. 

The  posterior  tibial  vessels  which  lie  behind  the  ankle-joint, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  cut,  and  must  be  ligated. 
The  bones  may  be  retained  in  contact  with  sutures  of  chromicized 
catgut  carried  through  drill  holes,  but  this  is.  as  a  rule,  unnecessary, 
especially  if  the  foot  is  put  up  in  plaster.  The  skin  wound  is  closed 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

One  should  be  careful  that  the  integument  on  the  front  of  the 
ankle,  which  is  redundant  after  excision  of  these  bones,  does  not 
interfere  through  its  bulk,  "bunching,"  with  the  correct  apposition 
of  tho  bones.  One  may  overcome  this  tendency  by  passing  several 
quilting  sutures  through  this  mass  of  soft  parts. 

Knee-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  leg  extended,  the 
operator  standing  upon  the  side  of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  joint 
which  is  to  be  resected. 

The  usual  incision  (Textor)  and  probably  the  best  for  most 
cases  is  convex  downward,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
below  the  patella,  and  extending  from  the  middle  of  one  condyle  to 
a  similar  point  upon  the  other.  This  incision  should  reach  deep  to 
the  bone,  and  below  the  patella  divides  the  ligamentum  palellse. 

The  knee-joint  having  been  thus  opened,  the  limb  is  strongly 
flexed  at  the  hip  and  knee,  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  it  is  thus  supported  by  an  assistant.  The  lateral  ligaments 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  capsule  are  now  divided,  cutting  them 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  being  still  more  markedly  flexed,  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  divided  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  downward,  as  if  one  would 
cut  into  the  articular  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia;  if  the 
ligaments  are  divided  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  backward, 
one  may  accidentally  cut  the  popliteal  vessels. 
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The  anterior  flap,  which  includes  the  patella,  should  be  dis- 
sected back  and  retracted  sufficiently  to  allow  free  access  into  the 
synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  above  the  patella,  between  the  quad- 
riceps tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur. 


Fig.  260.— Right  tieg,  Inner  Side.  AB,  Ineliloo  upon  tbe  Inner  aspect  of 
the  ankle  tor  resection  of  tbe  astragalus;  K,  Textor  Incision  tor  resection  ot 
the  knee-joint.    Dotted  lines  indicate  planes  of  section  tbrougb  the  bones. 


With  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved 
on  the  flat,  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  joint  may  now  be 
entirely  resected.    If  the  bones  are  healthy,  one  may  stop  at  this 
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stage  of  the  operation  and  close  the  wound,  after  irrigating  thor- 
oughly and  providing  for  suitable  drainage  (arthrectomy). 

In  resecting  that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  one  should  avoid  cutting  deeply, 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  injure  the  popliteal  vessels,  which  lie 
adjacent  to  this  part  of  the  capsule.  There  is  rather  less  danger 
of  doing  this  if  the  posterior  ligament  is  put  upon  the  stretch  by 
drawing  the  tibia  away  from  the  femur  while  this  part  of  the  syn- 
orial  sac  is  being  excised.  This  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  I 
is  also  more  accessible  after  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  re-J 
seated. 

If  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  limited  to  one  or  more  foci,  these 
may  be  thoroughly  scooped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  thus  avoiding 
the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Especially  in  children  one 
should  avoid,  wherever  possible,  the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  since  interference  with  the  epiphyseal  line  may  retard  very 
much  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb. 

The  patella  is  usually  extirpated  if  the  ends  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  are  resected,  even  if  it  is  apparently  not  diseased.  It  is  grasped 
with  double  sharp  hooks  and  excised,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

If  one  decides  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  is  first  removed,  separating  the  soft  parts  back  as  far 
as  necessarj',  and  working  with  the  scalpel  close  to  the  bone.  The 
end  of  the  femur,  stripped  of  its  soft  parts,  is  forced  upward,  out 
of  the  wound,  above  the  level  of  the  tibia  (hip  flexed)  and  with 
a  sharp,  broad  saw  the  section  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  bono 
from  before  backward,  commencing  by  placing  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  bone  and  making  a  groove  by  drawing  the  instrument 
firmly  backward.  The  femur  should  be  steadied  with  both  hands  of 
an  assistant  who  supports  himself  by  resting  his  elbows  upon  the 
table.  The  end  of  the  bone  should  be  forced  sufiiciently  far  upward 
out  of  tlie  wound  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  a  towel  lo  protect  the  soft 
parts  during  its  section  unnecessary.  The  piece  of  bone  resected 
must  be  of  the  same  thickness  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  upon  either 
side,  otherwise,  when  the  operation  is  completed,  the  limb  will  be 
found  to  be  in  a  position  of  knock-knee  or  bow-leg,  or  there  will  be 
too  much  or  too  little  extension. 

The  section  should  pass  through  a  plane  which  is  parallel  wth 
the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  long 
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axis  of  the  bone,  and  therefore  in  making  the  section  one  should  dis- 
regard the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  and  rather  keep  his  eye  on  the  plane 
of  the  articular  surface. 

The  end  of  the  tibia  is  now  likewise  stripped  of  its  soft  parts  and 
projected  upward  out  of  the  wound  well  beyond  the  sawn  surface  of 


lis,  itttL— Resection  of  Knee-joint.  A,  A^,  Ions  azei  ot  the  temur  and 
tibia;  B,  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  long  azli  of  the  femur.  O,  lines 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  upper  end  of  the  tibia  parallel  with 
the  plane  ot  the  articular  surfaces.  Through  these  planes  the  section  should 
be  made  In  resecting  the  knee-joint. 

the  femur,  and  a  section  of  the  bone  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
femur,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  articular  surface. 

At  times  it  is  necessary  to  excise  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bones 
(femur  and  tibia  together),  but  one  should  remove  as  little  as  the  con- 
ditions present  will  permit,  especially  in  children.  The  sharp  spoon 
may  be  used  to  extirpate  foci  which  extend  into  the  substance  of  the 
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bone  beyond  the  surface  exposed  by  the  section,  and,  if  the  cortex  is 
healthy,  one  may  remove  much  of  the  medullary  portion  of  a  bone 
rather  than  sacrifice  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb  by  removing  a 
thicker  segment  of  bone. 

The  limb  should  be  now  extended  and  the  position  of  the  joint 
noted;  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  brought  together  there  should 
be  the  normal  slight  bowing  inward  and  a  slight  degree  of  flexion  (five 
degrees). 

If  the  position  of  the  limb  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  remove  a 
further  section  from  one  of  the  bones  to  correct  it;  but  the  necessity 
for  this  second  section  should  be  avoided. 

The  position  of  the  bones  being  satisfactory,  all  loose,  ragged 
tissue  is  cut  away  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane that  has  been  overlooked  excised. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  insert  tubes  for  drainage,  one  on  each 
side.  These  should  reach  well  up  into  the  recess  beneath  the  quadri- 
ceps muscle,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  femur;  in  addition,  strips 
of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  packed  into  the  wound,  the  ends  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  each  side;  if  tubes  are  used,  they  should  be 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk-worm  gut  stitch  to  prevent 
their  slipping  out.  The  front  part  of  the  skin  incision  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silk-worm  gut  stitches. 

If  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  good,  firm,  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  good  position.  A  sharp  edge  of 
either  bone  should  not  be  left  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space  (pop- 
liteal vessels).  If  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  ends  of  the  bones  they  may 
be  joined  together  with  two  stout  chromicized  catgut  sutures  which 
pass  through  drill  holes  placed  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sawn  ' 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  or,  after  the 
skin  has  been  sutured,  the  bones  may  be  joined  by  two  nails,  one 
driven  through  the  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  reaching 
obliquely  upward  into  the  sawn  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  other 
passing  through  the  front  surface  of  the  femur  and  reaching  down 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Small  incisions  may  be  made  in  the 
skin  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  nails. 

These  accessory  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bonea 
in  apposition,  are,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  if  the  ends  of  the  bones  have 
been'  sawn  square,  and  fit  we!!,  and  a  good  plaster  splint  is  applied. 
In  adjusting  the  plaster  splint  one  should  see  that  the  foot  is  slightly 
everted,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  "toe  in." 
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Before  sutxiring  the  wound  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed  and 
any  spurting  yessels  secured;  usually  there  are  few  or  none,  and  any 
slight  oozing  may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  dressing. 

Instead  of  the  incision  described  above  the  knee-joint  may  be 
opened  by  an  incision,  with  the  convexity  directed  upward,  passing 
across  the  limb  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  incision  described  above,  and  gives  very  free  access  to 
the  synovial  pouch  under  the  quadriceps  tendon. 

Volkmann  makes  a  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  the 
knee,  through  the  skin  down  to  the  surface' of  the  patella,  the  knee 
bi'ing  slightly  flexed  and  resting  upon  a  sand  bag;  corresponding  to 
this  incision  through  the  skin,  the  patella  is  sawn  through  trans- 
■versely.  To  this  may  be  added  two  lateral  incisions,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint  running  up  and  down.  We  then  have  an  H-shape  in- 
cision. This  incision  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane  alone;  so  that  after  its 
excision  the  segments  of  the  patella  may  be  sutured  with  chromi- 
cized  catgut.    This  incision  is  often  desirable  in  children. 

Hip-joint  (Lanoenbeck),  —  This  operation  is  done  as  much 
as  possible  8ul»perio9teaIly.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  well  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  hip  and  knee  slightly  flexed.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  four  to  five  inches  long; 
it  commences  two  or  three  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upon  a  line  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  straight  down  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter  and  ends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur;  the  incision  throughout  its  whole  length  penetrates  to  the 
bone;  that  portion  of  the  incision  which  lies  above  the  trochanter 
passes  through  the  fibers  of  the  glutei  muscles  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  which  it  reaches  just  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
exposing  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Sharp  retractors  are  inserted  deep  in  the  incision  and  the  soft 
parts  drawn  forcibly  asunder.  The  capsule  is  incised  from  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  downward  toward  the  great  trochanter,  the  coty- 
loid ligament,  also,  being  nicked,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  bony 
riru  of  the  acetabulum  for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  capsule. 

With  the  periosteum  elevator,  or,  where  necessary,  with  the  knife 
or  chisel,  the  tendons,  together  with  the  periosteum  and  the  capsule, 
are  separated  from  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
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this  should  he  accomplished  as  much  as  possible  sabperiosteally  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator;  but,  where  the  attachment  of 
the  parts  to  the  bones  is  very  intimate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  or 
the  chisel  may  be  used,  chipping  off  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  which 
carries  the  attached  tendons  with  it.  An  assistant  rotates  the  limb 
inward  or  outward  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
operation. 


Flc.  262.— Reaectlon  ot  Hip.    Luicenbeck'i  Inelalon. 

In  this  way  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  denuded.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  separate  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  extemus, 
which  is  attached,  in  the  digital  fossa,  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and  also  the  tendons  that  are  attached  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter. 

In  order  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres  the  thigh  is  flexed,  rotated 
inward,  and  adducted,  in  this  way  partly  luxating  the  head  of  the 
bone;  a  long,  narrow  knife  is  then  introduced  into  the  joint  above 
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and  behind,  and  sweeping  downward  and  forward  across  the  head 
of  the  bone,  the  ligament  is  usually  cut.  In  operating  on  diseased 
joints  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  necessary  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres,  as  it 
is,  in  most  cases,  already  destroyed,  or,  at  any  rate,  readily  ruptures 
upon  forcibly  manipulating  the  joint  (adduction  and  rotation  inward). 
The  head  of  the  femur  is  then  completely  luxated  backward  by 


Fig.  M3— Resection  of  the  Hip.  Anthonr  White's  Incision.  GommencM 
anteriorly  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  Ilium  and  the 
upper  border  of  tbe  trochanter  major  and  curves  backward  above  the  tro- 
chanter major  and  then  downward  behind  the  trochanter  tor  a  distance  of 
about  two  Inches. 


manipulation  (flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inward)  and  forced  out 
of  the  wound,  when  the  head  and  neck  may  be  readily  removed  with  a 
Gigli  or  chain  saw,  with  a  flat  saw,  or  with  a  chisel. 

Some  surgeons  make  it  a  practice  to  remove  the  trochanter  as 
well  as  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  making  the  line  of  section 
through  the  shaft  of  the  bone  just  below  the  great  trochanter.    In 
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order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum,  etc.,  corre- 
spondingly tower  down  upon  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  If  the  trochanter 
is  healthy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  it;  yet,  if  at  all  suspicious,  it  is 
better  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, removing  the  great  trochanter  as  well  as  the  head  and  neck, 
because  the  result  is  just  as  good,  and  many  surgeons  claim  better, 
than  when  it  is  left. 

Now,  rotating  inward  and  outward,  but  chiefly  by  extension  of 
the  limb,  pulling  strongly  upon  the  femur  and  holding  the  edges  of 
the  wound  widely  apart  to  give  us  room,  we  may  proceed  to  excise  the 
synovial  membrane,  using  long,  sharp  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat, 
and  mouse-tooth  forceps. 

If  the  acetabulum  is  diseased,  it  may  be  curetted  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  even  resected  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  A  sinus  may  be 
found  leading  through  the  acetabulum  to  a  focus  within  the  pelvis,  in 
which  ODBC  drainage  of  the  joint  may  be  combined  with  counter-drain- 
age through  an  incision  made  anteriorly  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. There  is  but  little  hemorrhage  during  the  operation;  bleed- 
ing vessels  may  be  seized  as  they  are  cut  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  silk-worm 
gut  sutures,  which  should  pass  deep  through  the  integument,  mus- 
cles, and  periosteum,  closing  the  wound,  except  for  a  space  below 
sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  thick  tube,  which  should  reach 
upward  as  far  as  the  acetabulum  for  drainage,  or  the  wound  may  be 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  or  the  gauze  packing  may  be  combined 
with  the  use  of  a  tube.  Before  closing  the  wound  it  should  be  washed 
out  with  hot  bichloride  solution. 

During  the  operation  one  should  work  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  periosteum  elevator  and  chisel,  cutting  as  few  tendons  as  pos- 
sible with  the  knife.  We  should  strive  to  keep  the  capsule  and  the 
periosteum  or  shell  of  cortex  that  is  separated  from  the  bone,  along 
with  their  attached  tendons,  hanging  together  in  one  continuous 
layer;  so  that,  when  we  are  ready  to  resect,  the  denuded  upper  end 
of  the  femur  lies  in  a  sort  of  sac  which  is  made  of  the  above  named 
structures,  and  which  all  hang  together,  continuous  with  one  an- 
other, and  it  ie  out  of  this  hood  or  sac  that  we  deliver  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone  for  resection.  In  closing  the  wound  the  upper  edges  of 
the  hood  should  be  included  in  the  sutures,  except  the  part  that  is 
left  open  for  drainage. 
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Osteotomy  of  the  Femur  for  Oean  Valgom — ^Enook-knee  (Mao- 
ewen). — ^The  knee  is  somewkat  flexed,  its  outer  side  resting  upon 
a  sand  bag.  A  short  longitudinal  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee-joint.  It  is  placed  one  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  its  lower 


nc  264— OitMtomr  (Jraoamn).  A..M.,  op«nla(  la  tk*  addaetor  magnM 
tbrough  whieb  the  temonl  artery  (.f.A.)  paim  loto  th*  papUtaal  ajtae*. 
Arrow  Indicates  point  at  which  the  ehliel  la  appUed  and  the  dotted  line  th« 
plane  ot  leetlon  tor  bow-len  and  knock-knee. 

end  upon  a  line  which  is  drawn  around  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
one  finger's  breadth  above  the  upper  border  of  the  external  con- 
dyle; or  we  may  locate  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  two  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  inner  condyle  and  one  finger's  breadth  in  front  of 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.   The  incinon  it  prolonged  upward 
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for  a  distance  of  4  cm.  and  reaches  to  the  bone  through  the  integu- 
ment, vastus  intemuB  muscle,  and  periosteum. 

The  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  over 
an  area  sufficient  to  allow  the  application  of  a  broad  chisel,  with 
which  the  bone  is  divided,  in  a  direction  outward  and  slightly  upward. 
The  line  of  fracture  does  not  pass  through,  but  just  above,  the  joint. 
The  deformity  is  then  corrected,  and  the  limb,  including  the  foot, 
placed  in  a  plaster  splint. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chisel  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  but  only  far  enough  to  allow  one  to  gradually  bend 
the  bone  into  position — it  should  not  be  forcibly  fractured  or  bent  into 
position  with  a  sudden  jerk.  The  line  of  fracture  is  placed  above  the 
epiphyseal  line,  and  therefore  this  operation  may  be  done  upon  chil- 
dren and  young  people  without  interfering  with  the  natural  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  femur.  This  operation  may  also  be  done  through 
an  incision  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limb  upon  the  same  level. 

Sntnre  of  the  Patella. — Approximation  and  fixation  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  patella  in  case  of  fracture  with  marked  separation,  etc. 

The  failure  to  obtain  bony  union  in  fracture  of  the  patella  is 
due  to  the  interposition  of  strings  of  torn  periosteum,  etc.,  and 
blood-clot  between  the  fragments,  and  to  distension  of  the  capsule 
of  the  knee-joint  with  blood  and  serum.  These  conditions  interfere 
with  immediate  close  coaptation  of  the  fragments.  The  object  of  an 
operation  is  to  approximate  and  fix  the  fragments  and  to  evacuate 
the  knee-joint. 

A  vertical  incision  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  expose  the  frag- 
ments, the  edges  of  the  wound  being  drawn  asunder  with  sharp- 
pronged  retractors.  Each  fragment  is  then,  in  turn,  lifted  up  into 
the  wound  with  a  sharp  hook  and  its  edge  freed  from  shreds  of 
periosteum  and  blood-clot.  The  blood  is  then  turned  out  of  the 
joint  and  the  joint  irrigated  with  a  warm  saline  solution.  The  frag- 
ments are  then  brought  together  with  sharp  hooks  and  fixed  in  posi- 
tion with  two  or  more  chroraicized  catgut  sutures.  These  sutures 
should  include  the  periosteum  corresponding  to  the  edges  of  the 
fragments  and  should  take  a  good,  firm  bite.  It  is,  in  most  cases, 
unnecessary  to  carry  these  sutures  through  the  bone.  If  this  should 
be  desirable,  however,  the  holes  must  be  drilled  through  the  edges 
of  the  fragments.  These  drill  holes  should  not  go  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone,  but  only  partly  through,  emerging  upon  the 
edges  of  the  fragments. 
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After  the  fragments  have  been  united  the  rents  in  the  capsule, 
fibrous  expansion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  upon  either  side, 
corresponding  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  patella,  may  also  be 
closed  with  several  catgut  sutures.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is  su- 
tured with  catgut  without  drainage,  an  aseptic  dressing  is  applied. 


Fig.  Zffi.— Wiring  Patella  for  Fracture.  Sbowi  tear  In  eainula  upon  altliar 
aide  of  fractured  patella.  Suturea  emerge  upon  the  edge  of  each  fragment: 
I.e.,  they  do  not  paaa  antlrelr  through  the  whole  thlckneaa  of  the  bone. 

and  the  limb  placed  upon  a  long  posterior  splint  with  the  foot  ele- 
vated and  the  limb  flexed  at  the  hip-joint  so  as  to  relax  the  quad- 
riceps. After  one  week  the  limb  may  be  placed  in  plaster,  still  kept 
flexed  at  the  hip,  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  passive  motion  may  be 
commenced. 
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ColoBtumy,  333. 

extirpation  of  fibroid  from,  208. 

Maydl  method,  336. 

fibroid  of,  208. 

CumnioD   bile-duct,   286,  367.                               ^^^H 

Incisions  for  abscess  ot,  207. 

opcratlous  upon.  375.                                         ^^^^H 

lymphatics  of,   189. 

removal  of  calculi   from,  375.                        ^^^H 

Bruns   method,    fonnstion   of   lower   lip,    118. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  357.                                  ^^^B 

Burss  adjacent  to  kuee-Jolnl,  683. 

Congenital  deformities  of  face,  85.  94.                    M 

classification  of,  1*5.                                                 ■ 

Cecum,   resection  of,  338. 

bernla.   Inguinal.   429,   430.   437,    Fig.    180.              ■ 

surgical  anatomy  of,  328. 

operation  for,   447.                                                    ■ 

Canal,   crural,    431.    439-667. 

Conjoined   teudou,   426.                                                  ^H 

external   auditory,   4ii,  92. 

Conuell  suture,  3U0.                                               ^^^ 

Hunter's,  616. 

Conus  termlnalls,  236.                                           ^^^^| 

Inguinal.  424. 

CooptT,  pubic  ligament  ot,  431.  40,  43S.      ^^^H 

Carden  amputation  ot  leg,  &8(. 

Corning,  spinal  InJecUon,  393.                         ^^^H 

Cardlorrhsphy,  216. 

Corpora  cavernosa,  481.                                        ^^^^| 

Carotid  artory,   common,  lil. 

Carpus  spongiosum.   481.                                      ^^^H 

ligation  ot,  1S2. 

Costal  carUloges,   181.                                          ^^^M 

left.  201. 

Costo-coracold    membrane,    188,   60S.                ^^^H 

external,  143. 

Cotting  operation,  669.                                      ^^^H 

ligation  ot,  IM. 

Cowpcr'a  gland,   490.                                            ^^^H 

Internal,  36,  143. 

Craniectomy.   30.                                                ^^^H 

ligation  ot,  166. 

Craniotomy.  linear,  30.                                     ^^^M 

triangle.   Inferior,  UL 

Cribriform  fascia,  422,  4*1,  664.                        ^^H 

superior,  130. 

Cricoid  cartilage,  137.                                       ^^^H 

CaatraUon,  464. 

Crico-lhyroid  membrane,  U7.                         ^^^H 

Cavernous  slnttB,  13,  34. 

Crlco-tracheotomy,  148.                                     ^^^H 

Cavum  Meckelll,  37. 

Crural  canal,  434.  439,  667.                                 ^^H 

Cen-bellar  abscess,   it. 

ring,  434.  439.                                                       ^^^H 

Ccrebrv-splnal  fluid,  24. 

Cusbiug  suture,  U.                                           ^^^H 

INDEX.                         ^^^P                621     ^1 

CuBbln?  suture,    extirpation   Oknerlan   cmn- 

Enterorrbaphy.  ISS.                                                    ^^^| 

gllon,  41. 

Epididymis.  458.                                                                      ■ 

Cystic  duct,  S57. 

Bsmarch,  exartlculatlon  of  arm  at  shoulder-              ■ 

Cystolomy,  guprapubic,  478. 

Joint,  536.                                                                      ■ 

Esmarch's   bandage  and   constrictor,   7.                        ■ 

DawbBrn,    InTenlon    o(    stump    of    apiwndlz, 

listlaender,   thoracectomy,   219.                                           ■ 

347. 

Esttaender's  method,    restoration   of  lip,   110.              H 

DartoB,  467. 

E^tbyl  chloride,  3.                                                                    ■ 

•Iiead  space,"  2S7,  297. 

Eustachian  tube,  48.  51,  62.                                                  ■ 

DcfurmlUes  of  faci-,   congenital,  S5,  94. 

Exartlculatlon  of  arm  at  shoulder-joint,  del-       ^_S 

clasBlflcatlon   of,   \)5, 

told  Sap,  538.                                                     ^^H 

In  which  first  visceral  arch  la  concerned. 

Spence  method.  534.                                                ^^^^| 

IKi. 

with  Esmarch  constrictor,  53C.                           .^^^H 

In   wblch  frontal   plate  Is  concerned,  9fi. 

of  big  toe.  568.                                                            ^^H 

Deltoid   flap,   exarticulation  of  arm  at  sboul- 

with  removal  of  metatarsal  bone,  Ett.           ^^^H 

der-Jolnl,  538. 

of  finger,  619.                                                               ^^^H 

Depressed    fracture   of   skull,    trephining   tor. 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  Joint,  621.                           ^M 

24. 

of    foot    at    ankle-joint,     Plrogotf    method,               ■ 

Descending  colon,   anatomy  of,   332. 

670.                                                                                  M 

Dev-lopment  of  ear,  47. 

QOnther  modification,  577.                              ^^^H 

Diaphragm,  IM,  221. 

Lo  Fort  uodlflcatioo.  677.                                ^^^H 

uro-genltal.  490. 
Dlelfenbach  WeUentcUiilU.    108,   121. 

Syme  method,  574.                                                  ^^^H 

of    forearm  at  elbow-Joint.  529.                             ^^^H 

resection  of  rectum,  410. 

of  hand,   Dubruell.  525.                                              ^^H 

Dletfeobacb-Jaeacbe  operation  for  lower  lip. 

at    carpo-metacarpal    articulation,    622.            ^^^^| 

117. 

of  leg   at   knee-joint.    Garden.    586.                        ^^^H 

Dilatation  of  sphincter,  40L 

Urlttt-Stokes.  588.                                                      ^^M 

Dlplue,  21,  22. 

Stephen  Smith,  584.                                                  ^^^H 

DlTlBloa  of  bone,  6. 

of  little  toe,  568.                                                                   ■ 

of  soft  parts.  6. 

ExartJculatlon  of  thigh  at  blp-joint  fWyttb'a              ■ 

Dorsal  aectioo,  482. 

pins),  594.                                                                      ■ 

Roeer  method,  483. 

with  preliminary  ligation  of  common  fern-               ■ 

Douglas,  semilunar  fold  of,  227. 

oral.  597.                                                                        ■ 

lioyon  forceps,  27&. 

of  toes,  688.                                                                    ^^M 

Drum  of  ear,  48,  49,  92. 

Excision  of  Joints  (see  "Resection").                   ^^^H 

Dubruell,  exartlculatlon  of  band,  S2fi, 

Extradural  abscess,  56.                                                ^^^H 

Duct,  common  bile-,  28S. 

^^^^^M 

cystic,   357. 

Face,  classification  of  deformities  of,  96.                       ^M 

ejaculatory,  458. 

coDgeoiial  deformities  uf,  85.  94.                                     ■ 

hepatic,  ilii7. 

in  wblcb  first  visceral  arch  is  concerned,              ■ 

pautieallc,  2gli,  Ki,  KO. 

103.                                                                             ■ 

8aiiU>noi.  SSL 

In   which    frontal   plate   la  concerned,   96.               ■ 

Stenaon's,  61-<6. 

development  of,  86.                                                       ^^^H 

tear-,  9L 

aide  of.  64.                                                                ^^H 

thoracic,  801. 

skeleton  of.  58.                                                        ^^^1 

Wharton's,  63,  131. 

aurgice)  anatomy  of.  57.                                           ^^^H 

Wirsung,  (see  ''I'aiicrestlc  duct") 

Facial   deft,   oblique.  91,  lOU                                     ^^H 

Ductus  communis  choledoehua,   357. 

transverse,    92.    103.                                                      ^^^^| 

Duodenotomy   for   Impacted   gall-stone,   377. 

Falciform  process.  431,  564.                                        ^^^H 

Duodenum,  284. 

Fallopli,  aqueductus,  51.                                              ^^^H 

Dura  mater.  22. 

Fascia,  anal,  488,  493.                                                    ^^^1 

of  spinal  cord,  236. 

cremaster,  457.                                                               ^^^B 

sinuses  of,  23. 

cribriform  (crlbroaa),  422,  431.  564.                                V 

deep  cervical.   123.                                                                 ■ 

Ear,  development  of,  47. 

connective    tiaaue    spaces    beneath,    124.                 ■ 

middle.  4B. 

deep  perineal,  490,  499.                                                       H 

surgical  anatomy  of,  47. 

endoabdomlnalla,   ZS7.                                                         ^| 

Ear-drum,  48,  49,  92. 

endotboraclca.  182,  184.  222.                                       ^^H 

Edobubis,  decortication  of  kidney,  475. 

lllaca.   227.  234,   432.   438.                                               ^^H 

luverslon  of  appendix,  348. 

lata,  431.  661,  654.                                                        ^^H 

nephropexy,  470. 

Iliac  porUon  of,  431.                                                ^^^1 

Ejaculatory  ducts,  468-499. 

pubic  portion  of,  431,                                             ^^^H 

KII>ow,  space  in  front  of,  511. 

lumbar,  233.                                                              ^^^^H 

Elbow-joint,  exartlculatlon  of  forearm  at,  539. 

pectineal.  438.                                                               ^^^H 

resection  of,  543. 

pelvic.  227,  492.                                                            ^^H 
perineal,  deep,  4*0,                                                     ^^^H 

surgical  anatomy  of,  527. 

End-to-end  anastomosis,  large  Intestine,  339. 

superficial,  487.                                                         ^^^H 

small  Intestine,  296. 

spermatic,  422,  467.                                                     ^^^H 

Connell  method,  300. 

superficial  of  groin,  421.                                        ^^^H 

Mounsell  method,  297. 

temporal,  20.                                                            ^^^H 

with   Laplace  forceps,  MX. 

transveraalis,  227.  426.  42L                                    ^^^1 
Faw:lB  of  cheat.  l82.                                                 ^^H 

with  Murphy  button,  SOt. 

with  O'Hara  foroepa,  307, 

of  thorax,  182.                                                          ^^^H 

with  suture,  2M. 

Fauces,  isthmus  of,  61.                                                ^^^^| 

End-to-slde,   lateral   Implantation    (IntMtlne), 

Femoral  beruia,  434,  439,                                             ^^^H 

341. 

operation  for,  461.                                                   ^^^H 

Entercctomy,  93. 

region,  431.   437.                                                       ^^^H 

EnU'ro-anastomoala    (■«•    "InlesUnai   u>asU>- 

anterior.  554.                                                             ^^^H 

moBlB,"  etc.). 

from  within  abdomen,  427.                                ^^^H 

I 

622                                                   INDEX.                                                      ^^M 

^1 

Fvmoril  sbeath,  4S3.  419,  EEC 

Gastro-Je]iinostomy,  vltb  Murphy  button,  UOl      1 

^^H 

space,  433.  43S. 

with  O'Hsra  forcepa,  321.                                       ■ 

^^H 

Fpnger's  Incision,  248. 

Woelfler,   313.                                                                ■ 

^^H 

Filum  U-rmlnale,  236. 

Gastroplasty.  ;^63,                                                       ^| 

^^H 

FiDBCT.  oxartlculallon  of,  iV>. 

Gastropllcatlou.  243.                                              ^^^B 

^^H 

at  metacarpo-pbalangeal  Joint.  EH. 

Gastrorrbaphy,  262.                                              ^^^H 

^^H 

Finney  operation.  863. 

Gastrostomy,   266.                                                  ^^^H 

^^H 

Fissure  in  ano,  400, 

Kader,  261.                                                          ^^H 

^^H 

Fistula  In  ano,  401. 

Ssabanajew  and  Franck,  BT.                      ^^^H 

^^H 

operntlon  for  complete,  402. 

Robson   modincauou,  atS,                           ^^^H 

^^H 

for  Incomplete,  403. 

Ton  Hacker,  166.                                            ^^^H 

^^H 

Foot,  amputation  of,  Cbopart.  GTI. 

Wltxel,  269.                                                          ^^H 

^^H 

LIsfrane,  669. 

Gastrotomy,  246.                                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^^ 

exartieulatlon  of,  OQnttaer,  G77. 

for  bleeding  ulcer,  248,                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^L 

Le  Fort.  677. 

for  foreign  body,  246.                                       ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

Plrogoir,  57B. 

for  stricture   U'sopbasus,   2St.                        ^^^^| 

^^^^^^r 

Sjrme,  674. 

Glmbernat's  ligiiment,  424,  41S,                        ^^^H 

^ 

surgK-ul  unatomj  of,  666. 

Gland,  Cowper's,  490.                                          ^^H 

^^H^ 

Foramin   lacerum  medium,  32. 

mammary.  188.                                                ^^^H 

^^^^^^^ 

obturator,  439. 

parotid,  66.                                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^L 

ovale,  32. 

prosUts,  491-496.                                                ^^H 

^^^^^^H 

rotundum,  34,  69. 

sublingual,  63.                                                ^^^H 

^^^^^^r 

apinosum,  34. 

submaxillary,  131.                                             ^^^^H 

^^^P 

Forclpreaure,  12. 

thyroid,  139.                                                       ^^^^| 

^^H 

Forearm,  ampuutlon   Ibrougb,  526. 

Gluteal  region,  661.                                             ^^^H 

^^H 

Forcbraln,  Teslcic  of,  86. 

Goiter,  operation  for,  157.                                ^^^^1 

^^H 

Fossa  cruralls.  437. 

GrttU-Stokes  amputation   of   leg,    ESS.            ^^^H 

^^H 

Ischio-recUl.  488. 

Grolo,  lymphatic  glands  of,  422.                       ^^H 

^^H 

■ptaeuo-maxlllary,  68. 

auperflclai  fascia  of,  421.                                     ^H 

^^H 

lygomatic,   67. 

■urgicaJ  anatomy  of.  421.                                         ■ 

^^H 

Fovea  logulnalia  externa,  436. 

Oubernaculum  of  Hunter,  428.                                  ■ 

^^H 

Inguinal  IB  iDtema,   437. 

GUather  modlBcatloo  of  PlrogoS  ampulaUon.      ■ 

^^H 

aupraveslcaJis.   437. 

677.                                                                              I 

^^■^ 

Fowler,  pleurcotomy,  219. 

Hagedoru  operation   for  harelip,   108.    110.              ■ 

^^^^^^ 

Frontal  plaU  or  proceao,  SS,  B9,  91, 

lialsted  operation  tor  Inguinal  hernia,  448.            ■ 

^^^^^^L 

ainus,  22. 

suture,  18.                                                                       ■ 

^^H 

trc-pbining  of,  31. 

lialsled-Meyer   amputation   of   breast,    210.            ■ 
Hand,  exartieulatlon  of,  at  carpo- metacarpal      ■ 

^^^P 

Oall-bladder,  aspiration  of.  362. 

Joint,  622.                                                              ■ 

^^H 

excision   of   ('•Cholecystcclomy"). 

exartieulatlon  of.  Dubruell,  525.                            ■ 

^^M 

Incision  Into  (see  "Ctaelecyttotouy"). 

Incision  Into,  616.                                                     M 

^^H 

operations  upon.  SG2. 

nenre-aupply  of,  616.                                              M 

^^H 

surgical  anatomy  of,  SG6. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  514.                                        ^1 
Harerip.  91,  96.                                                   ^^M 

^^^ 

Gall-duct,     common      (see     "Common     bile- 

duct"). 

Bardelebon's  operation  for.  111.                  ^^^H 

Oall-ducts.   operations   upon,   375. 

Blandln's  operation  for,   ill.                       ^^^H 

aurglcal  anatomy  of,  367. 

Hagedorn'a  operation   for,   108,   110.           ^^^H 

Ganglion,  Meckel's,  70. 

Malgalgoe  operatiou  for,  106.                       ^^^H 

Gasserlan,  36. 

MIrault  operation  for,  107.                             ^^^H 

extirpation   of,    Hartley-Krause,   17. 

N*laton  operation  for,  105.                             ^^M 

Cusblng  method.  4L. 

operations  (or,  103.                                                  ■ 

Rose-Andrewa,  42. 

complete,  107.                                                         ■ 

OoaeeriaA  ganglion    (sco   "Ganglion"), 

double,      with      advanced     Intennaxlllarr     ■ 

Gastrectomy,  266. 

process,   110.                                                         ■ 

complete.   Scb  latter,  280. 

without    advanced    lutermaxlllary    proo-     B 

partial,'  266. 

ess,  109.                                                                 ■ 

Dlllrotb,  267. 

Incomplete,  106.                                                         H 

llartmaun,  274. 

alDglv    complete,    with    eleft    of    alviKilar    ■ 

Kocber,  271. 

process    and    advancement    of    tntor*    H 

Mayo,  278. 

maxillary   bone,    109.                                        ■ 

Gastric  ulcer.  Infolding  for,  246. 

von  Orarfe  operullun  for,  105.                               ^ 

for  bcemorrhBRC  from,   248. 

Hartley   chisel,   27.                                               ^^^M 

for  perforation  of.  'Ml 

Hartley-Krause  operation,  37.                         ^^^H 

Gastro-duodenoBlomy,   313. 

Uartmann  forceps,  376.                                     ^^^M 

Kinuey,  2.i3. 

gastrectomy,  274.                                              ^^^H 

Kothcr,  271. 

Head,  ».                                                          ^^H 

Gatttro-eoteroetomy,  SIS. 

surgical  anatomr  of,  10.                           ^^^H 

Oiisiro-gastrostoiuy,  264. 

Heart.  192.                                                             ^^H 

Gaslro-Jejunostomy,   313. 

outllnea  of.  upon  chest  wall,  US.              ^^^H 

Buterlor.  312. 

suture  of  wounds  of,   216.                             ^^^^| 

Carle,  321. 

Holnecke-Mlkullci,  pyloroplasty,  lES.           ^^^H 

Jat>uijlay   and   Braun   modlttcatlon,   SU. 

Hemorrliuee,  6.                                                     ^^^H 

posterior,  317. 

artlllrlui  arrest  of,  7.                                      ^^^H 

Cscroy,  326. 

control  of.   by  chemical  asenU,   n.              ^^™ 

Roux,  326. 

by  digital   compression    In   the   wound.    11.    V 

Ton  Hacker,  317. 

by  digital    compression    of    main     veaacia     ■ 

"vicious  circle"   after,  <U. 

proximal  to  wouud,  9.                                    fl 
by  direct  means,  10.                                               H 

irltb   Laplace  forceps.   334. 

«IU>  McUraw  rubber  sutun,  ML 

by  forcipressure,  11.                                   ^^^M 

mt 

M 
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Beinorrbag«,  control  of,  by  beat  and  cold,  10. 

Infrahyoid  region.  115. 

^^1 

by  Indirect  means,    7. 

Infundibular  process,  425,  428,  428-435. 

^^^^^1 

by  ligature.    13. 

Infusion,   Intravenous,   649. 

^^^^^1 

by  mecbanlcal    means,    11. 

Ingrowing  toe-nail,   operations  tor,  60. 

^^^^H 

by  position,  9. 

Inguinal  canal,  424. 

^^^^^M 

by  prGlimlnary   ligation,  t. 

hernia   (see   "Hernia"). 

^^^^^M 

by  suture.  12. 

region,  422. 

^^^^^M 

by  tamponade,  11. 

from  within  abdomen,  434. 

^^^^^M 

by  torsion,  U. 

ring.  Internal,   426,  426. 

^^^^^M 

through  nervous  system.  10. 

external,  423. 

^^^^^M 

vitb  Ksmarcb  bandage,  etc.,  T. 

Innominate  artery,  201. 

^^^^^M 

Intracranial,   trephining   {or,   2t. 

Iniermaxiiiary  bone,  92. 

^H 

from  middle  meningeal,  X6. 

Intestinal   anastomosis,    large   Intestine, 

end-                H 

natural  arrest  ot,  7. 

to-cnd,   339. 

^^^^B 

lluniorrholds,   401-403. 

end-to-side,  341. 

^^^^^M 

opc-ratiocs  for,  403. 

lateral,  340. 

^^^^^M 

clamp  and  cautery,  406. 

side-to-slde,  340. 

^^^^^M 

ligation  and  excision,  404. 

small  Intestine,  end-to-end,  291. 

^^^^^M 

Henle's  spine   (see   "Spina  supra  meatum"). 

Connell  method,  300. 

^^^^^M 

Hepatectomy,  360. 

Mounsell   metbod,   297. 

^^^^^M 

HepaUc  duct,  337. 

with  Laplace  forceps,  306. 

^^^^^M 

Mepatotomy.  35!). 

with  Murphy   button,   lul. 

^^^^H 

Hernia.  421. 

with  O'Hora  forceps,  807. 

^^^^^M 

lemoral.  434.  439. 

with  suture,   29G. 

^^^^^M 

operation   for.  461. 

lateral,   with   Laplace  forceps,  312. 

^^^^^M 

inguinal.  427. 

with  McOraw    rubber   suture,    312. 

^^^^^M 

acquired.   430,   Pig.   181. 

with  Murphy  button.   311. 

^^^^^M 

Baaaint  operation   tor,  442. 

with  O'Hara  forceps.  312. 

^^^^^M 

congenital,  42S.  430,  4.1;,  Kig.  180. 

with  suture,   310. 

^^^^H 

operation  for,  Bossini,  447. 

slde-to-slde   (see   "lateral"). 

^H 

direct  (see  "H.,  intemal'l. 

Intestinal  clamp  or  compressor,  293,   Fig 

121.                M 

external    or    oblique.    427,    429     (see    also 

lateatlne,   large,   blood-supply  ot,  332. 

^^^^M 

"Fovea    Inguloalis    externa,"    4361. 

operations  upon.  333. 

^^^^H 

operation  for,  Bassini,  442. 

surgical  anatomy.  329. 

^^^^^1 

Halsted's  operation   for,  448. 

resection  of  part  of,  341. 

^^^^^M 

Indirect  (see  "H.,  external"). 

small,    blood-supply  of,   287. 

^^^^^M 

Infantile  or  encysted.  430. 

operations  upon,  288. 

^^^^^M 

Internal    or    direct,     427,     42S     (see    also 

resection   of,   293. 

^^^^H 

"Fovea   tngulnalia   Interna,"    4S7I. 

surgical  anatomy  ot,  284. 

^1 

operation   tor.  UassinI,  448  (see  also  Hal- 

suture     ot      wounds     ot      (sea     "Snteror-              ^ 

sled's,   above). 

rbaphy"). 

^^^^M 

oblique   (see  "H.,   external"). 

Intracranial   hemorrhage,   28. 

'^^^^^M 

strangulated,   operation  for,   439.. 

trephining  tur,  26. 

^^^^^M 

Herniotomy.  439. 

Intravenous  intusiun,  649. 

^^^^^M 

Hlghmore,   antrum  of,  69. 

Ischio- rectal  tosaa.  488. 

^^^^^M 

operation  to  drain,  76. 

region.    488. 

^^^^^M 

Hip-Joint,    relations  of   paru  t>eblnd,   662. 

Isthmus  of  fauces,  (L 

^^^^H 

exarUculaUon   ot  tbigb   at,   694. 

^1 

with    preliminary    ligation    common    (em- 

Jaboulay  and  Braun,  gastro-jejunostomy 

lu.          M 

oral,  D97. 

Jaw-bone,  lower.  59  (see  "Lower  Jaw"). 

^^^^^^^ 

Wyetb  metbod,  694. 

upper.  68  (see  "Upper  Jaw-bone"). 

I^^^^H 

resection  of,   Langcnbeck,  611. 

JeJunoslODiy.  328. 

^^^^^1 

Autbony  Wbllc   iucislon,   613,   Fig.   263. 

.lejunum.  286. 

^^^^^1 

surgical  anatomy  of,  691. 

Jonnesco  operation.  170. 

^^^^1 

Hunter,  gubernacuium  of,  428. 

^^^^^1 

Hunter  8  canal.  u5(. 

Keen  bone  forceps.  391. 

^^^^^1 

Hydrocele,  open  operation  tor,  Ml. 

Kidney,  abscess  ot.   operation  tor,  473. 

^^^^1 

puncture  and  Injection,   4CU. 

absence  ot  one.  486. 

^^^^^1 

retroversion  of  tunica  voginalia,  401, 

capsule  of,  466. 

^^^^^1 

Volkmann  operation,  461. 

decortication  of,  476. 

^^^^^M 

Tou  Bergmann  operation,   462. 

extirpation  of.  474. 

^^^^^H 

Wlnkelmonn  operation,   463. 

flxatlon  of  (see  "Nephropexy"). 

^^^^^H 

Hyold  bone,  136. 

floating,   466. 
incision  into.  473, 

^^1 

Idiocy,  craniectomy  for,  30. 

movable,  460. 

^^^^^1 

lleo-colostomy.  3i9.  341. 

stone  Id,  operation   for,   474. 

^^^^H 

end-to-end.  339. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  466. 

^^^^1 

end-lo-sidc,  341. 

Knee-joint,  ampuution  ot  leg  at,  (garden 

6M.       ^^M 

lateral    (slde-to-sldo)    anostomosll,    340. 

Orittl-Stokea,  688. 

^^^^H 

without  resection  of  ciecum.  341. 

Stephen  Smith.  684. 

^^^^^1 

Ileum,  285. 

bursse  adjacent  to,  681. 

^^^^^1 

nine  (aacia  (see  "Fascia  illaca"). 

resection  of,  Textor  incision,  tOt 

^^^^^1 

portion  ot  fascia  lata.  431. 

Volkmann  incision,  611. 

^^^^^1 

Ilio-pectlneal  ligament,  179,  431. 

surgical  anatomy,  68L 

^^^^^1 

Illo-psoaa  space,  438. 

Knot.  slip.  13. 

^^^^^1 

Interior  maxilla  (see  "Lower  jaw"). 

square.  l3. 

^^^^^1 

Interior  maxillary  branch  ot  Bfth  nerr*  (■•• 

surgeon's.  13. 

^^^^^M 

"Fifth    nerve"). 

Koctaer,  amputation  of  toogua,  172. 

^^^^^M 

lalraclavlcular  region,  117. 

pylorectomy,  271. 

J 

^^^          624                                                      INDEX.                                        ^^^^^^1 

^^^^H            Kruke,  amputation  of  netnm,  420. 

Up,  upper,  restoration  ot,  IIL                      ^^^| 

^^^^^H             Kraako,  rosoctioD  of  rectum,  412. 

Lips,    opfTtttlons   upon,    116.                            ^^^^| 

^^^^H                aacral  route  to  reach  rectum,  413. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  60.                               ^^^H 

^^^^M           Krftnleln'a  modification  of  LUcke's  operatloo. 

Llefronc  amputation  of  toot,  SM.                ^^^H 

^^H 

Joint.  667.                                                          ^^H 

Lithotomy.   lateral,  4M.                                 ^^H 

^^^H             t>amlnectom7,  191. 

median,  495.                                                       ^^^H 

^^^H              Langeobeck,    extirpation   ot   tongue,   17C. 

Little  too.  exartlculatlon  of.  568.                           H 

^^^■^                 formation  of  lower  Up,   119. 

Liver,  cirrhosis  of,  operation  for,  360.                 ■ 

^^^^K               Inciaion  for  reaecllon  of  upper  Jaw,  71. 

Incision   into   (see  "Uepalotomy").                     ■ 

^^^^H             Laplace  forceps,  306. 

injuries  of,  360.                                                          ■ 

^^^^H               anastomosla.   end-to-end,  with,  106. 

operations  upon,   359.                                                ■ 

^^^^K                   laUral,  with,  312. 

resection  of  part  of   (see  "Hepatectomy").    ■ 

^^^^H              ■aatro-jejunosiomy  witb,  334. 

round  ligament  of,  228.                                         ■ 

^^^^^H            Largo  Inteatlnc  (see  "Intestine"). 

surgical  anatomy  of,  354.                                        ■ 

^^^^V               anaatomoalB  (see  "Inteatiual  anastomoala"). 

Longitudinal  sinus,  23.                                               M 

^^P                    Larrngoal  region,   138. 

I^ower  anterior  pectoral  region,  190.                    fl 

^■^                    Laryngectomy,  153. 

Lower  Jaw,  69.                                                            ^1 

^^^^^             Laryngotomy,  uansvene,  lEl  (see  also  "Tby- 

median  clefts  of,  103.                                      ^^^1 

^^^^H                         rotomr"). 

resection  of  entire  body  ot,  81.                 ^^^H 

^^^H            Larynx,  138. 

of  balf         76.                                                 ^^H 

^^^^^H                extirpation  of.  153. 

of  holt  of  body  of,  79.                                        ^M 

^^^^H                balf  of,  exUrpatlon  of,  157. 

of  part  of  body  of.    in   continuity,   SI.            V 

^^^^H            Lateral    anastomosis    (see    "Intestinal    anaa- 

not  In  continuity.  82.                                      ■ 

^^^^H                        lomoals"). 

LOcke's    operation,    Krtinleln's    modiflcatloa.   ■ 

^^^^H                Implantation  after  resection  ot  cscum,  341. 

83.                                                                    ■ 

^^^H            Lateral  lithotomy.  49«. 

Lumbar  puncture,  39S.                                            ■ 

^^^^L              nasal  clefu,  IVL 

Lung,  206.                                                                       ■ 

^^^^H                  process,  89. 

decortication  at  (see  "Plearectomy").             ■ 

^^^^H              pectoral  region,  190. 

llmiU  of.  2<l«.                                                         ■ 

^^^^V               sinus,  23. 

root  of,  205.                                                     ^^M 

^^^^H                sternal  line,  184. 

^^^^^M 

^^^^H             Lc  Fort,  ozartlculatlon  of  foot,  B7T. 

Macewen.  osteotomy,  $1S.                              ^^^| 

^^^V             Leg.  561. 

Macrostoma,  »t.                                               ^^^M 

^^F                       amputation  of,  678. 

Malgaigne  operation  for  harelip,  106.                 ^| 

^H                            with   lateral   hooded  daps,  6T8. 

Mammary  line,  184.                                                .■ 

^■^                       exartlculatlon  at  knoe-jolot.   Garden,  5S6. 

gland.  188.                                                           ^^M 

'                                    Qrlttl-Slokes.  588. 

region,   188.                                                        ^^^B 

Stephen   Smith,   584. 

Mandibular  arcb,  87.                                         ^^^H 

varicose  veins  of,  ligation,  5S5. 

Mastoid  antrum,  46.                                        ^^^B 

Lf'mbcrt  suture,  17. 

drilling  into.  52.                                           ^^H 

Ligament,    Colles's   (triangular),   423. 

operations  upon.  52.                                   ^^^H 

gastro-collc.   240,   2£li. 

to  open  and  drain,  52.                            ^^^H 

gastro-hepaUc,   239-268. 

process.  45.  46.                                                 ^^^H 

Kastro-splenic,  388. 
Olmbemat's,   424-438. 

pneumatic,  46.                                                  ^^^^| 

region,  surgical  anatomy  of,  46.                   --^^B 

liepatlco-duodenale,  284,  357. 

Maxillary   bone,   inferior  (see   "Lower  Jaw").  V 

Illo-pecUneal,  483-4S8. 

superior  (see  "Upper  Jaw-bone"),                  ■ 

Poupart's,  225,  423,  438. 

process.  Inferior,  88.                                            f 

pubic,  of  Ctoopor.  431,  433,  438. 

superior,  88.                                                        ■ 

sacro-sclatlc,    greater    and    lesser,    B6S. 

Uaydl,  colostomy,  336.                                               ■ 

of  Trelti.  285. 

Jejunostomy.  328.                                                      ^| 

triangular   (Colles's),   423. 

McLluruey  Incision,  344.                                             ■ 

triangular  (perineum),   490,   499. 

point,  330.                                                                   ^ 

LlgaXDcntum    arcuatum    Internum,    234. 

McCraw's  intestinal  anastomosis,  312.         ^^^H 

externum,   233. 

rubber  suture   gastro-jejunostomy,   2tl>  ^^^H 

dentatum.  236. 

McLean  anastomosis  forceps,  3U5.                 ^^^H 

nucbss,  125. 

Mcckelii,  cavum,  37.                                         ^^^H 

Ligation    of    arteries    (see    "Artery"). 

Meckel's  ganglion,  70.                                      ^^^H 

preliminary,  to  control  bemorrbogc,  9. 

Mt-dian  lithotomy.  495.                                     ^^^H 

of  varicose  veins  of  leg,  o6d. 

Mediastinum,  190.                                               ^^^H 

Ligature,  control  of  bemorruage  by,  U. 

c'uuteuu  of.   190.                                              ^^^H 

Line,  axillary.  184. 

Mesentery.  286.                                                    ^^^H 

lateral  sternal,   184. 

"dead  space"   ot,   287.                                   ^^^H 

wounds  of,  252.                                                ^^^^| 

midstemal.  184. 

Metucarpo-phalangeal   Joints.   Elf.               ^^^H 

parasternal,   184. 

exartlculatlon  of  finger  at,  62L             ^^^^| 

scapular,  186. 

MIerocepballa,  craniectomy  for,  10.            ^^^H 

LInea  alba,  225. 

Middle  ear,  49.                                                 ^^H 

semilunaris,  223,  22S,  Fig.  176. 

fossa  of  skull,  22.                                           ^^B 

Lingual   triangle.    132. 

extrsdural  absceas  In,  56.                                  V 

Lip,  lower,  cli'fu  of,  lOS. 

meningeal   artery,   hemorrhage  trom,  M.        ■ 

excision  of,  116. 

nasal  process,  89                                                   ■ 

restoration  ot.  117. 

Midstemal  line,   184.                                                    ■ 

Uruns  method,  118. 

Mlrault  operation  for  harelip,  107.                        ■ 

Dieffenbach-Jaesche,  117. 

Mitral  valve,  195.                                                         ■ 

EsUaender,   12n. 

Mohrenheim  (oasa,  187.                                              ■ 

Langcubeck,  119. 

MorlBon.  space  of,  35*.                                       ^^^B 

upper,  median  clctta  and  notetaea  of,  100. 

Mouusell,    end-to-eod  anaitomoali,   W.     ^^H 
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HouU.  60. 

flonr  ot.  £2. 

root  of,  61. 
Moutb-gag,  Wbltebead,  113,  Fig.  61. 
Murpby      button,      cboIecyBto-duodenoBtomy 
wltb,   372. 
gastro-jeJUDOstomy  wltb,  320. 
Intestinal  anastomoslB  wltb,  309,  311. 
Muicle,  buccinator,  60. 

bulbo-caTernosuB,   480. 

compressor   uretbrte    (see    "M.    transversus 
perinel"). 

cremaster,   424-407. 

erector  splnte,  232. 

external  oblique,   224. 
aponeurosis  of,  225,   423. 

external  pterygoid,  66. 

gluteus  maxtmuB,  561. 

lliacus,  234. 

illo-psoaa,  432. 

internal  oblique,  225. 

Internal  pterygoid,  70. 

latlsBlmuB  dorsi,  23L 

levator  anguU   scapulffi,   232. 

levator  anl,  491-402. 

masseter,  65. 

occiplto-frontallB,  20. 

pectorallB  major,  186. 

I)ectoraliB  minor,   186. 

platysma,  126. 

psoas,  234. 

quadratus  lumborum,   233. 

rectus,  226. 

rhomboldeus,  232. 

sphincter  anl   (Internal  and  external),  400. 
dilateUon  of,  40L 

splenluB,  232. 

Btemo-byold,  137. 

Bterno-mastoid,    125. 

sterno-tbyrold,  137. 

BUbclaTiuB,  186. 

BUbcoBtales,  182. 

temporal,  21. 

transversalls  abdominis,  226. 

transrersus  perlnel,  400. 
deep,  490. 

trapeslus,  231. 

triangularis  sternl,  182. 
Muscles,  Intercostal,  182. 

ot  back,  231. 

ot  cbest  wall,  182. 

Nasal  clefts,  lateral,  101. 
process,  lateral,  88. 
middle,  80,  91. 
Neck,  back  ot,  125. 
blood-vRMinlR  of.  141. 
front  of,  134. 
operations  upon,  147. 
Bides  of,  125. 
surgical  anatomy  ot,  123. 
Nilaton  operation  for  burellp,  105. 
Nephrectomy,   474. 
Nephrolithotomy,  4T4. 
Nephropexy,   467. 

Edebobls,  470. 
Nephrotomy,  473. 
Nerve,  anterior  crural,  557. 
anterior  Ubial,  562. 
auriculo-temporal,  65,  69. 
facial,  51,  58,  66. 
fltth  (trifacial),  35,  69. 
division    of    branches    at    base    of    ikuU, 
Krtinleln-Lacke,   83. 
of  peripheral  branches,  86. 
Inferior  maxilary  branch,  38,  69. 
ophthalmic  branch,  36. 
superior  maxillary  branch,  35,  63. 
glosao-pbaryngeal,  64. 


Nerve,  gustatory  (Ungual),  64. 

hypoglossal,   64,  132. 

Ungual    (gustatory),  64. 
division  ot,  8S. 

median,  514. 

musculo-spiral,  514. 

posterior  tibial,  664. 

sacro-sciatic,    stretching,    GSt. 

spinal  accessory,  133,  143. 

sympathetic,  cervical,   169. 
surgical  anatomy  of,   169. 
resection  of,  170. 

suture  of,  16,  648. 

trifacial  (see  "flftb")- 

ulnar,  614. 

vagus    (see  "Nerve*,   pnenmogastrlc"). 
Nerves,  Interior  recurrent  laryngeal,  188,  UT. 

ot  neck,  superficial,  127. 

of  tongue,  64. 

pbrenic,  133,  197. 

pneumogastric,  196. 
Neural  tube,  86. 
Nipple,  188. 
Nitrous  oxide,  2. 

Oblique  facial  clefts,  91,  101. 
Obturator  fascia,  491. 

foramen,   439. 
Occipital  triangle,  132. 
CKsophago-duodenostomy,   281. 
OSsophago-JeJunostomy,    281. 
(Esophagostomy,   162. 
CEsophagotomy,   external,  1(1. 
CEsophagus,  138,  198. 

relations  of,  199. 

stricture   ot.    operation    for    (see   "Owtrot' 
omy,"  261). 
O'Hara  forceps,  307. 

anastomosis,  end-to-end,  wttb,  307. 
lateral,  with,  312. 

gastro-jejunostomy  wlib,  824. 
Olfactory  groove,  89-9L 
Omentopexy,  360. 

Ophthalmic  division  (see  "Nerve,  flftb"). 
Oral  pit,  88. 

plate,  85. 
Orbito-naaal  cleft,  91,  101. 
Osteoclast,  6. 

Osteotomy    (Hacewen),  616. 
"Outside  serous"   suture,   IS. 

Palate,  61. 

cleft,  98. 
operation  for,  112. 

formation  ot,  93. 
Pampiniform  plexus,  457. 
Pancreas,  cysts  of,  384. 

fat  necrosis,  382. 

Injuries  to,  383. 

operations  upon,  381. 

surgical  anatomy  ot,   379. 

tumora  ot,  386. 
Pancreatic  duct,  286,  368,  380. 
Pancreatitis,   acute,   operation  tor,   88t. 
Parasternal  line,  184. 
Parotid  gland,  66. 
Patella,  suture  of,  (1(. 
Pectineal  fascia  (pubic  portion  ot  taaela  teta), 

438. 
Pectoral  region,  lateral,  ISO. 
lower  anterior,  190. 
upper  anterior,  185. 
Pelvic  cavity  (from  within),  4S1. 

floor  (from  within),  412. 
Pelvis,   floor  of   (from  without  lnwar<),  M7. 
Penis,   amputation  of,  486. 

surgical  anatomy  ot.  481. 
Pericardium,  191. 
Pericardii,  paraoentaais,  214. 
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PerlcanJIorrhaphjr.  Zli. 
ppiic&Mlotomy,  314. 
Pericranium,   21. 
Perineal   fascia,   deep,    490, 
iuperficlBl,  487. 

aectlon  witb  gulJe.   41<3. 
without  guide.  494. 
Perineum,  surgical  anatomy  of,  481. 
Peritoneum,   parietal,   227. 
Pbalaugo-pbalangeal  Jolota,  518. 

exartlculation  of  flogen  at,  313. 
Pharyngeal  membrane,  M. 
Phimosla,  operations  tor,  482. 
Pia  mater,  24,  236. 
Piles    (see    "Hemorrhoids"). 
Plrogoft  exartlculBllon  of  foot,  WtZ. 
Plate,   frontal,  ii,  89.  9i. 
Pleura,  Ml. 

anterior  edge  of,  202. 

dome  of.  2U4. 

eiclslon  of,   219. 

lower  edge  of,  203. 
Pleurectomy,  Fowler,  219. 
Plica  epigaslrica,  435. 

Trslro-umbilicalis  lateralis,  41B. 

Yealco-umblllcalls  media,  426. 
Plication   of   gaatro-bepatlc    ligamenU,    211. 
Popliteal  space,  560. 
Poppert,   cbolecystostomy,  369. 
Posterior  triangle  of  neck,  127. 
Poupart's  ligament,  225.  423,  438. 

space  beneath,  432-428. 
Prtevisceral  space,  124. 
Prepuce,   operations  upon,  482. 
Process,  frontal,  88,  89,  92. 

inferior  maxillary,  88.  • 

Infundibular,  425,  42«,  428,  435. 

lateral  nasal,  89,  92. 

mastoid   (see  "Mastoid  reslou"). 

middle  nasal,  89,  92. 

superior  maxillary.  88,  SS. 
ProaUte  gland,   4<il-49«. 
ProsUtectomy,  499. 

perineal,  50U. 

auprapubic,  499. 

Young,  503. 
Prosutotomy.   Bottlnl,  604. 
Pterygo-maxiilary  region,  64. 
Pubic  ligament  of  Cooper,  431,  433,  438. 

portion  of  fascia  lata,  431. 
Pulmonary  ralve  (oriflcel,  194. 
Purse-string  suture.  Murphy   button,  303,  311. 
Pylorectomy,  267. 

Billrotb.  267. 

Kocher,  271. 

use  of  Murphy  button,  274. 
Pyloroplasty.    Heinecke  and   Mlkullct,   2S1 

Finney,  263. 
Pylorus,   resection  of  (see  "Pylorectomy"). 

R«cta1  wall,  excision  of  part  of,  405. 

polypi,  407. 
Rectum,  amputation,  Kraske,  410. 
Volkmann,  407. 

blood-aupply  of,   400. 

operations  upon.   4U1. 

resection   of,    DIctTenbacb,    410. 
Kraake,  412. 

sacral  route  to  expose,   Kraske,  412. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  897. 
Beglo  abdominis  lateralis  dextra  and  sinistra. 
229. 

epigastrica,  219. 

hypocbondrlaca,  dexUm  and  sinistra,  22t. 

IngulDalls,  229. 

mesogastrlca,  219. 

pubica,  229. 

umblllcallB,   229. 
Begloa,   femoral,   from  within   abdomen,   417. 


Region,  clarlcular.   186. 
femoral,  431.  437. 

from  within  abdomen,  4)7. 
gluteal,  551. 
Infraclavicular,   187. 
Infrahyoid,  135. 
Inguinal,  422. 

from  within  abdomen,  <.f|. 
iBchlo-recUl,  488. 
laryngeal,  138. 
lateral  pectoral.  190. 
lower  anterior  pectoral,    IM. 
mammary,   18S. 
mastoid,   45. 
pterygo-niaxlllary,   64. 
sternsi,  183. 
sterno-mastold,  128. 
suprahyoid,  135. 
suprasternal,   140. 
upper  anterior  pectoral,  18S. 
Regnoll-Uillroth  ampuutlou  of  tongue,  171, 
Reld's  baae-line,  47. 
Bemak,  raihenbuui  <ir,  90. 
KeS4*ction  itf  «nki*>J<nnt.  Knenig«  801. 
Langrnbeck-Hueler,   597. 
Laucnsteln,  603. 
Mikullcs-Wladlmlrow,  604. 
with  extirpation  ol  astragalui,  603. 
of  ca>cum,  338. 
of  elbow-Joint,   543. 
of  hip-Joint,    Langenbock    Incision,    ttlt. 

Anthony   White  inclalon,   613.    Fig     ia, 
of  Intestine  (see  "Entcrectomy"). 
of  knee-joint,    Textor  incision,   Wi. 

Volkmann  incision,  611. 
of  lower  Jaw,  half,  76. 
entire  body  of.  81. 
half  of  body  of.  79. 
part  of  body    in   continuity,  SL 
not  In  continuity.  82. 
of  pylorus  (see    'Pylorectomy"). 
of  rectum    (see    "Rectum"), 
of  rib,  218. 

of  skull,  temporsry,  27. 
of  shoulder-Joint,  545. 
of  temporo-maxlllary   joint,  81. 
of  upper  Jaw,  70. 

of  both  upper  Jaws,  75. 
of  wrist-Joint,  541. 
Retrorisccral  space,  12t. 
Reuius,  space  of.  4T7. 
Rib,  llrat,  180. 

resection  of  (thoracotomy).  218. 
Ribs,  180. 

Ring,  crural,   434-439. 
Inguinal,  external,  423. 
Internal,   425,  426. 
Robson,   gastrostomy,  258. 
Hose  position,  10,  70. 
Roee-Andrews,     extirpation     GasMrlan     (aii- 

glion,  42. 
Roaer,  dorsal  section,  483. 
Roux,  gastro-jejuuosiomy.  326. 

Sacral  route,  rectum,  412. 

Sacrum,   397. 

Saline  infusion,  IntraTeuous.  M. 

Saotorlni,   duct  of.  381. 

Saphenous  opening,  432,  554. 

ScalD,  20. 

Scapular  line,  18E. 

Scarpa'a  triangle,  565. 

Schlatter,   gastrectomy,   Zn. 

Sehlelch  InHltration  metbod,  t. 

Sciatic  nerve,  atretchlng,  552. 

Scrotum,  428.  467. 

SMIIIot.  extirpation  of  tongue,  17t. 

Seminal  vesicles  (see  "Vesiculas  semlBalea") 

Serous  surfaces,  suture  of,  17. 
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Bboulder-Joint,  exartlculatlon  at,  deltoid  flap, 
638. 
Spence  method,  534. 
with  Bsmarch  constrictor,  £36. 
resection  o{,   545. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  532. 
Bide  of  neck,  125. 

SIde-to-Blde  anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  an- 
astomosis"). 
Sigmoid  flexure,  anatomy  of,  332. 
resection  of,  342. 
■Inus,  33,  46  (see  "Lateral  sinus"), 
thrombosis  of,  54. 
Sinus,  cavernous,  23,  34. 
frontal,  22. 

trephining  of,  2L 
lateral,  23. 
longitudinal,  23. 
phrenlco-costalls,  207. 
sigmoid   (lateral),  33,  43. 
thrombosis  of,  54. 
Skin,  suture  of,  14. 

Intracutlcular,  15. 
Skull,  21. 
middle  fossa,  32. 
temporary  resection  of,  27. 
trephining  tor  depressed  fracture,  24. 
Slip  knot,  13. 

Small  Intestine,  2S4  (see  "Intestine"), 
anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  anastomosis"), 
blood-supply  of,  287. 
operations  upon,  288. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  284. 
Smith  (Stephen),  amputation  of  leg  at  knec- 

Jolnt,  684. 
Soft  palate,  62. 
Soft  parts,  division  of,  6. 
Space,  femoral,  433,  438. 
prsTlsceral,  124. 
retrovlsceral,  124. 
subarachnoid,  brain,  24. 

spinal  cord,  236. 
subdural,  cranium,  24. 

vertebral,  236. 
vascular,  124, 
Spence,    exartlculatlon    of   arm    at   shoulder- 
Joint,  534. 
Spermatic  cord,  424,  456. 

fascia,  422,  457. 
Spheno-maxlllary  fossa,  68. 
Sphincter  ani  muscles,  400, 

dilatation  of,  401. 
Spina  supra  meatum,  46. 
Spinal  column,  234. 
cord,  235. 
dura  mater  of,  236. 
pla  mater  of,  236. 
Spleen,  excision  of,  390. 
iDClBlon  Into,  388. 
operations  upon.  3^. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  387. 
Splenectomy,  .190. 
Splenopexy,  389. 
Splenorrhaphy,  389. 
Splenotomy,  388. 
Square  knot.  13. 
Ssabanajew-Franck  gastrostomy,  257. 

Robson  modlflcatlon,  2ti8. 
Staphylorrhaphy.   113. 
Stenson's  duct,  61-65. 
Sternal  region,  185. 
Sterno-mastold  region,   128. 
Sternum,   181. 
Stomach,  237. 
closure  of  wounds  of  (gastrorrhaphy),  262. 
excision  of  (sec  "Oastrectomy"). 
foreign  bodies  In,  operation  for  (see  "Oas- 

trotomy"). 
Incision  Into  (see  "Oaatrotomy"). 


St<mscb,  operations  upon,  241. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  237. 
Stricture,  urethral,  perineal  section  tor,  4S3, 
494. 
suprapubic  cystotomy  tor  Impassable,  495. 
Styptics,  11. 

Subarachnoid  space,  brain,  24. 
spinal  cord,  236. 

Injection    of   cocaln,    4    (see   also   "Lumtar 
puncture"). 
Subclavian  triangle,   133. 
Subdural  space,  cranium,  24. 

vertebral,  236. 
Sublingual  glands,  63. 
Submaxillary  gland,  131. 

triangle,  131. 
Submental  triangle,  135. 
Superficial  fascia  of  groin,  421. 
Superior  maxilla  (see  "Upper  jaw-bone"). 
Superior  maxillary  branch  ot  fifth  nerTe,  35, 
69. 
process,  88,  93. 
Suprahyoid  region,   135. 
Suprapubic  cystotomy,  478. 
Suprasternal  region,  140. 
Surgeon's  knot,  13. 
Suture,  Gushing,  18, 

HalsUd.  18. 

Lembert,  17. 

material,  14. 

of  bladder,  U. 

of  bone,  16. 

of  bowel,  17. 

of  cartilage,  It. 

of  muscle,  15. 

of  nerve,  16,  548. 

of  patella,  616. 

of  serous  surfaces,  17. 

of  skin,  14. 
Intracutlcular,  IS. 

of  tendon,  16,  548. 

of  tissues,  14. 
Syme,  exartlculatlon  of  foot,  574. 

Talma's  operation,  360. 

Tampon  cannula,  Trendelenburg,  147. 

Tamponade  to  control  hemorrhage,  U. 

Tarsus,  566. 

Tear-duct,  91. 

"Teeth,  development  ot,  M. 

Temporal  fascia,  20. 

Temporary  resection  of  skull,   IT. 

Tcmporo-maxlilary   Joint,    resection  Ot,   8S. 

Tcmporo-spbenoidal  abscess,  57. 

Tendon,  suture  of,  16,  548. 

Tenotomy,  664. 

of  flexor  longus  digltorum,  664. 

of  tendo  Achillis,  564. 

ot  tibialis  posticus,  664. 
Testes,  descent  of,  428. 
Testis,  457. 

extirpation  of,  464. 

operation  for  undescended,  451. 
Thigh,  551. 

amputation  of,  689. 

exartlculatlon  of,  at  htp-jolnt  (Wyeth),  EM. 
with    preliminary    ligation    ot    commoa 
femoral,  597. 
Thoracectomy   (Bstlaender),   219. 
Thoracentesis,   217. 
Thoracic  aorta,  200. 

duct,  201. 

wall,  muscles  ot,  182. 
Thoracotomy,  218. 
Thorax,   aspiration    (see  "Tboracenteila"). 

fasciae  of,  182. 

operations  upon,  207. 

regions  of,  184. 

resection  ot  wall  of,  219. 


■           628                        ^^^r        mvisx.                                                ^H 

^H                Thorax,  skeleton  of,  1T9. 

Uretbra.  suprapubic  cystotomy  for  Impaaiabla       1 

^H                     tapping   (see    "Tboracentesls"). 

stricture  uf,   495.                                             ■ 

^H                TlirombosiB  of  sltnnold  slnua,  it. 

Urethrotomy,   external,   wltb  guide,  49t.                  ■ 

^M                Th/mua  body.  195. 

without  guide,  494.                                                   ■ 

^H                 Tbyro-byold   membrane,   137. 

^1 

^H                  Tbyrold  cartilage,  13&. 

Vaginal  proccas  of  peritoneum,  419,  -35.                H 

^H                   gland.  139. 

Valve,  aortic,  194.                                                    __U 

^H                 Tbyrotomy.  IBl. 

mitral,  195.                                                        ^^^1 

^^1                 Toe,  amputation  of.  668. 

pulmonary,  194.                                                   ^^^H 

^H                Toe-nail,  operations  for  Ingrowing.  569. 

tricuspid.  195.                                                       ^^^H 

^H                 Tongue,  63,  H. 

Varicocele,   open   operation,  4SS.                       ^^^H 

^^H                   operations  upon,   172. 

Varicose  veins,   ligation  of,  665.                        ^^^H 

^^^^            amputation,  with  dirlsioD  of  lower  Jaw,  176. 

Vas  deferens.  456.  458,  498.                                  ^^^1 

^^^^^               Kocbcr,   wltb   preliminary  ligation  of  lin- 

Vascular  space,   deep  cervical   fascia,   IM.             H 

^^^^H 

Vater,  ampulla  of.  357,   380.                                         ■ 

^^^^r               RegnollBlllrotb,  174. 

Vein,    anterior  Jugular,    126.                                ^^^B 

^                       Whitehead,   177. 

axillary   (see  "Artery,  axillary").              ^^^H 

^M                     clefts  of.  103. 

axygoB.  200.                                                      ^^^1 

^^^^^             development  of.  94. 

basilic,                                                               ^^H 

^^^^K            cxurpailon  of,  wltb  dlTlslon  of  lower  Jaw. 

cephalic,  187.  609.                                            ^^H 

^^^H 

external  Jugular,  IM.                                        ^^^H 

^^^H                Billroth.  177. 

^^H 

^^^^^K               L*aDgcnbeck.  176. 

femoral    (see   "Artery,   femoral").               ^^^H 

^^^H              of  half.  Whitehead.  177. 

hemiazygos,   201.                                                 ^^^H 

^^^^r               SMIIIat.  176. 

Inferior  thyroid,  140.                                         ^^^H 

^^V                    ner^'es  of,  64. 

Internal   Jugular,    130,    144.                               ^^^1 

^H                 Toraton.  12. 

ligation  and  excision  of,  6G.                      ^^^H 

^H                  Trachea,  138,  197,  205. 

Internal  saphenous,  554.                                  ^^^^H 

^^B                     tampon  of.  147. 

pulmonary.   206.                                                  ^^^^H 

^B                  Tracbi'Otomy,  147. 

subclavian.  146.                                                  ^H^H 

^H                      higti,  148. 

temporal.  66.                                                           ■■ 

^M                     low.  149. 

temporo-faclal.  66.   144. 

^H                    median,  160. 

Velpeau  Incisiou   (or  resection  of  Upper  law. 

^M                  TransTcraallB  fascia,  277.  426.   4:.S. 

71.    Fig.    22. 

^H                  Traogvorse  colon,   anatomy  of,  332. 

Vermiform    appendix    (see    "Appendix   verml- 

^H                      facial  cleft,  92,  103. 

tormls'l. 

^H                  Treitz,   ligament  of,  3S5. 

Vertebrte.  dorsal,  180. 

^H                  Trendelenburg  jiosttion,  9. 

Vertebral  column    (see   "Spinal   column"). 

^H                    tampon  caQuula,  147. 

Veairle   of    forebraln.    86. 

^H                 Trephine,   removal  of  button  of  bone,  29. 

Vesiculae  semlnalra,  491. 

^H                   Trephining,  24. 

Vicious    circle    (gastru-jejunoatomy),    Il>. 

^H                      tor  depressed   fracture  of  skull,   24. 

Visceral   arcbea,   87. 

^^                       for  hemorrhage  from  middle  meningeal,  1%- 

clefta,  87. 

for  iutrucranial  bemorrbBgi-,   26. 

Vocal  cords,  138. 

of  froatul    sinus,   31. 

Vogt's  lines.  29. 

Triangle  of  neck,  anterior,    127. 

Voikraann.  amputation  of  rectum.  407. 

Interior  carotid.   128. 

operation    for   hydrocele,    461. 

lingual,   132.  168. 

Von   Bergmann   operation    for  hydrocele,  4411, 

occipital,  133. 

Von   Urafe   oiveration   for  harelip,   106. 

of  Pottlt,  226. 

Von   Hacker,   gastro-jejunostomy,  317. 

posterior,  UT. 

gaatroBlomy,  255. 

Scarpa's,  566. 

Inclaloo,  255. 

subclavian,  133. 

subiuaxillary,   13I-16S. 

Wagner,   temporary  resection  of  skull.  27. 

submental,   130. 

Weber's  Incision  tor  resecUon  of  upper  Jaw. 

superior  carotid,  130. 

70. 

Triangular  ligament   (groin),   423. 

irrHCTMcAniff.   Dleftenbach's,  108,   tlO,  121. 

(perineum).   490.   4D9. 

Whartnn'K  duet.  61.  131. 

Tricuspid  valve,  196. 

Whitehead  amputation  of  tonsue,   177. 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis,  429,   457. 

mouth-gag,   113,   Fig.  61.                                         , 

Tympanum,  49. 

Wilde's  Incision.  62.                                          ^^H 

Typhoid  perforation,  operation   for,  391. 

Winslow,   foramen  of.  359.                               ^^^^H 

examination  of  blle-ducu  tbrough,  M,  I^^^H 

Upper  anterior  pectoral  region,  165, 

WIrsung,  duct  of   (sec  "  Pancreatic   doct").^^^^ 

Upper  Jaw-bone,  68. 

WlUel,   gastrostomy,   259.                                             M 

rcMctlon  of.  70. 

Woelfler,   gaatro-jejunostomy.   313.                              ■ 

Upper  Jaw-bones,    resection   of   both.   75. 

Wrist-joint,  exarticulation  of  band,  Dubruell.      ■ 

Upper  lid.  median  clefu  and  notches  of,  100. 

525.                                                                         ■ 

restoration  of,  UL 

resection  of,  541.                                                       ■ 

Uracus,  iU. 

surgical  anatomy  of.  624.                                          ■ 

Uranoplasty,  114. 

Wyetb.    exarticulation   of   tbigb  at  hlp-Joiat.       ■ 

Vretbra,  bulb  of,  4«1,  4S9. 

594.                                                                                1 

membranous   portion  of,   490. 

Wyetb's  pins.  694.                                                          M 

perineal  section  for  stricture  of,  OS. 

■ 

prostatic  portion  of,  497. 

Zygomastic  tosaa.  17.                                        ^^^B 
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